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ELDER AND MODERN POETRY OF ENGLAND. 


MOMBKR SIXTrKH Of ‘ POLYOON.’ 


'But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchu.s and his revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope.' Miltom. 

If my readers will allow me, in this age of crowded action and 
wild excitement, to detain them a little while on less absorbing topics, 
I will summon to their presence before the critical tribunal the ex¬ 
clusive and bigoted advocate of our ‘ new-light’ poetry. Is there 
any other great excellence which you miss in those dear old writers 
of‘English undefiled,’ and find in their loud-voiced and long-winded 
successors 1 

‘Yes. I miss the powerful delineation of wild and dark and 
desperate spirits, whose thoughts were all fire and their hearts all 
pa.ssion ; whose familiar angels were the tempest and the whirl¬ 
wind ; and the sum and power of whose feelings could be condensed 
only in one burning word, ‘ and tAal word were lightning!’ ’ 

Bah! Excuse the blasphemous inte^ection. But really I have 
been so ‘ thrilled’ and ‘ chilled;’ my spirit has so often been ‘ fur¬ 
rowed’ by the fiery share of passion, and ‘ harrowed’ by scenes of 
unmitigated horror, in sympathizing with these wonderful beings, 
that my capacity for astonishment is utterly exhausted, and my blood 
now flows in calm and temperate seeming through its overlabored 
channels. Therefore I am sometimes profane enotigh to jeer at 
conceptions rising so far above my ideas of the possible, and scep¬ 
tical enough to doubt the architectural skill of the windmill-wrights, 
whose verse-machines are whirled by an eternal hurricane of pas¬ 
sion. Not so have I read Homer and Shakspeare, the patriarchs 
and autocrats of song. And I freely and gladly admit that you can 
find no such pictures in other great poets of the elder school. They 
had not that faculty. They never dreamed that beings had existed 
on this earth other than of the line of Adam. And are you quite 
sure that such men have lived and acted; moulded of this miracu- 
TOL. ZXVII. 1 
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lous clay; embittered by demoniac sconi, and alive to all tender and 
exquisite emotions, with brows of blackest gloom and hearts of 
strangest moodiness ; their souls electrified at the same moment by 
all the mightiest passions of Heaven and Hell; placed in the in¬ 
comprehensible situation of the tempest-tossed ships of iEneas, on 
which all the four winds discharged at once their clashing fury 1 

* Una Eunuque Notuaque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africust' 

Have there been characters, can they exist in fact or in fancy, pos¬ 
sessing at once all the ferocity of savages and all the gentleness of 
refined and highly intellectual beings ; scowling defiance in the face 
of God, yet looking with fondest love on his creation, the feeble 
reflex of his glory, malignant as Satan, sullen as Moloch, sensual as 
Belial, implacable as Achilles, and chivalric as Orlando; disdaining 
all mankind, yet condescending to pursue their enemies with unre¬ 
lenting wrath, and cherishing for some matchless Amarilli all the 
truth and tenderness of a Pastor Fido 1 Such beings have been 
held forth, to thrill and astonish the modem worlds and have fed to 
repletion its morbid appetite for the monstrous. But who, on be¬ 
holding an animal thus compounded of angels, men, beasts and 
devils, would not exclaim in the words of Horace on the imaginary 
woman-flsh; 

* Would you not laugh, O iViends t at such a sight t* 

For my part, I should as soon admire the ensemble of a portrait in 
which the artist should attempt to combine in one countenance the 
features and expression of every face, fancied or real, * that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth,^ and should think it quite as natural. 

Who cannot see that the stamina of much of our modem poetry 
resembles the materiel of half our recent novels ; pathos manufac¬ 
tured to order, passion made to sell; emotion without motive and 
desperation without cause; in short, a thunder-storm of jarring ele¬ 
ments, * all soimd and fury, signifying nothing V From this school 
arose the earlier heroes of the Bulwerian creation; the Pelhams 
and the Cliflbrds, odious compounds of Tim on and Beau Brummell, 
in the portraiture of which the most captivating talent was employed 
to array vices, destmetive of society itself, in the seductive garb of 
genius, poetry and courage, and to identify order and virtue with 
stupidity and meanness. Hence too have originated those kindred 
productions of meretricious genius, in which all the inventiveness 
of fancy, and all the power of pathos, and all tlie brilliancy of style, 
have been exhausted to bewilder the youthful head and demoralize 
the youthful heart. Who is not worn even to faintness by this in¬ 
cessant and unnatural excitement; and what serious thinker is not 
alarmed in seeing our youth growing up in this hot-bed of impetu¬ 
ous and irration^ feeling, reaching a precocious and unhealthy 
growth, and going through society coixupted and corrupting, diffu¬ 
sing an influence as poisonous as the soil flrom which they sprung 1 
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Who cannot perceive that these pestilent productions have infected 
romantic young minds with the idea that they must toil after misery 
as for a treasure; that to obtain the reputation of a genius they 
must be rebels to reason, and to reach the distinction of a hero they 
must renounce their allegiance to those laws of God and man which 
duller mortals are content to follow and be happy 1 

In the above remarks I, of course, allude chiefly to one of the 
most richly-gifted and deeply-fallen of all God’s creatures, the most 
dazzling exemplar of the Satanic school’ — the great and truly 
pitiable Byron. That the poetic powers of this noble and unhappy bard 
were of a far higher order and more extended sway than those of any 
other man, who for the last century and a half has made the Eng¬ 
lish language the vehicle of his musings, is a proposition which I 
think no sane man can dispute. For although it has of late become 
the fashion, among the elect and exclusive few, the indoctrinating 
mystagogues of the self-anointed critical priesthood, to elevate some 
of his contemporaries, and particularly Wordsworth, above him, it 
is hut a fashion, the absurdity of which is almost too transparent to 
refute. I shall not deny that almost any of his modem rivals are 
more worthy of our intimacy on account of the more healthful in¬ 
fluences they exert on the mind and heart. Nor shall I deny that in 
the descriptive, reflective and imaginative lines, Wordsworth is per¬ 
haps as entirely self-trained and original as Byron. But Words¬ 
worth’s descriptions, though perfectly natural, are too minutely 
labored, and are therefore decidedly inferior to Byron’s sketches, 
which are bold, brief, rapid and graphic, almost beyond example ; 
and his reflections and figures, new and beautiful as they are, are 
conveyed in less energetic language, are less informed by strong 
feeling, and of course are less vivid, less poetical. Byron, moreover, 
possessed many other powers of mind, to which Wordsworth had 
slight or no claim, and among which maybe mentioned fertile inven¬ 
tion, sparkling wit, scathing satire, melting pathos, and a depth of pas¬ 
sion, at times misdirected, at times unnatural, at times delirious, yet 
burning and overwhelming like a fiery flood. Not to mention several 
truly wonderful passages, enchased in contexts so foul that I should be 
loth to indicate their exact locale to a pure, young mind; not to mention 
some of his minor powers, which in every sense are priceless gems; 
not to speak of many other portions of Childe Harold, which are 
all but unequalled ; the entire poetical literature of England for the 
last one hundred and fifty years may be safely challenged to produce 
as many consecutive lines, that can at all compare in force and fer¬ 
vor with the first fifty stanzas of the Third Canto of Childe Harold. 
If, indeed, we consider that one half of that remarkable production 
was written before its author had seen twenty-four summers ; that 
in the space of ten short years he poured forth all that flood of 
poems, of which many are of masterly power, though all the while 
his mind was largely unhinged by his own evil habits, and by the 
dark memories that pursued, and desolation that surrounded him; 
we can hardly doubt that in native vigor of intellect and in all but 
that necromantic pencil which could group and sketch the beings of 
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the ‘ unimaginable void/ as if they were friends and familiars, this 
self-tormenting poet was not one whit behind Milton himself, and as 
regards his later rivals was by Apollo’s own unction, 

* The grand Nafolson of the realms of rhyme.* 

To assert, then, that the author of the Excursion, or of Thalaba, or 
of Christabel, could match the creator of Childe Harold and Man¬ 
fred and Don Juan in the native gifts and faculties of genius, is to 
advance a startling paradox from a pure love of singularity. 

But why, if his powers were so great, are not his poems as worthy 
of constant perusal, and as likely to attain an immortality, as those 
of the elder worthies, whose claims I uphold against him and his 
coadjutors ? Because his chief productions ‘ are of the earth earthy,’ 
and neither cautery nor exsection can remove the deep gangrene of 
vanity, selfishness, affectation, scepticism and rancor. A ‘ hard say¬ 
ing,’ but capable of full substantiation. Methinks I behold a legion 
of Byronlmgs, with open throats, black ribands, and dependent col¬ 
lars, starting from their gin-and-water inspirations, cast glances big 
with annihilation at one who dares dispute the indestructibility of 
their pretended father. But I may inform these minnows, who swim 
in the wake and imitate the gambols of that huge Leviathan, that I 
too have had my day of adoration for their idol, when I thought that 
to doubt of his legitimate and lasting supremacy over the world of 
mind wjas blind stupidity and horrid sacrilege. Nay, even now, 
when that wild idolatry is past, and the sobering influence of years 
has enabled me to perceive the * disastrous twilight shed’ by this 
' archangel ruined’ upon the souls of men, his name is still a charm 
in my ear, and his more genuine tones a quickener to my blood. 
But how could one with embittered passions seething in his heart; 
with feelings blasted by their own pestiferous nature ; with a spirit 
at war with his country and his race; with impulses irregular and 
at variance with themselves ; how, in short, could one whose whole 
moral and intellectual being was lashed into stubborn and scornful re¬ 
bellion against the laws of the universe and the very throne of God, 
produce a poem like the Paradise Lost, that ‘pure, ethereal stream,’ 
fresh with all humanity and bright with all religion 1 Yet, whatever 
be the depraved appetites of some, these qualities are altogether 
requisite to commend a work to the love and admiration of the uni¬ 
versal mind. What! are not men created with earnest and trust¬ 
ful natures, with spirits orderly, though aspiring, and with hearts 
that, even when vitiated, still behold 

‘ Virtue, in her shape how lovely !’ 

and still demand and revere her presence in others 1 Childe Ha¬ 
rold is the offspring of a vigorous but unhealthy mind, and it is easy 
to foresee that, in spite of its original conception, bold tone, and 
numerous passages of almost unsurjjassed sublimity and splendor, 
it contains within itself the causes of its own decay. Those thoughts, 
the lofty and the beautiful, which burst so gloriously upon us through 
the ice of a misanthropy, half-real, half-pretended, only prove how 
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hard he must have labored, in conjunction with circumstances, to 
debase one of the finest spirits that ever uttered its musings in mor¬ 
tal language, but cannot redeem the work itself from the immutable 
law of the creation : ‘ That which is false and unnatural shall per¬ 
ish.* The very basis and entire conception of the work is a splendid 
falsehood, 

* Which lies like truth, and yet most truly lies.’ 

For while I can easily conceive that a passionate spirit, cast into 
the seven-times heated furnace of its own fiery emotions, and sub¬ 
jected to the hardening process of experience, embittered by the 
world's unreasoning hostility, and stung to madness by its own volun¬ 
tary degradation, might at last become a seared and passionless 
thin^, insensible to the sympathies of country or of kindred, and 
moving in cold and lofty scorn through all that is grand or beautiful 
in Nature; it is, on the contrary, an incongruous, nay, an impossi¬ 
ble conception; the conception of a being endowed, like the deso¬ 
late wanderer, with an exquisite sense of the pathetic, and a perfect 
faculty of appreciating and embodying the lovely and the great, 
while his heart was separated, as by the gulf of the grave, from all 
fellow-feeling with the breathing multitudes of the world around 
him. True misanthropy cannot associate with that faculty which 
stirs the heart at will; and poetry is always, disguise it as you may, 
a yearning of the spirit toward the Good, the Beautiful, the Sublime. 

When, therefore, in the idle effort to conceal them, I see the 
bright links of human sympathy still glittering through the mist of 
bitterness, and connecting the Childe with his species by the chain 
of one common nature, I feel assured that his heart, though more 
intensely beating, was like all other hearts, and sheltered no scorn 
toward man, as man. He was merely a w^om and weary worldling, 
disgusted with himself and offended with his country, seeking for 
excitement,’ which palled even in its madness ; and, hoping to renew 
the cup of joy, quaffed too early and too fast, but which, had he 
known it. Virtue can keep always replenished to the brim from the 
perennial well-springs of our nature, and which Vice herself can 
never utterly exhaust. At the attempt to invest this shattered spirit 
at once with the stem cynicism of Tim on and with the impassioned 
poetry of Bums, I may not, while viewing that magic workmanship 
of Genius, repeat the ‘ incredulus odi* of the Roman critic ; but I 
say to myself, * The conjuror of this wild creation was indeed a 
potent wizard, but he has evoked an incoherent and perishable 
world ; a world green with no verdure of healthful vegetation, and 
brightened by no cheerful beams of sun or satellite ; but umbraged 
by a growth of poisonous luxuriance, and livid with the baleful light 
of meteors, or lustrous with a fierce volcanic glare. The Childe 
Harold, then, with the exception of some immortal parts, untouched 
by the plague spots which must remain, embalmed in their own 
beauty, to the end of time, or at least till the extinction of our lan¬ 
guage, is a poem which, when contemporary S 3 rmpathy with the 
self-inflicted tortures of its author, and the feverish interest awakened 
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by his brilliant waywardness, shall have subsided, must gradually 
become neglected and forgotten. Mournful fate ! that so many glo¬ 
rious imaginings must fade away as the sun-beams vanish when the 
sun is set! But it is almost demonstrable from the very nature of 
the case. 

For poetry, after religion, is the divinest gift of God to man. In 
truth, the finest elements of the one are drawn from the* deepest 
principles of the other, and the essence of the two is largely iden¬ 
tical. Twin-sisters of the same spiritual birth, and partners in the 
same eternal being, they traverse all the ranks of intellectual exist¬ 
ence, and find a no less glad reception and natural dwelling-place 
in the unsophisticated spirit of man, than they find in the glowing 
heart of the tallest seraph that strikes his harp before the Almighty 
Throne. One in heaven, and one on earth, they walk hand in 
hand throughout the universe of God, and every where and always 
they link themselves to the Immense, and feed on the Immortal. 
Religion is never so attractive, nor so intrinsically lovely, as when in¬ 
terfused with genuine poetic feeling, and poetry is never so pure, nor 
so exalted, as when enlightened by the eye of faith and raised on 
the wings of devotion. No muse of mortal insj)iration has ever 
swept fi-om her harp-strings a music so sublime as that which trem¬ 
bled, instinct with holy passion, and swelled pregnant with unut¬ 
terable meaning, from the ten-stringed instruments of Moses, David 
and Isaiah. Poetry, then, or the poetic faculty, is sent on a mission 
of benevolence and love, and its office is to purify, exalt, console. 
The chief and necessary elements of its being are faith in the living, 
universal presence of a superhuman agency, and an undoubting be¬ 
lief in the existence, and a reverent love for the manifestations of 
the Great, the Good, the Beautiful, the Holy. It embellishes and 
ennobles the dull realities of life, and, still unsated, fills our earth 
and the whole universe with fair ideal forms; reproductions of 
itself, embodiments of its own yearnings, that create the loveliness 
they seek. Its wish and tendency are to awaken a spirit of trust¬ 
fulness, and call forth all the gentle charities of life, thus endearing 
our present abiding-place, by making it a garden of beauty and a 
nursery of immortal fruits. And in consonance with this character 
and this purpose, poets have usually been optimists, believing in 
the perfectibility and aiming to produce the ultimate perfection of 
our race. Therefore they are always bodying forth conceptions 
which carry physical, or mental, or moral excellence to the loftiest 
heights of the ideal. Therefore they have always imagined a golden 
age, existing anterior to historic records among the realms of Eld, 
and therefore, like all men, they dream of Fortunate Islands, an 
El Dorado, sleeping far away, serene and lovely, in the distant Fu- 
ture. He who sincerely believes in the stationary condition of 
society, or in the perishable nature of the soul, cannot be essentially 
a poet. The poet, so far from being isolated in character and feel¬ 
ing from the rest of his species, is an epitome of all their sympa¬ 
thies, and a channel for the utterance of their dearest and deepest 
emotions. Now the world, to repeat a stale truism, is a checkered 
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scene of joys and sorrows, and the nature of man a sinralar mix¬ 
ture of sadness and mirth. While the experience of sunering and 
our own frequent and conscious degi’adation impart to our spirits 
somewhat of a despondent, pensive and regretful tinge, yet the 
knowledge that we have still something great and excellent within 
us, the sweet remembrance of by-gone happiness, and the bright 
hopes that come bubbling upward from the veiy blackness of despair, 
do also diffuse over our hearts and faces the pleasant smiles of buoy¬ 
ancy, and confidence and love. Though sorrow may sometimes 
predominate over pleasure in experience, yet in anticipation we are 
rather trustful than disheartened, and even past afflictions are not 
unfrequently the source of after enjoyment. 

' Hffic o\im wuminit$e juvabiu' 

The remembrance of the past, whether it be of pleasure or of 
pain, connected with the thought that that portion of our existence 
has gone by for ever, inspires a kind of melancholy which is agree¬ 
ably fostered and soothed by tales of suffering and reflections of a 
sombre hue. But they must not be recitals of unmitigated sorrow, 
or thoughts of utter desolation. The most distressful tale may give 
pleasure to the heart, if it bear in itself a kind of antidote, a n«- 
penthCf either in the administration of * poetic justice,* or in the know¬ 
ledge that conscious innocence is always happy, or in the belief of a 
sort of compensation to be received by the injured in another exist¬ 
ence. And the most sombre treatise may gratify the mind, if 
through its texture be visible the sweet rays of Hope ; a ‘ confident 
looking forward* to a better state of things in the infinite Hereafter, 
or a reference to some counterpoising gladness in our present con¬ 
dition. The burden of the poet*s song, therefore, must not be one 
ceaseless chaunt about the hollowness, and falsehood, and cruelty 
of the world, though hollow, and false, and cruel enough it is, God 
knows ; for there is likewise — God be thanked ! — on this earth of 
ours a large amount of nobleness, and kindness and truth. - A pic¬ 
ture which presents to us only the dark clouds and the chilling rain 
is a false picture ; for where is the blue sky, and where the warm 
sunshine, which the Lord of Life has spread over and around us 1 
A true genius, though he be the child of sorrow, can never become 
the idol of his race, if he weave all his words into querulous sar¬ 
casm and unvarying complaint. An exemplar of our nature and 
our life, he will mostly throw aside the reed, the wormwood, and 
the gall, and dipping his pen in love, will diffuse over his pages, de¬ 
spite himself, the mirthful sweetness of humanity. Nor will he dis¬ 
unite himself from his country and his kind, as by a wall of marble, 
nor rise above the sympathies of men, and seat himself on an ice¬ 
berg, in an atmosphere of chill and cheerless elevation. 

Now the spirit of Childe Harold, and of most of Byron*s writings, 
is distrustful, repining and rebellious. Not even his towering genius 
could bear him above the petty querulousness of some other frowardf 
children of Nature; poor, fretful, narrow-spirited murmurers 
against the laws of God and man. It is true, his better feelings. 
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‘ the divinity that stirred within him,* sometimes broke through its 
envelopment of clouds, and the subdued and pensive music which 
then trembled from his harp-strings, is in unison with the pulse, and 
makes a responsive echo in the bosom of his kind. But the general 
tone of the work, at times fierce and bitterly sarcastic, at others de¬ 
spondent or utterly despairing, and almost always dissatisfied with 
the world, past, present and future, is not of a kind to produce per¬ 
manent pleasure among men. Even those who believe not in the 
upward tendency of our race, and who despair that Nature will 
ever hum an evening lullaby to lay her weary and distempered chil¬ 
dren asleep upon her breast, can scarcely deem that this song of 
scornful bitterness and hopeless lamentation will be embalmed in 
the tears and coffined in the hearts of all posterity. For unhappi¬ 
ness is ever restless for change, and if all future generations are to 
be bom beneath the influence of a weeping star^ they will be likely 
to nourish or console their griefs in the perusal of some later and 
no less masterly Jeremiad. As for those beardless youths of the 
knitted brow, the curling lip, and the unfathomable eye; the great 
grandsons of that sentimental tribe, who strove to be as wretched 
as the wretched egotist, Rousseau; the ‘ blighted* stripplings, who 
labor to be pale and pensive, and throw out wild, broken hints that 
they have experienced that cmshing agony which, in their prepos¬ 
terous creed, is the baptismal seal of genius; they will be ever 
ready to follow in the lead of some other fashionable sufferer, and 
to find a ‘ dainty sweetness* in his new and more modish form of 
‘ lovely melancholy.* And those, in fine, who trust that the world is 
growing more virtuous, and, by consequence, more cheerful, will 
not expect these mournful psalms to be chaunted throughout coming 
ages, any more than the scorching wit and demon sneer of that ‘ ar¬ 
chitect of ruin,* the thousand-talented Voltaire, can command the ad¬ 
miration of time, when all mankind shall tmly believe in God, and 
pay their rational and rightful homage to their Creator and their King. 

It may be proper that I should substantiate by a few references 
the justice of these strictures, though the work itself is throughout 
a proof of their correctness. Speaiing of the fair sex, he says: 

* Maidkns, like moth«, are ever caught by glares 
And Mammon wina hia way, where serapha might deapair.' 

And again: 

* Fob who would trust the seeming sighs 

Of wife, or paramoUt’ f 
Fresh fer^s will dry the bright, blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o’er.' 

Now, in the first place these bitter thrusts at the brightest flower 
left to man of his lost Eden, are in direct contradiction to many other 
passages of his writings; as for instance, this : 

* Alas t the love of women I it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearfbl thing; 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And if *t is lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone, 

And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 

Deadly, and quick, and crushing; ^et as real 
Torture is theirs—what they inihct they feek 
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* They *re right; fbr man, to man so oft unjust. 

It aUeayt to to woman; one tole bond 
Awaits them; treachery it all their trust; 

Taught to conceal, their bursting hearts despond 
Over their idol, till tome wealthier lust 

Buys them in marriage; and what rests beyond t 
A thankless husband, next a faithless lover. 

Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all't over.* 

‘ Look on this picture, and then on that' my masters. As to the 
inconsistency between them, it inight be Expected from one whose 
whole life and writings were the offspring of wild, unprincipled im¬ 
pulse, and who was at perfect liberty to say any thing that would 
strike. But is either of these frightful statements true, even in the 
worst parts of Europe, still more in the quiet homes of England, and 
more still in our own country 1 Not at all. We have, and we wish 
to have, no more conception of the prevalence of such a state of 
things than we have of the treachery, and hatred, and despair of 
Hell. Man is not * always* nor generally * unjust to woman,* either 
here or elsewhere. Woman is not always ‘ caught by glare,* nor 
always as veering as the wind; nor, on the other hand, if her heart 
has been once misplaced, and her affections crushed, is she always 
or often left to a joyless, desolate old age. She has something else 
to live for. The social vices, unhappy and degrading, which attach 
so largely to the relations between man and woman ; the frequent 
venality of the one heart, the treachery of the other, and the fickle¬ 
ness of both ; still leave a vast preponderance of happiness arising 
from fond and faithful love ; a happiness which almost all may win, 
and which none but a misanthrope can doubt, or a villain spoil. 
How much more truthful Milton^s invocation to ‘ Wedded Love,* of 
which the following lines are a part; surely a thousand times the 
most exquisite in language and sentiment, of all that were ever 
written on the ‘ universal passion :* 

* Far ht it that I thottld th«e ain or blame, 

Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 

Present, or past, as Saints and patriarchs used! 

Here Lovs kit golden sha/tt empUtyt, here lights 
HU CONSTANT lamp, and mavet kU purple wvngt, 

Keignt here and revelt /* 

Byron generally speaks of human life as if it were a lingering 
curse. He sings with mournful energy of the pasdons and the tears 
of youth: 

'That, ebbing, leave a sterile track,behind, 

O'er which aJl heavily the journeying years 
-Plod the last lands of life, where not a flower sqpipears.* 

Had he no conception of a virtuous old age 1 He, who has passed 
his youth and manhood, as every one may do, in the love of God and 
man, and in the observance of the laws of his being, finds not fruits 
alone, but flowers also, the richest and the rarest, smiling by his 
wintry pathway; ay, blossoming unchilled on the very edge of the 
grave. And he who, like Byron, lives in violation of his known and 
daily duties, will of course find that ‘ the springs of his life are poi- 
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soned,’ and ‘ its dregs are wormwoodwill of course pass through 
his three-score years and ten,* 

* Young, yet enervate; old, yet never wise 

will of course live in cheerless isolation, and die with a muttered 
curse upon his lips. 

But listen to another verse from the ‘ Book of Lamentations :* 

*Thxrx is a very life in our despair, 

Vitality of poison,* etc. 

Once more: 

* Alas ! our young affections run to waste. 

Or water but the desert,’ etc. 

And yet again: 

* Ws wither from our youth, we gasp away; 

Sick — sick; unfound the boon — unslaiked the thirst.’ 

And yet once more r 

’ OuB life is a iklse nature;’t is not in 
The harmonpr of things—this hard decree. 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree. 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies, that rain their plagues on men like dew— 

Disease, death, bondage, all the woes we see — 

And worse, the woes we see not, which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever uew.’ 

Enough ! enough ! Fold, oh fold thy dusky wing, and ,hush thy 
dismal chant, dark bird of affliction! Wave thy gloomy form no 
more before my aching eyeballs ! Let thy note of anguish pierce 
no longer the cavern of my sickening ear! Does sorrow come too 
slowly of itself? Even in the path of virtue, are not our affections 
often wounded, our spirits dimmed, our peace impaired ? Do not 
the progressive changes of our nature darken sufficiently of them¬ 
selves the glory of the world without, and wither the freshness of 
the heart within ? While we are weeping for the past, dost thou 
tell us, oh bird of evil omen! that there is no joy to come ? Why 
does thy figure flit gloomy and spectral through the twilight of feel¬ 
ing, and scream a new and more dolorous death-dirge in the ears 
of the soul, that even now sits desolate and mourning in her dreary 
halls ? We sigh for refreshment, and thou breakest down the last 

S oor remnant of our faint and failing strength : we call for nuptial 
ances and the festal song, striving to win oblivion of the Past by 
watching the sweet rainbow that springs softly glittering from our 
very tears, and thou harrowest our stricken spirits with a requiem 
over the grave of Hope I 

As for ‘ Don Juan,* its fate is certain. Such a Gothic structure 
can hardly be expected to reach a good old age. I grant, as will¬ 
ingly as the most willing, that it by turns displays almost every kind 
of genius, and that in its highest perfection. Grandeur, force, nov¬ 
elty, compass, wit, harmony, pathos appear on the stage in their most 
beautiful and striking forms. But many passages are stupidly impi¬ 
ous, and shamefully indecent, and large segments are to all tastes 
the dullest of trash; the (frivellings of a muse maudlin on the dregs 
of a noble vintage. And in general, so* incongruous a mass, con- 
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structiye with conflicting designs, and raising its miscreated front in 
defiance of heaven and earth, must be of brief duration. Splendid 
fidsehood, whether in matters of taste, or government, or morals, 
will at last be discovered; and when the saneness of the foundation 
is perceived, the magnificence of the building, and the genius of the 
bmlder, are both likely to fall into indifierence or contempt. At va¬ 
rious periods of the world’s history have bright erratic geniuses shot 
like meteors athwart its intellectual sky, who, had they been con¬ 
fined in their proper orbits, might have shed a lasting lustre on suc¬ 
ceeding ages. But men will not long be ^ided by those who can¬ 
not guide themselves. Rousseau, the sensitive egotist and passionate 
dreamer, who took so strange a pride in half-disclosing to the world 
the black and poisonous ulcers of his heart, and who excited in aU 
ill-balanced minds an interest so deep, so earnest, so admiring, has 
quietly slipped from the nooks of memory, and whatever may be 
his sentence, when he shall appear, as he impiously says, with his 
* Confessions’ in his hand before the tribunal of his Maker, both he 
and his book have already been condemned by the verdict of his 
fellow-mortals. And Byron, who was another Rousseau, but of 
still loftier genius and of yet wilder phrensy, lived the same wretched, 
selfidestroying life, and will meet the same speedy and inglorious 
end. For the time I trust will come when men would as soon in¬ 
furiate their blood with the poison of adders as fire their spirits with 
that ‘ wine of devils,’ the poetry of unholy passion. At all events, 
a century from now the echoes will no longer be vocal with the 
name of Byron, and all that the multitude will know of his wild out¬ 
pourings will be some imperishable portions of his larger works, 
and a few of those minor poems, which in their peculiar walk have 
neither peer nor rival. 

I had intended, after canvassing according to my light the poetry 
of Wordsworth and Byron, to examine somewhat in detail the pro¬ 
ductions of their English contemporaries. But ‘ the play is hardly 
worth the candle.’ As for Crabbe, Rogers, Lamb, Heber, White, 
and Montgomery, some of them are feeble poets, and all of them 
I consider as members of the good old English school. Scott 
could write respectable semi-epics and spirited ballads; that 
was alL Moore can compose most luscious and melodious songs : 
that is all. Some may think that Mrs. Hemans’ poems constitute a 
distinctive and very exalted school of poetry. I hope I shall not 
oflend young ladies in boarding-schools, or young gentlemen of an 
excessive quantity of feeble feeling, if I remark that she appears to 
me (barring the immorality) to be a sort of circumscribed and dilu¬ 
ted Byron, and that except to such persons as can feed all day on 
Ossian, her poetry after a half-hour’s reading grows monotonous 
and tiresome to the last degree. I shall not deny that some score 
or more among, her smaller poems, known to every body by heart, 
are of original and exceeding beauty, and not devoid of energy and 
health. But the rest of her productions, many of them quite supe¬ 
rior by themselves, are mostly repetition, repetition, repetition; a 
ryuectameiUo of the same supe^uous epithets, and ideaji of the same 
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family likeness. They are impregnated with a strong and uniform 
mannerism, and all bear the same unmistakeable ‘ image and super¬ 
scription.’ She was excessively fond of subjects generally consid¬ 
ered by sentimentalists as highly romantic; such as knights with 
black plumes, war-worn crusaders, etc. There is little contrast in 
her poems, and their variety is like that of a paper of pins, a vari¬ 
ety in numbers, not in kind. I once read her poems throughout. I 
would not do it again ‘ for love or money.* I became absolutely 
sick of the unvarying beauty of the world ; for over it all flowed the 
same balmy breath, and floated the same rosy glow. She possessed 
great sensibility, and great facility of rhyme; but as her intellect 
was not powerful, her fecundity was her bane. Joanna Baillie had 
assuredly far more of poetical capacity. 

In all the foregoing remarks, I must not of course be understood 
as denying that many English poets of the nineteenth century (some 
of them just rising on our view) are deserving of great gratitude 
and admiration; but merely as upholding the claims of their prede¬ 
cessors to deeper reverence and longer study. 

Having wearied myself, and probably my readers, and certainly 
Old Knick., who does not like long articles, I would here pause, but 
for some thoughts that rise of themselves in considering the career 
of such great bad men as Rousseau and Byron, and the deadly in¬ 
fluence they shed on the minds and lives of their admirers. To a 
flne sensitive young mind, which has just reached the turning-point 
of life, when intoxicating thoughts rush in upon it like a flood, and 
Poetry spreads forth her magical and bright creation, some words 
of counsel might be addressed. Be heedful of your steps! I warn 
you, you are treading on dangerous ground; ^ per ignes supposkos 
cineri doloso' You are walking over a soil beneath whose shallow 
incrustation rolls the burning lava, and ignite the sulphurous vapors 
of volcanic passion. And know you that many a napless Empe¬ 
docles lies imbedded in those smouldering depths; that many a noble 
spirit has been scorched, and blackened, and petrified for ever by 
the smoke and cinders of that fiery furnace ; or overtaken and sur¬ 
rounded, like a buried city, by the ‘ devilish glut* that boils from its 
infernal craters ] Are these figures extravagant ] Would God 
they were ! Would God they could faintly image that moral ruin, 
which might draw ‘tears, such as angels weep!* For is it not a 
fact, that many a being of stateliest growth, formed for the pride and 
shelter of his race, has been blown upon by winds from the desert 
of blasted hearts, till he has stood like a scathed oak, its glory with¬ 
ered ] Were not one-third of Heaven’s angelic brotherhood ‘ flung 
from eternal splendors,* following the ‘ Morning Star* in his conta¬ 
gious fall ] And are not our Morning Stars, whether fixed or fallen, 
omnipotent for evil as for good 1 

Alas ! in my own narrow walk have I not seen high, bold beings 
led by the ‘ Satanic Muse* along the downward way ] Was I not 
familiar, like a brother, with a bright and beauteous youth, whose 
god was Byron; who purposely chained his clear intellect to the 
wheels of an impulsive, burning spirit, because he was resolved to 
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be a hero; who suppressed his healthful feelings, and burst from 
the ties of natural affection, wishing to make each day a chapter of 
passionate romance; who left fnends and kindred to roam through 
foreign lands in quest of wild adventure ; who returned, worn and 
wretched, only to feel in bitterness ‘ the late remorse of love ;* for 
she, his own fond mother, was sleeping in the ‘ wormy bed,' and now 
no tears of contrition nor deeds of amendment could soothe her poor 
crushed heart; and who, in fine, died in the morning of his life, 
almost a maniac in utter desolation 1 We, who have attained to 
safer years, may sometimes pause to admire the glory and lament 
the gloom of an intellect like Byron's. But while we weep by the 
grave of suicidal genius, and gaze in speechless sorrow on the wreck 
of mind, let us keep the young and the ardent aloof from their 
maddening influence. ‘ Though dead, they yet speak.' Their spirits 
still live, and exert a power of evil eloquence on men, more blight¬ 
ing than ‘ the pestilence that walketh in darkness, or the destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day.' 


WE MEET IN DREAMS. 


' \Vb nr^ tuch Rtuff dreams are made of, 
Aad our little life la rounded wltli a sleep.' 


Thou com*st to rae in dreams, beloved! thon com’st to me in dreams; 

A vision of the solemn night, that o’er my spirit gleams; 

I think not of thy quiet sleep, thy calm unbroken rest, 

For my hand is clasped within thine own, my lip to thine is pressed ; 

And softly to my dreaming ear thy voice comes sweet and low; 

Alas ! for all the weary months, since last 1 heard its flow! 

We meet as we in life had met; I feel thy warm caress. 

And thine eye hath still the same deep gaze of thoughtful tenderness; 
And we speak the same fond words again, of love and hope and trust, 
And I forget my path of tears, and thy low bed of dust; 

Forget the wreck that Death has made, the hour that bade us sever. 

And deem thou com’st in life and love, mine own again, for ever I 

Thou corn’s! to me in earthly guise, as thou wert wont to come. 

When thy smiles brought gladness to my heart and sunshine to my home i 
And joyfully I greet thy smiles, thine eye’s pure light I see. 

But oh! beloved, in heavenly robes come yet in dreams to me ! 

Come ! for my yearning soul would know of that far world of bliss, 
Would question if its holy joys quell every thought of this ; 

Would know the form thy spirit wears in those pure courts above. 

And learn the language of the skies, breathed from thy lips of love. 

Would question of thy high employ, before the eternal throne — 

Oh ! in thy robes of glorious light, come ! come to me, mine own! 

Tell me if we shall meet in joy, when my brief race is o’er, 

And hand in hand on angel wings the fields of light explore; 

And whisper if a love like ours, in that celestial air. 

Shall live with newer, holier powers, unchanged, unchanging there I 
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MY UNCLE, THE PARSON. 


MUUBIIl TBRSX. 


All are not men, that wear the form of Man; 

Nor all are Dinners, that are Dinners call’d I 
’Tis not the throng of liveried attendants; 

'’Tie not the alare of glass; the pomp of plate; 

The lustre of a thousand lamps of gold; 

Nor cumbrous garniture of jellied meats 
That pass untouch’d from banquet unto banquet, 

Filling the Eye perchance but not the month; 

Nor all the feasts of Heliooabulub 
Without a virtuous welcome from the host; 

Far less the long array of solemn heads, 

With brows all Cain-like with unholy thrift. 

That, dinners having given, would dinner take— 

O no, my heart I not such, not such the fruit 
Wherewith to form that recreation of the Soul; 

That interchange of beautiful communion; 

That joy of bright Olympus! chosen by the Gods 
To charm and to divide the golden hours 
And make after mid-day a second morn of Hope! 

That Violet passage on the wing of Time 
The Wise, with earnestness, a dinner-call I 

Old Alb oil 

* That violet passage on the wing of Time,' as the didactick old 
authour above cited well calls it, if as I suppose he means the din¬ 
ner-hour, now reached the nicely-sanded parlour at the Inn of good 
Mistress Roach in the then village of Ipswich. The door opened; 
and there were ushered into the apartment, the antecedents and 
partakers of the coming repast, two individuals of grave and re¬ 
spectable appearance; one a thickset man of middle age, and the 
other a more youthful, and much taller, stouter, larger person, than 
his companion. 

They were two of a class that forms the pride of New-England; 
and that might well be the boast of any country on the Earth. Men 
of order, and of truth; men of purpose, men of intelligence, men 
of action ; yeomen of Massachusetts; freeholders of that stem and 
rugged, but surely not unpropitious soil—if health and strength of 
body; if tranquil and condensed, yet irrepressible energy of mind, 
which is with them the almost invariable concomitant of physical 
force and laborious exertion, can in any degree be considered aa 
tendencies of climate or of nurture. 

They had uncased themselves out of the long blue-striped home- 
spun frock that when upon the road had covered each from neck to 
ancle, and having made free use of the pump at which their cattle 
also had been refreshed, came into the parlour with the hair around 
the brows and cheeks still wet with the vigorous ablution they had 
undergone. They entered like proprietors; and would have had 
the same bearing if the Inn had been the palace of the Caesars; 
and yet there was nothing in their manner either rude, or obtru¬ 
sive. Calm, hard-featured, swart, athletic men, ‘they reminded 
me as I rose to accost them,' said my Uncle the parson, ' of Ajax 
the Less, and Ajax Telamon.’ 
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The parties were at home with each other in a nfoment. These 
were fanners; and although my uncle the parson had never in the 
least been a practical agriculturist, he had owned lands and paid 
taxes; and understood, or thought so, that great mystery for re¬ 
storing the heart of an Estate, the Succession of Crops—Cattle, 
and could talk about the breeds; Sheep, for he had sunk money in 
merinoes; Trees, and the discourse turned partly upon Apples; 
and then he was recondite upon the Swedish Turnip and the ad¬ 
vantage of boiling potatoes for the fattening of Hogs, though he had 
never chanced to be possessed of any living Specimen of that most 
interesting Genus. Indeed, in common with many other distin¬ 
guished individuals whom I have had the honour to know, both as 
members of his own family, and as travellers among us of high 
repute from foreign lands, my uncle the parson was I think rarely 
more entertaining than upon subjects that, except by theories of 
their own, they all knew very little about. 

Then doubt not that he had his own full share of delight in 
noticing the peculiarities of manner in his temporary associates; 
in listening as he did with all the charm of his kind heart to a 
variety of words and inclinations of speech that belong as he con¬ 
ceived to the pure Saxon-English; to the English that obtained, 
when Milton wrote; or Shakspeare, by the influences of his genius, 
yet lived in the language he had endued with life. 

Words and expressions, that are almost lost or grown obsolete 
upon our immediate shore, where we have chiefly in our literature 
and commerce to do wnth the present trans-atlantic idiom, blighted 
as it comes to us by common harlotry with the tongues of con¬ 
tinental Europe, that have displaced the grand inversions of the 
old Masters; than which no form of speech is more satisfying to 
the soul of man; and hate substituted in their place the smooth 
but ‘ unimpressionable’ phrases of lands of the olive the citron 
and the fig. With us in the interior, at least so thought my uncle 
the parson, the lan^age that we brought abides and bourgeons 
and IS cherished in its native strength and sweetness; among the 
hills and woodland fastnesses of New-England, as along the Yales 
of Sleepy Hollow. 

All this gratified him highly, and during this cheery companion¬ 
ship and genial interchange that his kind manners had induced, the 
dimples upon the parson’s face were like raindrops that fall quick 
from Heaven upon a fountain for the simple pleasure of the thing 
itself; as they can never hope to add to the waters wdthin the circle 
of its beauti^l abundance. 

The first course of the repast was now served up. It consisted 
of one only dish; but that dish was a capacious milkpan pressed 
into use for the occasion from its.ordinary service; earmen ware of 
a chocolate colour, wdth vignettes, true-lovers’ knots and fantasies, 
traced upon the sides in yellow paint with a free hand and pencil, 
before it had been glazed or petrified by the oven for'the use to 
which it was to be destined. In the concave lay the boiled fowls, 
the pork, and a soft well boiled cabbage; and around upon the 
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broad margin of this ample receptacle were arranged in fanciful 
variety and colour, beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips and potatoes* 

Nothing could be more thoroughly and precisely cooked; nor, 
after the parson had invoked the blessing, could anything have 
been more admirably carved, or more entirely and devoutly en¬ 
joyed. My uncle the parson was an adept at the use of the knife 
and fork. It may be supposed by persons unversed in the science, 
that the easiest thing in the world is to divide a pair of boiled fowls 
and slice up a billet of salted pork. 

It is not so, my Masters. Nothing is easier indeed than to tear 
the one, piece-meal; and maul the other into fragments; but to 
apply the knife with unerring exactness to the line or point at which 
the division is most gracefully to be made; to let the detached part 
take with it the exact proportion of the epidermis that clothed it 
when upon the bird, and not a jot more; to help bountifully and 
with a liberal heart, and yet with a discretion and reserve that can 
always, while any thing remains, renew the supply with a part that 
seems almost as desirable as any that has already been given away— 
this is CARVING. And there is a skill that can almost impart an 
appetite with a slice of meat to the person that is to receive it, 
while a good-natured bungling friend, with a mishapen bit of the 
same viand which he has spoiled your best dish to wrench off, can 
take away the appetite that had existed and that he has been called 
upon to satisfy. 

It may to some persons, particularly (I have noticed) when judg¬ 
ing of the food of other people, seem a matter of indifference or of 
imimportance what quality of sustenance be used to nourish the 
body, and in what manner that sustenance be distributed and con¬ 
sumed. ‘ It is very good soup for the poor! really uncommon 
good soup !* cries the Chairman of a Committee of Supply after 
tasting it with infinite repugnance and a large silk pocket handker¬ 
chief in his hand; ‘ amazing fine soup !* getting away as far as he 
can from the steam of it, with the air of a man who has this day 
done his duty. But this is a state of mind not drawn certainly from 
Holy Writ, nor from the Divine Example therein contained. 

At the Marriage Feast of Cana in Galilee for example. Water 
was not only immediately converted into Wine for the gratification 
of the guests upon that festive occasion, but the quality of the Wine 
thus miraculously provided was so admirable, as to induce the Go- 
vemour of the Entertainment to expostulate with the bridegroom, 
upon his having deferred bringing it forth until this late hour of the 
feast. ‘ Every man at the beginning of the feast doth set forth 
good Wine, and when men have well drunk, then that which is 
worse: but thou,’ said he, ‘hast kept the good Wine until now.’ 

It is indeed difficult to read in the Gospel any one among the 
frequent instances in which our blessed Master is represented 
seated at the table with His disciples or administering to their 
comforts, without having all the hospitable impulses of the heart 
awakened and refined by the grace, and (if, consistently with the 
homage and devotion His name inspires, such a word may be em- 
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ployed,) the elegance with which for our sakes He condescended to 
preside. So eminently remarkable was this characteristick, that al¬ 
though two of His disciples had walked and conversed with Him 
on the road to the Village of Emmaus, ‘three score furlongs from 
Jerusalem,’ listening with ‘burning hearts’ as He expounded at 
large to them the Scriptures concerning Himself, yet did they 
regard Him only as a mysterious and enlightened Stranger, until, 
as He sat at meat with them, ‘ He took bread and blessed it, and 
brake and ofave to them. Then their Eyes were opened and they 
knew Him.’ 

It was impossible for them a moment beyond this act to doubt the 
unspeakable charm that could belong only to Himself ; with which 
He originated and dispensed those precious graces of social life 
that His Advent, among yet greater blessings, hath established as a 
living and universal indication of His faith throughout the world. 
A due and reverent estimate of the creatures of God’s bounty; with 
which we are supplied not merely to satisfy our corporeal wants, 
but as a means for the interchange of the social affections, and for 
the growth and free expansion of all the tender charities of life. 
They are Gifts, to be used freely, cheerfully, hospitably; but skil¬ 
fully, nicely, in their best condition, and without abuse or waste; 
gladly, and with singleness of heart; and, my most fair friends, a little 
good cookery with its proper appliances accomplishes marvels in this 
way, over the same ingredients used at disadvantage. The mantle 
of Phocion remember was in its texture coarse as that of Diogenes; 
but while the one was soiled and tattered, that of the other was 
throughout his life kept spotless and attractive. 

I have endeavoured gentle reader, by this, I hope not imperti¬ 
nent, indulgence of my thoughts, to give time to the good people of 
the sanded parlour to accomplish without interruption all that they 
had to do with the first dish, at the hospitable board of good Mis¬ 
tress Roach of the then village of Ipswich; and behold you now 
the advantage of your kind and patient listening ! Here are fresh hot 
plates, fresh knives and forks, the same noiseless attendance of the 
lithe and beautiful Rebecca, and a faultless haunch of wether mut* 
ton, that lies glowing and blushing at the sound of the praises that 
are bestowed upon it; swelling out its fair proportions to a circum¬ 
ference one full third greater than it was when the ardent beam of 
the hickory fire first glanced upon its almost colourless surface, and 
of whose warmth and constancy it now brings us a remembrance 
of such a lively pink and brown. • 

My Uncle, accustomed as he was to excellent specimens of what 
has been called parson's mcatf paused for a moment to regard it with 
the complacency it seemed to challenge, before the gravy welled out 
from his first incision. F rom the knuckle-bone to the last joint of the 
queue, from the Pope’s Eye to Queen Elizabeth’s bone, each prefer¬ 
able and available slice to be cut transversely or venison-wise, each 
tendon, layer of fat, and intricacy of sweetness, was as apparent to his 
practised eye as if marked out before him upon a diagram. He 
availed himself of his knowledge for the benefit of his qompaoions 
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at once while the mutton was hot, aa courteously as if they had been 
his home-guests, and listened to their repeated praise as if the fare 
had been furnished from a flock of his own. But at his own second 
slice he sent Jim to the pocket of the chaise for a bottle of Worces¬ 
tershire Sauce; and finding it hardly warm enough for so raw a day, 
produced a small flat phial with gilt edges and glass stopper that 
comes to us generally from Smyrna with Attar of Roses, but which 
^asnowfjlled with Cayenne pepper that he used as a reinforcement. 

The two farmers were attentive to all his movements. The addi¬ 
tion of the sauce, when there was such a full supply of gravy of the 
dish, seemed to them to bo merely a superfluity; but the exploring 
genius of Ajax Telamon was irresistibly excited by the pepper, a 
condiment that was altogether new to him ; and perceiving that the 
effect was grateful and appetizing, ‘ Pray, Sir,’ said he, ‘would you 
have the goodness to let me taste a little of your red salt?* 4 

‘ With pleasure,* replied the parson ; ‘but I must apprize you that 
it is pepper, and not salt; pepper o4’ the strongest force, that I re¬ 
ceived from a friend in the tropicks, and,* said he, handing it to him, 
a very few grains go a great way.* 

A half derisive glance at the size of my Uncle and then at his 
oiyn portly figure seemed to intimate that he thought the caution 
yery little worthy of notice by a man of his cubicular inches. He 
rapped the bottle on the side as he had seen the parson, to loosen 
the grains of this fiery stimulant, applied it in the same way but 
without the same caution to his gravy, and used it freely with his 
meat. 

The pepper was not long in making his acquaintance, but he re¬ 
sisted manfully the first intimations of this internal assailant; hem¬ 
med stoutly and repeatedly, as if he were determined to maintain 
his ground; his face then became scarlet; an unnatural warmth 
took possession of his frame ; the tonsils of his throat began to swell; 
his eyes glistened, he dashed away a tear from his obstructed sight, 
spread abroad his arms like Samson groping for the remaining pillars 
of the Temple of Gaza, and rose in an agony of distress and pain, un¬ 
imaginable to him in his dreams before. jHis first note was that of the 
great brindled Bull in his own cattle-yard at home. The word roar 
does no justice whatever to the sound. 

Fortunately he did not cough. My Uncle, much concerned at the 
incident, recommended him to allay the pungency with a glass of 
water. He caught at the word. He endeavoured to say, ‘ Will that 
put it out 1* and making fo» a huge stone jug that had just been re¬ 
plenished, he raised it bodily to his lips, and took a draught, that, 
had its contents been more genial, might for it*s length and breadth 
and depth and height, have won from Bacchus the whole conquest 
of the Indies. 

‘ Jedediah,’ said he as soon as he could articulate, ‘ for the land’s 
sake, does my mouth blaze V 

‘ No,’ said the other with imperturbable coolness, ‘but it smokes 
consumedly Hiram, I tell you.* 

Another jar of water seemed to reassure him of bis safety against 
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internal combustion ; and his powers of speech in some measure 
returning, and with them his entire self-possession, he strode in fi-ont 
of my Uncle and accosted him : ‘ Do you know, Mister, that I took 
you for a Parson 

‘ I am indeed,* said my Uncle, ‘ an humble member of the cloth.’ 

‘ O you be, be you % And do you think it is any how consistent 
with your calling to travel about the county in this here way car¬ 
rying Hell-Fire in your breeches pocket V 

- ‘I Was so shocked,* said my Uncle the parson, ‘at 

being supposed to haVe had the phial in such a preposterous place, 
and so disconcerted at having been the cause however innocently 
of his discomfort, that I had veiy little to say in reply. These long 
waistcoasts with lapelle pockets overhang the dress in such a man¬ 
ner Brother, that his mistake is alipost excusable.* This was said 
to my Father, and though they bothlaughed over the recital of the 
affair, there was an obvious difference in the degree, as well as in the 
cause of their enjoyment. My Uncle was even then annoyed at 
the man’s mistake about the pocket in the dress, as well as by the 
occurrence altogether. My Father on the contrary, who thought 
the parson a little too fastidious on the subject of dress, liked the 
story all the better for the mistake; and a delicate fibre of some¬ 
thing that I will not call malice, was to him in the narration very 
like a slight dash of Worcestershire Sauce to the gravy of my Uncle 
the Parson. _ Waters. 


AN IMP R O M P TU 

It storms overhead — 

It storms underfoot — 

Gutters to Rivers spread — 

No where stands a dry boot 

Yet cheerf\il is my fire-side 

As youthAil ^room^or laughing bride. 

Thus welcome were the sight 
Of friend, with visage bright, 

Who on a singlo crambo line 
Like this, will come, at &vt, to dine, 

Ny punch is mix’d and brew’d with car^ 

My soup and fish in order are. 

And every word of praise is tame 
To this, that Cynthia cooks tho game. 

Come then, my friend, and let the storm 
That reigns without, make doubly warm 
The heart within. Life’s purest Ude 
la spent along the fire-side. 

Jouv WATsaa. 


ANOTHER. 

l*vx a rosy-gilled shad, boil’d right to a bubble, 
A quarter of lamb Fulton-Narket can’t double; 
Hot-house peas and green salad. 

That might make the sad glad. 

Stilton cheese and a cracker 
Need no praise for a backer: 

Shall 1 speak of m^ wine, then. 

Long conceded divme, when 

We\e joyous met o’er it again and again? 

1 will not—one word, and no more; 

If atail,comeatOBO«— tiaaquartertolbur. 
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stanzas; ‘no more.* 

What time the woods were glorious in decay, 

And gentle airs the fallen leaves were heaping, 

In radiant Autumn, at the close of day, 

While dreamy Silence on the air sat sleeping, 

My truant Fancy holiday was keeping; 

Hope smiled, and Memory ran its tablets o*er. 

And Love a harvest of sweet thoughts was reaping, 
When to my ear there came the words, * No more !* 


No more! Whence comes that vague mysterious cry. 
To break the charm of my delicious musing? 

To bring dismay with its unapt reply. 

The impatient heart’s enthusiast hopes refusing? 
Some mischief-loving elf, its power abusing. 

Has sent perchance its gloomy voice before. 

And with strange prescience my mind perusing, 

Thus vexes me with its forlorn ‘ No more !* 


Like frost to flowers it fell upon my thought. 

And chilled my throbbing life-blood to its centre; 
Within my heart a sudden change it wrought. 

And seemed my soul’s most hidden depths to enter. 
* Is this,’ I asked, ‘ some lonely wood-frequenter, 
Some Dryad, who its fate doth here deplore ? 

Or is it some weird fiend, or dark tormentor. 

Who with sepulchral tone thus cries, ‘ No more !’ ’ 


* Tell me,* I said, * thou mocker! will youth’s high 
Wild aspirations come no more to meet me ? 

Nor, with impulsive flight, stoop from the sky. 

With lofty schemes to cheer but not to cheat me ? 
Will not bright Hope hold out her hands to greet me, 
Aud wreathe my brow with garlands, as of yore?* 
The propliet voice, returning to defeat me. 

But rendered back the baleful sound, ‘ No more !* 


* And what art thou, that thus with hollow voice 
Recalls't the light that o’er my heart was gleaming? 
Hope lingers yet, my loved, my earliest choice ! 

And sits enthroned in peerless beauty beaming: 
Say, is she not still full of truthful seeming, 

Ajid will she not yet triumph as before — 

Her promises to youth in ago redeeming ? 

Shuddering I hear the dread reply, ‘ No more!’ 


‘But friends are left me still; and they wilfcome. 
Boy-hearted, while I’m down the vale descending; 
Surely among them all there will be some. 

My old familiar friends, who will bo bending 
Kind eyes on one who feels the fate impending! 

Will youth and love be ours beyond the shore 
Dark, silent, drear, to which my barque is trending? 
From its lone haunt the wizard cries, ‘ No more !’ 
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* Tell me, wo-borthened spectre! shall 1 not, 
When my freed spirit from this clay is parted, 
Again dream over the enchanted spot 

Where Fancy once her rays prismatic darted? 
ShaU I no more return, all buoyant-hearted, 
With young Romance a new world to explore ? 
Still ending with the cry with which it started, 
The ghost returns its dolorous * No more !’ * 


Deep in my heart-cells sinks the awful word! 

A shadow falls upon my spirit’s yearning; 
Thoughts high and solemn in my breast are stirred, 
Of perished joys that know of no returning: 

The fearful warning in my brain is burning. 

And all seems stranded on a barren shore. 

While the blind Future, all the Present spuming« 
Rings a remorseless knell in its < No more !* 


OUR KNICKERBOCKER FATHERS. 


AN ADDBK88 OeLnERKD BF.KORE THE 8T. NICHOLAS SOCIETY ON THE EVENING PKXCXOINU ITS 
LAST ANNUAL FESTIVAL, HELD ON THE 8IXTU ULTIMO. 


OT JAMES DB PBTSTBa OODK2I. 


To CULTIVATE and cherish the feelings and the hopes that gave rise 
to the organization of this Society, with a view to preserve the recol¬ 
lection and perpetuate the memory of our ancestors, the founders 
of this, the city of our own or of our parents' nativity, should be the 
end and aim of our common efforts, for the accomplishment of the 
primary objects of its establishment. The collection and preserva¬ 
tion of facts and memorials, connected with the early settlement and 
subsequent progress of our city, was also among the primitive 
designs of the association. At the same time the promotion of 
social intercourse, the cultivation of sentiments of brotherhood and 
good-will among the members, and the diffusion of the benefits that 
must flow from the proper application and distribution of the sur¬ 
plus funds of the Society, are among the consequences that must 
arise from our uniting, with perseverance and zeal, in every en¬ 
deavor to maintain its character, extend its usefulness, and advance 
its prosperity, while we celebrate its anniversaries and share in its 
festivities. These considerations furnish incentives to duty, suflicient 
to secure the performance of our mutual obligations to each other 
as descendants of a common ancestry. There are, however, as I 
conceive, other and even higher aims, and nobler motives, to actuate 
the Sons of St. Nicholas, and animate us all in the discharge of our 
duties toward ourselves and our Society. 

Attachment to home and to country is not only the first of obli¬ 
gations, but it is among the most sacred and cherished feelings of 
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our nature ; and it has ever been held honorable among all men to 
manifest, on every proper occasion, the love we bear to the land of 
our ancestors and the home of our fathers. Descended as are the 
great portion of the people of this Union from the Anglo-Saxon 
stock, we too, in common with the rest of our countrymen, have in¬ 
herited our portion of the peculiar traits, with the resolute energy 
of character, that distinguish that race. But while sharing in these 
advantages, it is our additional and distinctive pride and boast, that 
the liberal and enlightened Hollanders first settled our city; that 
they left, in its early days, the stamp and impress of their character; 
while the qualities of the faithful Huguenot and the gay Cavalier, 
mingling with their own, combined to make of our foreiathers a peo¬ 
ple from whom any nation might feel proud to have descended ; a 
people who early imbibed and steadfastly supported the principles 
of civil and religious liberty; whose persevering industry and stub¬ 
born integrity w’ere alike conspicuous; whose private worA and pub¬ 
lic virtue were equally worthy of imitation; whose commercial know¬ 
ledge and financial skill were univei^sally admitted; and whose 
policy in peace and valor in war placed them, although less in num¬ 
bers than any state in Europe, foremost in the rank of nations, and 
rendered them justly and proudly conspicuous in the annals of the 
world. 

The mind naturally associates with the spot where our friends and 
our kindred repose, the recollection of the ties that united and the 
love that endeared them to us in life; and the passing tribute of a 
thought, or a sigh, or a tear, is involuntarily paid to their memory; 
as the tree whose drooping boughs seem to weep over the grave that 
its branches were destined to shelter. But the tree in its turn pays 
the debt of nature; the humble stone beneath, where friendship's 
lay was graven, and the sculptured marble where public honors were 
recorded, or a people’s gratitude inscribed, alike crumble into dust; 
another generation enters upon the stage of existence; when, to 
meet the wants of increasing numbers, and provide for the popula¬ 
tion of a crowded city, the habitations of men are erected over the 
tombs of its founders. All this is inevitable ; it is part of our des¬ 
tiny. But although these frail memorials perish and decay, the names 
and deeds sundve of those they were once designed to commemo¬ 
rate ; for there is left to us what affection treasures up and preserves, 
what memory transmits and renews, and what history perpetuates 
as it records. Even Time itself, in its onward march, as if regret¬ 
ting its relentless flight, leaves many a lofty beacon on the way, to 
guide our course, and consecrate the past. Let then the fame of our 
primeval ancestors and the memory of our departed sires, the re¬ 
membrance of their manly virtues and the influence of their bright 
example, be cherished by the sons of St. Nicholas ! Let us not 
permit the grateful recollection to be effaced by the improvements 
of the age, nor lost in the advancement of our career. Let us regard 
it as a sacred legacy held in trust for those who are to follow us; 
that, like the ethereal spirit, it may survive the wreck and change of 
matter, and be transmitted in purity and freshness to succeeding 
generations. 
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The low countries, in the time of Cajsar, belonged to Gaul; and 
Caesar considered the Belgians the most warlike of the Gallic tribes. 
When subdued by the Romans, they paid their tribute in soldiers, 
and the cavalry thus formed was the most efficient of the Roman 
army, and constituted the guard of the Roman emperors. During 
the dominion of Charlemagne, the feudal system was introduced, 
and his successors obtained only a partial sovereignty over the coun¬ 
try ; and during the four succeeding centuries, the Netherlands were 
divided into several small dominions, and acknowledged only a lim¬ 
ited allegiance ; and it was not until 1383 that a prince of the house 
of Burgundy obtained supreme autliority over the whole territory 
that afterward became the seventeen united provinces. At the end 
of the fifteenth century the Netherlands became the school of the 
fine arts; imitating with success the great artists of Italy in paint¬ 
ing, statuary and engraving. The art of printing was early intro¬ 
duced at Harlaem : indeed the claim of its invention in Europe rests 
between Harlaem, Mentz and Strasbourg. Harlem claims the dis¬ 
covery with wooden tablets as early as 1430, while its introduction 
into England, with metal types, did not take place until 1471. 

Charles the Fifth, a native of the Netherlands, united the provin¬ 
ces with Spain in 1548. Still the spirit of the inhabitants remained 
in a great degree free and unsubdued, while Charles himself, as 
well as the rulers of the Netherlands before his time, always re¬ 
spected the privileges and ancient liberties of the people. But the 
tyrant Philip the Second was the foe alike of civil and religious lib¬ 
erty. Under his oppressive rule the people became aroused to a 
sense of their injunes; the nobility mso combined in defence of 
their rights, and entered into a solemn compact not to appear before 
the nine Inquisitors sent by Philip to execute the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, A spirit of liberty and of resistance to tyranny 
soon spread throughout the Netherlands, and the Prince of Orange, 
though often defeated by the superior forces of Don John of Aus¬ 
tria and Alexander of Parma, finally triumphed in the unequal con¬ 
flict, and nobly secured the freedom of his country. In 1559 the 
five northern Provinces, Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, Guelders and 
Freesland concluded the Union of Utrecht, by which they declared 
themselves independent of Spain. Two other provinces afterward 
joined them, when, on the twenty-sixth of July, 1581, the United 
Provinces renounced their allegiance to the King of Spain as a tyrant, 
and thence arose the Republic of the Netherlands, afterw'ard com^ 
monly called Holland, from the superior extent, population and in¬ 
fluence of that province; and Holland continued a Republic, and 
received the title, gloried in the name, and full often suffered and as 
often nobly triumphed in the cause, for two centuries and a quarter. 
During a large portion of this eventful period, she was engaged in 
foreign wars, and but too often was found struggling against domes¬ 
tic dissension, arising from the conflicts of contending parties. In 
1747 William the Fourth received the dignity of Stadtholder, heredi¬ 
tary in his descendants ; but the ancient spirit of the people rather 
submitted for a time to circumstances they could not control than 
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yielded up their ancient liberties to this hereditary succession; for 
when the banners of revolutionary France waved on the frontiers, 
the republican party was again in arms; the hereditary Stadtholder 
fled with his family to England ; the old provinces united, and the 
Batavian Republic was formed in 1795; and it was only to the 
colossal power of Napoleon that Holland finally yielded, when she 
was annexed to the French Empire in 1806; having thus preserved 
the name of a Republic, and enjoyed its reality for the greatest por¬ 
tion of the long space of two hundred and twenty-five years. 

From the period when Holland renounced her allegiance to the 
King of Spain and became a republic, she commenced her career 
of greatness. While religious disputes distracted but too many of 
the other States of Europe, Holland offered an asylum to the per¬ 
secuted. At the same time her commerce rapidly increased, and 
she extended her trade to all parts of the globe. The commerce 
of Antwerp, and Cadiz, and Lisbon fell into her hands. Her East- 
India Company traded with China and Japan, and conquered islands 
and kingdoms in the East. They alone supplied Europe with the 
produce of the Spice Islands, and were the first to introduce the use 
of tea. The trade in gold and jewels and precious stones was also 
in their possession ; and in the middle of the seventeenth century 
the Republic of the United Netherlands was the first commercial 
State and the greatest naval power in the world. But while thus 
great in commerce and in the arts, she was also great in arms. 
Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange, was the ablest general of 
his time, and deemed by many the greatest commander since the 
days of the Romans. His life was a series of battles and sieges 
and triumphs. His victories at Neuport and in Brabant, aided by 
the exploits of the Dutch admirals against the navy of Philip the 
Second, paved the way for the peace of Antwerp of twelve years’ 
duration. 

It was at a later period in the history of our warlike forefathers, 
that Louis the Fourteenth was foiled in his attempt to humble the 
daring republicans; when De Ruyter and the two Von Tromps, 
father and son, so bravely conquered and so nobly maintained the 
dominion of the seas, while the fleets of England herself were 
compelled to yield to the skill and valor of our republican ances¬ 
tors. It was during the century that followed the achievement of 
her independence, that Holland was at the height of her commer¬ 
cial greatness, as well as of her military and naval glory; and it was 
during this brilliant and auspicious period of her history that she 
discovered and settled and held New-York. 

The States General of the United Netherlands exercised their 
mild sway over these New Netherlands for about half a century. 
In 1609, Hendrick Hudson, by birth an Englishman, but then in 
the employ of the Dutch East India Company, entered the bay of 
New-York and sailed up the river to which he gave his name. The 
Dutch settlements commenced in 1614, *15, and *16, when they built 
a small work at Albany called ‘Fort Orange.* In 1620 and 1621 
ihe first houses were built Jq New Amsterdam, then the name of 
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our city, at the confluence of the North and East rivers. And our 
Dutch ancestors continued in quiet possession until 1664, when it 
capitulated to an English fleet, under a claim founded on a grant 
from Charles the Second to the Duke of York. In 1673, during 
the war waged by England and France against Holland, the city 
was retaken by a Dutch squadron; but by the Treaty of West¬ 
minster of 1674, the New Netherlands having been exchanged for 
Surinam, our city was again restored to England, in whose posses¬ 
sion it remained until our Revolution broke out, a century ailer- 
ward. The first Governor of New Amsterdam Was Wouter Van 
Twiller, in 1629. He was succeeded by William Keipt, in 1638; 
whose successor, in 1647, was Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the 
Dutch Governors. 

History is not as prolific in details respecting this colony as its 
importance deserved; but we know that under the glorious repub¬ 
lic of Holland, in its palmy days, our city took its rise, increased its 
trade, and advanced in importance for half a century. Holland 
was then extending her commerce and her conquests over the 
world, and war had unfortunately become a habit — apparently a 
necessity. Shortly after the settlement of New Amsterdam, the 
forces of the Republic took possession of St. Salvador, and after¬ 
ward held seven of the Portuguese provinces; and the Dutch ships 
touched and traded at New Amsterdam on their voyages to Brazil. 
Our forefathers were the first to engage in the fur trade with the 
Indians; and the commerce with the natives was characterized by 
fairness and liberality, and they continued on good terms, until the 
pressure of the descendants of the Pilgrims at the East on the pos¬ 
sessions of the Indians, as civilization pressed onward in its course, 
caused the natives of the soil to regard the white man as the foe of 
his name and race. The Dutch were then compelled, in self-defence, 
to make common cause against the neighboring tribes of hostile In^ 
dians; and during the administration of Governor Keift, the disputes 
with the English as to boundaries, the necessity of resisting the en¬ 
croachment of the Swedish Colony at Newcastle, and the sangui¬ 
nary battles with the Indians, put in requisition all the energy and 
abilities of the Governors, and all the valor and patriotism of the 
people of the infant colony, to face the perils that assailed and over¬ 
come the difficulties that surrounded them. Governor Stuyvesant 
assumed office in 1647. He reduced the Swedish fort at Newcastle, 
commanding the expedition in person : and compelled the colony to 
acknowledge allegiance to the Netherlands. Peace with the Indians 
was restored at least for a time, and the boundary difficulties were 
adjusted with the English Colonies, and he held his station until he 
Surrendered the city to the English in 1664. 

The capture of New Amsterdam by the English, during the ex¬ 
istence of peace between Holland and England, was an act of a 
very aggravated character. The reply of Governor Stuyvesant, 
September 2d, 1664, to the demand of the British Commissioners 
for the surrender of the fort, is alike just, ingenious and able. He 
held out to the last against its surrender; and signed the capitula- 
voL. xxvn. 4 
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tion only when, finding himself without support, he had no other 
alternative. But the colony had grown into consequence; its trade 
Was increasing ; its position was all-important; and accordingly its 
possession had become extremely desirable. Although the colony 
had the right, the law was on the side of the strongest. Governor 
Stuyvesant was a brave and faithful officer, and true to the trust re¬ 
posed in him by the States General. But in the exercise of his au¬ 
thority, he does not appear to have gained the confidence or secured 
the respect and attachment of the free citizens of the New Nether¬ 
lands. 

The people believed that the existing laws were not adapted to 
the exigencies of the times; that the Government was unable to af¬ 
ford adequate protection or security to life, liberty and property; 
that its administration was neither politic nor wise, and that the 
Governor and Council were either unable or unwilling to remedy 
the evils in the administration of the civil and criminal justice of 
the Colony; and there is on record a proud and convincing proof 
that the inhabitants of New Amsterdam belonged to a race of men 
who knew the value, and were resolved to enjoy the rights, of civil 
liberty; that they fully appreciated and understood their own privi¬ 
leges, as well as the end and object of civil government. It appears 
that, amid a general feeling of discontent, arising from causes some 
of which have just been enumerated, the people resolved to repre¬ 
sent their grievances to the Governor, and ask for redress. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Burgomasters of New Amsterdam called on the several 
Dutch towns to send delegates to a convention to be held in that 
city in November, 1653; who met and adopted a Remonstrance, 
couched in spirited yet respectful language, and comprising, in com¬ 
prehensive terms, the principles of rational liber^ and the maxims 
of free government. They say: ‘We acknowledge a paternal Go¬ 
vernment which God and Nature have established in the world, for 
the maintenance of peace and the welfare of man, not only in con¬ 
formity to the laws of nature, but according to the law and precepts 
of God. We settled here on a mutual contract and agreement with 
the lord-patroons; with the consent of the natives, who were the 
first proprietors of the land, and of whom we purchased the soil at 
our own expense.* They fear that injustice to the natives might tend 
to outrage and opposition. They charge that large tracts of land 
are conveyed to favored individuals, to the injury of others; that 
obsolete laws are put in force, whereby danger is incurred without 
knowing it; and that officers are appointed contrary to law, and 
without the choice of the people. They say: ‘ Our apprehension is 
to see an arbitrary Government established contrary to the first in¬ 
tention and general principles of every well-regulated Government; 
that one or more should arrogate the exclusive power to dispose ar¬ 
bitrarily of the life or property of any individual, and this in virtue 
or under pretext of a law that he might fabricate, without the know¬ 
ledge or consent of the whole body, their agents or representatives. 
They object to new laws contrary to the privileges of the Nether¬ 
lands, and odious to every free-bom man, and principally to those 
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whom God had placed under a free Government and add: ‘In our 
humble opinion it is one of our privileges, that in making new laws, 
our explicit consent, or that of our representatives, is unavoidably 
required for their adoption.' Thete were noble sentiments for those 
early days! 

No formal answer having been given to this petition, on the thir¬ 
teenth December the delegates presented another remonstrance, 
wherein they declared that if they could not obtain redress or pro¬ 
tection from the Governor and Council, they would appeal to their 
SUPERIORS in the Netherlands. The Dutch inhabitants of New- 
Amsterdam thus took the lead in this their Declaration of Rights, 
in thus invoking the primary assembly of the people for a redress 
of grievances. These were the ancestors from whom we have de¬ 
scended ; such were their principles — this was their example. The 
Governor, astonished at their boldness, ordered them to ‘ disperse, 
and not assemble again on such a businessand his own rule and 
authority ceased a few years afterward. If Governor Stuyvesant 
could have appreciated the value and understood the importance of 
the rights and privileges contended for by these early disciples of 
liberty; if he had listened to the petition of the representatives of 
the people, and applied himself to remedy the wrongs of which they 
complained, he might not have found himself deprived of their sup¬ 
port in his hour of need; for the principles they advocated, the 
rights they claimed, the deep feeling of the wrongs for which they 
sought redress, and the pure spirit of rational freedom that breathed 
in every line of their remonstrance, have become part of our inherit¬ 
ance ; they were then indeed repressed for a season, but they ap¬ 
peared again with new life and vigor, influenced by this example; 
and are now destined, as we trust, to survive for ever in the city of 
their birth, on the very spot of their origin. 

We have thus seen that our ancestors early understood, duly ap¬ 
preciated and firmly maintained the principles of civil liberty; that 
liberty which levels artificial distinctions, and confers on all equal 
and common rights; which insures respect for the laws, because 
they are protectors of liberty; those laws which, under a represen¬ 
tative government, become the inheritance of a free people. Hol¬ 
land maintained her liberties, and preserved her laws, from the time 
she threw off the yoke of Philip until the military rule of Napoleon 
extended over the continent; and when, after the battle of Leipsic, 
the continent became emancipated from his sway, the Dutch, join¬ 
ing in the general enthusiasm, recollecting what they had been, and 
feeling what they deserved to be, uttered the shout of gladness : 
‘ The Netherlands are freCy and William is Sovereign over this hand 
of Liberty!' 

But the Dutch were also the fHends and supporters of religious 
liberty; that liberty which frees the mind from the thraldom of bigo¬ 
try, and which dispenses the blessings of religious toleration over a 
grateful and a happy land. There was indeed a period before the 
Netherlands had secured their freedom, when religious persecution 
reared its head; but the people were then contending against the 
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civil and religious tyranny of Philip, and they gloriously emanci¬ 
pated themselves from both; and again during the struggles between 
the Orange and the liberal parties, religious dissensions, fomented by 
political leaders, added their sinister influence to the calamities of 
internal strife and commotion; and there were not found wanting 
those who fanned the embers of religious warfare, and thus increased 
the flames of civil discord, instead of breathing the spirit of concili¬ 
ation over the murmurs of religious discontent, and pouring the oil 
of peace and good-will on the troubled waters of contention and 
error. 

But these were exceptions. Our forefathers yielded to religion 
the homage of grateful hearts, and they willingly paid to its teachers 
and votaries the attachment and respect due to their sacred calling; 
but they suppressed the exercise of ecclesiastical oppression, they 
rejected the errors of fanaticism, they rebuked the spirit of intole¬ 
rance, and they broke the shackles of superstition. No peculiar 
mode of worship was privileged above another. Every man was 
left at liberty to worship his Maker according to the dictates of his 
conscience and the convictions of his judgment; while the oppressed 
and the persecuted of other climes here found an asylum, a sanctu¬ 
ary and a home. Theirs was not a cold, or gloomy or ascetic faith; 
theirs was the religion which, founded on the basis of everlasting 
truth, was cherished, beloved and followed for the purity and sim¬ 
plicity of its doctrines and its faith; that religion which became by 
divine command the day-star and the light that arose on the hopes 
of our race, and shines bright on the pathway of life. 

The Puritan Pilgrims, who landed on Plymouth rock, had 
first sought an asylum in Holland, where they enjoyed the advantage 
of a residence for eleven years, before they sought the shores of the 
western world. How far they may have profited by the example 
of the Hollanders, or to what extent the liberal and tolerant princi¬ 
ples of our Dutch progenitors may have tended to ameliorate and 
enlarge their religious views and sentiments, if aught of improve¬ 
ment in this particular was required, we know not. No acknow¬ 
ledgment, that we are aware of, is on record; no thanks have been 
awarded by the Pilgrim descendants to the land that afforded their 
fathers a shelter and a home. And yet the Puritans admitted that 
they quietly and sweetly enjoyed their church liberties in the States. 
Yet they were at times restless and uneasy; they found many 
things amiss ; they even found and proclaimed sundry crimes in the 
Dutch churches; among them, they charged ‘ That in the public 
worship of God they had devised and used another form of prayer, 
reading out of a book certain prayers invented and imposed by men; 
that they worship God in the idol temples of Anti-Christthereby 
meaning that the Dutch churches had steeples, organs, etc.; ‘ that 
they observe days and times ; such as Christmas, Easter, etc.; that 
they celebrate marriage in church, as if it were a part of the eccle¬ 
siastical establishment,* etc. 

Our ancestors did use that Book of Common Prayer which they 
considered so beautifully composed, an4 so wisely contrived by men. 
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and which is likely to continue in use as long as religion and lan> 
guage shall endure. And their temples of worship were adorned 
with steeples and spires ; and the loua-toned organ lent its music to 
the choir, 

* Whbbc through the loDg*drawii aislea and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swelled the note of praise.* 

Such days and times as Christmas and Easter were held sacred by 
the Dutch, and kept as remembrances and holy-days, and celebrated 
with cheerful yet becoming thankfulness, by a religious and a tole¬ 
rant people. And marriage too woe celebrated in their churches : 
our progenitors well understood the nature of the solemn yet civil 
contract; and the custom prevailed among them of pledging their 
faith to each other, on these important occasions, with this additional 
solemnity. They desired that the parties should not forget, amidst 
its civil obligations, the holier character of that imposing ceremony. 
They certainly never entertained either the wish or the intention of 
connecting their marriage vows with their ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment. But they no doubt intended, for the benefit of the gentler and 
fairer parties to that contract, that as an example and a guide to the 
others, they should add the imposing obligation of religious devo¬ 
tion within the temples of their worship, in order to increase the 
solemnity of this sacred compact, and thereby enforce and strengthen 
the ties and pledges of mutual dependence and reciprocal attach¬ 
ment. 

It is therefore true that the Dutch did, as they have been charged 
with doing; but the practises thus denounced having stood the test 
of ages, and continu^ to these our degenerate days ; and as a large 
portion of the Christian world, from conviction, still conform to the 
usages here charged as crimes, we are warranted in saying that the 
Dutch were right in their church rituals, and the Puritans wrong in 
the spirit of these their denunciations. ‘ These strangers,* wrote an 
ancient Hollander, in his own quaint language, ‘ These strangers 
would persuade us that they are filled with the love of God, and to 
such a degree, that they have burst all the buttons off their vest¬ 
ments ; a strange way truly of showing it, and very unlike the 
charity commended of the apostle, which is not puffed up.* Our 
forefathers treated the Pilgrims in a spirit of perfect toleration, yet 
it is quite probable they may have considered them in some respects 
an over-zealous people. But however this may have been, the 
Puritans were compelled to suffer what they termed ‘ the unendu-» 
rable penalty of being watched.* 

The truth no doubt is, that the zealous Puritans could make no 
impression on the Dutch in matters of religion. The latter confided 
in their pure and tolerant faith, as the rule and guide for their own 
conduct, and were too liberal and enlightened to meddle with the 
faith or worship of others. They protected all and interfered with 
none. It would appear, however, that either as a measure of ex¬ 
treme prudence, or it may be of unnecessary precaution, or perhaps 
as a matter of mere curiosity, our ancestors did keep an eye on their 
visitors. But the Dutch welcomed the Pilgrims on their arrival with 
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open arms, and their best wishes and their fervent prayers followed 
them from their shores. It was fortunate for both that they parted, 
for it was decreed that their mutual offspring, in after times and 
under other skies, should form a union that space could not sepa¬ 
rate nor time destroy. 

The descendants of the Pilgrims have always enjoyed one mani¬ 
fest and important advantage over the founders of New-York. 
They have had industrious historians, and untiring defenders, who 
have allowed no occasion or opportunity to remain unimproved, 
to spread before the world, and repeat to all succeeding generations, 
the accounts of the sufferings and virtues of the early settlers, and 
the noble efforts of their no less worthy descendants. In all this 
they have set an example of which we might have availed, to some 
extent, with advantage. But it is well, it is more than well; it is for¬ 
tunate, it is thrice fortunate, not only for us but for the human 
family, that this bold, hardy, adventurous, liberty-loving race, should 
not have been satisfied with a less extended sphere of thought and 
action than the one they at last sought and found. Their restless 
activity, their untiring zeal, their unwavering confidence in their own 
resources, and their confiding hope in a Protecting Arm above, re¬ 
quired a wilderness to be subdued for their own and their children’s 
sake ; and they could be satisfied with nothing less than the West¬ 
ern World, as a habitation and a home for themselves, and their 
posterity. 

Our Dutch ancestors, fully aware of the value and importance of 
the early training of the youthful mind, cultivated with assiduity and 
care those domestic relations and affections which endear the off¬ 
spring to the parent, by making their home the cherished object of 
their attachment, the idol of their youthful hearts, as that home was 
seen and felt and enjoyed, under a parent’s watchful eye, in its sports 
and its pastimes, its holidays and games. Who has not read with 
delight, and repeated with pleasure, and who but a son of St. Nicho¬ 
las could have written, the graphic, joyous account of the New-Year’s- 
Eve Visit of our patron Saint to the youthful recipients of his bounty 
and his cheer ] How we all welcome his jovial advent! We admire 
his gay and airy equipage ; we hear the stamping of his impatient 
steeds; we wonder at his curious entrance — we regret his sudden 
exit; while we strive in vain to follow him in his rapid course; and 
yet we know not, nor should we inquire too minutely, how much of 
history may be embodied in the recital, or how far imagination and 
fancy may have embellished the tale. 

Let not the dignity of age nor the gravity of years mock at the 
joys of childhood, the gambols of youth, and the scenes of our early 
days. It is alike pleasing and instructive to go back in imagination, 
and retrace our footsteps in ‘ life’s morning march,’ when our spirits 
were buoyant and gay; that spring-time of life, when * earth was 
^een beneath us, and the skies were bright above;’ when all was 
joy and gladness, and no cloud of gloom or sorrow had shaded the 
brow. How distinct are the impressions, how quick the discernment, 
bow correct the discrimination even of childhood, after its own way,and 
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in its o\vn familiar sphere; and how serviceable are the recollections, 
how pregnant with many a useful lesson, to maturer years ! The ab¬ 
sence of respect for age and experience; the impatience of restraint, 
and the want of submission to parental admonition, and of obedience 
to parental authority, are among the most objectionable as well as 
striking features that are but too often displayed in our country. 
It is the fault of early education — not of our institutions. Filial 
respect and obedience should be combined with affection and love, 
that the child may be led to look up to his parent as his friend and 
companion, no less than his counsellor and guide, his director and in¬ 
structor. The fireside of the Hollander is exhibited in glowing 
colors on the canvass of the painter, and celebrated in story and in 
song. There met and mingled the attachment of kindred, the love 
of offspring ; every tender tie, every fond endearment, every kindred 
association, every hallowed recollection; to be treasured up in the 
gamers of their affection, as they brightened the circle of domestic 
felicity and clustered around the hearth of home. 

The first dawnings of the youthful mind, * man’s break of day,’ 
are displayed under the parent’s eye, and it is for them to permit 
that dawn to be obscured by the clouds of error, or cheered and en¬ 
lightened by the rays of moral and intellectual truth. For the moral 
impressions, the genial influences, and the gentler afibetions, as 
awakened in early life, at home, serve as bright and beaming stars 
not only to guide our erring reason in its earlier efforts, but to direct 
our future course. The want of this early training, of this parental 
education, of this direction and exercise of the gentler virtues in the 
opening mind, has led astray many a noble nature. It has marred 
the prospects of the greatest, and blasted the hopes of the proudest. 
While, as regards that mighty mass, whose weal or wo must exert, 
for good or ill, its lasting influence on the character of our institu¬ 
tions and the destinies of our republic, the consequences of the 
absence or neglect of this early training on the unsubdued, unre¬ 
strained and unenlightened minds of youth, are seen in those deso¬ 
lating tempests that sweep with destructive force over the fair face 
of nature, and strew with many a wreck the stream of time. 

But although these paramount obligations should ever be consid¬ 
ered as primary objects of devotion, they should not occupy our 
thoughts and attentions to the exclusion of other no less essential 
and important duties of life; for although of necessity the Jirstf 
they should not form the only sources whence to derive the consola¬ 
tion of having .performed our duty to ourselves and to society. It 
has sometimes been charged upon the descendents of Dutch ances¬ 
try, that they restrain within the limits of domestic life not merely 
its appropriate feelings and attachments, but that experience and 
those attainments also which require but space and room — a suf¬ 
ficient object and a proper direction—^to become enlarged, and 
embrace within their range all the relations and ties that should 
connect and bind us to our common country. They are thus sup¬ 
posed to retain within the sphere which they imagine these duties 
nave described, that worth which should endear them to the world, 
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and thus confine within the narrow circle of self what was equally 
intended for friendship and mankind. If this be so, or if aught of 
this be true, no common object can so beneficially divert, or so pro¬ 
perly direct and fix the attention, enlist our feelings, arouse our 
patriotism, and awaken the energies of the mind, as a Society like 
this, formed for objects so worthy in themselves, and so dear to us all. 
In* the exercise of its duties, or when joining in its festivities, we 
leave and forget for a moment our severe duties and labors and 
cares, and we hail the return of its anniversary as a pastime and a 
holiday of life. 

Assembled in the birth-place of our ancestors, in honor of their 
memory, we cannot but feel an anxious wish, a laudable desire, to 
sti-ive to emulate their virtues, and prove worthy of a portion of their 
fame; and as the remembrance of a common ancestry begets mu¬ 
tual good-will, we are disposed to entertain kindlier feelings toward 
our fellow men; and as each joins the other in tracing the associa¬ 
tions of the past, and bringing back the recollection of days gone by, 
we rekindle the fires of our youth, and are warmed by a generous 
enthusiasm ; and when we pledge the memory of the Founders op 
New-York, we naturally recur to own responsibilities as their lineal 
descendants, and as the inheritors of their patrimony and their name. 
And when we consider the rapid advancement, the palmy state, and 
the future prospects of our city, and then bear in mind that it con¬ 
stitutes so important and integral a part of this Great Union, we are 
led to reflect on the never-ending benefits of that union to all the 
parts of which it is composed; and thus, by a natural gradation, we 
are induced to extend our views, and elevate our hopes, and direct 
our aims to the contemplation of the welfare of our common coun- 
tay, and the destinies of our Native Land. 

And what is the city that our ancestors have left us for our inherit¬ 
ance, and what are our duties as possessors of their patrimony 1 
New-York, from its extraordinary natural advantages, was destined 
to be the commercial emporium of this continent; attracting to it¬ 
self not only the intelligent and the enterprising of the Old World, 
but affording to citizens, fi-om every part of our extended country, 
an appropriate sphere of action, as well as employment and occupa¬ 
tion for their diversified talents and acquirements. Placed at the 
confluence of an arm of the sea and a noble river that unites its 
waters with the ocean at her very feet; open at all seasons to the 
commerce of the world; rapidly increasing in population, which is 
now exceeded in numbers only by some of the capitals among the 
cities of Europe ; occupying the centre of the Union on its ocean 
boundary, and supported by the influence of the enlightened and 
liberalizing aid of an extended commerce, which identifies and 
reconciles so many conflicting interests, our city may become a ral¬ 
lying point where extremes of opinions, or it may be of error, may 
meet and mingle in reconciliation. Fortunate in her ancestors, safe 
in her position, proud of her attachment to the Union, and powerful 
in her commerce, her enterprise and her public spirit, New-York 
must remain a tower of strength amid the bulwalks of our Republic* 
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The Hudson, that contributes so largely to the greatness of our 
city, from the point where it receives its tributary from the west 
to its outlet in the Atlantic, possesses perhaps the greatest extent of 
serviceable tide-water navigation of any river that is known. Con¬ 
sidering the depth of its channel, and its freedom from obstruction; its 
exemption from sudden and injurious ebbs and flows, either from its 
sources of supply or the tides of the ocean ; its relative position ; the 
vast country that is supplied by its means, and sends its products to 
its shores; the directness of its course, the salubrity of the climate 
through which it passes, and the great mart of commerce to which 
it is tributary, the Hudson may be called the safest as well as the 
most useful river in the world, and second in importance only to our 
boundless outlet of the west. Two centuries and a quarter ago, 
our forefathers erected Fort Orange at the head-waters of naviga¬ 
tion. One-third of a century since, on the waters of the same Hud¬ 
son, Fulton made his successful experiment with the mighty power 
of steam, which has advanced our country to an extent and with a 
rapidity that defy calculation. The ^eed of our river steamers is 
now four times as great as that of hulton in his day of triumph. 
By the aid of the same power we travel with the speed and on the 
wings of the wind, and internal communications connect and bind 
together the distant parts of our extended Union. England boasts 
of her twelve hundred miles of rail-road; we have constructed nearly 
three times that extent; while our Erie Canal and Croton Aqueduct 
are works to which Europe can produce no parallel. Removed 
from the influence, and unconnected with the interests, of the Old 
World, if we are mindful only of our own true glory, we have a 
career of greatness to pursue, with which none can eflectually inter¬ 
fere ; for with one common object in view— the happiness and secu¬ 
rity of the greatest number—and one common fate and destiny, firmly 
united in the preservation of our glorious Union, we need fear no 
ills but such as our own faults or errors may create. We have seen 
that the troubles which often annoy, and sometimes alarm, will dis¬ 
perse at their own time and of their own accord j while the gathering 
clouds that occasionally impend in our political atmosphere, will be 
found to resemble the mists and vapors that hang upon our lofty 
mountains, forming the cloudy curtain of the sky : If we are but 
true to ourselves, our own hands may draw aside the veil, and dis¬ 
play the distant horizon, clear and bright and boundless as the hopes 
of our people and the prospects of our country. 

!6ut as I New-Yorkers, let us ever remember the principles and 
example of our Dutch progenitors, not only for our own sake, but 
for that of our common country. Let us exercise a portion of that 
patience and perseverance which securely attains its end, rather 
than the hasty zeal which often outstrips the object of pursuit. Let 
us practice that economy which is displayed ih the proper use of 
time and money. Let us hold fast by that integrity which justified 
and consecrated, while we practice the charity and benevolence 
which alike improved and adorned the wealth which their industry 
and enterprise accumulated. Let us emulate that stubborn virtue 
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which, firm in defence of its own rights, always respected the rights 
of others ; and when remembering, with grateful homage, their ^1(^ 
rious example, as the early, consistent and steadfast friends of civil 
and religious liberty, let us for ever honor their memory, while we 
rejoice in the name of the Sons of St. Nicholas. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE DEAD. 


BT \l^a.r OA.RDIN»B. 


DioDORoa has recorded an impressive Egyptian ceremonial, the judgment of the dead by the living. 
When the corpse, duly embalmed, had been placed by the margin of the Acberusian lake, and before 
consigning It to the bark that was to boar it across the waters to its final resting place, it waa permit¬ 
ted to the appointed judges to hear all accusations against the past life of the deceased, and if proved, 
to deprive the corpse of the rites of sepulture. From this singular law not even kings were exempt 


With sable plume and nodding crest, 

They bore him to his dreamless rest, 

A cold and abject thing; 

Before the whisper of whose name 
Strong hearts had quailed in fear and shame, 

While nations knelt to fling 
The victor’s laurel at his feet; 

Now g^orgeous pall and winding-sheet 
Were all that royalty could bring 
To mark the despot and the king: 

In solemn stale they swept the glowing strand, 

To meet the conclave of the judgment band. 

And soon with bright exultant eye, 

Where fierce revenge Hashed wUd and high. 
Accusers gathered fast; 

From prison-keep and living grave 
Came forth the mutilated slave, 

With faltering step aghast: 

And sightless men with silver hair, 

The record of their dungeon air. 

Who for long years had sought to die. 

And wrestled with their agony 
Till thought grew wild and intellect grew dim; 

The clanking fetter’s mark on every limb. 

With pallid cheek and eager prayer. 

And maniac laugh of dark despair. 

The widowed mother stood ; 

And with white lips, an orphan throng 
Rehearsed a fearful tale of wrong. 

And misery and blood: 

And strong in virtue others came, 

The countless victims to proclaim 
Of vengeance, perfidy and dread. 

Who slumbered with the silent dead. 

The world might start, the sable plumes might wave. 
But for that haughty king there was no grave! 
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Oh ! ye who press Life’s crowded mart, 
With hurrying step and bounding heart, 

A solenm lesson glean! 

Beware! lest when ye cross that stream 
Whose breaking surges’ farthest gleam 
No mortal eye hath seen; 

Discordant voices wake the shore, 

The struggling spirit would explore ; 

And to the trembling soul deny 
Its latest resting place on high: 

Our acts are judges that must meet us there. 
With seraph-smiles of light or fiendish glare! 

ShtUfr-Mand. 
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With anxious eyes the crew and passengers watched during the 
remainder of the day their brig, as spar by spar and plank by plank 
she sundered, and gave herself piece-meal, as if unwillingly, to the 
hungry waters. Oh ! how it pains a sailor to see his gallant bark 
thus shivered and tom in the merciless hands of the wrathful storm- 
king ! Even as a mother watches a sick or dying infant, and sees 
hope by hope vanish, even like the health-tint from its brow, so gazes 
a sailor on the parting planks of the noble craft which he has guided 
through many a stormy peril; the home of his heart; the object of 
his pride in port, the safety of his life and fortune on the sea. 

Before the sun had sunk beyond the western sky-line, the last 
plank of the ill-fated brig had burst its iron fastenings, and half- 
buried in bubbling foam, drifted shoreward. And Oiat sun-set! 
oh, how glorious! The storm-clouds, before close knit together, 
black and fearful, were now a scattered mass of dark, ragged, flying 
shadows of the departed storm ; and as they fled, the softening sun- 
rays lit upon their wings and gilded them with hues of gold. The 
sun went down as some tired warrior goes to death in the hour of 
victory; calmly gazing upon the flying remnants of his shattered 
enemy: so went that sun dovm amid the broken clouds of the dying 
storm. And then came Mars and Venus forth to take an evening 
walk over their azure promenade, perchance to talk of the how and 
when rude Vulcan toiled over his forge to make for them a net. And 
anon, in all her cold stateliness, strode Dian forth to watch the acts 
of all night-walking lovers, and to bother the light-fingered followers 
of Mercury. Is it not a glorious sight to watch the change from 
sun-set till the stars have all lighted their beacons ? To watch each 
shining one, as it springs through the flimsy web of twilight and 
takes its stand in the gemmed hall of light, as some fair beauty from 
behind a curtain glides suddenly into a brilliant ball-room ! And 
then, when the broad-faced moon comes out with her smiles, loose- 
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flung over wood and wave, walking over the little stars without 
ceremony, or burying them in an oblivion of light, is not the change 
complete, striking, magnificent 1 It tells us God is here! So 
thought Ned and the beautiful Jewess, as they leaned over the taf- 
fhiil, looking at a duplicate sky that lay asleep upon the waters, 
which now were calm as an infant’s slumbers. 

‘ Edward,’• said the Jewess, as they thus stood in lover-like prox¬ 
imity, * 1 have heard men speak, and have oftentimes read, of some 
bright particular star’ reigning at our birth; and that that star 
hovers over us through our lives; sometimes dim and sometimes 
bright. Napoleon thought that he had such a star. I have been 
tempted to believe in this Chaldean theory. Edward, have you such 
a star]’ 

^ No, lady !’ responded the youth; ‘ I was bom on a wild March 
night; and when 1 came upon the earth, the elements were all in 
fierce battle and deafening turmoil. There W€is no star in the sky 
when I was horn. Clouds, black and fearful, hung like a pall of 
Nature’s saddest weaving; the winds sang loud threatenings, or 
shrieked their warnings to the homeless and wandering. The red 
lightning’s glare, as it fiinged the ragged zig-zag clouds, was all 
the light, save a poor taper’s feeble glimmering, that welcomed me 
to earth. No, lady, no! I have no star!’ 

‘ The star of Hope beameth on high for aU to gaze upon,’ said 
she, in a low, sweet voice, that sounded like flute-music &om afar 
over the evening-hued waters. 

‘ For what have I to hope, fair girl ] A life of peril, toil and 
hardship; a death suddenly coming on the ocean, or hours of linger¬ 
ing illness, before I die, in some noisome hospital, perchance in a 
foreign clime, with want and misery for my attendants ] Such, alas! 
is too often the fate of the American seaman; such, lady ! may be 
mine.’ 

‘No, oh no!’ exclaipied the feeling girl, while lustrous pearls 
hung pendant from those large black eyes ; ‘ no, this cannot, must 
not be. You must leave the sea. When my father died, he left me 
wealth; and Miriam Dwyer is her own mistress. Edward, you 
must leave the sea !’ 

‘ Dear Miriam ! speak not so wildly; we are both children.’ 

‘ I speak not wildly; you are the saviour of my life —be its fiiture 
• protector. You are alone—be so no longer. A^e are young; but 
La Fayette married, at sixteen, a wife younger than myself. Did 
he regret that marriage when in the gloomy prisons of Olmutz % 
Oh, think me not indelicate ; but mine is the power to render you 
happy. I know it —: I feel it. Edward — we love /’ 

‘ We do ! — but it cannot be. Generous, grateful girl 1 I cannot 
take advantage of your kindness. When years have tested our 
hearts; when perchance I may have gained a name and place 


* It is in evmU, not in days and hours, that we may be said to live Ionaand the events recorded 
in my last chapter had done more to strongmen our knowledge of, and feelinf for each other, than 
months of land-companionship. These records «re tme; this I wish the reader to know, for oor 
present and ftitnre gm onderstandinf. 
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among the known of earth; when I feel myself worthy of you, then 
I may resume this theme again; till then, dear girl! let it not be 
resumed.’ 

She gasped but two dear precious words of love and gratitude; 
then fell fainting in Ned’s arms, and was borne below. 


The sun looked out next morning on a sky clear as an unblem¬ 
ished pearl. The waves no longer wore a crest of snowy foam; 
deep, calm and blue, they rolled on, softly as heaves a maiden’s 
breast before sighs have found their way within it. And then came 
the fresh warm south wind in a steady breeze. Soon the schooner’s 
anchor was weighed; soon fell her snowy pinions from the yards; 
and then on she swept like some graceful queen in flowing robes, 
gliding with noble ease over an azure carpet. Inside the reef, over 
many a bed of branching coral, over many a forest of sea-fans, bore 
she on toward the norA. At last, when the Key Biscayno light¬ 
house loomed up from Cape Florida^ she again sought the blue 
waters of the Gulf Stream, and up along that lovely coast she sped 
full swiftly. When the wind came quartering off the land, the sea 
bore upon its heaving breast loads of perfume from the orange and 
lemon groves, and the myrtle-breath nestled in its waves. There 
are few coasts more pleasant to sail than that of East Florida. The 
water runs deep close in-shore, and in calm weather you may run 
within a hundred yards of the beach, enjoying all the rich variety 
of land and sea scenery at one and the same time. Some foolish 
land-lubbers have Ingrahamatically described a sea-voyage as being 
monotonous / Are the outlines of peerless beauty monotonous to 
the blind 1 Is the eloquence of a soul-winning orator monotonous 
to an idiot 1 Then, reader, from these deductions take my opinion 
of all who pronounce a sea-voyage monotonous. Have we not 
changes, continual variations of wind and weather, requiring a cor¬ 
responding activity on the part of those on board ? Have we not 
our games of amusement, as varied and as many as the changes in 
woman’s fickle nature 1 Have we not our books and charts 1 ^ Have 
we not instruments to trace each line, and give a place and name 
and altitude to every star that gems heaven’s azure concave ] Have 
we not our yam-spinning circle of jovial fellows, our brotherhood 
of soul-joined, heart-united ones ] Have we not our hours of mer¬ 
riment and our times of peril; each chasing hard upon the heels of 
the other 1 Do not the sea-birds give ns music, and does not the 
mighty ‘ voice of many waters’ sing our nightly lullaby ? Cannot 
we lie on our backs, on a spare studding-sail, and gazing sky-ward, 
feincy every shape in nature, from among the ever-changing, wind¬ 
swept clouds of heaven ] Is there monotony in all this 1 Go to! 
go to! Show me the dull scribbler in his musty garret; cob-webs 
for his rigging, dust for a sweetener to his atmosphere ; dirty walls 
in quarto before his aching eyes, and a manuscript for which he *11 
scarce get enough to pay for the crackers and cheese which has fed 
his flickering life-lamp; and then I ’ll tell you if there’s monotony 
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afloat or ashore. Ask the poor factory girl, who toils fourteen or 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, if she would leave that endless 
heart-drying loom, to cruise upon the ‘ glad waters of the dark blue 
sea ;* think you she would cry monotony then ? Again I say, Go 
to ! ye sea-sick lubbers, who call ‘ God’s mirror’ monotonous ! Ye 
are worse than Atheists. I’m wroth with the whole race of ye; 
and in this mood I ’ll end this chapter. * Monotonous,’ indeed ! 
monotonous! 


OHAFTXR rlFTB. 

Reader, we ’ll not tell you of the passage home, or how the 
‘ Mary C ’ sped in her wild swiftness; how she battled the 
squalls of Hatteras, and Virginia’s stormy capes; but you may fancy 
yourself standing, a few days after the time of our last chapter, on 
Gloucester-point, a little way below the city of Philadelphia. It is 
New-Year’s Day. Look city-ward. See how toy the gay flags, 
the many-colored banners, with the fresh breeze and the golden 
sun-beams. Nature has put on her brightest dress of the season, 
and met the young year with a smile on her face; but, as you look 
to the groves, you see that she is in half-mouming for the old one, 
who bore away her green leaves, her sweet flowers. Nature smil¬ 
ing on a wintry day, is like Grief laughing at a funeral. But, look ! 
look down toward the island—Reedy Island. Do you not see a 
gallant craft, with many a snowy wing outspread, speeding along 
the glitteriM river, the foam curling back from her prow 1 It is 
the ‘Mary C—.’ Her trip is nearly ended. Come on board of 
her, reader; does not her appearance invite you 1 How beautiful! 
with her tall tapering masts clothed in virgin white, from the deck 
up even to their peaks; and above all, our beloved‘flower-flag* 
waving as if it knew the proud destiny of the nation it represents. 
And then how smoothly and swiftly glides that beauteous craft 
through the still waters, as if she was skimming over, rather than 
parting them! Beautiful and gallant was she after whom thou 
wast named, noble craft!—but not more so than thou art now in 
thy gala-dress dancing on thine own element I 

On the deck stands the weather-bronzed captain; around him his 
passengers, all taking a gladsome look at the city. Ned too is 
there; he stands at the helm guiding the schooner with easy hand, 
and by his side is Miriam Dwyer, the lovely Jewess. Her look is 
sorrowful, while joy sits on all other countenances. She w sad, for 
a parting is near. And so is Ned, though he has other reasons for 
sadness. He is approaching a city where but a few short days be¬ 
fore he left a father whom he feared but respected, a mother whom 
he loved, a sister whom he adored; left them without a word or a 
tear. And TJumght told him what a few deys might have wrought. 
Death rides on a swifter chariot than Time; Death hath never felt 
the smile of Mercy; and that sister, that mother, that father, where 
might they be 1 Thought to the absent is often, alas! too often a 
flparful plague. 
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But see! the schooner nears the city; aloft fly the ready seamen, 
ready to fold close those snowy wings, when their vessers flight is 
ended. Now they pass the Navy-Yard, and then glide along by 
the piers, which are filled with gay parties, who with waving ’ker¬ 
chiefs and scarfs shout a welcome to the Homeward Bound, They 
are at the foot of Pine-street; the captain raises his trumpet: ‘Stand 
by,’ he shouts, ‘ sheets, halliards, clewlines and buntlines I In of all 
cheerily I fiirl away, boys; make snug, and then come down to the 
wharf fastenings I ’ 

In an instant every spar was bare, every sail was almost entirely 
hidden. Still under her head-way, the schooner moved gracefully 
on past Walnut and Chesnut-streets, until she reached Race-street, 
where, with one turn of the helm, her course changed and she floated 
in a moment more beside the wharf, where stood her owner, 
ready to ask, ‘ What luckV We ’ll let him and the captain talk of 
that, while we follow Ned and Miriam, who have disappeared. In 
the schooner’s elegant after-cabin, he sits, with her head on his 
shoulder. Her heavy sobs almost choke her utterance, but hear 
her words; 

‘ Edward, must we part 1 — so soon, and after such a short life of 
happiness 1 It will break my heart I You saved my life once oh I 
save it now!* 

‘ Dear Miriam, be calm—be womanly. Absence, distance, iiTne 
can never change true hearts. Our separation will not be eternal; 
yet for a time we must indeed part. I cannot go with you!’ 

‘ Then I gc» alone /’ sobbed the poor girl; but all was ready for 
their departure, and she was soon called to join her friends. The 
steamer that was to bear her away lay pufling off her steam like a 
big baby of Impatience kicking in a close cradle; and soon the 
party, accompanied by Ned, were on her decks. 

‘Dear Edward!’ whispered Miriam, ‘write to me in Baltimore, 
and after that in Galveston, Texas; and remember that I remain 
unmarried^ till you—till you see me.’ 

Oh, how roseate was her blushing cheek, how liquid her soulful 
eyes, as she said this! And then the steamer’s bell rang its startling 
peal, and to those lovers it seemed the death-knell of joy. They 
parted. He sprang ashore ; the steamer backed out, then dashed 
down the river on her destined course. Slowly and with down-cast 
eyes, betokening a sad and thoughtful heart, Ned walked back to¬ 
ward his vessel. 

He was just stepping on board, without noticing who stood on 
the deck, when he was addressed by a voice which made him start 
convulsively. It was stem, cold and harsh; it was his father's tone. - 

‘ So, Sir! you have returned ] I suppose you are sick of the sea, 
and are willing to ask my forgiveness; and, if I permit you to come 
home, to do as 1 toishy not as you will—eh V 

‘ No, Sir,’ answered Ned,calmly but proudly; ‘no. Sir; I ask no 


* Miriam Dwtbr ia still uftnarried,-afiid mnre boMtiful than ever. Oh, Woman I thy name is 
OmtUmqfl 
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home from you; I have found a dearer home on the breast of the 
glorious ocean; cordial friends and honest men share with me my 
oaken dwelling; and, Sir, none here dare strike me; no one would 
strike me ; they all love me too dearly.’ 

‘Is this your choice, degenerate boy!—a life of hardship and 
peril shared with such associates; is this the life which you choose, 
in preference to one of luxury and ease, where you would have 
nothing to do but to study 

‘ Father, a life of honor with these rough men, a life of peril and 
hardship, in preference to a life of luxury, where in a fit of hasty 
anger I may oe struck to the earth,'like some refractory slave; any 
Sir, but that!’ 

‘ Boy ! do you know my power and my rightful authority 1 Do 
you know that I could drag you home tied like a felon, and lock 
you there!’ 

‘ Sir, do so! Bind me and bar me; but remember, no locks, 
bonds or bars can bind my spirit. It is free; free as the glad al¬ 
batross that skims far and wide over the ocean, and sleeps when it 
listeth on the bosom of the wave that feeds it. Exercise your 
‘ rightful authority,’ Sir, if you choose; but bind me strong and bar 
me well. I love the ocean! The sea is my home ; and beware', 
Sir, lest I seek it again, in spite of bolts and bars. Love like mine 
defies both.’ 

‘ Boy! it is well! You have chosen ! Never enter my house 
again. From this moment I disinherit you forever! Not one far¬ 
thing of mine shall ever cross your palm! Now, Sir, enjoy your 
* prospects’—enjoy your ‘associations !’ ’ 

‘ It is well, my father—father no longer! I have anticipated 
your kind disinheritance. Since you disgraced me with a blow, I 
have not borne your name. My energies, my hopes, my ambition, 
and all of the man which God has given me, will carry me alone 
through the world. ^Resurgam* is my motto—independence my 
character! Farewell, Sir; you might have made me all you could 
have wished—now I will make myself!' 

The father turned sternly away and strode up the wharf. The 
son turned tearfully around toward the captain, who met him with 
open arms: 

‘Ned, cheer up, my boy!’ said he; ‘J’ZZ be your father now. 
Cheer up! We sail to-morrow, with a load of flour for Rio de 
Janerio. If you want any thing, run down to my locker and get 
some money, and go ashore and buy it; there’s the key. Come, 
boy 1 do n’t be down-hearted. Grief is like an anchor in the hold, 
where it can’t be got at; it only weighs down the ship, without 
being of any use !’ 

Ned brightened up; he felt that he was not friendless, but he did 
so long to see his sister and mother! Alas! that sister cared not 
for him, though he loved her so dearly. Her aim was to supplant 
him in parental affection. Her hatred was, oh God ! how unnaJtu- 
ral! But it was / 

But a truce to sadness, atid ho! for the merry sea! 
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STANZAS. 

My love is now no earthly love, 

No perishable form ; 

The one I worship dwells above 
The sunshine and the storm : 

Her image in my heart is warm, 

Though none would know *t was there, 
So many years have passed since she 
Went to breathe heavenly air. 

But lately, wandering in a wood, 

I caught within a brook 
Which mirrored that dark neighborhood. 
The sadness of my look; 

Reading therein, as in a book, 

The story of my life, 

I saw the world had naught for me; 
Father — nor fiiend—nor wife. 


Too much among my kind I dwell_ 

Their thoughts are none of mine j 

And such companionship is hell 
To one remembering thine. 

All pleasures — friendship, music, wine_ 

Come coldly to my heart; 

From noisy mirth I steal to walk 
Where thou so silent art 

Oft in the ruder glare of noon. 

Amid the hurrying crowd, 

I see thy grave beneath the moon, 

And thee within thy shroud: 

And when the voice of men is loud. 

Amid the roar I stop. 

And hear again the rooty clods 
On thy smooth co ffin dropw 

Such fancies token, I am told, 

A weak, distempered brain; 

And often, ere the limbs are old. 

The mind begins to wane. 

There is a mansion where th* insane 
In guarded chambers dwell; 

Oft on its walls I gaze, and say, 

‘ Is there a vacant cell?* 

But there is yet one dwelling-place. 

Which I would rather choose ; 

*T is where on thy sharp,marble face 
Drip the slow-soaking dews. 

I wander there alone to muse. 

The church-yard’s frequent guest. 

And leaning on thy tomb-stone, sigh, 

* When shall I, too, have rest V 
VOL. XXVII. 6 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


BY THB ARCn-HUUBUO. 


TBEATS OF SACKS: AND OP SACKS. THE SACK DEGENERATE. 

‘Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 

And can’t tell where to 6nd them: 

Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 

And bring their tails behind them. 

'Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep, 

And dreampt she beard them bleating: 

But when she awoke, she found it a joke. 

For still they were all fleeting. 

‘Then up she took her little crook, 

Determin’d for to find them; 

She found them indeed, but it made her heart bleed, 

For they’d left all their tails behind ’em.’ 

Motbbr Ooosb. 

A MISFORTUNE similar to the one so touchingly described by that 
sublime poetess, Mother Goose, has befallen the Arch-Humbug in 
the case of that portion of his flock wearing the Sack Degenerate. 
They have ‘ lejl all their tails behind 'em !' 

What then is the Sack Degenerate 1 

As its name implies, it is emphatically a ^ runty* scion of the pa¬ 
rent Sack Proper. It resembles the latter in some respects, but it 
fits closer to the figure, and is considerably shorter. . It the inside 
coat of a man show itself below his sack, or if wearing no inside 
coat his sack is barely sufficient for the preservation of decency, 
then may you safely pronounce it one of the ‘ Degenerate.* This 
variety bears about the same relation to the former in size and ap¬ 
pearance as does broccoli to the cauliflower. 

The Sack Degenerate usually makes its appearance upon a man 
a year after the Sack Proper. This fact I scarcely know how to 
account for. I have sometimes fancied that men wear the large 
sack one year, and economize the next in the scant one; but for my 
part I would rather stint myself in fire, or food, than in cloth; I 
would prefer depriving myself of a little amusement, or of a party 
or two, to making my appearance in the street in the semblance of 
an overgrown school-boy. Again, it has occurred to me that nature 
has operated in this case as in every other, to restore the equilib¬ 
rium of things: if she gives us a remarkably fine crop one summer, 
we often see the harvest fall short in the next. Thirdly, I have 
occasionally imagined that the sack may in its nature resemble 
certain plants, which will flourish very well, and grow luxuriantly 
for one season, but after that become weak and puny; or many 
imported seeds, which for one year produce fine plants which per¬ 
haps arrive at maturity, but the seeds gathered from them will grow 
up into poor, spindly, insignificant caricatures of vegetable life. 

The Sack Proper may be likened to a Doctor Johnson, the Sack 
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Degenerate to his Boswell. A sound turnip, and one that has been 
frozen and thawed, may represent the two garments. If the Sack 
Degenerate be not a stunted variety of the genus Sack, it is a base, 
contemptible imitation of the pea-jacket of the seamen. 

These gentlemen in short sacks invariably bring to my remem- 
. brance Rabelais's * ten thousand panniers full of bob-tailed devils.’ 
I am inclined to suspect them of being disciples of Lord Monboddo, 
who, supposing with him, that in the lapse of time, and amid the 
various mutations of the whole human race, the primitive tail of the 
genus homo has been gradually worn away ana eradicated, (till at 
length it has totally disappeared and left not a trace behind,) wish 
in like manner to get rid of the artificial tail of the outward man. 
Strange that any human being should be visited with an inclination 
to resemble a bull-terrier! 

This propensity to dock, which appears to be inherent in our 
nature, and confined to us alone, we have seen exercised in the 
horse, the sheep, and other domestic animals; but no one could 
ever have dreampt that man himself would under any circumstan¬ 
ces become the victim of the passion. All the indignities we inflict 
upon the brute creation man has hitherto been privileged from. 
Now that we and our clothes are threatened with, yea! made 
subject to, one, and not the least, of these injuries, it hath become 
the duty of every good man to resist this innovation. Ye blind 
leaders of the blind, ye know not what ye do! It is not the mere 
cutting off of three, or six, or eight inches of cloth, that I exclaim 
against; that shoi^ld not move my steadfast soul. But what I fear, 
is this; that if this fashion extend itself among all classes, we shall 
become a nation of conceited men I 

Tailors—where are ye 1 Why do ye not raise your voices, and 
protest against this saving of cloth, this libel upon the taste of the 
age ] Let us return if you will to the doublet and the cloak; but 
away vrith this mockery of a tail, this termination which ends where 
it ought not! Let us be tail-less animals, or animals with decent 
tails! Let us approximate to the untrimmed game-cock, not to 
the conceited and curly-tailed drake I 

I am convinced that a short tail is an indication of conceit in man 
or any other animal. A docked horse, I am positive, is a much 
more conceited beast than a long-tailed one. The ape with merely 
an abbreviated attempt at a tail, or the pig with a concise and spi¬ 
ral one, is a much more distinguished animal, in his own opinion, 
than is the lordly tiger or princely lion, possessing (to speak scientifi¬ 
cally,) a much more considerably produced caudal extremity. By 
the way, it is a curious coincidence, that M. Granville, the illustra¬ 
tor of La Fontaine’s fables, has almost invariably depicted the dock¬ 
ed, short-tailed, or tail-less animals in a garment which is an exact 
representation of the Sack Degenerate, while he has given to the 
long-tailed beasts a coat corresponding, or a wide and flowing 
mantle. Did he perceive the analogy 1 

Look at the wren. He is unquestionably the most pert and con- 
t:eited of all birds. And why 'i He cannot help being so; the dis- 
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position arises from his short tail; it is his destiny, indicated by his 
tail; written on it by nature, in characters not to be misinterpreted. 
Any one who never saw the bird before, could read his character 
without the necessity of referring to Wilson, or Audubon, or any¬ 
body else. 

The tail of any animal is in my opinion intimately connected 
with, and a sort of expositor, (infallible, if we can but hit upon the 
correct principles of judging therefrom,) of his moral and intellec¬ 
tual faculties. Why, if it be not so, do scientific men always de¬ 
scribe the size of a beast or bird, by giving the length from the tip 
of the nose, the very centre of the parts in which the mental facul¬ 
ties are supposed to reside, the middle of the visage, the organ on 
which depends much of its expression, to what]—to the end of the 
tail—rthe end^ mark!—comprehending that member from its very 
beginning, from its first rudiment, to that undefinable point where 
it fades away into nought—the whole tail, showing that they attach 
infinite importance to that perquisite, as it may be called, of beasts. 

How did the ass of old, or as others have it, the Devil, e\’ince his 
surpassing conceit and absurdity] By ^painting his tail sky-blue, 
‘Neat but not gaudy!* as he pithily expressed his opinion of the 
effect of the decoration. Why did he exercise his taste in color¬ 
ing upon his tail, rather than his earn, or his hoofs, or any other 
part of him] Why did Shakspeare speak of a ‘rat without a 
tail,* but as meaning a monster destitute of the very essence and 
insignia of his race ] What would become of a fish without his 
tail] Would he not be at the mercy of every current, little better 
than a ship without a rudder] Woiild a Canadian carman swear 
so much, so fast, and so long in bad French, were the tail of his cart 
prohibited] No, no! A thousand times, no! Doth not much de¬ 
pend on the tail of the kite; is it not in truth the most important 
member thereof] Who would take any notice of, or trouble his 
head about, a comet without a tail ] Sages might sit up to watch 
the peregrinations of such a wandering light; they might be all agog 
to account for the phenomenon. But what would we common 
people think about it] A comet without a tail! Disgraceful! Im¬ 
modest! Do n’t speak of it! 

It is true, that astronomers say, that when a comet approaches 
very close to the sun, the tail is no longer discernible. This fact 
they explain by very learned reasons, overlooking altogether, (as 
sages will,) the simple solution of the problem, which I take upon 
myself the merit of having originated, the supposition that it is burnt 
off by the excessive heat that we may imagine to exist there. What 
more natural and reasonable than this presumption] And yet I 
doubt not that jealous rival philosophei's will ridicule the idea. 
The tail appears gradually again, I confess, as the comet recedes 
from the source of light and heat; but we can readily conceive that 
it grows out again, just like our nails or hair under the like circum¬ 
stances. The Romans were undoubtedly of this opinion, as I judge 
from their calling the tail of a comet, ‘comie,’ the hair; the comet 
itself, ‘Stella crinita,* long-haired star. Now, adopting this solution 
as the true one, and applying the same system of reasoning to Sacks 
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Degenerate, we arrive at the inevitable conclusion that these gar¬ 
ments have at some period, more or less remote, been scorched! 

The mystery is a mystery no longer; we comprehend instantly 
the cause of the brevity of the Sack Degenerate. Behold now, and 
marvel, how one branch of universal philosophy illustrates another; 
how every variety of human knowledge, bears upon every other 
variety! Behold with admimtion, how the greatest and earliest of 
sciences comes in its direst extremity to the aid of the least and the 
latest, of which I am the great prophet and supporter! 

How could the gentlemen wearers of sacks, have burnt the tails 
of them 1 Only by venturing them too near the fire, as the comets 
have done. Why did they so ] To warm their hands. Very well; 
now be attentive, for I am coming to the very pith of my argument. 
I am concentrating, like Burke, all my examples and illustrations 
on one single point, and if you lose the thread one moment now, 
you are dished, without hope of redemption. To this point I have 
•been tending slowly but surely, as the current of the Niagara river 
to the falls, ever since the beginning. I have now arrived at the 
‘jumping-off place ;* so, prepare ! prepare ! prepare 1 Follow me 
boldly, firmly ! Hold fast to my skirts, like Don Cleofas de Zam- 
bullo to those of Asmodeus, lest ye fall, and perish in the confusion 1 

It is a time-honored and undisputed principle in the considera¬ 
tion of mankind, that it is a very rare circumstance to find any but a 
conceited man approaching the fire with a great-coat or sack de¬ 
generate on his back, for the purpose of warming his hands. The 
very act itself is admitted as proof presumptive, circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, of conceit; a masonic sign, not to be mistaken by the initiated. 
The vulgar Englishman always does this. The vulgar Englishman 
is the very personification of conceit. The vulgar Englishman, (as 
do his imitators,) invariably wears one of these docked garments. 
Ergo, the garment in question, the Sack Degenerate, is an almost 
infallible indication of this foible of the mind. ‘ Quod erat demon¬ 
strandum,’ as Euclid hath it. Verily, the beginning and the end of 
all things is the same. 

Proud as I am of this lecture, as a model of reasoning, I cannot 
help sighing to think that it will find many imitators. Why will not the 
lawyers of the day take example from the lucid and convincing ar¬ 
guments, the concise and elegant logic, displayed in this perform¬ 
ance 1 Wedded to precedents, slaves of technicalities, stubborn in 
their conceit, they refuse to be taught, and scoff at improvement. 
Let them go their ways. But oh I what an extraordinary and supe¬ 
rior lawyer I should have made I 

The only possible plea in my opinion in excuse of this enormity, 
or rather prodigy; this coat that is not a coat, but a sort of under¬ 
shirt stretched out and worn in the wrong place; is that of econ¬ 
omy ! If any can afford to buy no better, let him purchase one of 
these; but Heaven have mercy on his miserable family, or if he have 
BO family, on his miserable self! He receives my sincere commis¬ 
eration : I do not wish to insult him by extending the sympathy 
which may not be desired, but I repeat it again, I pity him. Cold 
must be the heart of that man who does not! 
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Have none of the gentlemen wearing the Sack Degenerate ever 
observed a cat licking and pawing her tail on a summer’s after¬ 
noon 1 What is the object of the process 1 Every fool can under¬ 
stand that she licks it for the purpose of cleaning or washing it, but 
not every wise man even knows why she paws it. The vulgar and 
commonly-received opinion is, that she does so with the intention of 
drying it, of squeezing out the moisture. Very plausible, but not the 
true solution. Some philosophers have supposed that by the opera¬ 
tion she excites. a current of electricity, which causes a pleasant 
sensation, while not a few dull people have declared that she amuses 
herself in that manner, merely for Want of something better to do, 
and have urged, in support of their opinion, that if a mouse appear, 
she instantly ceases from her employment. But I affirm, and will 
maintain against all comers, that her manipulations are to be attri* 
buted entirely to her desire of lengthening out her tail and preserv¬ 
ing it supple. Now, why may not these unfortunate gentlemen 
take the hint ] It is marvellous that necessity has not before thid 
given them the wit to discover of themselves, that by dint of pulling 
daily the skirts of their coats, they may induce them to hang down 
a little lower, or at least break them of a habit they have of stick¬ 
ing straight out behind, as if they were anxious to part company 
with their owners. 

Not to be scandalous, I have seen in the streets some Sacks De¬ 
generate, the tails of which brought forcibly to my mind the remem¬ 
brance of those figures which almost every one in his time has 
constructed out of paper, and which, from time immemorial, by a 
great stretch of imagination, have been universally recognized 
among children as true, undoubted chickens. Oh ! that I possessed 
the caricaturing pencil of Leonardo da Vinci! Then would I give 
you an idea of the appearance which words cannot adequately de¬ 
scribe. 

If cheated by their tailors, these gentlemen all must acknowledge 
to be the victims of a relentless destiny, and I am satisfied that no 
well-principled jury would award damages to a tailor, in case of an 
assault and battery, in consequence of his sending home to a man 
such a garment. The making of it amounts, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, to a libel on a gentleman’s figure ; and it is a principle of law 
that no man shall profit by his own misdemeanor; so that it might 
perhaps even be adjudged that no man should be expected to pay 
for a Sack Degenerate. I hope, however, that such a decision may 
never be made, lest they become too popular. 

If it be really the desire of the wearers of the Sack Degenerate 
that their vestments should be cut in that peculiar mode, there is 
nothing more to be said, except that I pronounce their taste to be 
unnatural, artificial, perverted, monstrous and unhallowed ; their 
course to be calculated to undermine and subvert the foundations of 
all beauty and gracefulness in dress. That it is not a natural taste, 
may be gathered from the proceedings of the sailor when he arrives 
in port after a long cruise. His first ambition, (after having a spree,) 
is to make his appearance in a long-tail coat; his second, to nde in 
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a hack. That it is not an elegant taste, the example of Jim Crow, 
the most exquisite of all negroes, sufficiently proves. I need scarcely 
say, that I allude to his choice of a ‘Zon^-tail blue.* Furthermore, 
it M a vulgar taste. Else why do we speak so contemptuously of 
the ‘ tag, rag and hoh-taiV of the earth, meaning thereby the extreme 
vulgar, the very off-scouring of humanity ] Does not this evince 
the universal opinion in all time of the vulgarity of short tails ] 

A few words more, and I have done. Error in all ages hath been 
anxious to make converts, and persevering in extending itself. 
These gentlemen may be presumed to be desirous of gaining pro¬ 
selytes to their system. Like the tail-less fox in the fable, they would 
probably like to see the whole of their race suffering under the same 
infliction. For myself, I have no hesitation in acknowledging that 
I have an innate respect for a long, old-fashioned, snuff-colored or 
blue broadcloth great-coat. I am really persuaded that I would not 
be afraid to lend money (if it were abundant with me,) to a man that 
dared to wear such a garment; I am always interested in such a 
person by an unaccountable sympathy; my heart yearns toward him, 
as kindred spirit. I have no objection to a man*s wearing a linen 
jacket in summer; but as for these mongrels, these abortions, these 
detestable Sacks Degenerate, they find no favor in my eyes. 

I am not for them, nor they for me. I say, down with them, and 
down with all conceited men ! I call upon you, ye old-fashioned peo¬ 
ple, to aid me in resisting this new-fangled invention; I call upon you, 
ye gentlemen, that have good figures, set your faces against this 
graceless garment; I call upon you, ye gentlemen with bad figures, 
use your utmost endeavors to put down this coat, which makes you 
look ten times worse; I call upon you, ye princes and potentates of 
the fashionable world; let us summon a Congress of Vienna, and 
preserve the integrity of our tails entire; I call upon ye, all good 
citizens; let us have a meeting in the park, and protest against 
and ‘take measures* to check the growth and diffusion of foreign 
principles and foreign influence in our blessed country, through the 
medium of Sacks Degenerate I 


THE MANIAC. 

A LivTNo statue, whence a soul baa fled, 

A shattered form of the Eternal stands 
Proud in hifl agony, though Hope is dead; 

Silent and thoughtless, mid Life’s high commands. 

The cold stem skeleton of Thought is there. 

And sickly fanciea o’er his features stray 

Through lines where burning tears have seared their way: 

A living grave, a palace of Despair. 

How round his brain unhallowed fancies rave! 

The charnel of a thoiuand glorious thoughts. 

Where ghostly fears dance on their blighted grave ; 

Cold Memory hides them with a thousand blots. 

His life, whence all has fled that could not die. 

Is like a tearless wo or some dim, sightless eye! 
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THE OLD YEAR. 


‘ Oh thou great Movement of the Unlverte. 

Or Change, or Flight of Time, for ye are one! 

That heareit, silently, this vieible scene 
Into Kigbt’s shadow and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me 7 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on. 

Yet know not whither. Man foretells afhr 
The courses of the stars ; the very hour 
He knows, when they shall darken or grow bright: 
Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and of death 
Come unforewamed.' 


Onward, still blindly onward urging, 

With booming voice sublime, 

One fragment more falls, downward surging, 
Into the Gulf of Time; 

Falls, with a sound of wo and groaning 
From its retumless host, 

As, with a sad and grievous moaning, 

The year gives up the ghost. 


All frosted o’er with rime, and hoary, 

Time droops his palsied head ; 

From his thronged realms is heard his story, 
The story of the dead: 

See how his path is tracked with sadness. 
With scenes of poignant grief; 

Some fainting in their hour of gladness. 
Some in the ripened sheaf. 


III. 

Over her first-bom yearned a mother; 
How deep, how rich her joy! 

Swift fell the gloom her joys to smother, 
Death came and claimed the boy : 

One hour her breast was as a fountain 
That bore Love’s rosy glow. 

The next, it heaved beneath a mountain 
Of overwhelming wo ! 

IV, 

A dreamer, almost faint with blisses. 
Gazed on his plighted love ; 

Such raptures blended in their kisses 
As have their home above : 

A night of darkness and of sorrow 
Boiled on its sombre tide. 

And when he woke to hail the morrow, 
The angels had his bride! 
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I looked ; a youth of noble bearing 
Surveyed Life’s battle-field; 
Among the foremost, danger daring, 
He entered — not to yield: 

Into the fray impetuous rushing, 
With bold and flashing eye. 
Ambition his proud features flushing, 
He went to win — or die ! 


Love, Hope and Valor in him burning. 
Broad, bright and high his aim. 

He thought, ^om victor fields returning, 

A loving heart to claim. 

One weeper more ! The broken-hearted 
Bends o’er a fresh-turned sod. 

His soaring spirit has departed 
To meet its Maker, God ! 

YH. 

I saw an ancient man and holy, 

A Soldier of the Cross, 

Who at his Saviour’s feet knelt lowlyi 
And deemed earth’s honors dross; 

Whose cheek, although his head was hoary. 
Still wore its youthful bloom. 

Go, full of years and Christian glory, 

Down to the silent tomb. 

VIII. 

We cannot but lament, with weeping. 
Mortality’s last claim. 

While memory has the deeds in keeping 
That sanctify his name. 

Oh! such as he make up the leaven 
That gives the world its worth ; 

And great the gain to him and Heaven, 
That is such loss to Earth! 

IX, 

Brimful of gloomy thoughts, and saddening, 
The Old Year breathes its last ; 

The only feeling left that’s gladdening, 

Is, that its cares are past. 

High hopes, wild joys, and earnest dreaming 
Along its track are spread. 

And even Fancy’s fondest scheming 
Lies mingled with the dead. 


And I, whose heart with hopes was throbbing 
One little year ago. 

Now in lone desolation sobbing. 

Mourn for their overthrow: 

The burning thought, whose vivid flashes 
Were kindled in my breast. 

Expiring now, sinks into ashes. 

And leaves me all unblesL 

TOL. XXTO. 
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ADVENTURES OF A Y A N.K E E-D O O D L E. 


CBAPTSR. rinST. 


I GUESS ^^re may as well go right into the midst of matters at 
once. You see there is no use of defining one^s position, like mem¬ 
bers of congress from the back states and territories, nor of standing 
stock-still on the threshold of a great man’s house, as that poor clown 
Billops of Shawneetown did, frightened at the shadows of Corin¬ 
thian columns. Never hold the door ajar, to keep those on the 
inside or outside in expectancy to catch an ear-ache or get their death 
a-cold. Whether you go into a man’s house, or write a book, or 
propose a question of marriage to one of the sweetest, sweetest, 
sweetest daughters of Adam, make yourself perfectly sure you are 
correct, and then, as the wisdom of the departed Crockett has be¬ 
queathed to us, ‘ Go ahead I will simply premise, in the outset, that 
the writer of this was educated at a Yankee-Doodle College at New- 
Haven, and consequently ought to be able to prepare these documents; 
for my friend was without any education, but the jack-knife of Nature 
had whittled him to so fine a point of intellectual acuteness that polar 
logic could not have shaipened him, nor all the metaphysics of the 
schools, from Propaganda College, where Jesuits are educated, down 
to Green-Hill Seminary, founded by the late Ichabod Crane. I have 
no wish to be placed in a different category, at least so far as relates to 
the country of my birth. For in spite of the disguises of education, 
and the effect which it has to crack off the salient points and angles 
of a man’s character; to smooth his roughness, chisel away his nose, 
and bring his whole face to a womanly smoothness, it is not at all 
likely that I shall have the art to conceal the art of the bom Yankee ; 
for echo is not more true to the voice which dashes against the Green 
Mountains than Nature is to r^ly to her own instincts. If you call 
Hylas, ‘Hylas’ is reechoed. There is something too subtle in cha¬ 
racter to be disguised by a flimsy veil or covering; for I have known 
a woman’s beauty impress the air, when at a distance you obtain an 
indistinct perception of her charms. 

Stubbs was bom in Coos county, Vermont. In what other state 
of this glorious republic should he have been bom 1 Every thing 
in its right place. I have known religious men and Bacchanalian 
poets express the same thought. Stars for the firmament of heaven, 
roses for gardens, horns for bulls, stings for bees, apoplexy for an alder¬ 
man’s stomach, yellowfever for New-Orleans, thieves for melon-fields, 
vagabonds for Texas, but Yankee-Doodles for Vermont. Elsewhere 
it is allowed, you may fall in with some lively specimens ; as in the 
whole extent of the Connecticut valley ; all around Boston, and the 
Massachusetts plantations ; mixed with Dutch blood or Long-Island 
or Pennsylvania; at the head of sloop navigation on all rivers; the 
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undisputed creature ; chips of the same block, whether shining with 
phosphoric brightness among the glades of California, or amid the 
greenness of the great vrestem forests. Nay, it is harder than a 
Chinese puzzle to put your finger on a bit of territpry, disputed or 
undisputed, where the Yankee-Doodle is not. If you go to Land’s 
End, he is there ; to Mount Arrarat, he is there ; to Chimborazo, 
Himalaya, the Mountains of the Moon, or to the Pyramid of Cheops, 
he is there ; any where, in fine, where an ark, a dove, a camel, a snake 
can arrive, by their several faculties ; bartering, and scratching his 
name on trees, stones, and Afiican slaves. 

He knows the whole map of the ancient dominions of Prester 
John, and every nook and comer of Mozambique, and he is hand-in¬ 
glove with all the savages in the world. He has been to Ichaboe 
until he has scraped it perfectly clean ; and if your English trader 
has discovered a new bank of Guano, and is getting resSy to fire a 
gim or two and take possession of it in the name of Her Majesty, 
imagine his concernment to discover a dozen of these fellows twenty 
feet deep in a Guano cavern, scooping it out with their fingers, and 
a Bangor schooner bouncing up and down in a little cove like a duck 
among bulmshes. Now if you walk on the sea-shore at Bildaraxa, 
you will find that you are not the first there, perhaps to your great 
sorrow ; as Captain Jix swore violently, when in walking through the 
streets of Rundown, at the very limits of the dominions of Prince 
Pompadello in Africa, he heard a sharp whistler going through the 
tune of ‘ Yankee-Doodle’ with an easy execution and devilish un¬ 
concern, which threw him at once into a coast-fever. And just so it 
was with the poor soul who discovered Bimpaz, and was just un¬ 
corking a bottle of Madeira in commemoration of the event, when 
he saw a Yankee on a hill-side administering the cold water pledge 
to three natives. What I merely meant to assert was, that in Ver¬ 
mont is found the quintessence or strongest extract of a quality which 
exists elsewhere, so to speak, in homcepathic solutions, and differs from 
the mere essence in its great strength and spiteful rancor. It ope- 
^ rates with a deadly quickness, as a single drop of the oil of tobacco, 
spilled upon the tongue of a stout tom-cat, causes him to fall dead 
immediately, all his ^ nine lives’ snuffed out like the wick of one 
candle. 

Stubbs was bora in Coos county, Vermont. But remember, I 
tell you,, it was not in the district of Lazy Lane. For where the 
mountain comes shelving away to this section, there is the most 
anomalous region. It is dismally flat and swampy; nothing but bogs, 
brambles and cranberry-bushes, where a muskrat, in man places, 
would not get through without being squeezed painfully. Fogs, 
vapors and bad exhalations, together with a rank and succulent 
foliage, shroud it from the cheernilness of day-light, and keep it in 
an habitual eclipse. Wherever a little bog is redeemed by a natural 
drainage, a soaked and decaying hovel is squatted down upon the 
brink. Green and moss-covered shingles stick together in one com¬ 
pacted mass of decay, from which you could puli out the rusty nails 
like 80 many old teeth which cannot stick in the socket of the gums; 
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fences straggling and imperfect in their definition of the boundary, 
broken down if a strong cock crows with tolerable cheerfulness 
upon the rails; ^ few emblems of life, and of indifierent husbandry, 
mark the abode of human beings, and keep the eye of curiosity on 
the stretch for a keener insight into the domestic sanctuary. A few 
dogs, of sluggish habits, cats and rats of no activity, are crawling 
about in a Philadelphian society, sticking their doubtful noses into 
the greasy and unwashed dishes. Without the pasture grounds and 
poor enclosures, there is a wagon-way knee deep \V'ith mud and full 
of ruts, intersected by a few nan-ow paths conducting to every part 
of the settlement. Yet they never bring you by a sudden surprise 
upon any pastoral scene, or landscape of quiet beauty. Quagmires 
of greedy capacity swallow iip whatever is cast upon their decep¬ 
tive ground. The mail-rider, who thought to make a short cut 
through this unknown country to the lively little village of Jigtown, 
near the Coos cataract, sank down apparently through the solid 
ground with his horse and saddle-bags, shrieking for help with a 
stentorian voice; and the tallest pole which could be cut was unable 
to touch him, so that an ornament to society was drowned in mud, 
but the saddle-bags were saved. Mr. Buldox, the minister, came 
also within an ace of his existence. Sink or swim, there is little hope 
for one caught in these dangerous places, and the victim stands as 
much chance as a fly caught in gum-arabic, with his legs, wings and 
proboscis confounded in the plaster, and his breath shut off. 

Beside all these, the y^hole section of country is full of ponds up 
to a dog’s knees in depth, covered all over with a green slime, whicn 
is tough wading for cows, and where they often get their tails stuck. 
And these ponds are connected by streams or ditches of languid 
water, which crawl with the movement of a sick snake, or move on¬ 
ward by capillary attraction. Over these, by day and night, mosqui¬ 
toes, divided into separate cliques and companies, which revolve 
around each other, sing with an unusual chorus, aided by gallinippers, 
whose powers of suction are unequalled. But the liveliest features 
is a little mill-pond ; and this too is covered all over with pond-lilies 
and rank grasses, excepting where the mill-wheel shatters the waters 
into a lively effervescence, and transforms them below into a limpid 
and delicious pool. Yet thence again they go sifting themselves 
through matted roots and bogs, and vegetable matters, and are en¬ 
tirely absorbed in mud. The white miller juts silently out of a little 
window, overlooking the scene, and his soul goes at the rate of a 
few additional beats at this solitary instance of the picturesque. For 
in all other directions the unlovely marsh continues, the abode of 
big bull-frogs, who have got their big cheeks and stomachs swelled 
out with an immense quantity of wind, putting you in mind of 
Bucolics; for as I speak the truth, their sepulchral voice is com¬ 
parable with nothing but the united bellowing of three ordinary 
bulls. They lie just below the surface, as green as grass, with their 
green monstrous eyes rolled alofl, eminently lazy, with the exception 
of an occasional galvanic twitching, and the aforesaid bellowing, 
which costs them no labor, for they do not seem to exercise the 
muscles of their throats. 
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There is something wrong, I guess, in the construction of organs, 
else such bellows would not be needful to breed wind for those stu¬ 
pendous cavities, when a comparatively small bull-frog can puff out 
his two cheeks, and make the surrounding scenery re-bellow with a 
louder music. When a number of these bull-frogs, say ten of me¬ 
dium capacity, make a concerted movement, the awful solitudes of 
Lazy Lane Income vociferous as the hill-sides of a pastoral region. 
Marsh answers back to marsh; and when a moment^s silence gives 
token that the chant is done, a fresh croaker renews the noise, rest¬ 
ing his bloated cheeks on a lily : * Ke-bloong, ke-bloong, ke-bloong! 
Bloonk ! bloonk! bloonk! bloonk ! — Be-loonk ! Moo! moo! 
moo! moo! Urrgh! urrgh! urrgh! Vanderdonk! Vanderdonk! 
Vanderdonk! (sotto voce) Splash! No-you-don't! No-you-don’t! 
No-you-don*t! Augh 1 augn! augh! Loo — loo! loo! — loo! 
Hong-kong! Hong-kong! Hong-kong ! Ai! ai! ai! ai! ai! ai; 
Bmoom ! — oom — oom ! O I —! O ! ~ O! Cologne ! Cologne ! 
Cologne ! Cologne! Luck! luck ! luck ! luck ! luck ! luck ! A la 
distance^ Good Luck ! Then the little fellows take it up in earn¬ 
est from places which are covered over with a little moisture. ‘ We ! 
we! we!—wee! P*-wee ! p*-wee! p*-wee ! p^-wee ! Charley 
Tucker! pretty boy! pretty boy! go-a-nshing-on-Sunday 1 Charley 
Tucker !’ Big ones again : * Bow-wop ! bow-wop ! bow-wop ! bow- 
wop ! Boong-m V 

It might be profitable to recount the variety of these vpices, from the 
tree-frog, which is like the locust, except that the latter is a crescendo^ 
in music, feebly beginning and winding up to an extravagant pitch of 
postulation; but the other is a continued monotone and articulation of 
the letter r, as if he were wrapping it aroimd his tongue ; this always 
when the clouds are coming, or the first rain-drops have commenced to 
fall. Then we have the small, diminutive piper, who lives in shoal water, 
and very likely was a tad-pole, until accident or the workings of nature 
tore off his tail, and changed the style of his locomotion. His voice is 
like the sound of those strings of small sleigh-bells which are girded 
around the bellies of horses ; but this is reversing the comparison. 
Yet what stnick me most, was the extraordinary compass and variety 
of the big bull-frogs, whose voices came out of their throats as from 
the depths of a sepulchre. With the exception of the foregoing, 
nothing breaks upon the awful stillness; nothing, unless it be the 
slippery form of the black snake, the tedious baying of watch-dogs 
and mean curs, and the hum of the mosquitoe; but at night the 
screech-owls muster in great numbers on the tree-branches, and 
spread over the whole region a presentiment of death. 

And with respect to the natives of this peculiar country, (its limits 
are very small,) it could not be expected in the nature of things that 
they should possess the characteristics of the remaining Vermont, 
It would not be treating them unjustly to say that there was no life 
in them. They were a green-eyed, sickly, cadaverous set of indi¬ 
viduals, who did not even know ‘ what's whatsleeping at home 
like their own cats, who delighted in stoves and ashes. To them the 
distincdon between blue and white was immaterial ; they did not 
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see any difference betwixt the taste of an apple and a potato; in¬ 
quired little into the nature of things, and tooic the existence of a 
God for granted. No debates are ever heard among them ; they 
raise no questions, and say ‘ yaw, yaw’ to every form of interroga¬ 
tion. Too lazy in the choice of wives to go beyond the mephitic 
marshes, they pick out the first woman who is not their sister, giving 
their first cousins the preference. The consequence is the same as 
when you keep planting the same melons in the same patch. In 
course of time they fell away from their first excellence, and lose 
the good qualities of high-souled, able-bodied men. They all had 
some preposterous mark about them, and they all moved and acted 
after an outlandish fashion. They all of them spoke through their 
noses, or as one talks through a conch-shell; or else they grinned, 
or looked snakish about the mouth and teeth; or squinted with an 
unusual sort of squint out of one or both eyes ; or had their mouths 
drawn all askew; or looked perpetually scared, as if sixpence were 
taken from them under unjust pretences. In short, the grimaces 
and fandangoes which they cut in divers ways were most fantastic. 
Some hiccoughed and yawned at every word; others whistled all 
the aspirates through a hole in their teeth; and not one of them 
who did not belch continually. One inhabitant laughed with an in¬ 
sane giggle, whether owing to a peculiar cut of his jaw-bone, or to 
an involuntary twitching of the muscle, or to down-right idiocy, is 
doubtful. It made no difference whether he told any thing which 
called on his hearers to be merry, or that his wife had gone to her 
long home, or that he was suffering from ailments of the body; nay, 
even if he shed big tears of affliction, they gushed out amid the dis¬ 
order of his giggling, and were splendent with the light of his idiotic 
smiles. They had more queer ways than would be believed should 
I write them down in a book ; and beside, their whole speech was 
of the rudest structure ever set down in any known dialect of boors. 
Take them all in all, body and soul, there is no race like them, not 
the Anthropophagi. I have read wonders recorded by that old tra¬ 
veller, Sir John Maundeville, and can safely challenge all nature to 
produce their ditto. 

As the men were wanting in martial quality, the women were 
most unlovely patterns, petite skeletons, shrivelled flesh, and ill-com¬ 
pacted bones. Scarcely the remotest spot in America is not blest 
with some charms of womanhood, some graces sweetly, wildly 
blooming; fanned never by the passionate breath of admiration, 
yet worthy of the loveliest gardens in the world. Had nature placed 
them in a different sphere, the wild eyes of lovers would suppliantly 
relate to them how dearly they were loved ! Yet here was not one 
paragon. Their figiyes were like broom-sticks dressed in grave- 
clothes. Wherever there should have been a bosom, or any promi¬ 
nence, it was as if a hatchet had chipped it away to an unbecoming 
flatness. Their forms were ghostly, their faces ghastly, their hair 
grizzly. To love them was a disease, for they were like the men, 
wo-begone and degenerate. When a young man wished to espouse 
one of them, he would take her to walk with him upon the swamp 
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margin, and if any flowers were in the way, he trampled them un¬ 
der his hoofs, and never gave her so much as a pond-lily. But it is 
very likely he would be eating an onion or a wild carrot, when sud¬ 
denly he would give her such a smack upon the lips that the turtles 
would drop from the logs like so many dead weights, and sink to 
the bottom. Some how or other he managed to divulge the matri¬ 
monial plot, while she would hearken with a pleased air, and look 
into his grassy eyes with somewhat of the satisfaction of true love. 
On the morrow they were married. In the course of time the feeble 
wail of their infants was heard like mice in a granary. None of 
your robust babies, that fling their arms about, and spring up and 
down on the nurse’s palm, catching their breath with extacy. They 
rolled their leaden eyes in the direction of pap, and sacked with no 
courage. Cutting teeth put a great many of them into their little 
graves, where Nature would yet vindicate herself, for the parents 
w’ould go and sob, as if the affliction were too cruel, and they would 
put up a small red sand-stone scratched upon with the baby’s name. 
It is a fact that many families were large, and the breed did not 
show any disposition to run out. This indicates to us the curse of 
being the first originator of any evil, physical or moral. The thistle 
and noxious weed will propagate themselves for ever, and the very 
thoughts we think beget the eternal children of their folly. 

It was lamentable to see a whole community so far ^one in re¬ 
missness, for there was not a man among them of intellectual 
brightness; and the head of their principal justice was a conic head, 
betwixt the circumference of a cocoa-nut and the bulb of a cucum¬ 
ber. The fact is, that disease also had much to do in producing 
such a condition of things. Fever-and-ague riots among the ditches 
and green ponds, and the inhabitants are never without it any more 
than they are without tobacco. It is as periodical in all its goings as 
the sun, visiting some every other day, others weekly, and when it 
does come, shakes them with such a convulsive heartiness as a 
setter dog shakes a well-conditioned rat, who not expecting it, dies 
squealing like a young pig, with a brief, spit-fire resistance. You 
will often go into a house and find several generations shaking 
simultaneously. The grand-father wagging his little bald head in 
the midst of the fit, the mother of the family with a pale blotch in 
each cheek, the grown-up boys sitting around the room on stools, 
cold as ice-bergs, cracking the floor with their heels with the rapid¬ 
ity of a Crow-dancer, and the young children chattering away as if 
a dozen pistols were getting ready, and making the- whole cottage 
resound with the clicking of their teeth. Indeed, the activity of 
their lives consists in this. Were it not for this, they would sleep 
the whole time, and never get any grasses cut, nor com planted, 
nor fodder gathered into bams; for their very psalm-tunes languish, 
unless the chorister is a-shaking, and the minister of the parish can¬ 
not preach without it, nor picture to his pale green-faced congre¬ 
gation the pangs of hell and the terrors of the damned. If ever you 
hear a winnowing-machine, or the sound of flails, or the heave-ho! 
of a house-raising, rest assured the workmen have got the fever- 
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and-ague; and I guess that mahes the bull-frogs so spry, for they 
look too dropsical and bloated to indulge in gymnastic exercises. 

Human life is little shortened* A dozen old people are often 
found, in a sort of sickly decrepitude, squatted down on the brink of 
a ditch, whose united ages would make up nine hundred and sixty 
years, and most of them have had four paralytic strokes without 
killing them, and have had their hand shaking like an aspen-leaf 
over the pit of their stomach for years. Funerals at this settle¬ 
ment are very triste and lugubrious; the dead burying the dead, 
the women drowned in tears, and the bell tolling with a faint ding- 
dong, as if the sexton would never toll it again. They carry the 
dead man to the misty grave-yard, dig a hole in the moist earth, 
throw a few bogs over him, and leave him to a repose scarcely 
more dead and unbroken than that of his mortal career. Here 
rests upon the lap of earth the head of the first enervate forefather 
who settled down in this region of stagnant waters, and in this 
dank and dismal hollow, where epitaph is dumb, and poetry brings 
no flowers to sanctify the tomb, will be gathered in Gtod’s own 
good time the living-dead men who now compose the population 
of Lazy Lane. 

A man of strong energy would take almost a single step from the 
aforesaid ridiculous elements to the sublimer sceneries of Vermont. 
There a new life unfolds its vitality at every step; a new character 
is fitted like a garment upon men and beast; the very pores of 
plants suck in the air as it were with a freer lung; while the sun 
itself, which cannot get through the dripping fogs of Lazy Lane, 
nor dry up those dismal ditches, nor stop the throats of the blood- 
an^-oons, and left-handed prediction of owls, the sun comes resting 
like a crown on the loftiest mountain-tops, and fills the beautiful 
vallies full of beams. Here is but a repetition of beauty in a thou¬ 
sand hills and corresponding vales. I mean of general Beauty, for 
its forms are varied beyond all description; at sun rise, at noon¬ 
day, at midnight; in summer, in autumn, in freezing winter; as 
much as a noble countenance is varied by the sentiments of a 
noble soul. . You have seen one landscape thus changing in the 
lights and shadows, suddenly touched and retouched by a magical 
pencil, covered entirely wdth gloom, to be tinged again in all its 
edges with excessive light, developed with the insensible swiftness 
of clouds which roll in brightness, turning the spectator into the 
poet, and begetting thoughts which I am vainly trying to express. 

Imagine a great many landscapes, each whole and perfect in its 
own variety, comprehended from the loftiest summit in a grand 
unity, as the eye of a great soul is able, from its elevation, to 
bind together many sovereign elements into one vast Sublime. 
You see a great many rivers pouring down from one channel to 
another, to mingle themselves with The River, and a great many 
lakes, each the mirror of its own beautiful shores; water-falls gush¬ 
ing over the brim of one basin to replenish another; streams which 
are but a silver thread as well as a voluptuous volume; village ter¬ 
races which have the look of landscape-gardening, with their pierc- 
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ing spires and small temples of God, far-spreading slopes grazed 
upon by innumerable fat herds; great fields, where the golden 
wheat waveth like a wave of the sea, gold and silver and deep 
green commixt as in the figures of a great kaleidoscope; while in 
the far distance, mountain swells beyond mountain, in an intermi¬ 
nable chain, covered in all their outline by the beautiful blue sky! 
A cool bath and Cologne-water are not more refreshing than to 
rise out of such a dog-hole as Lazy Lane to this commanding coun¬ 
try, in which are the quintessence of subtile character and strong¬ 
hold of Yankee-Doodledom. But I guess I ’ll wait till my next 
chapter, before I give you a picture of the true Green Mountain 
boys. 


stanzas: CORNELIA. 


‘Oh! who on earth would love to live, 
Uulc&s he lived to love!’ — w. o. Cz.abk. 


The memory’s treasured current 
O’er many a jewel whirls, 

As rolls the salt sea billow 
For ever over pearls. 

And well do I love to ponder 
On the unretuming hours. 

As blind men love the perfume. 

Though they see no more the flowers. 

Come, friend of my heart! and listen. 
While I speak the name of her 

Whose name is more dear than the relic 
On the breast of the worshipper. 

We carve on the humblest pebble 
Some fancy, all our own; 

And a gem by that impression 
We make the ocean-stone. 

Our memory thus grows priceless, 

Even as the light of day, 

When it takes some holy image 
That life cannot wear away. 

And when, in my restless rovings. 

My feet were long delayed. 

The child could be more censured 
That in flowery vales had strayed. 

For she, the beauteous stranger 
Who has stayed my steps so long. 

Is more than a spotless lily. 

Or a bird of winning song. 

TOL. XXVII. 


Her heart is a fount of kindness, 

And love has its being there; 

Love for a sister angel. 

And a pra>'ing mother’s care. 

Words turned in her mouth to music, 
Like winds in the harps of old. 

And fell as sweet as the dew-drops 
That the rose’s lips enfold. 

Like oil on the troubled waters 
Were they to my heart oppressed. 

And it sank from its yearning pinions 
As a bird sinks down to rest 

The streams of fountain-poets 
Were our thirsting spirits’ wine, 

And our life was like a volume 
Of some ancient bard divine. 

And to her my fevered spirit 
Wings back on every sigh. 

As doves return to their windows. 

Or as incense seeks the sky. 

The name of this lovely maiden 
That Roman mother wore, 

Who displayed her sons, as the only 
Choice jewels in her store. 

And the wife of conquering C^ar 
T hat spotless name once held. 

Which now, like a bow of promise. 
Shines out from the mists of Eld 
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PETER FUNK’S REVENGE. 


»T HARRT rnAVCO 


Walking down Broadway a few mornings since, I discovered a 
man stationed opposite a store which had a small red flag hanging 
at the door, with a large muslin banner, impended from a tall staff, 
which he held, on which was inscribed this strange device : * Beware 
OF Mock Auctions !* Upon inquiry, I learned that this was intended 
as a caution to Peter Funk, and a warning to strangers not to part 
with their money without getting its full value in return. Upon far¬ 
ther inquiry, I learned that this ingenious and benevolent enterprise 
had been suggested by His Honor the Mayor, who in many other 
ways has entitled himself to the gratitude of our citizens. 

I had often heard of Peter Funk, but had never seen the gentle¬ 
man, and having a curiosity that way, determined to make the 
acquaintance of so noted a person. I accordingly entered the store, 
and saw a person dressed in very good style, with a satin scarf and 
gold chain, standing behind a counter, with a small hammer in his 
hand. He was a young man, with an air of the most entire self- 
satisfaction, and nothing seemed to give him any uneasiness except¬ 
ing the ‘Beware !’ on the side-walk, which not only kept bidders from 
entering the store, but caused a crowd of gaping idlers and ragged 
news-boys to collect around his door. He had watches, chains and 
other trinkets, which he seemed anxious to sell to the highest bidder, 
but nobody would bid. 

In one of the pauses of his continuous and commingled exhortations 
to the crowd ‘to walk in and secure a great bargain,* I asked him if 
be was a regularly-licensed auctioneer, and w^as told that he was, and 
that furthermore, he had always conducted his business in the most 
honorable manner, and could produce first-rate recommendations 
from his last employer. This might be true or it might not, but Mr. 
Funk impressed me with the idea that he was an ill-used gentleman. 
If Mr. Funk enjoyed any immunities to commit crime, like Mr. No¬ 
body, and other personages who are often spoken of but never seen, 
it would be very just in our civic Aristides to warn the public against 
his malpractices. But Mr. Funk assured me that he was amenable 
to the laws, like any other merchant, and that he would n*t grumble 
at paying the penalty of any crime of which he might be convicted; 
and he thought it a little peculiar, to say the least of it, that he 
should be selected out from among the fraternity of tradesmen, to 
be victimized. ‘ How'ever,* said Mr. Funk, thrusting his hammer 
into his coat-pocket, ‘ walk into my back ofticc. Mister, and if I 
don’t make your hair stand on eend I *m a demijohn, and no mis¬ 
take !* 

This was making rather free with a stranger; but there was some- 
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thing in the gentleman’s manner which interested me, and I followed 
him, through a small door in the partition, into his den, which was 
ornamented by an engraving of a lady in a satin gown, that, viewed 
at a certain distance, looked like a white horse rearing on his hind 
legs. There were two or three choice works of art beside, inclu¬ 
ding a French snuff-box with a highly objectionable picture in the 
inside of the cover, indicative of Mr. Funk’s taste in such matters. 
Having lighted a cigar and offered me one, which he assured me 
was a ‘ splendid regalia, and no mistake,’ he seated himself in his 
arm-chair and unfolded the following stupendous plan for reveng¬ 
ing his own wrongs, and at the same time doing a good turn to his 
fellow citizens. 

‘ My legal adviser,’ said Mr. Funk, ‘ tells me I can recover im¬ 
mense damages from the mayor, for injury to my business, by his 
bewaring strangers from my store ; but,’ continued Mr. Funk, as he 
knocked the ashes from the end of his cigar with his jewelled little 
finger, in a manner which Pnnce Albert might be proud of, * I have 
thought of a plan which knocks that into all sorts of cocked hats. 
But wait a bit; there’s a countryman.’ 

The countryman only put one foot into the store and immediately 
withdrew it; so Mr. Funk at once resumed his seat and his cigar, 
and went on: 

* Here’s my progammy,* said Mr. Funk; ‘ I am getting up some 
‘ Bewares’ myself, and a most immense sensation 1 *11 produce with 
them, I assure you. First, I will have a large banner carried by a 
Kentucky giant opposite the City Hall, with this inscription in bloody 
red letters ; ‘ Beware op Lawyers !’ 

‘ Opposite Trinity church, at the head of Wall-street, I will station 
another, to be carried by a lame individual, with this inscription in 
gilt letters : ‘Beware op Fancy Stocks !’ At the comer of Park- 
Place and Broadway I ’ll have a flashy gentleman carrying a black- 
and-white banner with this motto : ‘ Beware of Blacklegs !’ Then 
I ’ll have a flying regiment of boys with pink silk flags be^ng this 
inscription : * Ladies, Beware of French Millinery and Fancy 
Goods !’ and these shall run up and down Broadway every day be¬ 
tween twelve and two, and whenever they see a carriage full of 
ladies, they shall keep flapping the flags in their faces. 

‘ Another banner shall be stationed opposite the hotels and coffee¬ 
houses, with this inscription in blue capitals: ‘ Beware op Cock¬ 
tails AND Brandy Smashers !’ 

* Opposite the publishers’ shops I will have a young woman in a 
night-cap, holding a banner with these words in gamboge : * To 
Readers : Beware of Trash !’ 

I confessed to Mr. Funk that I was struck with the novelty of his 
plan, and hoped he would not lay himself open to a prosecution for 
nbel; and I cautioned him to be very careful not to insinuate any 
thing against our ‘ free institutions.’ 

‘ Perhaps you mean the House of Detention V said Mr. Funk, in¬ 
quiringly. 1 then explained to him what I did mean, and to my 
great surprise found that his mind had been so much aflected by the 
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well-meant expedient of the civic authorities for driving customers 
away from his store, that he could not comprehend my meaning at 
all; and instead of expressing any reverence for our institutions, he 
pronounced an opinion which I should be very sorry to repeat, even 
at secondhand. Mr. Funk then told me that he had given an order 
for no less than five hundred standards, to be emblazoned with these 
remarkable words, ‘ Beware of Humbugs But my respect for au¬ 
thority and learning will not admit of my naming the places where 
these bauners were to be displayed. The invention of Mr. Funk 
could only be equalled by his malignity. What could have been 
conceived more maliciously inappropriate, than to station a pump- 
kin-headed effigy, in a black coat, bearing one of these standards 

painted in harlequin letters, before the residence of Professor- % 

Or to put a man of straw, with a similar standard painted in green 
capitals, before the office of Dr.- % 

* It was at least prudent in you, Mr. Funk,* I said, ‘ not to station 
any of your ‘ bewares* before the doors of our city presses : the gen¬ 
tlemen who conduct them, you are aware, cannot be abused with 
impunity 

‘ Poh ! poh !* replied this unprincipled person; ‘ see here.* And 
80 saying, he unrolled a paper which lay before him, upon which was 
emblazoned in minature a dozen or two of banners, to be paraded 
before the doors of some of our most highly-esteemed friends. My 
blood curdled at the sight, or at least it would have done so, if any 
^hing could have caused such a phenomenon. Here was a banner 
for the ‘ Virtuous Vigil,* inscribed with these words : * Beware op 
Venality!* The ‘Morning Glory* was honored with this wholly 
unmeaning affiche^ * Beware of Blusterers !* while the ‘ Evening 
Vesper* was destined to be signalized with this detestable insinua¬ 
tion : * Beware of Soft Crabs !* than which nothing could be more 
vile, its conductors being universally known as two of the hardest 
customers about town. The ‘Weekly Wonder* had this entirely un¬ 
meaning standard assigned to it, which was to be borne by a gentle¬ 
man in a clean shiit, with an inflated bladder in one pocket and an 
^mpty bottle in the other, the letters in deep blue ; ‘ Beware op 
False Witnesses !* 

This was too bad. I could listen to Mr. Funk no longer, without 
losing my self-respect. I therefore rose and spoke to him as mildly 
as my feelings would allow, as follows : 

‘ I perceive, Sir, that you richly merit the character which you bear 
in this community. I did believe that you were an injured individual, 
but the mayor knew you better than I did, when he sent a cohort of 
paupers into Broadway, with banners to ‘beware* simple-minded peo¬ 
ple from your door. It will be a lesson to me in future to mistrust 
my own judgment when it comes in conflict with the decisions of 
those having authority. Let me say to you, beware ! Beware how 
you cast suspicion against respectable citizens who are engaged in 
advancing their own interests; seek some honest employment, and 
when the authorities endeavor to undermine your business and drive 
customers from your shop, remember that they do it for the public 
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good, and do not seek revenge by depriving honest men of their 
means of growing rich.’ 

Contrary to my expectation, this speech, instead of an apology 
only drew a laugh from Mr. Funk, who lighted another cigar, and 
exclaimed: 

‘ Go it while your young!’ 

‘ I have no disposition to be too harsh toward you,’ I said, ‘ and 
therefore I will commend you for not uttering a ‘ beware’ derogatory 
to the clergy, who are generally made a butt of by men like your¬ 
self.’ 

‘ Wait a bit,’ said Mr. Funk, leaping from his chair. ‘ I suppose 
therfe can be no harm in quoting Scripture V 

* Of course not,’ I said. 

‘ Well, then, what do you think of this, for the Gothic churches V 
and he unrolled a large black banner, inscribed with white letters : 

‘Beware of Wolves in Sheep’s Clothing!’ 


OUR LAST RESTING-PLACE. 


’ Wh 7 dr«ad to lay down this frail body in ita reating.place, and this weary, aching bead on the pU* 
low of ita repoae 7 Why tremble at this, that in the long sleep of the tomb the body shall sofliar dlaeaaa 
no more, and pain no more, and hear no more the cries of want nor the groans of distress; and far re¬ 
tired from tbetoxmoil of life, that violence and change shall pass lightly over it, and the elements shall 
beat and the storms shall howl unheard around its lowly bed 7' Dswbt. 


Tell me not the grave is dreary, 

Sad and cold the earth’s green breast; 

Gladly would my spirit weary 
In its quiet portals rest 

IZ. 

Softly falls the golden sunlight 
Where repose the sleeping dead. 

And the stars at deepest midnight 
Watch unceasing o’er their bed. 

III. 

Though the cold wind o’er them sweepeth. 
With a sad unearthly moan. 

Yet it chills not him who sleepeth — 
Nought but peace to him is known. 

XV. 

Nor the voice more sad and chilling, 
Earthly friendship’s colder tone; 

Reacheth to that silent dwelling 
Not one sigh, nor tear, nor groan. 


And if death had aught terrific. 
Conquered is the dreaded stroke ; 

Oh! what deep joys beatific 
On the spirit’s sense hath broke! 

VT. 

Standing by the side of Jesus, 

With his own, his ransomed flock, 

’Neath God’s eye, which ever sees us, 
As through Paradise we walk. 

VIZ. 

Holding holy, sweet communion 
With some spirit like our own. 

While our songs in blessed union 
Float around the Fatueji’s throne. 

VIII. 

Tell me not the grave is dreary. 

Cold and sad the earth’s green brepst | 

Gladly would my spirit weary 
Rise and seek its perfect rest. 
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THE ST. LEGER PAPERS. 


KUMQSR RIOBT. 


I HEARD frequently from England during my stay in the High¬ 
lands, and each succeeding letter was read with increased pleasure. 
I had begun to value the privileges and the enjoyments of home, in 
consequence of my temporary absence from them. Every thing 
about Beitold Castle was regarded with increased interest, and the 
slightest incident was charged with unusual importance. From my 
brother I had not heard directly, but the accounts received of him, 
through my mother, awoke in my heart something like a spirit of 
emulation. I felt that I was myself little else than an idle dreamer; 
but what could a youth of sixteen do ] This question I asked to 
myself over and over again. Too young for action, certainly, and for 
that matter, not sufficiently educated for practical effort, yet the pre¬ 
paration seemed but drivelling work. ‘ Preparation for what V I 
would ask myself; and then Destiny^ with her pale face, seemed to 
whisper : ‘ Thy labor shall come to nought P 

Beside, I could not bear to think of entering upon any of the 
customary pursuits of the world. Political life had no charms for 
me, for I dreaded to bring its unhallowed intrigues into collision 
with my moral sense. The law, as a profession, I abhorred, because 
I perceived that while it sharpened men^s minds to a wonderful 
acuteness, it narrowed their intellects, after a peculiar manner, until 
no universality remained. I was too conscientious to quarter my¬ 
self on the church, while I dared lay no claim to genuine piety; 
and moreover, I did not believe my character adapted to such a pro¬ 
fession. A military life I detested more than all. Yet I was a younger 
son; and although my fortune, in right of my mother, would ulti¬ 
mately be ample, and while I knew my father to be just toward his 
children, still I must resolve on some course. I always struggled 
against the doctrine of fatality. Very early in life I took for my 
motto; 

* Sed niihi res, non me rebus subniiltere conor.’ 

Yet I felt that without some direct pui^pose in view, circumstances 
would corUrol me instead of being controlled by me. And again I 
pondered over the business of humanity, inquiring wdiat man was 
made for 1 Was it for political intrigue and chicanery] —for intri¬ 
cate, acute but belittling special pleading ] — for dishonest peculation 
from the church ] — for war and bloodshed ] For none of these, assu¬ 
redly! Then was he made for seclusion; to sit and think and won¬ 
der and be still, or to labor and delve and toil like beasts of burthen] 
And if either, the cui bono 1 One generation succeeds another, each 
teaching its successor the tricks and the devices current in the world, 
while every thing seemed managed badly enough. 
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Such were niy reveries, as I anxiously stole away from observa- 
vation, and seated myself in my chamber, in view of the lofty peaks 
which frowned down upon the earth. I suppose the scenery which 
surrounded Glencoe to have had a peculiar effect upon my mind. 
The solemn, awe-inspiring presence of the old hills, so still, so aw¬ 
ful in their repose, must have had no small influence upon my sen¬ 
sitive spirit. Yet while I felt a determined repugnance to enter 
upon any course which did not commend itself to my conscience, I 
was fast coming to the conclusion that there was no work for man 
upon earth suited to his true desires and his true capacities. De¬ 
siring to pursue a right course, I was insensibly losing all native 
benevolence of feeling, and giving way to a morbid spirit of fault¬ 
finding with the affairs of the world. This made me intellectually 
selfish, and cut me off from a happy communion with my fellows. 

I am now chronicling my feelings as they were when I Was about 
to leave Glencoe. I beg the reader to bear with me patiently as I 
put down these apparently unimportant changes in my inner life. I 
trust that before 1 close I shall be able to furnish an instructive les¬ 
son. And let me now say to those who may have followed me thus 
far, in hopes that my dry detail might lead ultimately into the flow¬ 
ery land of romantic fiction, that they are sure to be disappointed; 
and unless they can find matter of interest in this very detail, 
having in view my ultimate object, we had better part company 
here, instead of voyaging on together, with the certain prospect of 
disappointment in the end. 

I had concluded my visit, and was busy packing my portman¬ 
teau for my return to England. Having emptied its contents, I 
was proceeding to assort them, when my eye lighted upon a small 
package, which till now had been overlooked. I took it up. It 
was the parcel handed me by Aunt Alice when I left Bertold Castle, 
and which had entirely escaped my recollection. Upon the out¬ 
side my name was written as follows: 

‘William Henry, 

Youngest Son y* St. Leger.^ 

I opened the package: I came to envelope after envelope, but 
discovered nothing save blank paper. At length I found an en¬ 
closure, which read: 

* My Child^ deliver these as directed' 

I rapidly unrolled the parcel, till a small but massive ring of 
gold, curiously wrought, dropped out; and I found that the cover 
which enclosed it was directed: 

‘To THE W(EDALLAH OF St. KiLDA, 

‘These!* 

This was the last enclosure, and was unsealed. I took the liberty 
of seeing its contents, for the exterior certainly gave no clue by 
which I could discover the object of the writer, or the destination of 
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the parcel with which I was intrusted. So I opened the last en¬ 
closure and read these words: 

*To the dweller upon the Ocsan Rock 
W here the stomi'Bprite ra|rcB but harnu he not 
The WoBdallah 1 

*His heart is lone, his mind is free, 

Patient, he sits and waits his destiny; 

The Wofdallah!’ 

On the other side I read: 

* This too is a St. Lsobb : receive him, 

But poison not his soul, fbr it may not be.' 

I Stood contemplating these singular and apparently incoherent 
sentences in utter astonishment. Although I was ready to expect 
from Aunt Alice something uncommon and strange, I could not 
fathom this to mo inexplicable jargon. ‘Aunt Alice is certainly 
crazed!' I exclaimed; ‘and yet there is something in these lines 
which puts my brain upon the whirl. St. Kilda—St. Kilda! The 
Hebrides! the Hebrides! I have it! Have I been nearly three 
months in their very neighborhood, and never given them a thought 1 
England sees not me till I have seen those storm-isles of the ocean!' 

Without farther reflection, I ran down to the court-yard where I 
had left Hubert shortly before, half angry because, as he said, I 
insisted on leaving them so soon. ‘ Ho! Hubert,' I shouted, ‘ what 
say you to the grand tour of the Hebrides! I have made up my 
mind. I set off to-morrow morning. Go with me you must, and 
we shall want old Christie for helmsman.' 

Hubert looked at me for an instant, as if he was not quite posi¬ 
tive whether I was jesting or beside myself. He soon discovered 
that it was neither, and believing that a sudden and youthful en¬ 
thusiasm possessed me for a wild and romantic excursion, he 
whirled himself round three times, clapped his hands, struck me 
heartily on my shoulder, and when he could find breath, exclaimed: 
‘Glorious! glorious! We are ofif on the instant! Grand idea! 
capital thought! How did it get into your head] We will get 
ready at once. But my father]' said Hubert, stopping short; ‘1 
fear he will not consent to it.' 

‘ I will answer that he will,' said I; ‘ pray go and ask him directly.’ 

After some ten minutes, he returned with a joyful countenance, 
saying that the Earl, so far from making any objections to our pro¬ 
posed excursion, expressed his approbation of it, as evincing a love 
of hardy adventure which he did not like to see altogether laid 
aside, in the happy change of the times from disturbed to peaceful. 
The freedom of Scotland had often depended, the Earl said, upon 
her wild mountain fastnesses and the rude islands which formed a 
part of her territory. In his day, the youth boasted of their skill 
in navigating the perilous channels between these islands: he had 
himself twice narrowly escaped with his life, in passing the dan¬ 
gerous strait of Corryviekan; ‘ and doubtless thought it very proper,' 
added Hubert, ‘that his younger son should be exposed to a 
similar ordeal. But,' continued he, ‘ I am no novice at channel- 
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sailing, to say nothing of my dexterity in a whirlpool; for what 
with frequent passages between Mull and Skye, with an occasional 
visit to Coll and Muck island, together with a pretty intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the storms that are always howling about Islay 
and Jura, I count myself, (Christie being present to aid and abet,) 
something more than a mere fresh-water sailor.* 

What a bustle did we create during the day in our preparations! 
Old Christie was summoned to a confidential conference. I believe 
I have already spoken of this veteran. In age he was nearly fifty, 
though his hardy frame, his alert step, and the quick glance of his 
eye, told of nne in the very prime of physical existence. His 
beard was however somewhat grizzled, the only revenge Time 
seemed to have taken upon him. In person he was tall, very bony 
and muscular, with not an ounce of superfluous flesh to encumber 
him. He was a sort of Major Domo at the castle, in consequence 
of his long experience, well-tried fidelity, and great good nature. 
He was bom at Glencoe, and was, if I mistake not, foster-brother 
of the Earl. He had always been near his person, had accompa¬ 
nied him abroad, and served him often in cases of extremity. As 
the young men grew up, Christie seemed to renew his youth, and 
entered into all their sports with as genuine a zest as if he was of 
their own age; they, by the way, always deferring to him, in mat¬ 
ters of practical expediency. In this way Christie would often 
make excursions with them to the neigboring islands to hunt, fish 
or explore, ‘ it being very necessary,* as he would remark, ‘ that the 
education of the puir lads suld na be quite negleckit; for wha could 
tell what might na just happen ony time yet ]* The Earl, it would 
seem, as before intimated, tacitly approved of Christie's reasoning: 
he certainly made no objection to it; so that the young men were 
soon initiated into all the hardy exercises of their race. 

The summons for Christie was shortly followed by the appear¬ 
ance of the old fellow himself, who had no sooner entered the room 
than he was seized by Hubert, who, after ineffectually endeavoring 
to give him a whirl round, (a familiarity exercised toward no other 
servant,) shouted merrily: ‘Rouse yourself, my old lad! Did you 
know that you are getting so rusty that the Earl has ordered you 
banished from Glencoe, and I am commissioned to see the order 
put into execution ? You have till day-break to-morrow morning to 
make ready. So lose no time; off we must go, for I am to be along, 
for fear you will be stealing back again before your time is up!* 
During this edifying discourse, the old man stood regarding the 
youth very much as an old, sagacious and well trained mastiff 
watches the pranks of a favorite young dog who is cutting his 
gambols around him, and although well pleased with his capers, is 
hardly willing that his own dignity should be entrenched upon by 
them. When Hubert therefore paused for breath, Christie very 
cooly turned up his gray eyes, exclaiming: 

‘\^at*s in the wind nooT ‘Pshaw, Christie! don't affect so 
much indifference, when you know you are crazy for a scamper of 
some kind;* and thereupon Hubert proceeded to give the detail of 
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the proposed excursion, which comprised a visit to some of the ad¬ 
jacent islands, and afterward a bold stretch out as far as St. Kilda, 
the most remote of the Hebrides. ‘And now, Christie, you know 
all about it; keep our plans secret. We have the Earl’s permis¬ 
sion, remember; we shall leave every thing to you. We can ex¬ 
pect nothing fit to eat after leaving Skye, so see that you lay in a 
good stock of small stores, and—and-’ 

‘ But master Hubert,’ interrupted Christie, ‘ I dinna ken an’ I can 
be spared just noo at the castle, and ye ken weel I am getting just 
too auld for the like o’ this. I wad na mind to ferry ye over to 
Skye, but when ye talk about St. Kilda, it is quite anither thing, ye 
suld mind; for I wad na care to catch a blast of the hurricane out¬ 
side of Lewis.’ 

Christie’s countenance during this harangue would have been a 
model for a painter. From the first, I perceived that he was only 
practising upon Hubert in return for his speech; and to see the old 
fellow’s endeavor to assume an expression which was so unnatural, 
was ludicrous enough. Hubert, on the contrary, at first mistook his 
meaning, and was about to express his impatience and astonishment 
at such an extraordinary disclosure, when a humorous twinkle of 
Christie’s eye explained matters in an instant, and Hubert was him¬ 
self again. ‘ Ah ! Christie,’ said he, ‘ you are the true metal, after 

all. But-* Christie here cut off all farther superfluous discourse 

by insisting that we should proceed to business. First, a plan must be 
drawn up, to be followed explicitly; then a consultation about the 
craft we should go in, and again who to select for the crew. The first 
was soon settled; about the second there was more difficulty. Don¬ 
ald Mac Cae’s fishing smack (belonging to the Earl) was not quite 
the thing, in Christie’s opinion ; ‘ she was ower wet in a gale of 
wind,’ thqugh that was not to be minded, but she was withal a lub¬ 
berly sailor. The Earl’s new yacht would do for a trip to Mull in 
fair weather, and poorly enough at that; (it had been ordered with¬ 
out taking Christie’s opinion on the subject!) Finally, Donald 
Lairg’s craft was selected as best qualified to perform all the offices 
required; but Christie feared that Donald was not yet home from 
his herring cruise; he would send down to the Loch and see. 

After long hesitation, and after discussing to himself the merits 
of the various retainers about the castle for the purposes of our en¬ 
terprise, Christie finally made choice of two brothers, Hugh and 
Aleck Mac Donald, as most conmetent to do duty in it. These two 
he insisted would be quite sufficient for us, and any more would 
only be in the way. We soon ascertained that Donald Lairg had 
fortunately returned; whereupon Christie took his leave, to see that 
the craft was well provided, and her ballast stowed as it should be. 
Next, fowling-pieces, pistols, bows-and-arrows and fishing-gear of 
every description, were put in order, and an abundant supply of 
every thing that was deemed needful made ready. We kept the 
house quite in an uproar. Both Margaret and Ella entered most 
actively into all our preparations, and did much to aid them. Frank 
was not at the Castle; he was spending a few days with Glenfin- 
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glas, who' had quite recovered from the effects of his late wound. 
The morning was fair, and I was first up. It was scarcely day¬ 
break, when I threw open the window looking toward the moun¬ 
tain, and let the cool air breathe through the room. A heavy fog 
covered the summit, which was now slowly dispersing before the 
light just dawning in the east. Presently I heard the noise of 
some one in the court-yard; and going down, I saw Christie busy 
in getting together what we were to take on our voyage. He was 
^lone, and I watched him a few moments unperceived. He was 
whistling a stirring Highland air, while he worked away with all 
the glee of a lad of fourteen, who had broke away from school. ‘ A 
plague on the lazy loons!* muttered he, after awhile ; ‘ I *11 just gie 
them another call.* So saying, he ran past where I was standing, 
almost overturning me in his hurry, and I soon heard him shouting; 
‘Hugh! Aleck! — Aleck! Hugh J* accompanied with various ex¬ 
pletives which would have aroused the Seven Sleepers themselves, 
had they been so forcibly addressed. Hubert soon made his ap¬ 
pearance, and every thing was got ready. We sat down to a very 
early breakfast, where we met the young ladies only, and having re¬ 
ceived their kindest wishes for a pleasant excursion, we left the castle. 

Proceeding to the Loch, at no great distance, we found the men 
ready to get under way. We had a pleasant breeze from the north, 
and sailed rapidly down the Frith, till we made the coast of Mull; 
then changing our course, we stood to the north*ard and westward, 
intending to land first at Skye. This was my first experience at sea, 
and every thing was new and strange to me ; but the effect was salu¬ 
tary : a world seemed opening before me, of a new but not unwelcome 
creation. Shut out from the pleasures, the enjoyments, the occupa¬ 
tions of earth, the mind undergoes a distinct change. It discovers 
that its former classes of ideas were not absolutely essential, while 
new images crowd upon it, new thoughts take possession of it, and 
new feelings characterize it. I felt that I was still in a transition 
state. But for the first time, almost in my whole life, I felt my soul 
enlarge. 

My curiosity was also active. I had not betrayed my secret to 
Hubert; for some reason I felt disinclined to do it. So impatient was 
I to reach St. Kilda, that I would willingly have foregone a visit to 
the intermediate islands, but I did not care to urge this; so I could 
only revolve in my mind the curious incident of the package en¬ 
trusted to me by Aunt Alice, and the more curious character of its 
contents. Something I was sure awaited me in that island. The 
impression was too strong to be shaken off. So I nursed it the 
more carefully. 

‘ Woedallah ! Woedallah !* ‘ Hubert,’ said I, rousing myself from 

my reverie, ‘ what is the meaning of Woedallah !* 

‘ Woedallah V I am sure I cannot tell. I never heard it before. 
Pray where did you pick it up, and what possesses you to be mumbling 
it over now V answered ray cousin. ‘Up with the helm, Christie ! 
and let us speak that fisherman. I will wager you that we come 
up with him in half an hour. Now we have her in a line — keep 
her so. Come, St. Leger, no more moping I Wait till we reach St. 
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Kilda, and then ask the old Norsewoman, if she is still alive, about 
that unintelligible vrord. She can tell you, I doubt not.* 

' I hope so,* replied I, musingly. 


UIONIOHT THOUGHTS. 


• I Hi.r« often dreamed that we most bave lived in some other and more glorioue state of being ; and 
that the mysterious glimpeei. that here linger around our soul*, are the broken remembrance* of thak 
better realm.' _ 


In the deep hush of midnight’s shadowy hours, 

Now while the solemn stars bum clear on high, 

And the calm moon, which shone o’er Eklen’s bowers. 
Silvers the purple gloom of yon far sky, 

Now bring no thought of Time, oh! Memory! 

To sully mine, which all are of Eternity! 

In the adoring silence of my soul, 

I stand alone — alone with night and heaven ; 

My voiceless thoughts sweep far from earth’s control. 

My voiceless yearnings to yon world are given \ 

Mine earthly nature boweth and is still — 

Immortal longings my lone being fill! 

Like those fine spiritual essences, which bow 
But to the influence of a midnight spell, 

So seems my conscious soul to feel e’en now 
A mystic sway shadow her inmost cell; 

A sense profound of the Infinity 

That yet shall fully clothe this weak mortality. 

Light of my dreams! bright solitary star! 

A perfect beauty on the brow of night; 

The sky is crowned with gems of living light. 

But thy rich um sheds radiance purer far 
On me, thy worshipper; from youth my guide. 

Mute spell, that ml’st my spirit’s secret tide. 

O star intense! I gaze and almost deem 
That Plato’s fancy is a truth divine ; 

(A strange and yet sublimely glorious dream!) 

That the soul’s essence is a part of thino ; 

That the deep cravings of our spiritual mood 
Never here satisfied and never all subdued. 

Are but the broken memories of that clime 

Whose glorious gleams still linger roimd us here ; 
While the high soul, scorning the things of Time, 
Would fain return to that more perfect spliere; 

Still pines the severed part, and struggles still in vain. 
To rend the cankered links that form its earthly chain. 

Who knoweth this ? The Eternal hath not given 
To human lips His my.steries to explain ; 

We may not pierce the veil that hides yon Heaven, 

Who yet amid Earth’s sullying scenes remain: 

But wheu the soul puts off the mortal here. 

Night’s mysteries, yea all things, shall be made clear I 
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Thk Ravkn, and othbh Poems. By Edoae A. Poe. In one volume, pp. 91. Number Eight 
of WiLET AND Putnam’s ' Library of American Books.' 

The author of this slender volume is of course one of the * sundry citizens of this 
good land, meaning well, and hoping well, who, prompted by a certain something in 
their nature, have trained themselves to do service in various essays, poems, histories, 
and books of art, fancy and truthfor we find this very remarkable passage as a 
motto on the cover of his poems. But * the certain something* which has prompted 
him to publish, according to his preface, is not the * paltry compensations nor the more 
paltry conunendations of mankind.* These have been powerful * somethings* with 
most poets, but we think that the author of * The Raven* has wisely chosen to regard 
them as nothings; for the amoimt of either likely to bo bestowed upon him as a poet 
by the * mankind* he esteems so lightly we fear Will be small. Mr. Poe says in his 
preface: ‘ Events not to be controlled have prevented me from making, at any time, 
any serious efforts in what, under happier circumstances, would have been the field 
of my choice. With me poetry has not been a purpose, but a passion.* This is very 
pitiable, but entirely incomprehensible. According to the biographies of Mr. Poe, he 
must be very near the age at which Byron died, and beyond that at which all the 
great poets produced their greatest works; and according to his own story, he began 
writing poetry at an age much earlier than any poet of whom we know any thing. 
His whole life has been spent in literary pursuits, and here we have the results of his 
poetical career. At what period he commenced writing verses we do not know ; but 
he tells us in a note that it was in his * earliest boyhood,* which begins we believe with 
the jacket-and-trousers, generally at three or four years. If Mr. Poe wrote the Ode 
to Science at that early period, he was certainly a remarkable boy, but hardly a 
poet. We have heard that, in the paper of which he is the editor, he has stated that 
he wrote ‘ A1 Aaraaf,’ the poem with which he professes to have humbugged the 
poor Bostonians, in his tenth year. The * Boston Post’ thought it must have been 
produced at a much earlier age. We have no opinion on the subject ourselves, not 
having read it, but are disposed to believe the author, and should believe him if he 
said the same of the poems which we have read. *We see no reason why they might 
not have been written at the age of ten: children are more apt, in remembering 
words, than men; and as there have been infant violinists, pianists, mimics and 
dancers, we see no reason why there should not bo an infant rhythmist. A talent for 
versification may exist without a genius for poetry; and according to our own esti* 
mate of Mr. Poe’s abilities, his poetical constitution is nothing more than an aptitude 
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for rhythm. We should judge as much, from reading his criticisms of poetry, which 
seem to have been written after a very thorough cramming of Blair’s lectures and 
the essays of Lord Kaimes. In several instances he has asserted that there cannot 
be such a thing as a didactic poem. This demolishes at one swoop about nine-tenths 
of what the world has heretofore considered the highest poetry. If we can glean 
any distinct meaning from Mr Poe’s criticisms and verses, respecting his ideas of 
what constitutes a poem, it is this: a poem is a metrical composition without tdeas. 

* The Haunted Palace* and other of his best performances were certainly composed 
upon such a principle ; and the same might be said of many of his prose essays, 
words being the sole substance in them. One of the reasons which he gives for pub¬ 
lishing the ‘ poems written in youth’ is a ‘ reference to the date of Tennyson’s first 
poems.’ Whether he means by this to clear his own or Tennyson’s skirts from the 
taint of plagiarism, we do not understand. But we do not believe that any body has 
ever dreamed of charging Mr. Poe with imitating Tennyson in any of these * poems 
written in youth.’ It will not be a very easy matter, however, for him to convince 
the readers of Tennyson that he did not draw largely upon that poet when he wrote 

* Lenore.* It is a much more palpable imitation than Longfellow’s in his ‘ Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year,’ which Mr. Poe has made so much noise about. Mr. 
Poe’s tendency to extreme vagueness, which is the antipodes of poetical expression, 
shows itself plainly in the titles of his poems: one is addressed ‘ To the River —— 
as though there were something mighty private or naughty in his address to a 
running stream, w’hich might compromise its character, if known. There are poems 

addressed * To-,’ which, according to our author’s theory, is a highly poetical 

designation, *-’ being hazy to the last extreme: there is a poem addressed ‘To 

F-’ and another * To F- s S. O- d.’ This last is suggestive of a lady’s 

name, Frances S. Osgood, and being a poetess herself, we extract the poem, both as 
a specimen of Mr. Poe’s matured povrers, and of the kind of epistle which a poet 
sends to a poetess: 

‘Thou wouKlst be loved ? — then lot thy heart 
From its probent pathway part not 1 
Boin^ every iliinij wiiicii now lliou art, 

Be notliiio; wiiich tlioii art not. 

So with tao world thy gentle wavs, 

Tliy grace, thy more, tiuui beauty, 

Sliail be uii cudicbb theme of pruiso, 

Au(i love—a simple duty.’ 

This is not one of the poems ‘ written in youth,’ but this which follows is: 

• T O -.* 

‘The bowers whereat, in dreams, I see 
The w iiiitoiiebi sioring birds, 

Are lips, and all thy melody 
Of lip-bcgolteu wordri : 

‘Thine eyes, in Heaven of heart enshrined. 

Then desolately fall, 

O God 1 on my funereal mind 
Like btailight on u pail. 

‘Thy h9vrt! thy heart! I wake and sigh, 

And bleep to dream till day, 

Of the truth that gold can never buy. 

Of the baubles that it may.’ 

* The child is father of the man,’ but the father in this case is superior to the off¬ 
spring. There are probably very few boys who have enjoyed the privilege of a com¬ 
mon-school education who have not written scores of versos like these ; but it is a 
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very rare occurreuce for verses * To-* to be published by their authors when they 

become men. This, however, is a mere matter of taste.* 

We have no disposition to criticize Mr. Poe*s poems: such as they are, we ^ve 
them welcome. His reputation as a poet rests maiuly upon ‘ The Raven,* which, as 
we have already said, we consider an unique and musical piece of versification, but 
as a poem it will not bear scrutiny. If we were disposed to retort upon Mr. Poe for 
the exceedingly gross and false statements which, upon an imaginary slight, he made 
in his paper respecting this Magazine, we could ask for no greater favor than to be 
allowed to criticize his volume of poems. Surely no author is so much indebted to the 
forbearance of critics as Mr. Poe, and no person connected with the press in this coun¬ 
try is entitled to less mercy or consideration. His criticisms, so called, are generally 
a tissue of coarse personal abuse or personal adulation. He has praised to the highest 
degree some of the paltriest writers in the country, and abused in the grossest terms 
many of the best. But criticism is his weakness : * to that music he rises and flut¬ 
ters.’ In ladies’ magazines he is an Aristarchus, but among men of letters his 
sword is a broken lath. 

We are not much disappointed in the quality of Mr. Poe’s poems, but the meagre¬ 
ness of his volume as to quantity is really surprising. He is one of the few authors 
by profession known to American readers ; and considering that poetry is * a passion* 
with him, and * not a purpose,’ the little of any kind that he has produced is a thing 
to be wondered at We do not know what the unhappy circumstances may be which 
have prevented him from making any ‘ serious effort’ in his favorite pursuit; but his 
hinderanccs can hardly be greater than those under which the greater part of that 
which the world calls poetry has been produced. Has he been blind, like Milton ; 
has he been mad, like Tasso ; been starved, like Chatterton ; persecuted, like Dante; 
exposed, like Bvron ; harrassed, like Burns ; depressed, like Cowper ? Has he labored 
like Elliot ; fought, like Korner ; been neglected, like Butler ; bent, like Dryden, 
or tempted, as many noble poets have been, by luxury and sloth ? A real poet will 
never tell of the hinderanccs to effort. It is overcoming hindcrances which gives the 
surest testimony of ability. Nothing will excuse a poet for non-production but non¬ 
ability. Let the autlior produce his talent and say, * ’T is the best I could do ;’ excu¬ 
ses for not doing better will avail him nothing. Indeed, wo are believers in Carle- 
ton’s Irish paradox, and think it as applicable to poets, ‘ xcho have it in themf as to 
any body else; namely, that * more men have risen in the world from the enmity of 
their enemies than from the kindness of their friends.’ Poets, like other men, may 
become ‘ blue-moulded for want of a hatin\' Whatever circumstances the true poet 
may be placed in, whether worried by affluence or depressed by miserj% he will be a 
poet in spite of them ; and his overcoming difficulties will be the best evidence of his 
* passion.* Mr. Poe's pas.sion for poetry must be a very tender one, or ho would not 
come before the world at his age with such a volume, and with such an excuse for 
its mcagrencas. The history of genius hardly affords an instance of one born upon 
‘ the field of his choice.* Shepherds have become astronomers, shoemakers mathe¬ 
maticians, barbers commanders, physicians architects, ploughmen poets, tailors 
statesmen, weavers artists. Judging from Mr. Poe's memoirs, which must be cor¬ 
rect, since he circulates them himself, his opportunities for cultivating his passion 
have been superior to those enjoyed by any writer of reputation among us. But 
‘ every heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ and wo doubt not that Mr. Poe’s com¬ 
plaint is well founded. Jt is a painful reflection, however, that we have a great poet 
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among us placed in such unhappy circumstances that he cannot develope his geniu, 
nor make a serious effort in that kind of composition for which he has a consciousneos 
of being qualified by nature. The circumstances must indeed be exceedingly un* 
happy and distressing, which would cause a poet to accept an invitation firom a learned 
society to deliver an original poem at its annual meeting, and after receiving pay 
therefor, to read a rhapsody composed and published in his tenth year, and after¬ 
ward bring forward, as a proof of the stupidity of his audience, that they listened to 
him with civil attention. * But something too much of this.’ ^ 


Poems by Henry Wadsworth Lonopellow: with Illustratious by D. Huntington. In one 

volume, pp. 387. Pluludelphia : Caaky and Hart. 

It cannot be denied that some of our publishers are approaching — nay, that they 
have already reached — the excellence of typographical execution and general ex¬ 
ternal materiel, which is so characteristic of the better issues of tbe English press. 
Here now is a volume written, printed, illustrated (by native engravers, from native 
paintings,) and published by Americans, which in all regards must command ad¬ 
miration from every candid critic and reader, at home and abroad. The illustrations 
are eleven in number: ‘ Preciosa,’ from * The Spanish Student,’ by J. Chk.ney ; 
‘ Landscape,* for the title-page, by Dougal ; portrait of the author, from a drawing 
by S. W. Cheney ; ‘ The Old Cathedral,’ from * Voices of the Night,’ by W. Hum¬ 
phreys ; ‘ Wreck of the Hesperus,’ by W. H. Dougal ; * Maidenhood,’ by J. Cheney ; 
‘ Excelsior,’ (was this painted by Huntington ? — we thought it the very clever pro¬ 
duction of Reed,) by W. Humphreys ; * Nuremberg, der Schoen Brunnen ;’ ‘ Woods 
in Winter; ‘Preciosa before the Archbishop;’ all by W. Humphreys; and ‘An 
April Day,’ by W. H. Dougal. Such are the illustrations, and very beautiful many 
of them are. The portrait of the author we pronounce a veiy- good one of our old 
friend and contributor. The face seems a little over-full in flesh ; otherwise, the 
likeness is exact. It is no better, however, than tbe one painted by C. Giovanni 
Thompson, two or three years since. Wo need say little of the contents of this 
charming volume ; for so large a portion of the work appeared originally in these 
pages, that our readers are quite aware of their literary attractions. There would 
seem to be some disagreement among the critics in relation to the poetry of Long¬ 
fellow, but the public appear to be very unanimous in their estimate of his produc* 
tions. There be ‘ bardlings,’ to be sure, as wo took occasion to hint, in our last 
number, who look with nittlcd self-complacency upon the popularity of Longfellow, 
to a tithe of which they may never hope to attain, although there are friendly critics 
enough to keep their ‘ pretensions’ continually ‘ before the people.* Much has been 
said, at sundry times and in divers places, concerning Mr. Longfellow’s alleged 
plagiarisms. But it would not be amiss, one would suppose, that such grave chargee 
should be accompanied with specifications. Wo remember but one distinct allega¬ 
tion, however, and in that Mr. Lo.ngfellow was accused of cop\nng a Scottish 
ballad, which purported to be translated from the German. It turned out, neverthe¬ 
less, as all who knew him knew it would turn out, that he had translated the ballad 
from the German, into which it had been rendered, and with such singular faithful¬ 
ness as to incur the suspicion of having appropriated the rare original, which he 
had never encountered ! There is such a thing, too, it may be remarked here, as 
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unconscious plagiarism. It will hardly be contended by any one, we may suppoee, 
that Btron or Gray could have been obliged to borrow from any body; and yet 
SoHNER illustrates bis position that * the most popular poets have been the greatest 
thieves,* by saying that those who wish to see Gray’s * cribbings,’ should consult 
Mitford’s edition of bis works. Byron, he affirms, stole right and left. He stole 
from Gray’s letters, and from Walpole. His phrase, *the fury of the vulture pas¬ 
sions’ is from the Ode to Eaton College: 

' These shall the fury passions tear. 

The vultures of the mmd.’ 

Those fine lines in * Childe Harold’ on solitude are from Bacon : * Men know not 
what solitude is, nor how far it extends. For a crowd is not a company, and society 
is but a gallery of pictures, and talk is but tinkling cymbals, where no logic is.’ 

* Faded ideas,’ says Sheridan, however, * like half-forgotten dreams, float on the 
fancy, and the imagination in its fullest enjoyment is at a loss to determine whether 
it has created or adopted* But it needs a liberal mind to concede so much; and 
envy does not dwell in liberal minds. The pretentious and the self-conceited, the 

* neglected’ and the soured, among our self-elected poets, may be pardoned for de¬ 
crying that excellence they cannot reach. Again we commend Mr. Longfellow’s 
beautiful volume to a wide public acceptance. A more appropriate and admirable 
present for the new year, let us add * in season,’ could no where be found. 


The Hutory of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, and other Fibrous Substances : including Ob¬ 
servations on Spinning, Dyeing, and Weaving: also an account of the Pastoral Life of the Ancients, 
their Social Slate and Attainments in the Domestic Arts: with Appendices on Pliny’s Natural 
History; on the Origin and Manufacture of Linen and Cotton Paper; on Felting, Netting, etc.; 
from authentic sources, lu one volume, pp. 464. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

The title-page of this large and extremely well-executed volume itself sets forth 
its great value, iu the mere enumeration of the main subjects upon which it treats. 
The author remarks with truth, that of the many beneficent achievements of in¬ 
ventive genius, those which more immediately minister to the personal convenience 
and comfort of mankind assert a natural preeminence. Among the first under this 
head may be cleissed the invention of weaving, with its collateral branches of spin¬ 
ning, netting, sewing, felting and dyeing. An account of the origin and progress of 
this family of domestic arts can hardly fail to interest the intelligent reader, while it 
has especial claim on the attention of those engaged in the prosecution or improve¬ 
ment of these arts; and these are the ends the work is intended and well calculated 
to serve. * In the present age,’ adds the author, * when the resources of science and 
intellect have so largely pressed into the service of mechanical invention, especially 
with reference to the production of fabrics firom fibrous substances, it is somewhat 
remarkable that no methodical treatise on this topic has been offered to the public, 
and that the topic itself seems to have almost eluded the investigations of the learned.* 
The first division of the book before us is devoted to the consideration of silk, its 
early history and cultivation in China and various other- parts of the world; the 
second comprises the history of the sheep, goat, camel and beaver, and is both 
curious and valuable ; the ancient history of the cotton manufacture succeeds, and 
embodies many new and important facts connected with its early history and pro* 
l^ress. The fourth and last division embraces the history of the linen manufacture, 
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inclading notices of hemp, flax, asbestos, etc. The appendices comprise rare and 
Talaable extracts, derived from unquestionable authorities. The volume is illustrated 
by ten illustrations, elucidative of the text, five of which are entirely originaL The 
work has evidently been prepared with great labor and care, and we cannot doubt 
that it will command a very wide sale. It certainly deserves it. 


Tmt Poetical Works or Percy Bysshe Shelley. First complete American edition: with some 
remarks on the Poetical Faculty, and its Influence on Human Destiny; embracing a Biographical 
and Critical Notice. By O. G. Foster. |n one volume, pp. 75U. New-York: J. S. REoriELU, 
Clintou HalL 

We hail the appearance of this volume with sincere gratification; and are re¬ 
joiced moreover to find the writings of a poet so gifted clothed in a garb so beauti¬ 
ful and enduring as that presented by the popular publisher to whose hberality and 
enterprise we are indebted for the present edition. Mr. Foster, the editor, has 
brought to his task a thorough acquaintance with the writings of his author and a 
full appreciation and cordial admiration of them. He has done more; he seems to 
us to have deduced from them the personal character of the writer, with as faithful 
a transcript as the poet himself has conveyed with his pen. * Of his sad experience 
of life,’ he writes, * his fierce and bitter struggles with the storm which his own 
electric nature gathered about him; his weary battle, single-handed, with a world 
in arms, there is little to be said in words; but that little is pregnant with deep 
meaning: it is the memoir of a hero and a prophet; a hero without outward and 
visible deeds of heroism; a prophet, * without honor in his own country,’ or earnest 
audience any where on earth ; who poured out the inspirations with which his soul 
was fraught, whether men would listen or no, and because he was impelled by a 
divine instinct, and could not forbear. Of Shelley’s personal character, it is enough 
to say that it was wholly pervaded by the same unbounded and unquestioning love 
for his fellow-men ; the same holy and fervid hope in their ultimate virtue and hap¬ 
piness ; the same scorn of baseness and hatred of oppression, which beam forth in all 
his writings with a pure and constant light. The theory which he wrote was the 
practice which his whole life exemplified. Noble, kind, generous, passionate, tender; 
with a courage greater than the coinage of the chief of warriors, for it could endure ; 
these were the qualities in which his life was embalmed.’ As a poet, the editor re¬ 
gards Shelley as possessing, in their highest form, the diviner attributes of the 
poetical nature: ‘ The Almighty Spirit of the Universe ever at certain intervals 
holds direct communion with some elected soul among men, who thus becomes the 
channel of correspondence between God and the race. If this were not done in 
some way, and in no way so likely or so well authenticated as by prophecy, God 
would be no God, or His will regarding us and our destiny would be to us as if He 
were not. Such communication must and does take place, and the words of 
this communication are what wo know as poetry, inspiration, prophecy ; and no 
man is at all a poet except in proportion as the light of inspiration or prophecy has 
fallen direct from heaveii into his brain, making it conceive with the secret moni¬ 
tions of the Infinite ; which must and will in the fulness of time be uttered in the 
ears of men, and can no more bo quenched or strangled than the sunbeam aAer it 
has sped from its source.’ Shelley’s style, his rhythm, his power of language, are 
the natural outgushings of a soul whose very existence was melody; of a soul lying 
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near to the great source of harmony, without which nothing was made and nothing 
lives; uttering the beautiful mysteries which it saw and heard. His imitators, of 
which whole schools have recently come into fashion, have caught the shadow but 
never found the substance.’ Tiiis is well said; but we conceive that Shelley him¬ 
self has, with more than equal distinctness, conveyed, in a letter to one of his friends, 
his peculiar poetical characteristics. His power, he was right in believing, consisted 
in giving a genuine picture of his own mind; * in sympathy, and that part of the 
imagination which relates to sentiment and contemplation.’ He •was formed to 
apprehend minute and remote distinctions of feeling, whether relative to external 
nature, or the living beings which surrounded him, and to communicate the concep¬ 
tions which resulted from considering either the moral or the material universe as a 
whole. These faculties, which comprehend the sublime in man, existed preemi¬ 
nently in Shelley’s mind. But we must permit the readers of the volume before 
ns, and their number will not be few, to derive their impressions of its character from 
its own pages; and to this end, we again commend it to that * acceptance bounteous’ 
which its merits demand. 


1846.J 


Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. In two Volumes, of four Parts. New-York: 

Wiley and Putnam’s ‘Library of Choice Reading.' 

Very remarkably * Carlyleish* are these stirring pages. Earnest, picturesque, 
unique, grotesque, graphic. Every where Carlyle ; so that if you have the patient 
assiduity to work them out, meanings pregnant flash upon you continually. In a 
line, in a short sentence often, you shall see, not a single picture only, but a group 
of forceful limnings; scenes, it may be, as ‘ level to the eye’ as a Dutch landscape, 
and figures erect and life-like as breathing Man himself. Great plainness of speech 
also, touching men and men’s deeds; the higher in power and station, the more free 
and biting the satirical animadversion. ‘ Flunkey,’ ‘ spooney,’ ‘ noodle,’ * buzzard,’ 
‘ ninny ;* these are the terms visited upon those who have proved themselves worthy 
to wear them. Perhaps one might wish that such word-pillories were not so often 
erected in the progress of our author’s pictured narrative; but then this is Carlyle ; 
which is far from being the case with the weak ‘ spoonies’ who exhibit their intel¬ 
lectual poverty and irredeemable awkwardness in trying to imitate him. Here, in 
a single extract, is a specimen of Carlyle’s crowded canvass: 

* On the fourth day after this appearance of BuIstro<le as a Law-reformer, occurred the famous 
Black Monday; fearfullest eclipse of the sun eversectlby mankind. Came on about nine in the 
morning; darker and darker; ploughmen unyoked their teams, stars came out, birds sorrowAilly 
chirping took to roost, men in amazement to prayers; a ilay of much obscurity; ninck Monday, or 
Mirk Monday; 29ih March, 165*2. Much noised of by Lilly, Booker, and the buzzard Astrologer 
tribe. Betokening somewhat? Belike that Bulstnxle and this Parliament will, in the way of Law- 
reform and otherwise, make a Practical Gospel, or real Reign of God in this England ? 

‘ Jnly 9lA, 1652. A great external fact which, no doubt, lias its effect on all internal movements, 
is the War with the Dutch. The Dutch ever since our Death-Warraut to Charles First have looknd 
askance at the New Commonwealth, which wislied to stand well with them ; and have accumulated 
offence on offence against it Ambassador Dorislaus was assassinated in their country; Charles 
Second was entertained there; evasive slow answers wore given to tough St John, who went over 
as new Ambassador: to which St. John responding with great directness, in a proud, brief and very 
emphatic manner, took his leave, and came home again. Came home again; and passed the celebra¬ 
ted Navigation Act, thereby terribly maiming the ‘Carrying Trade of the Dutch;’ and indeed, os 
the issue proved, depressing the Dutch Maritime Interest not a little, and proportionally elevNting 
that of England. Embis.'^ics in consequeuco, from their irritaied High Mightinesses ; sea-ffghtings 
inconsequence; and much ne;rotiatiug, apologizing, aud bickering, mounting over higher; which at 
length, at the date above given, issues in declared War. Dutch War; caunonndings and 6erce sea- 
fights in the narrow seas; land-soldiersilraAed to fight on shipboard; aildlaiid-officers, Blake, Dean, 
Monk, became very famous sea-officers; Blake a thrice-famous one ; — poor Dean lost his life in this 
business. They doggedly beat the Dutch, and again bent them ; their best Von Tronips and De Ruy- 
ters could not stand these terrible Puritan Sailors and Gunners.’ 
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BiooRikPHiCAL AND CsiTiOAL MisCELLANiss. By WiLLiAM H. Prbscott, Author of the History of 

Ferdinand and Isabella, * The Conquest of Mexico,’ etc. In one volume, pp. 638. New-York: 

Haj^ee and Beothbes. 

Thb publisheiB of this beautiful volume — uniform, we are ^lad to remark, with 
the previous popular works of its author—have performed a good service to the pub¬ 
lic in placing it before American readers. The papers which it contains, with a 
single exception, have been selected from contributions originally made to the North 
American Review, *the most considerable journal in the United States,’ as Mr. 
Prescott well observes, in his preface to the English edition of the volume under 
notice. The artides, which were written many years since, have little reference to 
local or temporary topics, but are purely of a literary character; the titles of the 
several papers being * Charles Brockden Brown, the American Novelist * Asy¬ 
lum for the Blind* Irving’s Conquest of Granada* Cervantes ;’ * Sir Walter 
Scott ;’ * Chateaubriand’s English Literature ;’ • * Bancroit’b United States f 

* Madame Calderon’s Life in Mexico; * Moliere ;’ * Italian Narrative Poetry f 

* Poetry and Romance of the Italians ;’ * Scottish Song,’ and ‘ Da Ponte’s Observa¬ 
tions.’ Mr. Prescott rarely undertakes the consideration of any subject which ho 
does not ‘ illustrate,’ in the best meanitig of the word. The papers which have im¬ 
pressed us most favorably in the volume under notice, are the reviews of Charles 
Brockden Brown, of Sir Walter Scott, Chateaubriand’s ‘ English Literature,’ 
and the article on * Asylums for the Blind.’ A well-engraved portrait of Mr. Pres¬ 
cott fronts the title-page, excellent in all respects save in the smallness of the head 
and features. 


Montezuma, the Last or the Aztbcs : an Historical Romance of the Conquest of Mexico. By 
Edward Matubin. In two volumes, pp. 540. New-York: Paine and Burgess. 

Mr. Maturin, in making choice of scene and character for the work before us, 
has evinced the self-reliance of true genius, with unmistakeable evidences of which 
indeed the work abounds. So well conjoined are the incidents, and so incapable of 
segregation, without doing injustice to the author’s complete plan, that we are com¬ 
pelled, partly from a lack of leisure, but more from a want of space consequent upon 
the first number of a new volume, to forego an elaborate consideration of the work. 
This will be of little consequence to our readers, since the volumes are already widely 
disseminated, and even before these pages will pass to the press, will have become 
very generally extant. To the magnificent * Curse of Quetzalcoatl’ we adverted 
at some length in our last number; and reading it over again, in connection with the 
incidents of the romance, we are struck with the power of its execution. Next to this, 
in point of original force and graphic description, we consider the histoiy^ and account 
of the execution of the Tlascalan chief, in the second volume. The sacrificial scene 
is drawn with the hand of a master ; and that which ensues, descriptive of the agony 
and undying affection of that fine creation, Choitla, is admirably well sustained. 
But without the work by us, (and books like this are the ones which so often disap¬ 
pear miraculously from one’s table,) we are imable satisfactorily to recall the many 
points which arrested our attention and fixed our admiration in their perusal. We 
■hall content ourselves for the present therefore with recommending to our readers the 
well-printed volumes whose merits we have rather hinted at than indicated; satisfied 
that they will find in their pages ample confirmation of the justice of our praise. 
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* The Past and the Present* is the title of a dncooree not lon|f since dehrered 
before the Eroeophic Society of the UniTeraity of Alabama, by Benjamin Fanbuii* 
Porter. It is a production of decided originality and power, and we propose to aflbid 
our readers a slight * taste of its quality.* It was a remark of Madame Db Stabl, 
that * that Past which is so presumptuously brought forward as a precedent for the 
Present, was itself founded on an alteration of some Past that went before it* The 
discourse before us rebukes the disposition manifested by many of the writers and 
speakers of the present day to undervalue the times in which we live ; to condemn 
the present, and mourn the future as beset with disastrous revolutions. * The nati<ni8, 
the institutions, the men of one age, are but dead bodies to the souls of succeeding 
times. Death is the sleep from which another existence wakes up. Like the green 
ivy, which reaches its utmost height only through time-broken crevices, each era lives 
and advances upon the ruins of the last. The flame which burned so brilliantly on 
the altars of the Grecian, it is true, is extinguished there ; but it enlightens lands 
boasting a more rational and widely-difliised liberty. The monument of art which 
once hailed the morning sun in mysterious tones, echoes now but to the labors of a 
Champoluon and Rossellini ; but still it records the vanity of man, and exists as the 
vindicator of the awful providences of God.* The writer assumes the ground that 
man, the object of all revolution, constantly improves ; in defiance of his opposition. 
Nature vindicates her laws; notwithstanding his destruction, all is life; indepen¬ 
dent of his sloth, all is progression. These truths are established by a detail of some 
of the physical and intellectual processes through which this ‘ state of progression* is 
unfolded. The phenomena presented in the structure of the earth is in this connexion 
thus considered: 

‘ When wc examiao the composition and arrangement of the materials forming the mass of mat¬ 
ter on which we live, we discover rocks, minerals, and, in a popular sense, earths of various quali^ 
ties. In some places we see a loose red brown and white soil, crumbled into powder, and forming 
the general surface. In others we find horizontal masses of rock spread out in strata or beds, one 
resting iqion the other. Again, we see these strata twisted and raised up from their flat position, 
and coues of harder and crystallated rock, in which no strata are discoverable, forced up through 
them. In some of these wo notice remains of vegetable matter; in others of animals. In some 
places wc find rocks rolled and rounded os if by some violent action ; in others we see particles de* 
pofited as if by the gentlest motion. Cutting into beds of some rocks, we behold veins of metal 
injected into fissures. OAen the rocks themselves seem melted as if by suppressed fires. When we 
dcJMreod into the interior of the earth, we have a sensation of heat, increasing at the rate of one de¬ 
gree for every fifty feet; when we examine its surface, we find something like two hundred mouths 
vomiting forth interoal fires. But to illustrate these phenomena farther: If we see in the bosom of 
the earth a body of rock, not spread out into layers, having the appearance of being once melted by 
fire; if this rock prosenu no sign of animal or vegetable remains, it is no strained conclusion, that 
it was moulded uoidst intense fires, and surrounded by an atmosphere of too high temperature for 
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Che existence of organized life. Again: If we discover rocks of different ckemical composition, 
lying in stnitn, having the appearance of the deposits we now see formed from water, if of great 
thickness, and full of the remains of vegetables, it is a just conclusion that these also are deposits 
from water, the work of ages; and that heat and moisture, the chief conditions of vegetable life, pre¬ 
vailed. If in the strata of other rocks we find the remains of organized life, which could not have 
existed in an atmosphere necessary to the vegetation last considered, it is btit just to believe, that a 
lower temperature, suited to their habits of life and capacities, must have existed. If coming 
nearer, iu huppo>ition, to our own times, we see evidences of ungovernable floods of water having 
ruslicd in many directions, rolling fragments of rocks into globes, again reducing them to gravel, 
again cutting grooves into granite; if we see remains of animals of vast physical powers, whose 
existence could be safely subjected to an atmosphere of intense temperature, and then, after their 
races had become extinct, w e sec the first proofs of man’s appearance on the earth, can it be called 
a wild mental scheme to assert, that in different times and places, the earth was subjected to a deluge 
of water; that physical life gradually declined as a cooler atmosphere and other circumstances 
combined to prepare the way for a more intellectual being? Lastly: if reviewing all these things 
We find nothing lo.st amidst the revolutions of earth ; if, in connexion with all these vicissitudes, the 
physical and the moral condition of nature has improved, what, let us ask, results from these facU 
and indications ? Sieiply the truths of Geology ; one of the most sublime, because the most natural 
of scieoces ; one whose volume is the great globe it.self, unfolding its noble pages of granite and 
crystal, and nictiil, as if to disclose, iu characters of fire, the awful truths of nature, and reveal to 
the present age their oucc incomprehensible narrations.* 

We should be glad, did our limits permit, to follow the writer in the farther inqui¬ 
ries by which he tests the principles of geology, and the inferences which he draws 
from them ; tracing our planet as a burning mass, cooling gradually, and forming a 
crust upon its surface ; the first organic formations, from the crude plant to the 
latest form of irrational animal matter ; produced and perishing in their successions, 
and changed into rocky and mineral substances; and lastly, the appearance, upon 
their tombs, of Man, an intelleotual aud moral being, bearing the relation to the 
moral world that the primitive rocks, the foundations of the earth, bear to nature; 
both having been gradually developed, and both serving in their turn the eternal pur¬ 
poses of truth and justice. In the one case, rocks are raised up amidst awful con¬ 
vulsions, only to crumble beneath external influences and fertilize the plain; in the 
other, the process of mental development gradually but certainly advances toward 
perfection; 

* Every modern improvement, every new institution, every triumph of mind, iudicates a remarka¬ 
ble adaptiition to the useful purposes of life. It is reserved for an age, deeply reflective upon the 
character of events, to appreciate the assertion, that taking the same number of persons, aud separa¬ 
ting from the history of former limes their brilliant pageantry; take from their religion its super¬ 
stitions horrors uti'l gorgeous ceremonies; from war its martial music and splendid decorations; 
from their orators the ucea^ion, au<l from their manners their pleasures; ami the whole sceue,in 
conijiarisoii witli the habits and inveulions and instilutious of the lust fiAy years, will fade like the 
evanescent cloud breathed Upon a mirrOr. Observe the rapid strides of discoveries in philosophy, 
science and the mechanic arts, and their application to the means of feeding and clothing men. A 
philusojtlier ascei tains that sulphur, ifitre aud charcoal form a combustible substance ; our auceslors 
appln d It to murder each other ; we lo the arts. Guu-powder blasts rocks, cuts through mountains, 
and excavates tunnels for the use of rail-roads, and to supply cities with building materials. One 
ascertains that steam is expansive; that thrown into a tube in a particular way, it w ill move a piston- 
rod and produce action. On this a Fulton applies the principle to niacliiiiery, and a Watt builds 
a steani-ent.‘iiie. A plant is found bearing a woolly substance; Whitney invents a machine, which 
on turnin'/ a crank, separates the seed from the wool. A Habobaves invents a spinniug-jeuny ; a 
Cartwrit.ht the power-loom. Wiiat effect have these things hud on the population, the wealth, 
the trade, the comfort of the woild I’ 

Carlyle in one of his essays hints at such ‘ improvements’ in his own altogether 
inimitable way: * The Staifordshire coal stratum and coal strata lay side by side 
with iron strata, quiet since the creation of the world. Water flowed in Laucashire 
and Lanarkshire ; bituminous Are lay bedded in rocks there too. God said, * Let the 
iron missionaries be !’ — and they were. Coal and iron, so long close but unregardfnl 
neighbors, are wedded together; Birmingham and Wolverhampton, and the hundred 
Stygian forges, with their fire-throats and never-resting sledge-hammers, rose into 
day. Wet Manconium stretched out her hand toward Carolina and the torrid zone, 
and plucked cotton thence ; who could forbid her, she that had the skill to weave it? 
Fish fled thereupon from the Mersey river, vexed by innumerable keels. (What a 
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* picture in little’ of commerce, reader, is conveyed in that brief sentence !) England, 
I say, dug out her bituminous fire and bade it work ; towns arose, and steeple-chim¬ 
neys.* We had pencilled for insertion, but are compelled to omit, a remarkable 
illustration of the easily-traced influence of steam, in the instance of the rise of the 
town of Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool; preeminently establishing the position, that 
anciently, moral as well as mental energy, like wealth, confined to a few, slumbered 
without producing in the course of centuries what is now in the period of a few 
months unfolded in the minds and occupations of the great mass. < Therefore, indus¬ 
try is awake, because it brings fortune and honor to the laborer; ignorance declines, 
because education is more general; wealth is more useful, because more extensively 
distributed.* We conclude with the advice to all such of our readers as can com¬ 
mand the modest but most meritorious discourse which we have been considering, at 
once to secure the perusal which it will so richly repay. 


A CAPITAL Story of Capital Punishment. —We are indebted to a favorite con¬ 
tributor for an amusing sketch, with which we shall serve our * Table* in two separate 
side-dishes. Have the goodness * at this present* to taste and admire the first: * Some 
years since, there lived in Cincinnati a bullet-headed, broad-shouldered, thick-necked 
brute of a Dutchman, who, tempted’ as he said * by de rum and de Tuyfel,’ com¬ 
mitted the horrible crime of murdering his wife. There existed at that time, and for 
aught that I know up to the present period, a law in the state of Ohio that a criminal 
found guilty of murder might, as it was expressed, have * liberty of choice* between 
hanging or imprisonment for life. Consequently most homicides had taken the privi¬ 
lege of drawing their necks from the noose, and had chosen the ‘ liberty* of being 
deprived of liberty ‘ during their natural lives.* But our Dutchman, from sheer obsti¬ 
nacy and contempt of advice, loudly declared that he had rather be hung. The 
Cincinnatians, like all other enlightened people, love to ride on an excitement; and 
the city was divided against itself on the hanging question with the same spirit and 
sincerity as it would have been on a contested election. There were hanging and 
anti-hanging tea-parties, banging and anti-banging churches; and the anti-hangers 
raged furiously against the hangers for their blood-thirstiness and non-obedience to 
the commandments, while the hangers as loudly denounced the anti-hangers as im¬ 
moral innovators, who would destroy the constitution and uproot civilization. The 
old man suddenly found himself the most * interesting* person that had ever been in 
Cincinnati, and received several deputations every day to shake or confirm his deci¬ 
sion ; but, inflexible as Prometheus on the rock, he firmly adhered to the hanging. 
At that time Science had not as now lifted her many-eyed head in every town and 
village, and any one who could even say a few words on such subjects was looked 
upon with no small wonder. A young Scotchman was then the oracle, who pro¬ 
nounced sentence on all the *onomies and ’ologies, to the astonishment of the town’s- 
people, * that one small head could carry all he knew.* Professor Kilmarnock 
was one of the most credulous, kind-hearted, benevolent Scotchman breathing. His 
whole thoughts were bent on the physical sciences ; and he was continually expatia¬ 
ting in all places, for his mind never reverted to the person with whom he discoursed, 
and consequently entirely disregarded their capacity or fitness for the subject. On 
electricity, galvanism or magnetism he would talk by the hour; and it mattered little 
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whether his auditor was a child, an old negro, or an elderly lady. In his personal ap¬ 
pearance he was a laughable-looking object enough at first sight, but a short acquain¬ 
tance with him soon changed ridicule into respect; for as I have said, he was one 
of the most sincere, honest and kind-hearted of men, and would do all in his power 
to serve any human being. 

< One day, when he was as usual running over his notes on galvanism, a friend, who 
was a bit of a wag, suggested to him what a providential thing it would be for him if the 
old Dutchman were to be hanged, as he would then have an opportunity of enlighten¬ 
ing the Cincinnatians with an exhibition of that wonderful science, and likewise of put¬ 
ting Ji considerable sum in his own pocket. Struck with this new plan for the diffu¬ 
sion of science, he was instcmtiy converted from a violent anti-hanger to a most sin¬ 
cere * banger.* He posted off to the old man, with a request that, * for the good of 
the public,* he would will his body, which he pertinently remarked would be * of no 
farther use to the owner,* to him, for the benefit and instruction of his fellow citizens. 
* Ya&s,* said the old man, ^ you may have my poor pody; ash you say, *t will do me 
no goot; but while she live, she moost have some rum, and a leetle mooney.* So 
he entered into an agreement that he would sell his body for fifty dollars in hand, a 
quart of rum daily, and an extra quart on the day of execution. They * shook hands 
on the bargain,* and it was impossible to say which seemed the b^ pleased. In a 
few days a new claimant appeared, in the person of the old man*s son, who being sud¬ 
denly seized with a rapid growth of filial affection, declared that * his feelings would 
not allow him to see his father*s body chucked about in that way for nothing !* Fifty 
dollars more were offered, when his lacerated feelings shrunk back to their original 
dimensions; and on leaving, he acknowledged that * six hogs and two cows, which he 
intended to buy with the money, were worth more in his estimation than an old dead 
body; which,* as ho said, * would take something to bury it !* A legal friend observed 
that all that was required had not yet been done ; that the approbation of the sheriff 
was necessary. This however was easily secured ; for that ofiicer said * he did n’t 
care a fip what became of the body, if he could only find a substitute, and draw 
himself out of the hanging; for it did n’t become a deacon of the church to be fum¬ 
bling at a halter with a man’s head in it* 

* The Professor now sot to work and manufactured a galvanic-battery, which the 
citizens crowded in to inspect. He informed them that it would work in such a man¬ 
ner, and that then the man would do f Aus, and again «o, until they had derived a 
perfect comprehension, through a succession of lucid * thus’s* and * so’s*, of the whole 
capability of the wonderful machine. The same mischief-loving wag who first set 
the Professor’s wits a-gadding, told him that, as he would probably have the greatest 
audience that had ever gathered together in Cincinnati, he ought to select the largest 
building in town, and secure it for their recepti<m. He advised him to apply without 
delay to the Rev. Dr. Watson for the loan of the Presbyterian church. The credu¬ 
lous Professor, never taking into consideration the ridiculousness of such a request, 
started directly for the Doctor’s house, and asked to see him on most earnest business. 
Kilmarnock stated his errand to the worthy divine, who being a most zealous anti¬ 
hanger, and having preached several * powerful sermons’which he thought ought to have 
brought over the whole city to his own opinion, was at first struck dumb with amaze¬ 
ment at what he considered a gross insult, as well as a sacrilegious profanation. But 
the Professor, mistaking the pause for one of consideration, poured forth a torrent of 
what he supposed most cogent arguments; each one acting as a greater shock to the 
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Doctor’s excited feeling, and adding fresh fuel to his ire. Being near-sighted, he did 
not at first perceive the inflamed and swollen countenance of the minister, who being 
extremely fat, and of a choleric temperament, looked like a man suddenly seized with 
a fit of apoplexy. At length he found words to exclaim; ‘ Do you think I would 
turn the House of God into a butcher’s-shop — a dissecting-room! Out of my house 
this instant, Sir !* 

But to return: * As the time appointed for the execution drew nigh, many people 
prophecied that the old Dutchman’s resolution would evaporate; but he never for an 
instant wavered. He seemed to take a strange and unaccountable interest in all the 
preparations; inquiring every day if the scaffold was erected ; whether the sherifl* had 
got a substitute, and how much he had agreed to pay him, etc. When answered in 
the affirmative, the old wretch would chuckle with a horrible glee, and say to himself, 
‘ Goot! goot V The eventful day at length arrived, which the law and his own will 
had decided should be his last Early in the morning he was remarking to the jail- 
keeper that * as it was to be his last breakfast, he should expect a goot one ;* when at 
that moment Kilmarnock entered: * Yes,’ said the Professor, * gi’e him a broiled 
chicken, a hoe-cake, and a gude cup o’coffee ;’ * and,’ interrupted the old man, * plenty 
tobacker.’ * Ay,’ chimed in the Professor, * and some tobacco; the puir auld creature 
should ha’e every thing he wants noo, and make me ’sponsible for the indebtedness.’ 

* There never had been, I believe, a hanging in Cincinnati before; and the sheriflf 
had erected a new gallows, with an improved * trap,’ the whole painted black, and 
familiarly denominated ‘ The SheriflTs Black Drop.’ In every part of the city were 
posted large hand-bills, announcing that * Professor Kilmarnock, from Glasgow, for 
the elucidation of science, intended to give at the Circus, which had been hired at an 
immense expense for the occasion, an exhibition of the wonderful science of galvanism, 
in which a dead man would be made to perform all the movements of which a living 
one was capable.’ Mid-day was the hour set for the execution ; and by that time 
the common on which the gallows stood was paved with closely-wedged heads for a 
quarter of a mile in extent: so densely were they packed, indeed, that when the 
wagon arrived with the victim, the unhappy man and his attendants had to alight and 
walk to the gallows. Many of the clergy and other benevolent persons took advan¬ 
tage of this last opportunity, and with feeling and eloquence besought the guilty man 
to have pity upon himself, and even at that late hour to ‘ accept of proffered mercy.* 
They told him that it was beyond expression awful, that an unrepenting sinner, with 
red murder on his head, should of his own free will plunge headlong into the fire that 
is never quenched; that by such an abhorrent act he would be guilty of two murders, 
and be held accountable for them at the day of judgment Professor Kilmarnock (and 
let it be noted in the next psychological work that enthusiasm can thus alter a man’s 
usual dispositiou,) fidgeted about as uneasy as a pea on a drum-head; and at intervals 
was heard to ejaculate: * Gang up, my gude mon, gang up; it’s na sic a bad place !’ But 
the old Dutchman gave neither heed nor ear to any one: he preserved a dogged si¬ 
lence, and was the very first to make a move to ascend. When they reached the top of 
the scaffold, the sherifl* asked him if he would not like the attendance of a minister ? 
The * unhappy wretch’ shook his head, pointed to the rope, and then motioned to 
have it placed round his neck. * This is dreadful!’ said the humane sheriff; * but 
it must be done.’ At length all was arranged, and the attendants had taken their 
last leave of the criminal, when he beckoned them back : * Ish all ready ?’ asked the 
old man. * Every thing,’ replied the sheriff; and * therewithal the water stood in his 
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eyes.* * Ish dere not’ing more to pe done?* ‘ Nothing I —in one minute you will be 
launched into eternity !* Den, mein Got ! it ish time for me to sign der paper, and 
take der prison .'* 

* You old rascal !* said the sheriff, grinding his teeth, and turning white with rage; 
< is it possible that you have been paltering, and putting us to all inis trouble and 
expense for nothing?* The old fellow gave no other answer than a gurgliug, satis¬ 
fied chuckle, that sensibly increased at the words * expense* and * trouble,* which 
said more plainly than words, * Now you have the reason why I did it !* He moved 
down from the scaffold, amidst mingled shouts and hisses. A tumultuous assemblage 
followed him to the jail; some enraged and abusive, others laughing and hurrahing. 
But the old fellow sat as imperturbable as a judge ; save at the mention of < expense’ 
and * trouble,* and then he could not suppress a malicious and most provoking smile. 
When he returned to the jail, he drew from a hiding-place beneath a plank, which 
he had loosened in the floor. Professor Kilmarnock’s last * extra quart* of rum, which 
he drank in the coolest manner imaginable, and then curled himself up to sleep. But 
with all his folly, the poor cheated Professor was really an object of commiseration. 
From the highest pinnacle of triumph he was plunged into the lowest * slough of 
despond.* Ho kept lamenting: * A gude five hundred dollars clean gane an’ flitted! 
An* the very weans a flitcherin* at me for a daft gomeril! Siller and credit baith 
gane !* But the worthy Professor did give his lecture on galvanism, after all, and 
to a large audience, who were highly ‘ entertained,’ as we are suie our large audience 
will be, when the incidents of that memorable occasion arc laid before them. But 
these must form a side-dish for our next * Table.* In couclusion, ‘ speaking of public 
executions,* would those philanthropists among us who conscientiously oppose capital 
punishment have any objection to the ‘ chances’ against it, as set forth in certain 
instances at the old Newgate in London? We read that one occasion a prisoner 
was respited, in order to have his leg cut off, to try the effect ol a newly-invented 
styptic ; and that another, a deaf man, was pardoned, that an operation upon the 
drum of his ear might be performed, * for the benefit of science.* Neither case 
proved fatal. 


Mr. Burkk*8 Concert. — Mr. Burke, so well known throughout the world as 
* Master Burke,' has recently returned from Europe. For several years past he 
has made the city of Albany his residence, where his talents and social qualities have 
acquired for him troops of friends. The ‘ Daily Atlas’ of that city thus notices his 
arrival and his projects: ‘ It will gratify the numerous friends of Mr. Burke in this 
city and elsewhere to learn that, with his talents improved and his taste and judg¬ 
ment matured by foreign travel and instruction while abroad of the first order, he 
comes among us with additional claims to our esteem and support, superadded to 
those which endeared him to a large circle before he left home.’ We are glad to 
learn that Mr Burke proposes to favor us with a series of concerts in Gotham. A 
man whom De BeriOt said he * could teach nothing that he did not already know 
of his art,* must be a musician worth hearing. Mr. Burke may assure himself of a 
warm welcome among us.* The foregoing was in type for our last number; since 
which time Mr. Burke has twice made his appearance before a New-York audience, 
each time eliciting the most distinguished approbation. He has in no respect been 
over-rated. He is as admirable an artist as the * great Norwegian* himself. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — It is not needful for us to say that 
we wish our readers a Happy New Year, They know that such are our aspirations 
in their behalf. We would invoke for them the cheerfulness that springs from a con¬ 
science at ease with itself; the chastened pleasure and harmless mirth which are 
bom of a kind heart and an innocent life. We would read them no homily, nor 
dash their enjoyment by re'*rilling sad remembrances; and yet we can hardly avoid 
saying, that it is at such seasons as these that bereaved hearts feel most keenly their 
‘own bitterness.* As Time approaches the great gate of the years that swings out” 
ward into eternity, we cannot but remember how many have ‘ finished their course' 
who a year ago renewed their pilgrimage with him, elate with hope and buoyant 
with delight. The tide of human events and earthly vicissitude has kept due on, nor 
‘ known retiring ebb :* 

‘In woodland cottas^es, with barky wall.'-, 

In noisome cell* of the tumultuou.s town, 

Mothers have clasped with joy the new-born babe. 

Graves by the lonely forest, by the shore 
Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 
Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out 
And filled and closed.* 

How many are there, even at this joyous season, who cannot wholly cast away 
from themselves the thought of the ravages which Death has made in the year that 
has passed’ ‘ swifter than a weaver’s shuttle,’ and left them almost ‘ without hope 
and without consolation.’ The Unseen is before us, and beyond is the Eternal; and 
as we ponder upon the past, or dwell upon the future, we exclaim, with our own true 
poet: 

— * Who next of those I love 
Shall pass from life, or sadder yet. shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
Witli friends, or the fierce rack of pain. 

Lie they witiiiii my path 'i Or shml the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

Into the .stilly twilight of my age? 

Or do tlie portals of another life 

Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 

Impend around me ?’ 

He only in whose hands are ‘ the issues of life’ can answer these irrepressible ques¬ 
tionings of the restless spirit; and to His care may our readers commend themselves, 
and those who are near and dear to them, * with pure hearts, fervently!’ . . . The 
festival of the good old Knickerbocker Saint Nicholas was celebrated on the sixth 
ultimo at the City Hotel. Never was there a better attendance, and never was good 
cheer, bodily and spiritual, more liberally dispensed. Capital were the speeches, 
pleasant the viands, unrepressed the social merriment, delightful to the palate the 
choicest wines! But we proclaim no particulars. What is done in honor of our 
blessed patron-saint his sons regard as no theme for the house-tops. Public curiosity 
in this regard may not be gratified. Some who attended at the Stuyvesant Insti¬ 
tute to hear the admirable and very charmingly-delivered address of Mr. James 
De Peyster Ogden, which graces preceding pages, were ‘ perplexed in the extreme* 
on beholding the sable attendants clad in the authentic costumes of a period held in 
loving remembrance by every true son of Saint Nicholas. They were considered 
close denotements of the more than Eleusinian mysteries into which they alone 
penetrate who are admitted to the annual festivals of the ancient Saint And verily 
there is something in this — but it does not become us to say what it is. Lord 
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Morpeth, who was quite overcome by a * realizing sense’ of the imposing ceremonies 
at one of our annual dinners some three or four years ago, once gave in our hearing 
a very vivid delineation of the marked and startling effect which they had upon 
his mind. • • • We are honored, we perceive, by a half column of ‘very cruel 
words’ in a weekly newspaper published in Columbia, South Carolina, which we 
never saw, and of which we never heard, until now. It reached us by the same 
mail which brought us sixteen new subscribers from the South and South-West; 
gentlemen attracted from that region toward the Knickerbocker, we may suppose, 
by its * total absence of all character,* its ‘ wretched want of taste,’ its * bar-room 
style,’ * the petty drivel of its Editor’s Table,’ and so forth ! The paternity of the 
pleasant paragraph whence these flattering terms are taken is as apparent to ns as 
the cause of its gentlemanlike and emollient manner. One must needs smile at tuch 
evidences of the Knickerbocker’s lack of power to make itself felt in its criticisms 
and in its evadeless punctures of pompous Pretension ! Rejoicing in a position, pro¬ 
fessional and personal, beyond which we have no ambition to aspire ; with we hope 
an equable spirit and a cheerful temperament; certainly with such an aijay end 
such an order of fiiends and friendly contemporaries in every quarter of this Union as 
any man might well be proud of; we can say of the pellet which we elevate to a 
moment’s consequence, and which, with equal felicity and modesty, is termed ‘ a 
blister-plaster for the Knickerbocker,’ that * The plaster dorCt stick P But we are 
wasting powder upon small game. . . . We do not altogether like the spirit of 
* J. M.’s ^Winter Thoughts^ although the paper is not otherwise amiss. When the 
elements become our enemies we must make the more of our friends — Goo bless 
them! On this point listen to an old poet: 

‘When the wind bleakly blows, 

When it rains or it snows, 

And all nature seems freezing' anil shiv’ring with cold; 

When the herds seek the shed, 

When the birds droop the head, 

And the flocks chill and cheerless crowd into the fold; 

Thou, in love what a charm 1 
Then, true friendship how warm ! 

In domestic endearments what exquisite bliss 1 
Though the wind bleakly blows. 

Though it raius or it snows. 

This, this is the season of social delight 

* I THINK you will think, with me,’ writes an esteemed correspondent, * that the 
following letter, written by a young lady of sixteen, contains thoughts which, in con¬ 
ception and expression, are far beyond one of that age. I know them to be authen¬ 
tic. The topics in them were suggested by previous letters, and the literary matters 
are so naturally interwoven with private, which are omitted in sending them for 
press, that none could doubt their genuineness, after inspecting the originals.’ We 
annex a portion of one of the letters referred to: ‘You say that Art in itself must 
be comprehended by the soul, and that therefore I cannot comprehend it; and no 
product can ever be as great as the producing power. Talent, which is the power 
of exercising harmoniously our faculties, must be cultivated. And if Genius is not 
susceptible of improvement in itself, its means certainly are. No man, be he never 
so great, can do perfectly at first The first product that we see may have high 
merit, but the whole preceding life is thrown into it. It is not the moment’s birth, 
but the result of a thousand hopings and strivings, inward and outward attempts, and 
the last step taken after the growth of years. A strong mind, when haunted by an 
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idea, struj^es incessantly until it is expressed. My ideas will not suffer me to rest. 
They are like the trophies of Mjltiades. But there is no such thing as a perfect 
expression of one’s thought in Art That which we produce bears no comparison 
with that which bums in the soul. The taught dwarfs the thing. What we do, 
can never stand abreast of what we are ; and the moment any work is accomplished, 
the soul is beyond it, and looks back upon it, and is spreading its wings for farther flight. 
There is no pang worse than to have high aspirations, and never to be able to fulfil 
them. 1 know it by experience ; the hunger of the body is nothing to be compared 
to the insatiate hungering of the mind, craving constantly for nourishment, and feed¬ 
ing on the unsubstantial food of its own desires and hopes. Life, you say, is to yon 
an unsatisfactory striving, an unaccomplished desire. Young men think that their 
own feelings are no where to be found but in their own breasts. They are mistaken. 
Your case is the case of many others, who have been haunted by dreams of per¬ 
fection, which overshadowed their work until their body has sunk under their over¬ 
wrought sensibility. The world knows them not. They have lived lonely, without 
sympathy, shrinking from the converse of men ; always unhappy, from their excess 
of temperament, and unfit to do any thing for themselves, or to forward tJieir in¬ 
terests in life. The mind is bounded by the senses, to a certain extent To look at 
the sun blinds us. Too exuberant passion destroys the judgment Things therefore 
appear to our filmy eyes indistinct and fragmentary ; a veil hangs ever befone us, 
and through it falls that modified light which alone does not blast us, but clothes 
every thing in coloring of hope and faith. Beauty is a subtle essonce, permeating 
alj things, and lies like an invisible golden dust around our poetry, painting, music 
and sculpture. Now would you ask for that insight, knowing its consequence ? You 
will answer, I know, * Yes, if it comes with the power of language.’ You have 
said, that to throw down one single weight from your mind would relieve you for¬ 
ever.* ... We can scarcely designate what it is, yet is there something very touch¬ 
ing in the ensuing lines by Rev. George Hill. It seems that in an ancient burying- 
ground near Ballycastle, Ireland, there is the grave of a young woman who died when 
her parents and other members of the family were about to emigrate to this country. 
They were obliged by her illness to postpone their departure for a time, and the gloom 
of approaching death was deepened and rendered more appalling to her by the thought 
that none of her kindred would be near to visit her grave: 


*0 life and hope, ye ihint, ye fail I 
How blithely once to me 
On sweet Rathmona's heights, the gale 
Came o’er the summer seal 

‘But soon this heart shall cease to beat, 
These sleepless eyes shall close, 

Ami in the grave's serene retreat 
My weary head repose. 

‘Sweet friends I and when ye lay me where 
Our fathers’ ashes lie, 

Say, will ye sometimes think of her 
Whose love can never die ? 


‘ And when you leave yonr peaceful glen 
To cross the distant wave, 

Oh, will you ever come again. 

To see your Mart’s grave ?’ 

Full many a year has passed, and she. 
The best beloved of all. 

Sleeps, from her cares and sorrows free. 
Beside the old church wall. 


The bee at noontide murmurs there 
The shamrock flowers among. 
And in the evening’s silent air 
How sweet the red-breast’s song f 


* I AWAIT,* writes * Polygon,’ (whose latest communications shall presently be 
answered,) * with intense impatience, the conclusion of the deeply-affecting * Lines 
on the Death of Miss Adeline Cobh, who was killed with Lightning by her friend 
Nancy Hinks* My cane descends with * a right good-will,’ and I shout a hearty 
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* Encore /’ Let in on this hint proceed) * in compliance with numerous requests,’ 
to quote a few reflections on what Mias Hinks justly calls a * sad transaction :* 


My worthy friends, mny I express 
Some thoughts I bear in mind, 

Those sad emotions of my breast 
For my friend Adeline ? 

I call her friend, for so she was, 

To me was always kind, 

And now with you i ’ll sympathize 
In the loss of Adeline. 

Tbouy^h our acquaintance was but short, 
It was of an iiilimule kind; 

My heart is of the friendly sort, 

And so was Adeline’s. 

Can I those seasons e’er forget, 

Of converhatiou kind, 

When in my chamber I did set 
With the worthy Adeline f 


Is it a fancy or a dream 
’That bears so strong in mind, 

’That on this earth no more is seen 
The form of Adeline 1 

Oh! would to heaven it really was 
Some sad mistake in mind ! 

Something that had risen without a cause 
Preventing Adeline 

From coming to her parents dear 
Just at the present time : 

Fond hopes they had of meeting her, 

But saw not Adeline. 

But ’tis a sad reality. 

As they do surely find. 

That in this world they will not see 
Their daughter Adeline I 


On each subject she did converse, 
Showed a cultivated mind; 

And many thinu's she did rehearse, 
Endeared Adeline. 


i Sec her intended is left alone, 
j In deep distress of mind ; 

I His heart is in deep luiguish tom 

For bis dear Adeline. 


In her I saw the dutiful child, When love had bound with strongest tics. 

Also a Sister kind ; And fastened on his mind ; 

There ever rests a friendly smile Methinks 1 hear his niouruful sighs 

On the face of Adeline. For the worthy Adeline. 

These touching stanzas bring us to the end of the * First Part.’ Part Second opens 
with the painful inquiry as to who shall bear the agonizing news to her relatives: 

Thrrf. noble youths selected were Such thoughts ns these do bll his mind: 

The mournful tidings for to bear; Oh why was 1 still left behind, 

When one unto her sister came, Oh why was I not taken too, 

It seemed be scarce could speak her name. Then 1 bad never felt such wo 1 

On wings of speed another flew Behold the noble training band. 

Unto the town of Ifcnrietla to<j. The pride and glory of the land, 

Tlie mournful tidings for to bear In martial pomp this day appear, 

Unto her sister who lived there. Military exorcise to bear. 


Unto Sprinirwater a third did go 
To let her I'rotlier and sister know | 

Now each unto the place repair, 

And for her funeral do prepare. 

Behold her aged parents came, 

Tlieir crief no longer can contain, 

Blit they must bow before the rod. 

And own it was the bund of God. 

Behold her loving sisters come 
To follow her uulo her tomb ; 

The sight doth almost break their heart, 
For now with Adeline they must part. 

They always lived in unity, 

In love ami f. iemlship did agree ; 

She truly idolized were, 

This God saw, and removed her. 

Now see her own brother come, 

With sighs and sobs into the rmim; 

And then exclaimed aloud, said he, 

‘Oht Adeline! iiuw can ibis beP 

But her intended, where is he now? 

His heart is filled with the deepest wo; 
None knows the anguish of Ins heart. 

But those who know how true lovers part. 


Their hearts being filled with sympathy. 
They leave their ranks and come away; 
And all the sympathy do show 
That their situation will allow. 

Now to the grave-yard do repair. 

Their last re^ppcts for her to bear ; 

Belioid tliem stand in ranks along, 

While onward march the iiiouriiful throng. 

That noble youth shall we forget? 

Ah no! iiietliinks 1 see him yet; 

The deepest gloom Ins countenance bears. 
And ob I how soltunu be appears 1 

Althoiigli no tears his face bedews, 

Tlieir friendly aiil liiey liave refused. 
Much more 'Jitiri‘s>ed now is be, 

Thau if llio tears wore ruuuiiig free. 

He casts a look upon that bier, 

And says,There all (but 1 bold dear; 

And now the coffin does eoaliiin 
The only one my aficetious gained. 

All you who have felt the effects of love, 
Of ins boliuvior will approve ; 

Remember the tunc tli.it is past and eoue: 
Would not you the same have done T’ 
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Where all is so felicitously executed, it may seem invidious to particularize; but 
we cannot help calling especial attention to the sixth stanza of the first column, and 
the third of the second, in the foregoing extract, as combining a greater amount of 
grammar and rhythm than almost any of their associate-verses. • • • W’e were 
excogitating the other day in a pleascint half-waking reverie, the project of a 
Depot of Humor and of Wif, by means of invisible magnetic wires, converging 
hitherward from every quarter of the country, and terminating in the Sanctum 
wherein, in the silence of midnight, we are now exercising our quill. The plan is a 
feasible one. Observe : after enjoying a good thing, the first wish of a good man is 
to make his friend enjoy it, and feeling a friendly spirit for the whole world, to make 
the blessing universal. This is not only with reference to solids, but the refection, 
the solace of the nobler principle, the ‘ inner man.* Some men will gloat over a spicy 
book in private ; laugh aloud in their own chambers, or chuckle so very quietly that 
it would not frighten a mouse in the room. Others act on a more generous princi¬ 
ple. If A. has heard any thing, he will bring all in to hear it. He will go round 
among the highways and hedges and compel them to come in. He communicates 
generously ; he opens his budget every where. Every body that knows him ‘ knows 
his dog.’ If he is wrong in this thing, his error is venial; for there are sad hearts 
enough in this world; and * harmless mirth,* saith good old Fuller, ‘ is the best 
cordial against consumption of the spirits.* Wit is too genial a thing to be lost; but 
there is only one occasion of its being good. It must be unprompted except by the 
immediate occasion. It cannot be made to order. The impulse, the expression, the 
acknowledgment must be all one. This is genuine ; this is the sparkling wine 
W’hich enlivens. In this great continent, embracing so many degrees of latitude, 
among these sharp-witted countrymen of ours, how much flashing humor vanishes 
each day, and is heard of no more forever! It is now entirely practicable to devise 
a scheme by which it may be communicated freshly, naturally, instantly, from the lips 
which uttered it to thousands who would enjoy it thoroughly. He who says so many 
good things in Talahassee, should experience the ubiquity of true genius. A suc¬ 
cession of sparks should be emitted through the invisible wire, which by the aid of 
* Uncle Samuel’ terminates in the sanctum of the Editor hereof, whose face would 
be that moment in a perfect maelstroom of smiles, in consequence of that capital 
thing just arrived from his friend in Detroit! Is there an electrical machine in the 
room? The very pledges of the Editor’s affection are excited by a spark from the 
snapping region of Vermont! And now there is a joke from the Prairies! A new 
bear-story has arrived from the region beyond the Mississippi! A message from a wag 
who enlivens the ‘ Picayune’ at New Orleans! Take down that message from a cor- 
ruscant correspondent of the ‘Louisville Journal!’ — we will tell Prentice a better. 
W^ll done for Astoria on the Pacific ocean! Never was a better thing said by 
Sheridan himself! That little sparkle from Dubuque is worthy the applauses of a 
theatre. That is a real blinder from the Arkansas territory. Put out the light — re¬ 
move the Carcel. How gloriously the scintillations thicken during this season of 
the Holidays! Blessed be God for the joy of all hearts! We will imagine the 
scheme accomplished ; and for the value received or to be received from such a plan, 
wo can at least make the return speedily; and with the rapidity of thought, and 
with a universality which shall include all men, we can at least give vent to the 
expression of a heart-felt good will, and best wishes for their happiness ! • • • Our 
citizena must like impudence very much, if they * patronize* Colmam’b in Broad- 
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way, near Fulton-etreet. We see by an advertisement that he wishes them to call 
and reward him for the privilege which they have enjoyed of < looking into hi* totn- 
dow* in past year*/* Mr. Colman, although a * Down-East* Yankee, of the very 
’cutest kind, does n’t affect the names of Uncle Sam’s coin. * Guineas,’ * pounds,’ 
* shillings sterling,’ and so forth, afford a better medium of making a * good bar¬ 
gain’— for himself. Such un-American affectations demand rebuke. 

* No beast that roam* the valley 
To slaughter I condemn; 

Taught by the Poweh that pities me, 

I learn to pity them 

says Goldsmith, speaking of dumb animals; and we are glad to learn, as we do by 
the comments upon the hasty article upon * Cruelty to Animals^ in a late number of 
the Knickerbocker, that this feeling is widely and generally s^iared. * The merci¬ 
ful man is merciful to his boast;’ and * blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’ • • • We had a pleasant half hour over ‘ C.’s’ description of * The Little 
Great Man,* He reminded us of the true remark of one who always * observes,’ and 
knows ‘ how to ;’ namely, that ‘ some men are very entertaining for a first interview, 
but after that they are exhausted and run out On a second meeting, we shall find 
them very flat and monotonous ; like hand-organs, we have heard all their tunes ; but 
unlike these instruments, they are not new-barrelled so easily. * The most disagreea¬ 
ble two-legged animal I know,’ says Lacon, * is a little great man, and the next a little 
great man’s factotum or friend’ * * * Bv a colonial ordinance of the Governor of 
Guadeloupe, a slave of the name of Felix was not long since emancipated, as a re¬ 
ward for his generous conduct on the awful day of the eighth of February, 1843; 
two thousand francs having been voted for that purpose by the Colonial Council, fif¬ 
teen hundred francs being paid to Feux’s master, and five hundred francs to Felix 
himself as a gift. This is the story, as contained in the report to the Council: * On 
the eighth of February, 1843, two brothers were covered with the ruins around them; 
one of them fortunately succeeded in extricating himself unhurt; but the other was 
wounded and dying, and his more fortunate brother was for some time trying with his 
precious load to find his way out; but the obstacles were insurmountable; his strength 
was exhausted, and the flames were rapidly approaching. At that distressing hour he 
finds Felix by his side. * My friend,’ he says, < if you have a kind heart, help me to 
save my brother, and I will give you a doubloon.’ * To-day nothing for money — all 
for the love of God !* replied the noble and generous slave; and collecting all his 
strength and energy, he surmounts all obstacles, and arrives on the wharf, where he 
lays the dying man in a b<iat’ It is added, that it was with the utmost difficulty that 
Felix was discovered, so anxious did he seem to conceal his noble conduct Who 
knows a nobler hero, all things considered, than Felix the slave ? • • • * A Friend 
to Genius* is informed that the * little poems’ he sends us clandestinely * from a talented 
acquaintance’ have all been read to us by the portentous bore who wrote them, and 
who must possess more than a peck of our buttons, which at sundry times and in divers 
metropolitan streets he has pulled from our garments. * A friend to Genius,* quotha! 
There is n’t the * least taste in the world’ of talent in the lines, let alone the * Goo- 
given gift.’ There is quite too much mediocre verse afloat now-a-days. If most of 
our middling poets could l>e melted down into one sterling writer of solid prose, editors, 
publishers and readers would have a great deal less to complain of. • • • ‘ A clever 
Spanish friend of mine,’ writes a new (and let us add) welcome contributor, * Paul 
Martxndalk,’ < who recently came to this country to learn English and other en* 
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riosities, and who has been giving me by letter an account of his wanderings in Con¬ 
necticut, writes: * I contemplated with joy in my soul a tree standing in Hartford, 
found by the first settlers, who came from England. It has been chartered by the 
Legislature^ which document I was not able to see, on account of my short stay 
there ! !* Of course somebody had half>told him the story of the Charter-Oak. I 
know not how it may sound to you, but we who know the roan did laugh consumedly 
over it!’ And so did we. . . . * TAe Money-iSpirtt’is under consideration, and we 
think will appear. The writer has certainly chosen a fruitful theme. At a time when a 
Wall-street denizen is most apt to speak of a friend who is very ill, in the language of 

* the street,’ as ‘ I would not give ten per cent, on his life,’ and even vice is condemned 
on the ground of its cost in dollars and cents to the city, there needs a trenchant 
pen to rebuke the ‘ pecuniary standards of the day.’ . . . We see through ‘Jim’s’ 
reservation: the article will not ‘ reach us safely !’ Our correspondent reminds ns 
of the remark of the transparent Hibernian, who wanted a friend to discount a note. 
‘If I advance this,* said the lender, ‘will you pay your note punctually?’ ‘ I will, 
on me honor,’ replied the other; ‘ the expense of the protest, and all !* Do you ‘ take 
the idea,’ ‘Jim?’ • • • ‘You have sometimes adverted,’says a town-correspondent, to 
the magniloquent terms sometimes employed among us Americans, and recommended 
the substitution of simple terms for simple things. There is an instance of this affec¬ 
tation to be seen on the road to Harleem; I mean the ^Asylum for the Colored Aged.' ’ 

* Colored Aged!’ ’T is a vile phrase. * • • There is a pleasant story related of 
Jarvis, the distinguished painter; to the effect namely, that walking down Broadway 
one day, he saw before him a dark-looking foreigner, bearing under his arm a small 
red-cedar cigar-box. He stepped immediately into his ‘ wake,’ and whenever he met 
a friend, (which was once in two or three minutes, for the popular artist knew every 
body,) he would beckon to him with a wink to * fall into line’ behind. By and by the 
man turned down one of the cross-streets, followed close by Jarvis and ‘ his tail.’ 
Attracted by the measured tread of many feet, he turned round abruptly, and seeing 
the ‘ procession’ that followed in his footsteps, he exclaimed : ‘ What for de dcbbil is 
dis? What for you take me, eh? What for you so much come after me, eh ? ‘Sir,* 
exclaimed Jarvis, with an air of profound respect, ‘ we saw you going to the grave 
alone, with the body of your dead infant, and we took the opportunity to offer you our 
sympathy, and to follow your babe to the tomb!’ The man explained, in his broken 
manner, that the box contained only cigars, and he evinced hie gratitude for the inte¬ 
rest which had been manifested in his behalf, by breaking it open and dispensing them 
very liberally to ‘ the mourners!’ Apropos of Mr. Jarvis — not the Senior, but the 
Junior, who in art is following fast in the footsteps of his ‘ illustrious predecessor.’ 
We had intended to advert, in the present number, to three or four of his late pic¬ 
tures, including ‘ lovely woman,’ * venerable age,’ and ‘ innocent childhood;’ but as it 
is our desire to embrace a group of all these, in our notice of this fine painter, we are 
compelled to await the completion of one or two efforts, which bid fair to develope, in 
an eminent degree, his good taste and felicitous handling. > * • We ‘ incline to think’ 
that we can promise our friends a ‘ rich treat* in the 'Adventures of a Yankee^Doodle* 
The writer is just opening upon his incidents, some of which are of the most enter¬ 
taining character. His illustrations of the ubiquity of the true Yankee reminds us 
of a somewhat kindred instance of a sea-captain who had for many foggy and stormy 
days been trying to weather his vessel round Cape Horn. At length, to his great joy, 
while the sea yet wrought and was tempestuous, he saw one morning the * rack’ 
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breaking away in patchea, and on the top of a bold head-land near by, the aim 
shining brightly upon some brilliant object, which threw back its gladdening beams. 
Seizing his glass, he drew the bright * pharos of his hopes* within its focus. And 
what do you think it was I It was ‘ a Connecticut pedlar's long yellow wagon /’ ‘ Oh 
git eout! —’t was n’t though V * ’T was n’t any thing else!’ • • - We sincerely regret 
to hear of the death of Miss Julia Knight, daughter of Mrs. Knight, bo long and 
favorably known to the audiences of the Park-Theatre. Miss Knight, although 
young, was one of the most accomplished musicians in this metropolis. She sang with 
great sweetness, played the piano-forte with accuracy, force and skill, was an excel¬ 
lent reader of music at sight, and conversant with most of its theory. She was the 
idol of a large circle, and has left her bereaved mother and friends inconsolable for her 
loss. She was the niece of Mr. John Povey, of the Park-Theatre, and of Mr. Knight, 
the celebrated English painter. • * • It is not our desire nor our practice to stretch 
the contributors of this Magazine upon a Procrustean bed. We reserve to ourselves 
however the right to dissent from their opinions ; and our friend and correspondent 
* Polygon’ must allow us to do so in his case. When he terms Crabbe, Campbell, 
Rogers, Lamb, IIeber and White ^feeble poets^ he must pardon us for disagreeing 
with him. We shall enter into no argument in defence of our position, but simply 
rest content with this expression of our dissent. W hat our friend says of the immo¬ 
rality of much of Byron’s poetry, and of its evil influence upon mankind, is deserv¬ 
ing of careful heed, especially by the young, whose tastes, principles, and habits of 
life are forming. • * • * What is all this talk. Squire, about this here direct tax?* 
asked an ignorant bumpkin of his representative in Congress, at a time when such a 
proposition was before the National Legislature. * It is for the support of the navy, 
and to suppress insurrection,’ replied the honorable member. Seated at home that 
night, the * enlightened constituent’ developed to a neighbor the cause of the * taxa¬ 
tion,’ concerning which they had been so sensitive. * I know what it’s all for,’ said 
he; * it ’« to support knavery and suppress the resurrection /’ — the Squire told mo 
so to-day !’ • • • Think of a Phrenological Hat ! We can give no better name ‘ 
to a new invention from Paris, which wo have just examined at Mr. Warnock’s, in 
Broadway, near the Franklin-House. By a most beautiful yielding machine-hat, 
every prominence upon the head is distinctly marked, and a fac-simile of the shape, 
without the slightest possibility of variation, is thus obtained. There will be no more 
head-aches from wearing new hats! Once measured, the hatter has a hlock-head 
for life, an exact counterpart of your own ! It is altogether the most ingenious, the 
most comfortable invention of the age. • • • What rapid progress American Art 
is making among us! The encouragement to good native painters, we are glad to 
say, is constantly increasing. Our citizens begin to look at home for excellence. 
Now and then, to be sore, you may And a * patron’ who seems of opinion that nothing 
worthy of ‘ hanging* (except human beings) can be produced in America: 

•Look round his walls f — no modern raaslors there 
Display llie patriot’s zeal, or patron’s care. 

His Rn!iiis!i taste a ceutury requires, 

To sanctify tlic merit lie lulmires. 

His heart iio love of living talent warms; 

Paintiiisr inutl wear her antiquated cliarms, 

In clouds of dust and variiisli veil her face, 

And plead her age tu> passport to his grace.’ 

But this kind of * patrons’ are becoming quite rare. Gentlemen of wealth among us 
begin to find it fashionable to order pictures of our own artists, at home and abroad^ 
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to decorate their parlors or galleries. Durand is busy with his perfect transcripts 
from Nature; so is Cole, and a dozen others, whom we have no space to name. 
Elliott is taking the general admiration captive, in the line of protraiture, and his 
easel is never unoccupied; while Ingham, and well-known metropolitan artists in 
the same line, are constantly employed. This looks well and tells well. The Arts 
Union was never so flourishing as at this moment; and it deserves great credit in 
bringing about this state of things. Education in art too is fast advancing; and as 
apropos to this, let us mention the new School for Drawing, recently opened by our 
friend General Cummings ; a favorite pupil of Inman, (would he were well!) and a 
gentleman whose professional education, character and career are well known in this 
city. He is at the very head in this country of one department, an acknowledged 
lecturer in the arts of design, and an artist of no common pretensions in the general 
range of painting and drawing. His efforts to promote the hitherto much neglected 
arts of drawing and design will we trust prove widely acceptable. Citizens of wealth! 
encourage all that may serve to encourage American art! — so that by and by, we 
may exclaim, whenever it is proposed to supply us with pictures from abroad: ‘ What! 
send to Europe for good paintings ! Fetch coals to Newcastle! Then 

‘ Bring bellows for the panting winds, 

Hang up a lantern by the tnoou, 

And give the nigiitiiigale a file, 

And lend the eagle a balloon I’ 

* Excelsior,* the new illustrated semi-monthly journal published by Mr. Hewet, 
has made its d^but before the public, and has been received with ail the honors of a 
triumphant * first appearance.’ It is printed in the quarto form, on new types and fine 
white paper, profusely and admirably embellished with engravings, and edited with 
signal taste and ability by Charles F. Hoffman, Esq. * Excelsior’ has our best 
wishes for its success. Doubtless it is even now no * experiment.’ ... A volume 
entitled * The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems,* by Longfellow, has just been 
published by Mr. John Owen, of Cambridge. It embraces many of the most felici¬ 
tous of the poet’s later efforts, and is ‘ got up’ in beautiful style. By-the-by, one of 
the very richest jokes of the season is an insinuation by the * indefatigable critic-in¬ 
ordinary’ of the author of * Puffer Hopkins,’ that Mr. Longfellow, in some of the 
pieces in lliis volume, has plagiarized from the * Poems on Man in a Republic !’ We 
shall expect next to see Bryant charged with pilfering from * Pop Emmons’ ‘ Fredo- 
niad.’ But to return: a new edition of Longfellow's ‘ Waif’ is about to appear. 
We hope the editor will place the author’s name to the admirable lines entitled 
‘ Where are the Dead V They are from the pen of Frederick West, Esq., the 
editor of that widely-popular weekly journal, the ‘Sunday Atlas.’ . . .We have 
heard many examples of what Mrs. Malafrop terms ‘ exhasperating the haitch’ from 
the lips of English persons, but never so ‘ perfect a specimen’ as at the ‘ American 
Museum’ the other evening. * ’Ere we ’ave,’ said the exhibitor of the ‘ hextronaiy 
heffects’ of the ‘ Solar Microscope,* ‘ ’ere we ’ave han ’air hof the ’uman ’ead !’ a re¬ 
markable ‘ hobject’ it was too, as the showman very properly remarked, . . . Mr. 
Hudson, whose lectures upon Siiakspeare have been heard by respectable audiences 
down town, has been requested by Messrs. Verplanck, Dewey, Potts, Hone, Wain- 
WRioHT, Ogden Hoffman, and other eminent and estimable citizens, to repeat them 
at the New-York University. We hear that his manner is much improved, and that 
during the past season he has made himself ‘ripe’ in the themes whereof he 
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treats. • . . the Newest Illustrated Works that have lately appeared in Lon¬ 
don, embracing many that are positively gorgeous, may be seen upon the counters 
of our friends Messrs. Wiley and Putnam. Their ‘ Literary News-Letter’ for the 
month apprises us also that they have for sale, beside the current publicatious of the 
day, a supply of the most valuable standard works, in rich and elegant bindiugs. 
Having a house on both sides of the Atlantic, they are enabled to purchase and sell 
with unusual facilities, and at * the lowest market prices.’ • • > Pleasant and fresh 
are the memories of Nature, of kind friends and cordial hospitalities, that made a 
November trip of the Knickerbockers to a lonely and picturesque region in the * north 
countrie’ one never to be forgotten. Something we had intended to hint of this ; but 
although it is out of the ‘ abundance of the heart’ that ‘ the moutA speaketh,’ yet with 
the pen there is added a manual operation, which requires both time and space, if one 
would do justice to grateful emotions. More mayhap of this hereafter. • • • Messrr 
Morris and Willis have retired from the proprietorship of ‘ The Evening Mirror,' 
but the latter continues his interesting correspondence. Mr. Fuller, the present 
proprietor, himself a ‘ ready writer,’ will have ‘ the assistance of some of the best 
talent of the country’ in his editorial columns. He is an enterprising gentleman, of 
talent and integrity, who deserves and will command continued success for his popu¬ 
lar journal. • > • Several new publications, from James Munroe and Company, 
Boston, the Messrs. Appletons and Wiley and Putnam, New-York, were received 
too late for more than this brief acknowledgment in the present number. • • • Dur¬ 
ing the present month we shall prepare ourselves to report upon the contents of our 
corpulent port-folios. Our readers, we conhdently predict, will have occasion to bear 
us witness that they have never been so well filled. (Hr Will the Knickerbocker 
* do' for this month ? How does the enlarged type strike you ? — you, dear Sir, who 
have complained of * too small print’ in our own departments ? Can we improve 
the external appearance of the work now 7 If yea, pray tell us how. 


Literart Record. — We are especially * rich’ in works for this department the present month ; 
so rich, indeed, that we are led to lament that we had not more enlarged space for their considera* 
tion elsewhere. First, we have before us, in two large and well-printed volumes, the ‘ Life and 
Times of Henry Clay,’ by Calvin Colton, author of the ‘Junius Tracts,’ ‘ Four Years in Gieat 
Britain,' etc. It is sufficient to say of this elaborate nod complete work, in a neutral Magazine like 
the Knickerbocker, that in its preparation all of Mr. Clay's voluminous papers and correspon¬ 
dence were placed at the discretion of the compiler, who used such portions of them as were deemed 
important, submitting the proof-sheets, however, to Mr. Clay’s supervision, for the correction of 
such errors as he might discover. And thus we have the authentic history of a man who has been 
for more than forty years constantly before the public, and whose acts have, for the most of that 
period, been common themes of debate, scrutiny and criticism. The volumes are illustrated by an 
excellent portrait of Mr. Clay, engraved on steel, and a view of the school-house where the ‘Mill- 
Boy of the Slashes’ received the first rudiments of his education. The arrangement of the work is 
succinct and clear, and its style carefully plain and ‘historical.’ . . . We are indebted to the en¬ 
terprise and good Judgment of Mr. Daniel Bixby, publisher, Merrimack-street, Lowell, (Mass.,) 
for the first American edition of the ‘ Chronicle of the Cid,’ translated from the Spanish by Robert 
Southey; a work which has almost become a classic in England, and the issuing of which in this 
country will supply an important desideratum in the list of American re-publications. Wo scarcely 
remember to have seen, for many months, a work so entirely uncxceptiouablo in its externals. It ia 
admirably printed, upon a large clear typo, and paper of a fine color and texture, pressed to the 
smoothness of glass. Mr. Bixby well deserves the thanks and the ‘ patronage’ (an un-American 
word, but it has no good sjmonyme,) of the public. ... A pomplete edition of the Poemo of 
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Alfred B, Street, an old correspondent and fViend of the Knickbrbockkb and its Editob, has just 
been issued by the new and enterprising firm of Clabk and Austin, Pulton-street. So many of 
the poems contained in the roluma were originally published in this Magazine, that we deem it a 
work of supererogation to enlarge upon their characteristics. As a careAil observer of Nature, in all 
her phases; her * voices,* her conditions and changes of earth, water, atmosphere ; Mr. Stbxct has 
but one or two superiors among the poets of this country. Bbtant, the first of American poets, and 
vs think the best poet now living, is at the head of all his ' fellows of the tuneAil lyre* in this regard; 
Ibr, aside from the moral feeling and deep philosophy with which he informs his verse, he interprett 
the myriad sights and sounds of the universe to the minds and hearts of his readers. But we are 
speaking of Mr. Stbcet, whose new and beautifully printed and illustrated volume we have great 
pleasure in cordially commendiug to our readers. . . • Wb have from Mr. J. S. Rbdtibld, Clin- 
ton-Uall, the ‘Complete Works of N. P. Willis,' in one large and well-executed volume, with hand¬ 
some binding, and a portrait of the voluminous author. It takes nine hundred large pages, in double 
columns, to contain the selected and winnowed productionsof Mr. Willis, in prose and verse ; and 
such a volume, we cannot help believing, will receive a wide circulation. Its contents have never 
before been accessible, in a collected form, to the public. The introductory note to the reader is 
ivritten with feeling and in good taste, and must tend to disarm criticism of its severity, even on the 
part of the writer’s enemies. . . . ‘ Harper's Hew Miseellanp* bids fair to prove one of the most 
popular of all their various valuable series of publications. To say nothing of their superior exter¬ 
nals, their themes thus far are excellent. The fourth volume, just published, contains 'Holwus' Life 
end Correspondence of MotarV Nothing of value or interest has been omitted by the author. 
Ever>’ available source of information has been diligently explored to render the memoir complete; 
and Mozart has throughout, as much as possible, been permitted to tell his own story. A Aill ac¬ 
count of his compositions is here, for the first time, given to the public: the original mss. have been 
personally in«<pected ; various fresh channels of inquiry have been opened up; all published au¬ 
thorities, including incidental references in fugitive periodicals, have been consulted; and the nar¬ 
rative of his life, gathered from every quarter, is thus conducted uninterruptedly to the close.* 

‘ The Practical Astronomer,' by Dr. Dicx of Edinburgh, forms the fifth volume of the series. It is 
illustrated by one hundred good wood engravings, and comprises illustrations of light and colors; 
practical descriptions of all the kinds of telescopes; the use of the equatorial-transit; circular and 
other astronomical instruments; a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s large telescopes, and 
other topics connected with astronomy. We observe, in addition to the papers upon the Rings of 
Saturn, written by Dr. Dick for this Magazine, that the subject is treated at some length in the pages 
before us. The same publishers have also given us a new edition, with additions and improvements, 
of 'Parker's Aids to English Composition,' embracing specimens and examples of school and col¬ 
lege exercises, and most of the higher departments of English composition, both in prose and verse; 
with * Ascanio, or the Sculptor's Apprentice,' an historical romance of the sixteenth century, from 
the French of Dumas. . . . Among the recent publications of Messrs. Appleton and Company, 
we remark the * Book of the Colonies,' and the * Book of Good Examples,' from the prolific hand of 
Prof. John Frost, of Philadelphia. The first mentioned comprises a history of the colonies com¬ 
posing the United States, ftom the discovery in the tenth century, until the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, the whole compiled from the best authorities. The materiel for the second is 
drawn from authentic history and biography, and is 'designed to illustrate the beneficial eflfects of 
virtuous conduct.* Both works are well printed and bound, and illustrated by numerous engravings. 
The same house has just published 'A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin,' with pictorial illustra¬ 
tions on steel, and rules for the medical and domestic treatment of cutaneous diseases, by the emi¬ 
nent Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S.. London ; and 'Arnold's Rugby School Sermons,' preached in the 
chapel of Rugby School, of which he was head-master, together with an * Address before Confirma¬ 
tion.* . . . Onb of the neatest and prettiest volumes of the season, clad in a beautiful garb of gold- 
and-blue, is * The Vigil of Faith, and other Poems' from the well-known pen of Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, Esquire, recently put forth by the Brothers Harper. The poem which gives the title 
to the book has already been noticed, in terms of deserved commendation, in these pages. That 
most of the other poems which make up the collectiou are equally worthy of favor, is sufficiently 
evinced by the fact, which certainly 'speaks volumes,* that the present is the fourth edition of the 
work. It appears appropriately at a season when we celebrate thef advent of Him ‘who was the 
Author of our Faith.' . . . ‘ The Manuel of Matrimony and Connubial Companion,' gathered 
together for the Safety of the Single, and tits Weal of the Wedded,' is the title of a very instruc¬ 
tive and coDpToheosiFe liule booklet, from the press of the Messrs. Applxton. Our firieid, the 
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Vermont ‘Bachelor,* to whom the public arc indebted for tliU little tome, ‘fthew’ it to us,aa they 
say in New*Englaad, last summer, and we are pleased to observe that bn has followed our suggestion 
in its publication. We trust that it will have the effect to make many a husband and wife ‘like two 
candles burning together, which make the house more lightsome; or like two springs so meeting and 
joining their streami. that they may have but one currenL* . . . • The Knights of the Horse^Shos* 
is the name of a * Traditionary Tale of the Cocked-Hat Gentry of the Old Dominion,’ which reaches 
us at a late hour from the publisher, Mr. C. Yancey, at Wetumpka, Alabama. It is from the pen 
of our old friend and correspondent, Dr. William A. Caruthers, author of‘The Cavaliers of 
Virginia,’ and we shall take another occasion to advert more specihciilly to its merits. From a 
necessarily very cursory glance through its pages, we arc led to anticipate an unusally entertaining 
volume. . . . Welcome, thrice welcome to us are the third and fourth volumes of Francis and 
Company’s ‘Cabinet Library of Choice Prose and Poetry,’ coniaiuiiig ‘ The Child of the Islands,* 
‘ The Dream,* and 'Other Poems ’ by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. They i«re brim-full of feeling, affec¬ 
tion, love of humanity, and replete with the spirit of true poetry. Affliction has softened the heart 
of the high-born and gifted poetess ; and her chastened Muse sings the sorrows and sufferings of the 
poor and lowly with a touching tenderness, a pathos uusurpassed. We may have more to say of 
these volumes hereafter. . . . Amono the late publications of the enterprising house of Wilkt 
and Putnam are T. K. Hervbv’s ‘ Book of Christmas,' a very eutcrtaiuing and seasonable volume, 
descriptive of the customs, cereraoiiics, traditions, superstitions, fun, feeling and festivities of the 
Christmas season as they exist in Lugland. Father Kipa’s Kesidence at the Court of Pekin,China; 
and ‘ The Alps and the Rhine,’ a spirited work by Headley. I'he latter volume wo shall refer to 
again. . . . Messrs. Bartlett and VVelford have for sale Ticknor and Company’s Ameri¬ 
can reprint of the last London edition of Mrs. Jamcso.v’s * Characteristics of fFomen,’ a work that 
at this late day requires no praise of ours. The present editiuu is well executed, upon good 
paper.. . . Qrteley and McElrath's Farmers' Library \t, winning its way to a widely-extended 
circle of subscribers. The work is most ably edited by Hon. John S. Skiniv'er, one of the best prac¬ 
tical agriculturists and writers in the United States ; it cout^iins every thing that is current, which 
may prove of the least interest to its readers ; and it is liberally illustrated with numerous and well- 
executed engravings. We observe in one of tlic numbers sonic well-considered remarks upon the 
subject of Poultry. Why did not the writer expose uud cuiideiiiti the pr.ictice, of but too common 
prevalence in this city, of receiving fowls at market undrawn, either in body or crop ? This is an 
evil which cries aloud for ‘ reform,' and might have been touchcil upon in its ‘ connexion’ in the ar¬ 
ticle alluded to. We commend ‘The Fanners’ Library’to agriculturists iu every section of the 
country. There is no fanner, however limited his means, who will not iu a year derive from its pages 
twenty times the value of the suliscnpiioii-price of the work. . . . We perceive that our friends 
Paine and Burgess, John-.«trcet, advertise fur ‘ present delivery’ an attractive volume, entitled 

* Morris and Willis' Library of Prose and Poetry of Europe and America,' consisting of literary 
gems and curiosities; and containing the choice aud beautiful productions of many of the most 
popular writers of the past and present age ; being a rare and voluable work, for the library or the 
boudoir, and an elegant gift-book for all sea.sous.’ We have not yet seen tbe volume, but we have 
little doubt that its externals will he iu keeping wiili the riciincss of its contents, which we have al¬ 
ready perused. • . . ' Elinor Wyllys. or the i'oung Folk of Longbridge,'is the iit\e of u\nte tkovol, 
written by a lady, and edited by J. Fenimore Cooper, Fsq., who lias given his advice and assistance 
in presenting the work to the public, but has exteuded neither to its literary character. ‘ Imagina¬ 
tion, feeling, sound principles, and good taste,’ arc deemed to be among its prominent character¬ 
istics. . . . Messrs. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, have lately piibiishcd a little volume entitled 

* Tks Mysteries of the Back Woods,' by T. B. Thorpe, author of ‘Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter,* 
with engravings from original designs by Darley. It contains sixteen sketches, many of which have 
attained a wide populirity. ‘The Wit of the Woods’ we had never before encountered. It is re¬ 
plete with rare felicities of descriptioa, and has altogether the effi'ct of a line painting. . . . ‘ The 
Oolden Rule, and Odd-Fellows' Family Companion' is the title of a beaiilifully-executed weekly 
journal of ‘Popular Literature, Instruction and Amusement,’ published by Mr. E. Winchester, at 
No. 24 Ann-street, New-York. Tiic work has not only a very large list of eminent contributors, but 
(what is perhaps a natural consequence) a very largo list of subscribers. Its engraver is an admi¬ 
rable artist; at least if we may judge from the spleudul plate for the new volume, which, although 
somewhat crowded, U nevertheless a most channiiig compu^ition, embodying to the eye, in a most 
feUcitouB manner, tbe principles as it were of the benevolent society of Odd Fellows. We com¬ 
mend ‘ The Oolden Rule' cordially to our readers. 
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POETRY AND LITERATURE OF THE SLAVONIANS. 


af MAJOR O. TOCBMAM. 


The northern and eastern part of Europe was formerly inhabited 
by more than one hundred tribes and nations, all of whom were 
known by the general appellation of Slatoianie, and sometimes Slow- 
ianie. Both these terms seem to have an equally plausible etymo¬ 
logy. Slaimante is derived from their word Slawa, (fame or glory,) 
which these nations and tribes, often victorious over other people, 
did not hesitate to bestow on themselves. Slowianie again, might 
be derived from Slowo, (word) — and these would signify a people 
that has words, that is, an intelligible speech. The other nations 
which did not speak their language, did not, in their estimation, 
have any language at all. On the ground of such absurd notions 
of ancient times, their nearest neighbors, the Germans, were called 
Niemcj/y which in their vernacular tongue signifies a people that is 
dumb, or has no speech. The traces of patriarchal government 
prevailed among those nations longer than in other parts of Eu¬ 
rope. The feudal system which in other countries changed men 
into serfs, but very late introduced servitude among them. The 
Germans were the first propagators of this humiliating system. 
Having subdued several small tribes, they changed them into serfs; 
distorted the name of Slatoianie or Sloioianie into Slaven or Sclaven, 
which means in their language and thus avenged them¬ 

selves for being called Niemcy, the dumb people. The descendants 
of the aforesaid people are known to the world at the present day by 
the general appellation of the Slavonian rocc, which appellation seems 
to derive its origin from the Slavonian word slawa, (fame or glory) 
— the hostile translation of it by the ignorant scribblers of the Sla¬ 
vonian language and its etymology notwithstanding^ The language 
of the Slavonians, which at this day is spoken by more than 
eighty-five millions of people in Europe, seems to have been ori¬ 
ginally one and the same throughout Slavonia; at least, more so 
than it is now. The more ancient the documents are, the more ob¬ 
vious is tbe similarity of its origin. Although ages have scattered 
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the Slavonians in different directions and over various climates, 
and introduced changes into their common language, sometimes 
with an intermixture of words of a foreign stock ; still with a little 
attention, a native can acquire and understand them all, without 
difficulty. The leading Slavonian dialects are ; the Polish, the 
Russian, the Bohemian and the Moravian. The dawn of the Sla¬ 
vonian literature commences, like that of other nations, with poeti¬ 
cal compositions. The aboriginal or traditional poetry is common 
to all the Slavonians; and its character and genius may be ex¬ 
pressed in these few lines; 

-' Its smilea appear 

More mournful far than many a tear; 

Voices most gentle, sad and low, 

Whose happiest tones still breathe of wo; 

As in the ancient Scottish airs, 

Even joy the sound of sorrow wears.* 

The bards, whom the Slavonians called piewcy^ or singers, were 
very numerous among them. They are recorded to have received 
from the gods the gift of song, and to have been beloved by them. 
They were therefore held in great esteem, and their persons sa¬ 
cred and inviolable. They performed reli^ous rites, were me¬ 
diators among their princes, and judges and instructors among the 
people. They do not seem to have lived in fixed abodes, but went 
from tribe to tribe to perform their avocations. They carried alon^ 
with them a sort of musical harp, which they called guda. Its 
sonorous strain rang in the villages and hamlets scattered over the 
extensive plains of Slavonia, and often re^ichoed among the Carpa¬ 
thian mountains, and along the banks of the Vistula. If the au¬ 
thority of Toland’s history of the Druids is to be trusted, the Celtic 
bards borrowed their harps from their Scythian fellow-minstrels; 
and according to the historical researches, the Scythians may be 
identified with the Slavonians. 

Other duties of these bards were to celebrate their princes and 
the heroes of their country. They were therefore their companions 
in their journeys and warlike expeditions, and occupied honorable 
places at their tables. Often they were employed in embassies to 
foreign countries : they were then spoken of by foreign writers as 
coming upon such errands from a peaceful people, who disliked 
hostilities, and were peculiarly fond of music and poetry. Their 
skill and amenity in song often gained them a hospitable reception 
in the train of foreign princes. Atila, the barbarous king of the 
Huns, and the scourge of the world, after a battle in which he was 
victorious over the Slavonians, ordered two bards into his presence. 
They sang to him in the Slavonian tongue the praises of their heroes 
and feats of war. On hearing their enchanting strains, all the chiefe 
melted into tears; nor indeed did the iron heart of Atila remain 
unmoved. With a gloomy sadness in his look, he is said to have 
taken his son on his knee, and passed his callous hand over the 
tender cheeks of the infant. 

Time, which is so continually changing the face of thin^, at 
length effected a change in the Slavonian poetry. The abolition of 
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the democratical governments, which once prevailed over all the 
Slavonian countries; the troubles among their petty princes, and 
the increase of their autocratic power, combined with other circum¬ 
stances influencing the state of society, acted injuriously on poetry; 
for, having reduced man and all his interests to a fluctuating cona¬ 
tion, and subjected him to the capricious disposal of arbitrary 
power, they also oppressed the mind, the sentiments, and the ima- 

f ination; and thus, as in all other countries, the same causes intro- 
ucing dread and servility into human existence, spread universal 
darkness and mental incapacity. An interruption, or rather a 
dreary blank of mental exertion ensued, which predominated for 
many centuries in the literary annals of that extensive nation. The 
zeal of the primitive Christian preachers contributed also to pro¬ 
duce the same effect. Apostolic eagerness in those times could 
tolerate no song, no poetry except a liturgy; the native and free 
eflusions of the human heart were checked and silenced as impure 
and degrading to the lips of a Christian. Nevertheless, Joy often 
broke asunder the fetters of Fear, and emboldened the neophytes 
to give freedom to their thoughts; and then human life again be¬ 
came an ecstacy of poetry and song. Hence in those Slavonian 
countries where political and spiritual powers were least oppres¬ 
sive, the holy rites of ancient times may even now be seen, and 
the heathen song, either pure and free, or interspersed with Christ¬ 
ian ideas, rings amid the peasantry, thrilling their bosoms with 
mysterious power. 

These last phenomena chiefly appear on certain occasions, which 
in the former existence of the nation it hallowed for its festivals. 
Thus, in the night, at the Summer solstice, you can see in all the 
Slavonian countries large fires burning in the fields or on the banks 
of the rivers: these bonfires are kindled with what is called a pure 
or holy fire, elicited by rubbing pieces of dry woods. The youth 
dance around, and leap over its blazing flames, and the village 
maidens kindle at it wax tapers, which, entwined with floating 
wreaths of wild flowers, they send down the currents of the streams. 
From the rapidity or slowness of their progress they predict for 
themselves the speedier or later fulfilment of their hopes. On such 
occasions they are in the habit of singing old songs, some of them 
80 antiquated that their meaning has been lost in the lapse of ages ; 
but the very mysteriousness of the words heightens the hopes 
which they reveal in their anxious bosoms. This custom seems to 
point to the worship of the sun, common to the Eastern nations, 
which the ancient Slavonians transmitted to their posterity. A 
similar custom prevailed also among the Celts. In some Druidical 
festivals these fires were kindled on the heights: they were es¬ 
teemed holy fires, and the people used to drive their cattle through 
their smoke, in order to prevent the effects of ill-luck or witchcraft. 

Just before the sunset of a fine autumn day, you will often meet 
a crowd of both sexes, old and young, going to the dwelling of the 
landlord, (called the white hall^) singing a solemn song of rural 
music. They are reapers, and celebrate with joy the festival of 
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barvest-bome. At tbe bead of tbe crowd are two maidens, tbe 
reigning beauties of tbe village; eacb of tbem crowned witb^ a 
wreatb — tbe one of wheat, tbe other of rye; both interwoven with 
a great variety of flowers. In front of the white ball they offer to 
their landlord and landlady these symbols of tbe wealth of ^e fruit¬ 
ful soil, and pronounce a blessing appropriate to tbe occasion. To 
this succeed tbe recitations of stanzas of poetry composed bv the 
peasants themselves, and then a national round dance. Tbe land¬ 
lord leads tbe dance with one of tbe rustic Floras ; tbe guests and 
the peasants follow him; and thus in mirth and jollity, true to their 
rural chieftain, ‘ heart and band,’ they drink, sing, and dance away 
tbe whole night; tbe starry blue heavens over their heads, the 
green turf under their feet: 

^ -* A crowd that mtaht, 

Transferred to canvass, give the world delight.* 

Sometimes at midnight you may espy the village maidens stealing 
to the hallowed fountains. There you will perchance hear the plain¬ 
tive music of ancient song, 

-‘like the sweet South 

T'hat breathes ifpon a bank of violets,* 

chanted in a low, whispering, tremulous voice ; but yet too loud not 
to be heard through the elastic air of dewy night. You Will hear 
the fair musicians holding converse with the murmuring waters, 
sighing to them the secrets of their hearts, asking their coimsel; 
and then returning home, consoled with the thought that thus they 
have removed the dark veil of futurity. 

One of these old customs predominates over all others among 
the Slavonian peasantry. The wedded party go to church and 
return from it, accompanied with music and song: the songs used 
on this occasion bear an undeniable stamp of remote anticjuity; 
y)ostrophizing often the moon and stars, with frequent repetition of 
JUadaf the ancient Slavonian goddess of love. The bride wears on 
her head a wreath of evergreen, and in songs is praised as a queen. 
Banners floating in the breeze are carried before her, and amidst 
shouts of joy, she proceeds with her bride-groom to the White 
Hall to receive from the landlord the patriarchal blessings and 
wedding presents. 

Such solemnities, being always accompanied with a variety of 
suitable songs, furnish conclusive evidence that there is much tradi¬ 
tional poetry circulating among the Slavonian peasantry. This 
poetry is generally either amorous or heroic; its subjects being love 
and glory ; but the Love and Glory of times that are no more, and 
over whose graves a mourning spirit strikes his mag^c string; 
sometimes bold, sometimes gentle, but generally in a slow and mel¬ 
ancholy strain. This * joy of grieP is common to all nations, whose 
deeds as well as existence are * of yore ;* whose glory is a pleasing 
dream of the past, and whose active life we only see upon the dead 
pages of history. The richest and finest collections ot this kind of 
poetry have as yet been made among the Slavqnian tribes under the 
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Turkish government. Their easy life in a mild and temperate cli¬ 
mate disposes them for poetical pastimes, more than their northern 
brethren, whose habitations, the nearer they approach to the frozen 
regions, may be said to be more closely wrapt in silence. Some of 
the pieces coming from this source are of exquisite beauty, and 
were valued and thought worthy of being translated by such accom¬ 
plished men as Herder and Goethe. ‘ The wife of Assan* may un¬ 
doubtedly be considered as one of the finest specimens of elegiac 
traditional poetry. It has been translated into almost all the Eu¬ 
ropean languages : *Itibusa* or the Princess* Tahhf a Bohemian tale, 
is another piece well-known to the readers of the ‘ Northern Anti¬ 
quarian.’ Lord Byron also, in making our Mazeppa the hero of 
one of his poems, has not in the least cramped his imagination. Its 
wildness has rather been gratified, by ranging over the boundless 
plains of Ukrania. 

Touching on the borders of wilder and loftier prfetry, chanted in 
simple and artless songs, we distinguish it rather by the name of 
popular than traditional; because it has its birth apd is fostered in 
the bosoms of one particular people, and flows more from the human 
heart than from historical events, which last are the only element of 
a traditional poetry. The standard for estimating the popularity of 
any poetry, is however very uncertain; and it may even be afiirmed, 
by surveying all the poetry upon record, that few of those who un¬ 
dertook the mfficult task of becoming popular, have been successful; 
and in general, nations can boast of more national than popular 
poetry. The cause of it is to be found in the subject matter of the 
two. Popular poetry deals exclusively with the universal feelings 
of a particular people. National poetry is not so strictly confined 
to what is peculiar to one single people j but may at pleasure en¬ 
large its range, and admit subjects of foreign origin, by fashioning 
them to the ready apprehension of the reading public. It only re¬ 
quires a happy choice. Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Butler’s * Hudi- 
bras,’ Wordsworth’s * Excursion,’ in each of which productions a 
great variety of extraneous knowledge is introduced, are not on that 
account less excellent monuments of English national poetry. 

Agreeably to this general principle, the most popular of all 
Scottish poets is undoubtedly Hurns, and the most national, Sir 
Walter Scott. Lord Byron, embodying in his poems the most 
extraneous elements, may with reason be called a universal poet, 
who having little that is English, except the language, belongs to all 
countries and nations; and in consequence of this quality of his 
works, he is more read and more relished on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope than any other modem poet. 

In directing the reader’s attention toward Poland, a nation of the 
Slavonian race, we find an immense number of original authors 
in the class of national poets, as Krasicki, Rarpinski, Wezyk, 
WoRONicz, Niemcewicz, etc.; but those of the popular class, such 
as Burns and Ramsay in Scotland, and Bloomfield and Crabbe in 
Eni^land, are comparatively few: the whole amount of the popular 
Pohsh poetry mignt, indeed, be comprised in a few lyrical pieces of 
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Kniazenin, Karpinski, Brodzins&i and Miikibwicn ; not forget¬ 
ting however, 

-'Many a sonf of olden time, 

Of rude array, and air aublime; 

Though long on time'a dark whirpool toaa'd, 

The aoiig is saved, the bard is losL’ 

This last class of popular poetry is not however exclusively 
Polish. It belongs to all the Slavonian tribes and nations : it took 
firm hold of the memory of the common people, and is remembered 
with delight and enthusiasm in all the Slavonian countries. It is a 
rich treasure to the modem Slavonian poet. The simple and art¬ 
less song of a Servian shepherd may awaken his feelings of inno¬ 
cence, and harmonize his inspirations to the praise of an Arcadian 
life and happiness. The loftier and more solemn theme of a Mor- 
lachian improvisator may enlarge his mind and embolden his imagi¬ 
nation to break forth into a majestic epic song: the tender, cheernil 
and lovely stanzas of a sprightly Cracovian youth may teach him, 
in pleasing pastime, to extol the beauty and charms of her who is so 
lovely and dear to his heart: the simple and mournful ditties {dumy) 
of the Cossacks of Ukrania, like the Scottish historical ballads, may 
furnish him with materials for drawing a diversified picture of the 
manners of the patriarchal life, and the passions of the primeval 
state of human society. In surveying, however, the fate of ancient 
popular poetry of all nations, it may be asserted that it has survived 
only in Scotland, Ireland, and in the Slavonian countries. Among 
other nations which could once boast of possessing it, we find it now 
entirely silenced and forgotten. 

But this poetry of the Celtic and Slavonic races are in their 
nature widely different, although both spring from the same source, 
the sensibility of the human heart, whicn is common to all mankind. 
This difference is to be accounted for by the diversity of the climates 
and natural situation of these respective countries. Man stands in 
a closer connection with the whole of nature than he is willing to 
admit, or is himself conscious. At the important moments when 
passions and affections are aroused in his bosom, he almost instinc¬ 
tively addresses himself to the nearest objects, and in the depths of 
his secret and unrevealed self, makes them participate in his joys 
and his sorrows: in strong and violent emotions, he casts himself 
on the bosom of surrounding nature, and tinges his own feelings 
with the hues in which he is wrapt; while in the state of mind more 
passive than active, he receives impressions from without, and allows 
external objects to be reflected in the mirror of his soul, where they 
become the plastic elements of his fancies and reveries. Hence 
the deep and solitary glens amid the mountains are the appropriate 
resorts of corroding grief; the mists and clouds that hang over the 
mountain’s-brow, overshadowing the valleys beneath, are apt to 
damp the spirit of joy, and deaden even its instinctive propensity to 
cheerfulness : the mountain torrent foaming in cataracts makes the 
heart of the injured and prostrated soul feel resistless, and increases 
it in strength and elevates it in boldness; the same torrent again 
stealing smoothly and silently along through a level and enamelled 
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meadow, mi^ht perhaps, have composed the grieved mind to peace 
and resignation. Like an eagle from the mountain top, the moun¬ 
taineer rushes on his prey, while the inhabitant of the low country 
is of a meek, a peaceful disposition, more disposed to endure than 
to resent, to submit than to subdue; because Nature does not address 
herself to him in the language of boldness and energy, but in that 
of calmness and gentleness, soothing his passions and moderating 
his temper. 

Hence it is also, that the moaning winds at dead of night, filling 
the imagination with hosts of spirits; the moon looking pale through 
her watery halo, as if mourning over the souls which Ossian repre¬ 
sents riding on the unwieldy images of clouds, and the immensity of 
the stormy ocean, lifting its blue waves in endless perspective ; as 
objects in themselves grand and sublime, are fitted to awaken the 
strongest emotions ; by lending to the mind their own gigantic fea¬ 
tures, elevating the affections of milder nature, and magnifying the 
whole scale of feeling and expression. And it is from no other 
cause but this mysterious blending and union of the human soul 
with the external world, that the poems of Ossian have derived net 
only their superior beauty and harmonious effect, but also their 
characteristic peculiarities, indicating that their birth-place cannot 
possibly be any other country than Caledonia. Whatever criticism 
may say concerning their antiquity, the peculiar spirit which breathes 
thi’ough them points distinctly to their native land as tlie only re¬ 
gion that could have given origin to such a kind of poetry. 

Who will deny that there is a common feeling of what is charm¬ 
ing and beautiful, which pervades all sensitive bosoms ? This feel¬ 
ing, when awakened by reading Ossian’s poems, bears stronger testi¬ 
mony in their favor than all the doubts of antiquaries can avail against 
them. And guided by this feeling rather than by criticism, a for¬ 
eigner has learned to appreciate their true charms. Still however 
ho is willing to concur in the apotheosis, calling Homer the Sun, 
Ossian the Moon, and Shakspeare the Star, But perhaps more 
expressive will be the sentiment of a modem ingenious critic, Mr. 
Hazlitt. In speaking of Ossian he says : ‘ If it were indeed possi¬ 
ble to show that this writer was nothing; it would only be another 
blank made in existence; another void left in the heart; another 
confirmation of that feeling which made him so often repeat: 

‘ Roll on, ye dark brown years! —ye bring no joy on your wings 
to Ossian!** 

If such then be the influence of external nature in modifying the 
character of poetical productions, what should naturally be the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the Slavonian poetry] What the prevalent 
spirit of its poet ] What the hue of his sentiments and his lan- 
^age ] And if the inward mind, chamelion-like, takes its color 
from the objects which nature has drawn around it, what peculiari¬ 
ties are we to look for as characterizing his poetry] He has no 
ocean rolling in majesty before his eyes, but he has silent lakes with 
a silvery expanse, either mirrored before him, like the peaceful ease 
of his undisturbed life, or occasionally ruflied with passing whirl- 
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winds, which, like his misfortunes, discompose the Serenity of his 
countenance, but do not utterly discomfit him. His country is al¬ 
most without mountains ; he has therefore no precipitous cliflb, no 
gloomy glens, no sheltered covers; but before him lie boundless 
plains, moving with their crops, diversified with meadows of bahny 
flowers; immense woods darkening the verge of his spacious hori¬ 
zon : vast majestic rivers; a serene unclouded azure sky expanding 
over his head, and imparting to his soul an infinity of thoughts ana 
feelings. Blending therefore his creative imagination with the ef¬ 
fects produced by such external objects, through their influence on 
his mind, he holds converse with the mysterious workings of Nature; 
her elements become the elements of his poetry; her mild features 
give mildness to* his thoughts and gentleness to his expressions : his 
poetry, therefore is not, and c^not possibly be, sublime; it can only 
be beautiful, like the elements in the midst of which it is produced. 
Strong affections and passions, aroused violently in his bosom, may 
indeed raise him at times to loftier flights; still their manifestations 
are to him unusual excitements; and the real character of his poe¬ 
try can only depend upon graces which belong properly to a less 
turbulent and a less impassioned soul. Let me adduce, by way of 
explanation, some poetical ideas of the Slavonians. I will give them 
in an abridged form, just as they occur to my recollection : 

A Slavonian youth, dying on the field of battle, calls to the wind, 
and makes it his messenger to his father, his mother, his sister, and 
bids it to tell them, that their son and a brother is asleep beneath 
the green turf, and will return no more. He then takes an affec¬ 
tionate farewell of his steed, and asks anxiously, ‘ Who will hence¬ 
forth reach him his food when hungry, and water him when thirsty V 

A young woman, unhappily married, far from her fnends and 
home, sorrowful and desponding, saunters in a lonely wood, ap¬ 
proaches one tree after another; she calls them by the tender names 
of father, mother, brother; at last finding no relief, she bitterly ex¬ 
claims, * Alas ! these are no father, no mother, no brother V 

A Bosinian chief has gone abroad to war; his lady sits solitary 
in her chamber, and longs for tidings of him; but who brings 
tidings ] The spirits of ill-omen, the black-ravens, which hover at 
her window, and which she fears to address, when addressed, an¬ 
swer her, that they come from the field of battle, that they have 
picked out the eyes of her beloved husband, and feasted on the 
corses of his slain army. 

A Slavonian maiden, like another Dijanira, asks the rising sun to 
tell her news of her lover. A lover approaching his love, is repre¬ 
sented as a pale moon gliding on to a bright star. 

Let me add one or two specimens of the Slavonian poetical 
ideas in Polish verses, with a translation of the same into English 
prose: 

‘ Kosci na pobojowisku,* which means ‘ The boTies on the field of 
hatde :* 

'GosciUrCO natych polach, widzisz kosci sita, 

A Ziemia ich iwoiemi fr^y nieuczcila— 

Nie lituysie, i toe grOb slachetny bywa, 

Kogo CDOta ostania, a luebo prsyrkjwa.' 
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TrayeIler ! at the sight of these bones bleaching in the sun, 
and uncovered by earth, cease thy pity ! Ours is a glorious grave : 
we are shrouded in virtue, and entombed by the vault of Heaven. 

ZWLOKI ZOLNIERZA. 

, *Za Oyczyzne, w Oyczyznie zabity sie walam, 

Nie mnie ziemia, ja ziemie swem cialem przywalam. 

Day swiadectwo Oyczyzno jako cie miluie, 

Nie zbiegam, i po amierci twych granic piiuuie.’ 

THE SOLDIER SLAIN FOR HIS COUNTRY. 

Fob my country I fought ; for my country I fell ; the earth covers 
not my body, but my body the earth. Witness, oh ! my land! the 
love I bear thee! I never fled the foe when alive, and still guard 
thy frontiers when dead. 

ORACZ I SKOWRONECZEK. 

* Juz spiewaaz tkowroneczkii, jitz tez i ja orze, 

Obudwu naa w robocie, jedno widzi zorze ;— 

Bog pomoz skowroneczku, do<laway nadzieje, 

1 <Ua ciebie ja razem i dla siebie sieje.* > 

THE PLOUGHMAN AND THE LARK. 

Thou singest, my sweet lark, and I too begin to plough. The 
dawn and the twil^ht find us both at our labor. Thee at thy song, 
me at my plough. God prosper thee, sweet songstress ! dost thou also 
wish me success 1 It is for thee as well as for me that I sow. 

The following i& a ‘translation from our poet Mickiewicz, and 
bears a very strong mark of the Slavonian origin: 

THE PRIMROSE. 

SCABCELT its hearenly soug 
The lark had sung to lovers. 

When from its golden covers 
The first sweet primrose sprang. 

* Too early ray fiower, said I; 

The wind of the north yet blows. 

The hills are white with snows, 

And the groves are not grown dry. 

Under thy parent stem 

Cover thy petals bright 
Before the dew of night 
To pearl has changed them. 

Our days, said the lovely flower, 

Are like the insects bright; 

Our birth is at morning light. 

And our death at mid-day hour. 

And if you would deck your bowers, 

Or send to her you love, 

A gift your faith to prove, 

Oh ! gather the lovely flowers! 

The following may not be considered unworthy of Shakspbare 
himself: 

* Lean thee, my love, on my arm; 

1 will gaze on thy bosom till the dawn awake thee.* 

The same poet, describing a warlike movement, says : 

* The chief rushed onward against the foe, like the dark cloud 
that rolls toward the sea. Like a wolf he ran through the open 
field; like a fox through the dark woods; like a falcon he darted 
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across the rapid streams. In the foaming vapor of his war-horse 
the sun and the moon stood eclipsed. No beam of the bright world 
was to be seen.* 

But beside these outward objects, there are yet some other ele¬ 
ments influencing the spirit of poetry of all nations, such as the 
ancient mythology, phantoms, superstitions, a particular form of 
government, the prevalence of chivalry, and the events of the re¬ 
formation. The last three elements may be considered as inciden¬ 
tal, appearing and disappearing like a fashion of the day; and it 
may be affirmed that the order of chivalry never existed among the 
Slavonians, and the reformation reached only Poland and Bohemia. 
The popular Slavonian poetry has therefore been very little affected 
by either. It blossomed freely under the genial influence of the 
country’s climate and landscape. But mythology, phantoms and 
superstitions seem to enter into the essence of the poetry of all 
countries, and have a share in determining their peculiar character¬ 
istics. During the course of successive centuries, mankind, strug-. 
gling from darkness to light, were subjected to the delusions of 
various moral diseases ; and this, acting on the minds of the people 
with all the force of truth, often assumed over them the authority 
of ruling principles ; and by regulating thus their conscience and 
their actions, exercised a strong influence on their poetry. Of the 
changes which such causes are fitted to produce, we are fully con¬ 
vinced from the poetry of Greece and Rome, ill which they consti¬ 
tute not only their ground-work, but also the loftiest part of their 
superstructure. The poetry of these two nations cannot be even 
understood unless their mythology is studied. The mutual relation 
and bond of union is so strong between them, that about a century 
ago it gave occasion to the strange question among the learned of 
France, ‘whether the origin of poetry was in mythology, or that of 
mythology in poetry V And as modem poetry was considered to 
be remarkably inferior to the classic, ‘ whether poetry without my¬ 
thology could exist at all V 

This last question can now admit of no farther doubt. It has 
been solved by various poetical worics which have since been pro¬ 
duced, and which are acknowledged to be excellent, although my¬ 
thology has not in the least contributed thereto. Mind is now 
guided by intellect and deep feeling, which having superseded both 
Mythology and its immediate daughter, Allegory, have become the 
fountains of modem poetry, and constitute its principal charms. 
Nevertheless, it is still a ruling principle that the productions spring¬ 
ing from ancient mythology, phantoms and superstitions, might 
furnish rich materials as well as machinery for modem poetry, and 
spare the creative genius the labor of invention. The Slavonians 
had their own mythology, phantoms and superstitions; History 
overlooked them as unworthy of her proud pages; but traditional 
and popular songs gave them a hospitable shelter among the pea¬ 
santry. These songs, and the ideas flowing from the causes a^ve 
hinted at, portray an image of the spiritual and moral existence of 
the departed nations: they aie, as Hanpsa has well expressed il, 
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' the sOul of the people ;* and as they oflen enrich the imagination 
of modern poets, let me advert to some specimens of this kind. 

A Slavonian conjures from the mysterious recesses of his bosom 
Buch frincied beings as Dola and Tuchay (Destiny and Sorrow,) who, 
not unlike the Nemeses, come to seat themselves by the side of the 
unfortunate ; remind him of his past misdeeds, and torment him in 
his sorrow. They are represented to be females, who, to sharpen 
his remorse, never approach him singly, but always three together, 
like the -®8chylian three-shaped Moiras and Eryunes, goddesses of 
Retribution and Punishment. 

A Slavonian fancies himself to be surrounded by a fairy world of 
his own, peopled either by innocent beings, such as his ‘ VilaSy 
a kind of Nymphs inhabiting the mountains and dispersing the 
clouds, (somewhat resembling the Scottish brownies and kelpies,) 
believed to be of a harmless and cheerful disposition; or he calls 
up the hideous and malignant phantoms, known by the name of 
Vampires, who are supposed to be the bodies of the dead risen 
from their graves at midnight to haunt the habitations of the living, 
and to drain the fountain of their life by sucking out their blood. 
Sometimes he brings before his sickly imagination the Maras, who, 
by a strange coincidence, bear the same name and meaning with 
the Scottish and* English Nightmare, and in the same way are held 
to molest those who sleep ; a coincidence which seems to imply a 
common origin. 

Lord Byron, in his ‘ Giaour,* has described in a very energetic 
manner such phantoms as the Vampires; the imprecations of the 
Moslem upon the Christian conqueror could never have been more 
dreadfully pronounced: 

* But first, on earth as Vampire sent. 

Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent; 

Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 

And suck the blood of all thy race I 
There from thy daughter, sister, wifb, 

At midnight drain the stream of life, 

Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse; 

Wet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip. 

Then stalking to thy sullen grave. 

Go! and with Gouls and Afrits rave I* 

Nor does this superstitious imagination stop here. An incapacity 
to perceive the connection betwixt causes and effects in many places 
leads the people to ascribe all unexpected events to the supernatu¬ 
ral agency of witches, who are supposed sometimes to make secret 
conclaves with one another on Mount Bald, whither they journey 
through the air on wooden shovels and, broom-sticks, amidst storms 
and whirlwinds. Thursday evenings are the most dreaded, as 
seasons for these apparitions. Superstitions of this nature are pre¬ 
vailing, even at this day, among some Slavonian tribes living under 
the Turkish government, in Hungary and in some parts of Ger¬ 
many. Their villages are supposed to be inhabited by witches 
without numbers; they are doing numberless acts of mischief; by 
their mysterious spells they are believed to bring mischance and 
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disease upon the inhabitants; some distribute antidotes for avert¬ 
ing calamity; some have the power of blighting the cattle with 
distempers, and making children ill by the charm of their evil eye. 
Others initiate maidens into the secrets of fascinating the youths, 
and predict to them their future fortunes. 

During the Middle Ages similar superstitions and credulity held 
such strong possession of the minds of the people as to cause them 
to entertain an implacable aversion to every thing like science, and 
to all who were engaged in cultivating it. All knowledge, especi¬ 
ally in the physical branch, was supposed to be the offspring ot the 
* Black Art,’ and the immediate gift of the ‘ Evil Spirit.’ This con¬ 
tagious chain of errors appears to have pervaded all countries, 
manifesting itself every where under the re^ective national colors. 
The reader is acquainted with Goethe’s ‘ Vr . Faustus* and Lord 
Byron’s *Manfred.* They seem to claim a kindred alliance with 
our Twardowski. This last was a Polish nobleman, and is said to 
have made a contract with the devil. As a nobleman he could not 
submit to sign the compact with his blood, which was the ordinary 
way when the plebeians made such compacts : he consented to give 
his ‘ verbum nobile* only, and the devil accepted it as a sufficient se¬ 
curity to Hell, and most honorable to a Polish nobleman. Having 
thus bound himself to the fiend, Twardowski wished to see the 
Pope; and the first service w’hich he required from Hell was to 
open for him the straightest and shortest road to Rome; and that 
while he hurried on his journey, the devils should make the woods 
fall before him, build bridges, and level mountains. He studied 
physical science and alchemy, and this, in the conception of his 
day, gave place to an opinion that he had made a contract and a 
conclave with hell and devils. 

So far, therefore, the elements flowing from ancient mytholo^, 
phantoms and superstitions, influencing or modelling the creative 
imagination of the modem poet, seem to be common to all races of 
mankind. There is, however, great diflerence in the modem poeti¬ 
cal productions and literary condition of the respective Slavonian 
tribes and nations of our days. *The numerous Slavonian tribes 
scattered over Germany, Hungary and Turkey, have not advanced 
in any branch of modem literature. They resemble the Gaelic 
people in the Highlands of Scotland : like them they preserved 
their language, usages, national character and traditional and popu¬ 
lar songs, with all the ancient superstitions. As to their modem 
literature, this has been confined to translations of the Holy Bible 
and their Church Liturgy ; which is to be attributed to the illiberal 
efforts of their respective governments to make them Germans and 
Turks. Even the Moravians and Bohemians, who once (especially 
the latter) were more advanced in civilization than their conquerors 
the Germans, boasted of the University of Prague, once most cele¬ 
brated in Eureme, and whose land gave birth to John Hubs, a 
century before Luther, can now only sigh for their departed glory, 
and furnish to the philanthropist an occasion to curse the unnatu¬ 
ral efforts of metamorphosing nations, 
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More attractive is the modem literature of Russia. It is of a 
recent date, and therefore is rather imitative than original. The 
strict system of centralization by which that country has been ruled 
for centuries does not permit the lively feelings to be awakened be¬ 
yond the limits traced by censorship; still, however, the Russians 
can boast of a few genuine poets : Lomonosow, the father of Rus¬ 
sian poetry, or the Russian Pindar, and 1)erzawin, the Russian 
Klopstock, are indisputably poets of uncommon fire and lofty 
energy. The ‘ Ode to God,* written by the latter, although it can¬ 
not entitle him to a comparison with the author of the ‘ Messiah,* 
the rival of Milton, if not his equal, is nevertheless a sublime and 
admirable production. Bahdanowicz is called the Anacreon of 
Russia; but all that is Anacreonic in him is the simplicity of his 
style ; as to his thoughts and subjects, they have nothing in common 
with the buoyant enjoyment of physical life which distinguishes 
Anacreon. He has nothing sensual, but is altogether sentimental. 
Mr. Bowrino translated into English many of his pieces. Let me 
adduce here a few lines from his translation of Derzawin’s ‘ Du~ 
zzenka' He thus defines the soul: 

‘Thb fairest of saints that devotion has sainted, 

Divincat of all the divine. 

All the pictures of beauty that the art ever painted 
Con five no idea of thine.' 

Karamzin and Zukowski are held to be the most original Rus¬ 
sian poets. The language of the last is like the stormy sea rolling 
in foaming waves : he has never before his eye lesser models than 
OssiAN, Schiller and Burger. 

Poland will close our inquiry: that country has always been tlie 
most advanced in all branches of literature among the Slavonian 
nations. (This fact has been shown in my lecture delivered before 
the members of the several state legislatures, which I have recently 
published in a pamphlet form.) And she often exceeded in learn¬ 
ing and liberal principles even the western nations of Europe. 
Poetry has been the subject of study in all her universities and 
schools, from the beginning of the fifteenth century down to the 
suppression of her late revolution. A general tendency to poetical 
enthusiasm and the endearments of poetry seem to pen’ade the 
whole nation : the high and the low, the learned and the unlearned, 
have their poetical moments. Accordingly, even our peasantry, 
and particularly those around the city of Cracow, and in the pro¬ 
vince of Ukraina, are distinguished for their extemporaneous poeti¬ 
cal flights. It may be said that in Poland : 

‘ Docti iodoclique icribitnua premata passim.' 

In the * Dictionary of the Polish Poets,’ published in 1820, the 
lives of upward of fourteen hundred are described, 

— 'Whom Phoebus in hi* ire, 

Hath blasted with poetic (ire.’ 

An<L yet this Dictionary has not been completed : it comprises 
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only the poets anterior to the first partition of Poland, which took 
place in 1772. 

The misfortunes of the nation, since 

* Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 

And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko foil,* 

have not diverted the Poles from their poetical pursuits. And it 
is a most remarkable fact, that the number of our poets in the last 
half century of our misfortunes has not been exceeded by any Eu¬ 
ropean nation. Before the seventeenth century the Poles wrote 
poetry in Polish and in Latin ; but now the mother tongue is exclu¬ 
sively employed. In both these languages, however, we have nume¬ 
rous and excellent poetical works; namely: versified chronicles and 
legends, lyrics, pastorals, elegies, satires, songs and verses on various 
occasions. The dramatic and epic pieces began to appear in Poland 
toward the middle of the sixteenth century. The spirit that cha¬ 
racterizes all Polish poetry is mildness. It reflects the peacefiil 
aspect of the landscape, and has for its theme the quiet occupations 
of agricultural and pastoral life. Theocritus and Virgil have not 
introduced more real imagery of rural life into their poetry than 
Symonowicz and Karpinski. Their thoughts as well as their ex¬ 
pressions are simple; their learning, when they show it, is not cum¬ 
bersome, but is employed only to lend an expression to their poetic 
ideas. In reading them you would fancy yourself a happy plough¬ 
man, following the plough, or sowing the seed which you expect to 
reap : or as a happy shepherd reclining on the sloping hill-side 

— * Or the flowery rales, 

And woods so foil of nightingales.' 

Bishop Krasicki is called a Polish Voltaire. He however never 
attacked religion, as did the French philosopher. Krasicki revered 
religion; but although himself of the clergy, he was the scourge of 
the abuses and selfish views of his contemporaries. In his satires 
he was never personal, in which he is a match for Boileau : he seems 
even to surpass both Voltaire and Boileau in light wit and playful¬ 
ness of fancy. From his own words, you will best conceive the 
principle which he has followed : 

* This satire (says he) tells truth ; it abjures all personal concerns; 
it honors the government, reveres the kin^, and judges only the man.' 
His Myszeis, or the war between the mice and the cats, in which 
the mice obtained the victory, and a dissolute Polish monarch and 
his supposed ministers, the cats, are devoured by the mice, is a de¬ 
lightful and sprightly creation of a fertile fancy. His translations 
of Horace, Pindar and Tacitus surpass any that have ever appeared 
in Europe. 

The classic literature was more cultivated in Poland than among 
other nations of Europe, and no European nation can boast of as 
many valuable and excellent translations of the classics as Poland. 

During the last century, French literature seemed to stretch 
its empire over all Poland. At this day such writers as CoxneiRet 
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Racine, Moli^re, etc., are often in the hands of the Poles ; but the 
stately stilts of the French are no longer guides to a people accus¬ 
tomed to a more natural walk. Our writers resort to them for 
models of versatility of mind, and of light wit. The essence of 
their productions they prefer to take from our own stores. 

Lessing, Schiller, Wieland and Goethe have many translators in 
Poland. Some Poles devote years of study to the philosophy of 
Kant, Fichte and Schelling; yet the German theories cannot thrive 
on the Polish soil. The Poles have never mounted on the soaring 
wings of the transcendental mystic literature of that thoughtful 
nation, and I will repeat here what one of our writers says : ‘ They 
cannot disregard practical utility, to indulge in the pensive mood of 
ruminating and iaeal minds, in dreaming over the non-existence of 
visible and palpable objects, which they know to exist from the evi¬ 
dence of their five senses.’ 

The free spirit of modem English literature, and its high au¬ 
thority, the law of nature, have gained it a more friendly recep¬ 
tion in Poland. Shakspeare’s pl^s are the object of study with 
the Poles. Dryden, Milton, Pope, Thomson, Lord Byron, Campbell, 
and some Scotch writers, snch as Ossian, Sir* Walter Scott, etc., 
have translations rivaling one another in beauty and correctness. 

No author has ever left as many various productions as did our 
Niemcewicz, who died in 1842, in Paris. He eminently excels in 
all his writings, but especially in tragedy, comedy, novels, elegies, 
fables, tales and satires. His * Historical Songs’ are in the hands 
of every Pole. This is a production peculiar to Poland. The late 
misfortunes of the country induced the poet to versify its history. 
No fitter contrivance has ever appeared for effectually extending 
the knowledge of history, for planting patriotic virtue in the bosom 
of the rising generation, and mr making a love of their native land' 
imperishable. These historical songs have been set by our ladies 
to vocal and instrumental music, whose enchanting strains, enshrin¬ 
ing in the bosoms of our youth a mysterious patriotism, no earthly 
power can now arrest. This venerable poet was twice a political 
exile, and visited America with Kosciusko at the commencement 
of the present century, when he married a widow daughter of 
Governor Livingston in New-Jersey. Bishop Woronicz is called 
the Polish Horace ; and certainly no writer ever possessed in a 
greater degree than Woronicz the ‘ Os magna sonatorum’ of Hoirace, 
and the regular and sublime dignity of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Mickiewicz, a living poet, stands forth like a northern aurora in the 
moon-lighted heavens. It would be too much to ask from any na¬ 
tion to have a Shakspearb ; and it is said by a veiy high authority, 
that ‘ there is but one nation in Europe which has its own, nor per¬ 
haps will the world ever produce, such another paragon as Shaks- 
PEARE.’ Still the lofty, profound and creative genius of Mickiewicz, 
In the judgment of all who can read and understand him in his own 
vernacular tongue, is the nearest akin to Albion’s star. 

The tender sex, destined to the charms and happiness of domes¬ 
tic life, have also trodUen the path of the muses, and many have 
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already decked their temples with wreaths of literary fame. The 
productions of Elizabeth Druzbacka are distinguished for their 
simplicity, combined with all the grace of female tenderness and 
gentle feelings : the poetical effusions of this lady are like Thom¬ 
son’s in his ‘ Seasons,’ They do not however lose the stamp of 
the Slavonian origin. Princess Czartoryski, her daughter Princess 
WiRTEMBERG, and Miss Tanska, have not been surpassed by any 
foreign female writer. Some of their productions have been trans¬ 
lated into, all European languages, such as the ‘ Tales’ portraying 
the domestic life of our peasantry. The * Legacy of the Mother 
to her Daughter,’ the ‘ Pilgrim of Dobromil,’ etc. To many fair 
daughters of Poland, as to Wordsworth, 

‘The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.* 

The following few lines, translated by one of my countrymen, 
from a song written by a Polish lady, during the late revolution of 
1830, paint truly the tender and patriotic sentiments of our ladies: 

‘To-mobrow shall sparkle the glorious star, 

And to-morrow my love will be on to the war; 

His dark eye will brighten to meet with the foe, 

But he leaves my lone heart in the darkness of wo. 

And to-morrow perhaps he will rest in the grave. 

And no one will weep o’er the tomb of the brave; 

Ob ! this sad heart shall bleed for the doom of my love. 

But ne’er from the grave can his ashes remove! 

Perchance on that banner, the last gift of mine. 

His last sigh shall linger, his last glouoe shall shine; 

When he sleeps in the tomb, o’er nis ashes ’twill wave, 

A relic of love on the tomb of the brave! 

• 

And yet he will perish, and perish for thee — 

Oh! Poland, my mother I that thou may’st be flree : 

1 will conquer my sorrow, and think but of thine — 

And my love and my life 1 lay on thy shrine.’ 

Offering to the public the foregoing brief and desultory remarks 
on the Slavonians and their poetry, or rather its taste and spirit, 1 
cannot forbear to observe, that the Slavonian i*ace, in spite of mis¬ 
fortunes, do not lose the prototype of its primitive character. The 
people of all nations deriving their origin from that race, follow 
their own ideas and habits, and are peculiar in their social virtues. 
They delight in precepts of morality, of paternal sayings, trans¬ 
mitted in tradition from their fathers to the present generation. 
Their aboriginal poetry is still extant in songs, adorned with the 
lights and shades of pastoral and agricultural life. Their music 
resembles the plaintive wailings of orphan children; and even in 
their sports they do not seem to forget that they revel over the tombs 
of their illustrious sires. For long centuries they lived exclusively 
on the plentiful produce of their faithful soil, considering agriculture 
as the most honorable source of wealth. Even the poor in worldly 
stores are rich in kindness, and unsurpassed in hospitality. Their 
leading character is mildness : fidelity and cordial love, among the 
remotest family relations; high respect to the gi*ay hairs of the 
aged; most ferv^ent love of their native land, and undaunted valor 
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in defending their rights, are some of the fundamental characteris¬ 
tics common to every people of the Slavonian race. The nation¬ 
ality of some nations of this race, and especially of the Polish na¬ 
tion, has it is true suffered much from the effect of numerous 
adverse circumstances; but the scattered family members of these 
nations have carried abroad their tutelary household gods, to raise it 
in mildness and strength to a superior height of moral dignity and 
power. 


EARLY LOST, EARLY SAVED. 


ST oao. W. BBTaoKB. 


Within her downy cradle there lay a little child. 

And a group of hovering angels unseen upon her smiled: 

A strife arose among them, a loving, holy strife, 

Which should shed the richest blessing over the new-born life. 

One breathed upon her features, and the babe in beauty grew, 

With a cheek like morning’s blushes, and an eye of azure hue; 

Till every one who saw her, were thankful for the sight 
Of a face so sweet and radiant with ever fresh delight 

Another gave her accents and a voice as musical 

As a spring-bird's joyous carol, or a rippling streamlet’s fall; 

Till all who heard her laughing, or her woi^ of childish grace, 

Loved as much to listen to her, as to look upon her face. 

Another brought from heaven a clear und gentle mind, 

And within the lovely casket the precious gem enshrined ; 

Till all who knew her wondered that God should be so good, 

As to bless with such a spirit our desert world and rude. 

Thus did she grow in beauty, in melody and truth. 

The budding of her childhood just opening into youth ; 

And to our hearts yet dearer, every moment than before, 

She became, though we thought fondly, heart could not love her more. 

Then out-spake another angel, nobler, brighter than the rest. 

As with strong arm but tender, he caught her to his breast: 

* Ye have made her all too lovely for a child of mortal race. 

But no shade of human sorrow shall darken o’er her face: 

* Ye have tuned to gladness only the accents -of her tongue. 

And no wail of human anguish shall from her lips be wrung; 

Nor shall the soul that shineth so purely from within • 

Her form of earth-born frailty, ever know the taint of ain: 

' Lulled in my faithful bosom, I will bear her far away. 

Where there is nor sin nor anj^ish, nor sorrow nor decay ; 

And mine a boon more glorious than all your gifts shall he — 

Lo! I crown her happy spirit with immortality!’ 

Then on his heart our darling yielded up her gentle breath. 

For the stronger, brighter angel who loved her best, was Death, 
tol. rxvn. 15 
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MY UNCLE, THE PARSON. 


VOUBBH rODH. 


She was one of that smaH class of the Sex said m j 
Uncle the Parson, in whom birth, grace, wit, beauty, education, man¬ 
ners and accomplishments unite to make a Lady: and, withal, that 
tact and aptitude of life, that refinement of the heart, that nicety of 
discernment, and readiness alike of purpose and of expression, with¬ 
out which all these other qualities make up an Inventory rather than 
an Existence. 

Of established, and highly-cultivated, and precious Taste, yet com¬ 
batting that of no other individual; of deep feeling, with slight but 
elegant expression of it, her very gentleness was a repressed viva¬ 
city, and her cheerfulness an inspired discretion; so that young and 
old had equa] pleasure in her society, which was throughout life 
courted by both. 

There was no lapse, no void, no indifference or listlessness for a 
moment either of intellect or of afiection. She drank the full cup of 
life, although so gracefully as to seem only playing with it*s brink. 

So perfect was her Religion, and so uniform in its influences, that 
under every loss and disappointment in life, as in every acquisition, 
she seemed to find fresh argument for the love of God and devotion 
to His holy truth ; and yet so humble and unobtrusive was she, that 
unless it were her duty to speak on the subject, it was necessary to 
introduce it, in order to elicit her opinions. 

When she was brought to dwell however on topics of this nature, 
it was to the certain edification of every listener. Nothing was sec¬ 
tarian, but all things Christian. Her mind was alike distant from 
the reveries of enthusiasm, as from the vain and indeterminate specu¬ 
lations of philosophy ; nor do I think that at any moment that beau¬ 
tiful verse of the poet, (at all times applicable to her,) seemed ever 
so closely as then to distinguish her peculiar spirit: 

'Hcji Soul was lik« a Star, and shone afabt.’ 

At length, the time came when this true Lady, having reached the 
verge of seventy years of age in the most entire possession of all 
her mental faculties, and without appearing to undergo much bodily 
sufferance, was to be taken from us ; and it became my duty, as it 
certainly was my great privilege, frequently to visit at the side of 
her death-bed — a privilege of which I availed myself so often, as 
at last to enter almost with the freedom of a member of her imme¬ 
diate family. 

Her residence was at a short distance from town, but the position 
of it was quite secluded, and I left my chaise under the care of the 
boy, at the gate of the avenue that led to her house, lest the sound 
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of the wheels might possibly intemmt her repose. It was my last visit 
to her, and it was on the day precemng that of her decease. It was 
in August, mute August; cuid the silence that environed the deep 
shades of her retirement was invaded only by the long, drone-like, 
but distant sound of the locusts, that, with their surging and reite¬ 
rated wail of many voices, seemed to occupy alone and unseen the 
white sun-light and the blue still air: at times ceasing abruptly from 
all sound; and then again suddenly renewing their chorus with a 
quick rude cry, that opened nearer than before and that startled 
tbe ear at the presumption with which they took possession of im¬ 
measurable space. 

It was one of those days when the deep azure of the firmament 
succeeds the colder sapphire tint, and Heaven appears no longer at 
a distance from the Eanh; but descends, in yiel^g gentleness, to 
clothe the hill-tops and surround the spires. 

Then each landscape and each vale rejoices in its own peculiar 
canopy of blue. The mariner then, upon the shoreless sea, perceives 
the softened hue all curtained and sustained around him in a small 
circumference of mercy, and knows and feels that God is near! 
And the hunter, upon the towering mountain cliff, forgets his game, 
and rests upon his uncharged rifle, to imagine how the spirits of the 
Just made perfect, might if his eyes were opened, be seen even then 
ascending and descending in the abyss that hangs before him and 
below, filled with an atmosphere of such ineffable delight. * Oh 
God I saith he, how beautiful art Thou in all Thv works! And 
Colour — what is it but a name for Thy Divine Beatitude! a living, 
silent, ever-varying expression of Thy Joy !* 

I believe I have mentioned, continued my Uncle the parson, 
that this Lady lived in the vicinity of the seaport. The church-bells 
sometimes send their chimes from the city as far inland as the place 
of her abode ; and the caulker's hammer-stroke flings its frequent 
echo over the water, and through the trees, and up the glade, so 
steadily and in such a measured cadence, that when wafred by the 
southern wind, it converts itself into musick by the time it reaches to 
the spot: and then it tells, in song, of voyages around the earth; 
and foreign lands; of sailor’s hopes, and perils ; of active hard¬ 
ship and adventurous life-but neither the chime of bells, nor 

sound of hammer-stroke, nor tale of industry, nor ways of foreign 
climes, nor project of adventure, fell upon the ear that day. It was 
all stillness ; intense stillness. 

As I approached the open hall-door I remember, a bee, scared 
from the cup of a late convolvulus that hung upon the trellis-work 
of the door-way, went off with a humming sound so loud, that I 
feared it might prove a disturbance to the family — so still, so tran¬ 
quil, and so hallowed, seemed to be the rest that pervaded the mid¬ 
day Sabbath of the scene. 

I entered the house and mounted the stairway with a noiseless 
footstep, and was received into the shaded chamber by one of her 
daughters without a woid having passed between us or any signal 
given of my approach. The only sustenance that was administered 
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to her at that period was a little fruit occasionally, or a small piece 
of bread sopped in wine ; and she was at that moment receiving it. 

Her son entreated her after the bread to drink a few drops of the 
champaigne that the Physician had prescribed, and by way of en¬ 
gaging her attention observed, ‘You know, my dear Madam, it is 
written that we are not to live by bread alone.* She looked at him 
with an expression that wanted only one small movement for trans¬ 
lation into Heaven, and then replied : 

‘ Oh my son I could we but realize the whole of that sublime 
text, ‘ not by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God !* It is not the natural, it is the spiritual 
food, the food that nourisheth the Soul j this it is that we chiefly 
need, that we truly want, my dear son !* 

She Was raised forward and took the wine from his hand with a 
most engaging look, and all the grace of manner that distinguished 
her in health. But long after she had been replaced upon her pil¬ 
lows the train of thought occnpied her spirit, and I could hear her 
repeating word after word of the text she had cited. 

At last, when she was simposed to have fallen asleep, she spoke 
in her calm silvery voice, ‘ There is nothing to us now, in our small 
way of judging of the life to come, more admirable than it's infinite 
duration.' 

She added nothing more. The stillness was such that not a letter 
of the sentence was lost, and I left the apartment and wrote it down, 
said my uncle the parson, as an effusion which I could not but think 
shewed alike, that she was bordering on immortality and transcend- 
ently prepared for it. 

For what state of elevation must that soul have attained, which 
can embrace the thought of any thing more wonderful or admirable 
than eternity *? Could she have meant perchance—must she not 
have meant 1-«—that this spiritual food by means of which the soul 
is nourished from the Spirit of God is hereafter to be shewn to us 
to be more admirable, more greatly wonderful, than the Infinite 
Duration of Existence ] 

Among the Death-bed scenes as they are termed, which we are 
professionally called upon to witness, there are instances that are 
deeply trying to the heart. The long, earnest, inquiring, immovea¬ 
ble gaze of the young and beautiful sufferer; at such an age, and 
for the first time, to realize the advancing step and irresistible ap¬ 
proach of the Destroyer! How closely and impressively does it 
not dwell upon the recollection! The brave man summoning all 
his energies to maintain his silence and composure, and longing for 
the Dawn. The Death of Despair. And, hardly at times less 
fearful, the Triumphant Death, as it is vainly called. 

How beautiful and edifying, was it then, said my uncle the par¬ 
son, to witness the soul of this confirmed Christian, preparing to dis¬ 
possess itself of its earthly tenement in perfect resignation and 
tranquility of mind! without a single thought of disturbance, or 
of doubtfrl apprehension. A serene and unclouded intelligence 
took it’s rule over all the natural tendencies of hope and fear, and 
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gave U8 an unquestionable intimation of the Life Eternal. An In¬ 
telligence, that occupied itself, not with the concernments of the 
dying invalid, but with enlarged and comprehensive views of the 
state on the borders of which it stood, submissively waiting to enter, 
and of its relations with the Source of Love and Truth. The Spirit 
at such moments appears enlightened by the brightness that it con¬ 
templates, as the countenance of the Spectator sometimes wears 
the gentle radiance of some effulgent appearance in the natural 
Heavens, on which it is seen to gaze with confidence and delight. 

I had visited her abode, said my uncle the parson, to impart 
strength, and I had received it. To fortify and enrich her mind 
with scriptural blessing, and I returned home laden from the same 
source with unspeakable good. 

If Love, that is interchanged between two frail and earthly beings 
incapable of entire disinterestedness, can, as it surely does, fill the 
human Soul with a vast and overwhelming tenderness and joy, and 
impart to existence a charm that is altogether new and unspeakable, 
how far beyond all utterance of delight must the love be that may 
bind the Soul to God ! 

Instead of the uncertainty and evanescence that of necessity be¬ 
long to all human affection, here is a sentiment lasting as Eternity 
and pure as Heaven! Here, failings can exist only on one side, and 
these all to be met on the other by boundless mercy and infinite 
compassion. Here are Gifts beyond all jewels of the Earth and 
Sea, food beyond all want, and passages of affection of every mo¬ 
ment’s recurrence. 

Interchanges of fei*vour that admit not of a doubt; occasions for 
the expression of gratitude and ofriove that absence can never for 
a moment hinder or interrupt. Glows of devotion that are acknow¬ 
ledged the moment they are felt. Thoughts beyond words that are 
yet imparted. A fadeless charm. Imperishable Hope. Immea¬ 
surable Faith. Unbroken Communion. On the one side. Eternal 
Love ; and, on the other, the thought, the enduring, the absorbing 
thought, ‘ He Jirst hath loVed us !’ 

It was this state of mind that the soul of this true Lady had for 
many years attained} in which she dwelt. It was the hidden 
treasure of her bosom ; the unfailing source of the energy and tran¬ 
quility with which she met and sustained her full share of the poig¬ 
nant trials and all the stem realities of life. It had become the 
dominant principle of her conduct, to which every incident was at 
once referred, and which determined every act. And yet so far was 
it from inducing any thing in the least degree unamiable or sombre 
in her manner, that she seemed to possess a constant buoyancy of 
thought and of affection; the liveliest interest in the happiness of 
all around her, which she had the art of promoting without interfe¬ 
rence ; and, at times, a light festivity of grace was hers, such as be¬ 
longs to the beings that play above ‘ the plighted clouds I’ 

Many years have elapsed since I enjoyed the charm of her so¬ 
ciety or the influence of her example, but it has never been lost or 
obscured in my recollection, said my uncle the parson. When I 
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pass near the dwelling that was once leer’s, her image and the sil¬ 
very tones of her voice occupy me, and her words are a comfort to 
my thoughts. I suppose you would smile if I were to tell you, that 
in consequence, as I sometimes suppose, of the associations of that 
day, there is to my ear a rhythm and at times a pleasure in the long 
wail of the locust, mingling it as I do with the recollections of that 
last morning of my intercourse with her. But you will understand 
me, I hope, said my uncle to me, if I say that when the azure 
Heavens descend in the softness of that day upon us, 1 often raise 
my hands to God to thank Him for the Gift of Woman, His frequent 
instrument of benefaction; our first, our last, our dearest, truest 
fnend; the protector, instructor, refiner of our sex, and often the 
Angel of our path toward the Realms of peace : and then to ac¬ 
knowledge, with the offering of a grateful heart, the precious fa¬ 
vour of my friendship with this true Lady.* 

Gentle Reader, love my Uncle the Parson ! John Waters. 


TO FANCY. 

Lead on ! lead on! thou maid of bliss ! 

Sorrow, with thee, far dearer is 
Than Mirth’s loud peal to me. 

Let Judgment scold; let Prudence rail; 

Let all the world in kindness fail, 

So Thou, sweet n3rmph! art bright and free. 

The glare of Wealth, the pride of power, 

Are gaudy pageanCi of an hour, 

That Fortune’s frown may fade. 

But Honour’s dream; but Hope’s sweet goile; 

Love’s magic love, and Woman’s smile. 

Borrow their joys from thee, dear maid! 

Each charm of sense to thee gives place. 

Thou Light of Life! Affection’s grace ! 

Blest Fancy! blest, to me! 

Oh ! in Despair’s deep, changeless night. 

When Hope was blasted from my sight, 

Cam’st Thou, in beauty drest, to me. 

Thy falcon beam, misfortune flies! 

At thy sweet voice, new Hopes arise. 

And gay content appears; 

We cannot mourn whUe Thou art kind. 

Thou Rainbow-Spirit of the mind ! 

Celestial pledge of happier years! 

All that we know of perfect Love, 

All that we dream of Heaven above. 

Dear Fancy ! comes from Thee. 

Then lead me! love me, maid of bliss! 

One smile from Thee more precious is 
Than all that Earth can yield, to me. 

John WATsa*. * 
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DREAM OF THE WIFE OF PONTIUS PILATE. 


' Wurv bo WES set down on the .ludgm^Dt-semt. hie wife sent nnto him taying; * Have thoa nothing 
to do with that just man. for 1 have autfered many thtnga thia day in a dream because of him." 

8t. Matxuew. 


My Lovino Lord : After the tidings came 
Of life sedition, from the Sanhedrim, 

And hasty couriers summoned thee away, 

At early dawn, unto the judgment-seat, 

I sank again into a troubled sleep; 

When, midst uneasy tossings to and fro, 

Visions of honor inconceivable, 

And dire portent to thee I saw, which shook 
hfy inmost soul with fears unknown before. 

Methought that we for ages both had lain 
Inumed within the shady grove that skirts 
Our favorite villa near F^neste, when 
Sudden we heard a trumpet-blast that rang 
And swelled its beating note prolonged, until. 

All shattered by the piercing sound, the stone 

In fragments burst, and from our prison cold 

Again in corporal form a mighty wind 

Rapt us aloft, and as if on the wings 

Of desert-whirlwinds, with resistless force 

Swift rushing, dashed us through the air, that seemed 

A chaos of thick darkness palpable. 

Mingled with fire ; and armies of the dead. 

Sprung from their tombs like us by that dread trump. 
In myriad-throngs were hurtled through the gloom. 
How far we thus were driven I felt not, for 
No thought could measure distance then ; but, qmek. 
In an instant, all the innumerable hosts 
Were marshalled, side by side, along a bridge: 

A narrow bridge, long as a thousand worlds — 

Its very ends invisible from length ; 

And all upheld only by slender piers 
That rested, far down, on a sea of fire ; and that. 
Not like dull-glowing Phlegethon, whose stream, 
Within its ninefold belt of sluggish red, 

Engirdles feigned Elysium; billows huge 
Of tumbling flame I saw, that surged and roared ; 
Whose breaking crests shot up fork’d tongues of fire. 
Like deadly serpents’ tongues, with hissings fierce ; 
While fast the hungry element devoured 
The burning bases of the slender props 
That held us from their jaws. Oh, horrible! 

And yef not long I gazed, for now that trump 
Had ceased, and, from a distance echoing. 

The advancing sounds of solemn music rose. 

And ‘ Holy, holy, holy. Lord of Hosts !* 

Filled the becalmed air. I looked and saw, 

Ranged in a sevenfold round of vast expanse. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand angel forms. 
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Whose crystal eyes, and ever-glancingr wings. 

And loud-resounding golden harps, flashed light 
Reflected from the glory of their Gron; 

Himself as yet unseen by us, behind 
His thick pavilion-curtains of dark cloud. 

These rolled away, but then my dazzled eyes, 

Dark with excess of light, beheld no more: 

Till lo ! before the throne a man appeared. 

With infinite majesty yet meekness clothed ; 

A man, but yet instinct with Deity, 

Before whom all the heavenly hosts fell down. 

And sang loud halleluiahs, whose glad noise 
Reechoed through creation’s utmost bound. 

And chiming stars, with music of the spheres, 

Swelled the triumphant symphony of glory. 

That man I saw, was this same Jesus. There, 

Before his Father’s throne he raised his hands. 

From whoso new-opened wounds big drops distilled. 

While from his blessed feet and pierced side 
« The ruddy streams rolled down ; then slow held out 

Those bleeding hands to thee, and awful wrath 
And doom o’ershadowed his majestic brow. 

While, with stem voice, yet sorrowful, ho said; 

‘ This Roman had the power to release. 

Yet g^ve he up the innocent to die!’ 

Not halleluiahs now, but groans of wo, 

And anguish such as spirits only feel. 

Mingled with mutterings of deadly bate. 

Wore heard: and all the illimitable line 
That overhung the fiery ocean, joined, 

With gnashing howls and execrations dire. 

The general burst of fury, At the sound. 

Cleaving the billows of the burning flood, 

A flight of fiends uprose: their black wings swept 
in rapid circles round through rolling smoke. 

Till o’er our heads their forms of dusky fire 
Hung for an instant poised ; then, swooping down 
Like lightning, round thee clutched their scorching arms. 
Thou sank’st; in vain, above thy blazing head. 

Wringing in agony ensanguined hands. 

That still dropped blood before high Heaven! And when, 

Like falling meteors, ye plunged in 

The flaming gulph, thy piercing shrieks and yells 

So shook my shivering soul, that their shrill noise 

Scattered the shadows of tyrannic sleep. 

And scared me from this horror-laden dream; 

Whose shuddering terror yet benumbed my sense. 

And that cry yet was ringing in mine ears ; 

When, as I waked, I heard the rabble hoarse 
Shout: * Crucify him! Crucify him !’ 

Thou 

Hast heard that cry ; thou fearest for thy power. 

Tottering before the maddened rage of mobs. 

Whose loud tongues thirst to lap up innocent blood ; 

But have thou naught to do with that just man ! 

He is a God ! With mine own eyes I saw 
The hosts of Heaven fall down and worship Him ! 

And if, though guiltless, thou shalt give him o’er 
To cruel death, his blood be on thy head ; 

And fiery vengeance shall devour thy soul I 

Ched-Fridaf, 1844. 
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ADVENTURES OF A YANKEE-DOODLE. 


CUAPTSR ere OSD. 


At the very first complexion of the morning, the Green Mountain 
boy springs to his heels, forces his head and a good section of his 
back-bone into gelid water, and is bright and brilliant as he is at 
high noon. Among the low and dismal swamps, a short snooze 
always turns into an apoplectic trance. Sunshine cannot even make 
them sneeze. A battalian of rats might run over their cheek-bones, 
or nibble away at their cadaverous Hoses until nothing nasal were 
left, and never rouse up the population of louts. There the patri¬ 
arch and young men, at the approach of day, groan upon their beds 
worse than a gladiator with a sword stuck through him, thrust their 
knuckles into their eyes, (but their eye-balls take the impression 
like dough,) put their jaws out of joint with yawning, and stretch 
their legs into a knotted cramp: rise bolt upright, and then fall 
back again with an expiring groan, like the blade of a jack-knife 
without a spring. Finally, they crawl out with bleared eyes. In a 
couple of hours they get hold of the plough; the clumsy oxen 
stumbling over every clod, at a stand-still at every turn, while the 
plough-boy has hardly energy to cry out, in a passionless voice, 
‘Gee-haw, there ! I tell you to haw, now !* Oh ! it is melancholy 
to be dying all the time, and yet .to be eighty years old on the mar¬ 
gin of a green ditch, and the only avenue to death a bare foot, a 
rusty nail, and the locked-jaw. 

The small locality already introduced has been only hy way of 
contrast. It is a curiosity in the state. The Yankee-Doo(ile moun¬ 
tains are remarkable for brightness and purity of air, every breath 
of which is equal to a draught of champaigne wine. The morn¬ 
ings are crisp and frosty; there is no limit to the eye-sight; and the 
air is so clear that a blown horn has a prevalence which is well nigh 
universal. The sound of it goes all around one amphitheatre of 
hills, and the sky flings it back into another valley and against other 
hill-sides, and so all round the compass, below and above ; so that, 
as the great Shakspeare has most marvellously expressed it, in I 
know not which of his compositions, you would suppose another 
chase were in the sky. And the water itself would seem to have a 
most intoxicating quality, like the springs mentioned by Admiral 
Pinto, in his exploration of the small island of Gardarella. I know 
not how it is, but the jackasses cannot take a small sip of it out of 
’ a mill-pond without they nearly split themselves with coughing; 
horses run away every' day and break their necks over the preci¬ 
pices, and colts are too hilarious for their owners. For I have 
seen one wait with as meek an eye as the gazelle’s until the halter 

TOL. xzvn. 16 
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was beneath kis nose, not a muscle moving, a perfect statue of a 
colt; when he would of a sudden rise up, as if to throw his arms 
around his master’s neck, after which fling out his hinder hooft, and 
with several grotesque gyi*ation8 and witty conceits, gallop off* at 
such a rate, as I have heard his master say, the de^dl could n’t 
catch him. 

The very cocks crow with a more clarified and illustrious outcry, 
as if they had got, every cock of them, a lump of refined sugar be¬ 
neath his tongue. And so of other animals, which are by nature 
jocund, and which can scarce contain themselves in the brisk air 
of these realms. The squirrel will whiz round the trunk of a tree 
in a spiral fashion, and be at the first landing-place among the 
branches before an asthmatic patient could breathe twice ; and there 
he will sit, his most superb tail curled over his spine till it shadows 
his brilliant eyes, holding a hickory-nut on the points of his fingers 
as one would a cyathus or goblet, while he will curve his neck 
most archly; and having chiselled away the whole kernel wi^ a 
sharp tooth, he will cast around him a great many furtive glances, 
and in an instant he is gone. The rabbit is more lively than usual, 
and hops like a piece of India-rubber, though not of equal grace¬ 
fulness with the squirrel, for the reason that his bobbishness of 
tail and snub-nose do by no means admit of it, albeit his ears are 
of a lively action. Yes, the air makes every thing bright in Coos 
county. The grave-stones, which are from a .white quarry, sparkle 
like the best sugar. And now I speak of it, there is a grave-yard 
which is beautiful by moonlight. It is on a hill-side, and seen at a 
distance, you would say at a first glance that you were looking at a 
great flock of white sheep grazing. Afterward you stand corrected, 
and admire the regular gradation of the marbles, and say to your 
friend, (each of you JEt. fifty,) that the next fifty years will in all pro¬ 
bability put you both under the sod. A great many clear-headed 
and ingenious skulls have been buried here, each one of them worth 
a hundred calabashes of Lazy-Lane. 

This brings me to the topic of intellectual character, which is 
very mtlch influenced in its activity by other circumstances than the 
mere architecture of the skull; as whether the landscape be dull 
or the stomach be bilious. Inasmuch as it has been stated that the 
veiy plants disport themselves in a hardier health, and brute crea¬ 
tures are lively to distraction; the men also are skittish and lively 
in their exploits of mind. Yes, the inhabitants of Coos county are 
full of fleas.^ They are so quick and lively in their perceptions, 
and one idea begets another with such flashing rapidity, that it can 
be likened only to that insect mentioned by Carduffe, which finds 
itself a grandfather in ten minutes. You shall begin with an infant 
who is rocked in his cradle. Lest it be thought that we swerve 
from the main subject, his name is Stubbs ; as it is written in that 


* This is a mere proverbial expresvion, to be taken fi^ratively. It ngtiifiea that ideas come and 
go so swUUy that they can hardly be laid hold of, and merely tickle Che brain of the aafforer, and 
keep him deVoUd te the etemal BosinhM tff •w'atehijif. 
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time-worn ballad, ‘ He etvck a feather in hie cap, and called him 
Macaroni* 

Inspect the infant, which is by no means willing to sleep at all, 
except the place be dark as pitch, or he has received a spoon-full of 
laudanum; and then he involuntarily rubs his eyes with his thumb- 
knuckles, and is crowing long before the cocks. If there be not 
speculation in his eyes, then was there no speculation in the year of 
our Lord thirty-seven. There the light of his little body already 
centres, and the wheels and cogs of a good deal of machinery are 
beginning to be traced out, like a spider’s net-work, on the tender 
filaments of his brain. You will see his eyes, which are of the size 
of two narrow-fat peas, well grown, flicker about with vivacity, and 
suddenly hang fixed in mid-space. He has got them fastened on 
some ingenious mechanism, and his reflective air is manifest, till his ' 
whole countenance will begin to expand, and he looks forsooth as 
if Eureka were on his tongue’s end. He is taken to the meeting¬ 
house at the end of four years to hear Calvinism preached, but his 
uneasy air would indicate that he was acted upon by galvanism. 
He pays no manner of regard to the doctrine, although in due time 
he will no doubt get to be a professor, and finding nothing curious 
or attractive within, impatiently talks aloud, and the minister already 
fixes his condition among those infants of a small size who will at 
some future day be found among the taller inhabitants of Hell. This 
is all I have to say about the early days of Stubbs. 

Of the groyvn-up man an acuteness of perception and a very pecu¬ 
liar eye to the Main Chance is here the distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of your true Yankee-Doodle. It is a trait which all men have 
more or less by the gift of their common nature; and some of the 
very best will occasionally leave their ancient fathers behind when 
the cry is once raised, ‘ Every man for himself, and God for us all.* 
But this keen insight and peculiar ability in deciphering the interests 
of number one, are not in the first place the result of age, or climate, 
or institutions, although extremely promoted by the air of Coos 
mountains, and the remainder part of New-England. Nature often 
contrives some new die, which she does not break, as when Sheridan 
was moulded. That great miser Elwes, had he migrated to the 
Alleghany mountains in America, and there experienced nuptial hap¬ 
piness, might have been the father of a race who to the last posterity 
would have refused to die by a wax taper when they could equally 
well die in the da^k. Or perhaps this trait would be lost for some 
generations, and come up only occasionally, like a head out of water, 
or more properly like the king’s-evil, it might occasionally skip over 
but reappear. Thus every other generation would die by the light 
of a farthing candle, and every other generation would die without. 

A long nose will sometimes be productive of long noses for centu¬ 
ries ; and there hangs one at this minute on the wainscoting of 
Chesideck Hall, as large as Caesar’s bridge, whose correspondent 
shadow was sprung there in the days of the great Alfred, 

You may perhaps be familiar with the very pleasant little history 
of the Dalr}inple dimple, recorded in that singular book called 
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‘ Hester’s Memoirs,’ which is no where to be found, I believe, out 
of the Cambridge library. This pretty dimple was so placed by 
an artfu\ nature u]pon the cheeks of a most sweet young woman, 
that she did but smile to make her graces irresistible. It was a most 
killing dimple, but it never died; that was in the days of William 
the Conqueror, yet it prevails to this day on the cheeks of the Lady 
Alice, who is not more admired for her lovely countenance than for 
her GOOD heart. These physical samples will make it evident 
that there was one great progenitor, who was the First Yankee 
Doodle. 

Before advancing another step, it will be interesting to the utilita¬ 
rian and patentee, to go back for a short sketch to this great origi¬ 
nal — Adam of the race — of whose genius the remaining clock- 
makers inherit in comparison but a feeble sparkle. Seldom do an 
extraordinary man’s posterity not degenerate; yet strange as it may 
appear, the pride of birth increases ever in the ratio of the distance. 
Yet if the streams are honored by reason of their connexion, though 
diluted and dwindled in their remote wandeiings, how honorable is 
U, Napoleon-like, to be the very source and fountain of nobility! 

Who ever has heard certain words pronounced by the New Angles, 
will be convinced of a peculiar compound twang, which cannot be 
represented by letters. ‘Cal’late’ is a verb whose middle liquids 
are too glib to be likened to any thing but a small globule of smooth 
oil. And there are certain combinations which, pronounced one 
after another, have the same influence on the sense as a succession 
of small puffs of assafoetida. No injury is intended by this, for the 
latter is very soothing to the nerves of many people. It is delight- 
flil to those with whom the almond tree doth flourish, and fears are 
in the way, and they are ‘afraid of that which is high.’ So also the 
sound of some diphthongs is musical as the harp of Memnon in some 
‘ localities.’ Now if you have been listening to a ‘ native,' you have no 
doubt been presently struck with ‘ your orator,’ and have asked your¬ 
self whence this peculiarity. It is not occasioned by the brisk air, as 
a bell will sound with a cracked and wheezing asthma in the winter, 
but the man sucked it in no doubt with the milk of parental affec¬ 
tion ; and his ‘ anxious mother’ in turn derived it; and so we should 
arrive at the first Yankee-Doodle just as all J^ws, Turks, heretics 
and infidels might be tracked right back to the elder Adam; may his 
bones rest in peace 1 

There is some slight memorial of the First Yankee, though it is 
to be regretted it is so small, and does not comprise much more 
than the substance of a line sometimes seen on tomb-stones: 

• * WiKF not for me, my children dew, 

1 am not dead, but sleeping here.* 

Such as it is I have it from that very remarkable work called 
* Pixon’s Curiosities of Character,’ published in 1690, a single copy 
of which may be seen in the library of a private gentleman in 
Wolverstraw. I knew the first character which my eye alighted 
upon a£ the identical ‘ old block’ froiq which we have so many fine 
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whittlings. A health to the first and foremost of his race! Hail 
Columbia, and E pltaribus Unumf 

The person alluded to was a fine illustration of phrenology, show¬ 
ing that the science existed in the head long before any bumps were 
discovered. Just as the principles of rhetoric were inherent long 
before Phillip’s delivered his speeches, or even Longinus wrote upon 
the Sublime. The first Yankee could not help himself. Do not be 
so eternally taken in, as tp mistake the force of these words. I 
guess if any mortal being ever had his ten fingers and two eyes, and 
knew how to use them for self-preservation, he might have been 
that particular individual. Did he not always have a keen eye to 
his safety 1 Was he not always where his own interest required! 

‘ He vxjis n*t no where dsel What I intended to say was, that he 
could not help helping himself. The inclination was so powerful, 
the bump was so strong. It was his destiny, nolens volens, to fulfil 
his pedestrian and predestinarian objects, and the^e all had a bear¬ 
ing on his own future success. Do not impute it to a fault. A man 
who is phrenologically developed will shut up his bowels of compas¬ 
sion or scatter his money broad-cast, according to the bumps. His 
bent is so plain, that it is visible at the first blush, if it has got any 
blush. As Mr. Parley observed of Langstaff’s sermon on l&laam’s 
ass : it was so plain that * it stuck right out.' There do n’t seem to 
be much use of any man’s resisting such propensities, for they are 
equal to very strong horse-power. He can’t help himself. He may 
annoy society as much as the fly which troubled the Alpine maid, 
when the capital Holland drove it away from her fair neck. He 
may even have the brass to say ‘Veil, vot of it?’ or at least imply 
as much, by directing your hand to a small bruise on a certain part 
of his head, or rather prominence, under which is hidden the cog¬ 
wheels and machinery of his ingenious wickedness. When poachers 
are found with an egg in either hand, it is high time to inquire, 

‘ What of it ?* 

When one Bill Mills was taken up last week in Brooklyn for steal¬ 
ing a cloak at the navy-yard, he utterly denied having done it, al¬ 
though he had it on at the time. The muscles of his arm moved in 
the act, but these were traceable to some spot in the brain, and there 
the despotic agency resided. He, for his part, was opposed to the 
measure ; he would rather have gone all winter without a cloak, let 
the thermometer stand how it would; and he said with many tears 
that he would sooner have lived on a crust; that he had nothing to 
say to it; the devil did it. On this plea he was let off*. Those who 
have read the Courier and Enquirer all know that a singular victim 
of the bump of picking and stealing was lately reported. None of 
your ordinary jail-birds, but brought up by pious Boston parents. 
He was found m the shops of ‘ New-York city’ helping himself to 
any little thing which tickled his fancy, and keeping a daily journal 
or memorandum-book, in which the items are more curious than any 
thing to be found in all the memorabilia of Vidocq : ‘ Mem. To stop 
in at Bonfanti’s, scrutinize, and get things.' Here the prevalent 
genhis called aloud for mercy. The tendency was irresistible; he 
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had a big lump on his head; but the young man, for the good of so¬ 
ciety, was put under college discipline for a season. Lord Timothy 
Dexter was predestinated. He felt irresistibly moved to send warm¬ 
ing-pans to the West Indies, which came in the nick of time, and 
proved a perfect God-send to the planters. He was well called 
Dexterj which implies something fortunate, just the same as sinister 
would mean unlucky. 

You talk about reason. How can a man restrain his risibles 1 On 
New-Year’s night a broad-faced, red-headed butcher from the coun¬ 
try fixed himself in a front box of the Bowery Amphiteatre and be¬ 
came so bloated and convulsed with the clown’s pleasantry that no 
body could catch the wit of the piece for his uproar. At last it was 
intimated to him, gently at first, that he ‘ must be done that.* The 
rationalistic part of him saw the propriety of this, till Mr. Gossin’s 
next repartee, accompanied with a prodigious whip-cracking, proved 
the death of his efforts, and he was carried out by an indignant com¬ 
pany, exclaiming * I can’t help it! I can’t help it!’ The first Yankee 
was possessed of that strong common sense which has rendered his 
name a proverb, and which has not yet run itself out, although the 
race is already numerous, and mixed up with every denomination 
under the sun. He came to America with nothing under heaven 
but a jack-knife, not even bringing his own shingle, but cal’lated he 
could smell out the resin, and cut his own stick. He asked the loan 
of a gate to sit on, for the privilege of which he was to repair the 
wear and tear of it, and let the cows in when they came home from 
pasturage. He kept himself supplied with sticks, and got a good 
living : no man ever whittled himself into more abundant * victual.* 
You might suppose that the rails would cut him ; on the contrary 
he cut the rails. Sometimes as his legs hung down he got low spirit¬ 
ed, thinking of a squash-grinder that he lost, or he squirted through 
his teeth with listless indifference at some very minute object, not* 
even looking to see whether he hit it. That was a matter of course. 

‘ He didn’t do any thing else.’ But to see him cut, shave, splint or 
split, hack or sharpen, was interesting. He seemed bom to * make 
things' A sort of poetic faculty, the material of whose sublimity 
was a simple shingle. Provided only after such a fashion, with 
nothing but a little pine or hemlock, how canid he ‘ make things V 
If his cranium were here at this nroment, with a tolerably correct 
map of the geography of those parts, it would be very easy to show 
where the power came from. It is the very attribute of genius to 
make things out of nothing; to manufacture bricks without straw, 
learn lessons without study, dash off’ poems by inspiration, and get 
along ‘ somehow.’ It was the very elegance of paring, his use of 
the jack-knife. I have seen a tolerably decent man sit down among 
ladies, and having taken his pen-knife out of his waistcoat pocket 
and released the blade, neatly describe the circumference of nis ten 
finger nails, paring, polishing, rounding, scraping as needs be; then 
shutting it up with a sharp click, put it in his pocket with a refreshed 
lustre of the eye, as if he had just washed his hands clean. I have 
always thought this an elegant operation, and perhaps enough for 
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the nerves of a stout man. But to see him cut a stick was more re¬ 
fined, and wholly divested of the disagreeable. How he would sur¬ 
vey the whole length and shape of it with his eye, turning his head 
sideways, and squinting along the irregular surface, so that his face 
looked like a squeezed lemon, ^hen grasping the large buck han¬ 
dle in a fist which weighed about two pounds, he made a bold gash 
to the very neighborhood of his knee-pan; and the coiled up sha¬ 
vings rolled away as a hair curls up to a woolly shortness in the 
flame of a candle. How he would disport with the softness of the 
wood, and carve it into any shape he pleased, though it might be a 
chain of many links, as a great w riting-master amuses himself with 
the letters of the English alphabet, and out of the capitals cuts the 
most fantastic shapes ; sometimes an elephant erecting his trunk, at 
others the expanded wings of an American eagle. 

But it was by no means the destiny of this great original to sit 
all day on a gate, after the spoiled boy’s ambition. He filled a ped¬ 
lar’s cart with ‘ things’ and started off on the grand tour of bargain¬ 
ing and swapping. The country was not well settled, and he had 
not been an hour in the wilderness before he was waltzing about 
with a wolf. Shortly after he got entangled in the rapids of a river, 
and seemed to stand no more chance than a feather in a hurricane, 
but the next day he was seen w'alking calmly on the banks picking 
up his wooden bowls. He could scarcely clamber a tree without 
meeting a wild-cat at every limb. There is a letter written * to 
home,’ recorded on the ninety-fifth page, first volume, of Pixon : 

‘It’s clear, cold mounting air,’ says he, ‘this momin’, as your 
brother sets down this momin’, to write a letter to you this momin’. 
Here’s hopin’ the church to Fulham is flourishin*. I want you to 
sell my oats at the going price. Could you tell me where I’d be 
liable to dispose of about twenty pound o’ putty] It don’t stick 
good enough to sell along roads that like as not I’m cornin’ back on. 
Your brother has had a great deliverance from a bear lately, for 
which the Lord be praised!’ 

Then follow’s a story too strange to be transcribed, and w^hich would 
destroy the credit of oiir remaining narrative. I do not know that 
it would go ahead of Mr. Buckingham’s lion stories and long yams 
in general with which he entertained the good people of the States. 
But as an individual, maintaining a character for moral rectitude, I 
think it best to be careful—it’s best to be careful. Sometimes it is 
a great d^al tougher not to do a thing than to do it. I had much rather 
tell this bear story than to let it alone ; but some might shake their 
heads and give me fair notice to tell the like of that to the marines, 
as the tropical savage did who listened to a description of ice; and 
others might go away, refusing to return again, just as old Alphasi- 
b«us did when he listened to Sicyon’s lecture on the times of Troy. 
We all know what happened to Corabel in Warlock’s account of 
the Zimri, a warning to all men to avoid Munchausen’s epitaph: 

* Here he Lies 

KiUMbyFate: 

For ho was a mat 
Lub.* 
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I wish I could describe the Yankee’s wagon, for that’s as true as 
any fact on record. It was an airy-looking thing, containing for 
the most part compact boxes, and the principal department of it 
was devoted to buttons. A feature in it was a large black dog, 
wearing a tin collar, who sat in front, particularly trained to his 
duty. Whenever the wagon started anew he ran before, vocifer¬ 
ously barking, and jumping up at the horses’ heads. Wben the 
Yankee-Doodle jumped off his seat, Ac jumped on, and when the 
Yankee-Doodle jumped on, he jumped off. .On arriving at a house 
his master would dismount, and taking a large bunch of keys from 
his pocket, apply one to a padlock in the rear of the wagon; when 
instantly a lid would fall and show a folding-door, well locked. On 
opening this, a set of drawers presented themselves containing boxes, 
in their turn containing buttons, in many of which a man might 
see his eyes. The remaining fixtures were equally curious. The 
top was devoted to the department of brooms, and the front to 
wooden bowls. 

There is always an obscurity hanging about the great men who 
live in any heroic age of history, the first possessors of those great 
bumps and developments, which partially inherited, are the founda¬ 
tions of national character. The history of Hercules is wrapped 
up in much fable. The first Yankee-Doodle disappeared somehow, 
as he was travelling over the Green Mountains, in a heavy fog or 
mist, which enveloped his wagon so thoroughly that his departure 
seemed like an apotheosis. He was never heard of afterward; 
and all that is farther known of him can be testified to by all New- 
England: he left a family. 


THE HARE-BELL. 


Above her lone and lowly tomb, 

Like sorrow’s incense o’er the dead, 
Sheddinf^ its fresh and sweet perfume. 
The Harebell droops its pensive heaid 
For youth and beauty fled! 


It. 

When summer winds, with plaintive sigh, 
Breathe gentle requiems round the bier, 
The dew-drops ’neath the placid sky 
Fall sadly as a lover’s tear 
For one who aleepeth there. 

III. 

And when the wind with roughened swell 
Sweeps wildly past the house of death. 
The floweret shakes each tiny bell. 

And peals a soft and solemn knell 
O’er her who rest^ beneath. 
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stanzas; ‘no more.* 


BT JOBK U. RBMIN. 


I. 

’T IB eve. And from the eastern height 
Gray Twilight leads the spangled Night; 
From hill and vale the welcome gloom 
Now sends the heavy laborers home, 

And Silence shuts the door. 

At length o’er nature Sleep resumes her reign, 

And weary hearts are wrung by grief and pain 
No more. 

It. 

Closed is the sightless eye ; the ear 
Doth no melodious music hear ; 

Pleasure and Passion drop the rein ; 

The toi^ue is mute, the busy brain 
Forgets its labored lore. 

Yet, though sweet Slumber wears a death-like face. 
The bed is but a transient resting-place— 

No more. 


Itx. 

So, when our day of Life is done. 

Gray Twilight’s shades come glooming on ; 
And, as we hasten to the close. 

The earthly toils, and fears, and woes, 

That troubled us before. 

All hie them homeward to the grave, and there 
They vex the wearied heart with grief and care 
No more. 


Closed is the sightless eye; the ear 
No warbling strain shall ever hear ; 
Pleasure and Passion drop the rein ; 

The tongue is mute, the busy brain 
Here loses ail its lore: 

Yet, though pale Death is stamped upon the face, 
The grave is but a transient resting-place — 

No more. 


Then sleep on now and take your rest. 

Ye saints whom Jesus’ love hath blest: 

Dawn on the eastern mountains stands! 

At sunrise ye shall burst your bands. 

On glorious wing shall soar. 

And sing your moniing song l^fore the Throne, 

Where Night and Sleep shall cease, and Death be known 
No more! 

BurlimgtoUt FL, Dtc, 24,18-15. 

VOL. XXVII. 17 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


DT PZTKR SCHliMIl,. 


* ICH hab« gerschen wai (Ich weisc daa.) Ich nicht wbrde gegUubt baban aaf ihrer erzfthluDg.’ 

Trbviranus. TO Coi.ait.XD OB. 

*I have seen what I am certain I would not have believed on your telling.* 

Mrs. Julia Smith, the ambitious lady of Mr. John Smith, had 
received the last congd of the last guest of a very large party of 
those who formed the self-constituted aristocracy of the great city 
of Babylon the Less. The varnished and conventional smile of so¬ 
ciety had vanished from her fair face, and she stood in the centre of 
one of her splendid suite of rooms, gazing with an honest expres¬ 
sion of wretchedness at the spots and puddles of spermaceti which 
had descended from her numerous candelabras and brackets, to the 
great injury of her rich carpets and damask-covered sofas and chairs, 
and to the utter ruin of many of the fine dresses worn by her ‘ dear 
five hundred fashionable friends.’ 

The party was the result of long-matured plans, and was the first 
she had given since Mr. Smith had, at her entreaty, purchased their 
splendid house situated on Grosvenor Square, of all the neighbor¬ 
hoods of Babylon the Less, deemed the most select; and which had 
been fitted up ^ith every luxury, which taste had suggested and 
which money could procure. Her husband was at the moment bow¬ 
ing out the last of their guests, and she dreaded the moment of their 
meeting. It had been her desire to rank with the ‘ upper ten thou¬ 
sand’ which had led him into all the expenditures and sacrifices of 
his own tastes and simple habits, all of which had the point of cul¬ 
mination in this her first party, and which she had hoped would have 
been the bright apex of her ambition. 

Mr. Smith entered with a look of utter disgust and weariness of 
the position he had been compelled to sustain. ‘Well, my dear, this 
is the brilliant party, that was to have been! I should say it has been 
a splendid failure, but for the strange eclipse, which shed its disas¬ 
trous twilight upon us all, before your party had but commenced 
their supper.’ 

‘ My dear,’ replied the lady, in tones which deprecated his anger, 
‘ who would have believed so many lamps could have diminished in 
light so rapidly ] They were lighted entirely too soon.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mr. Smith angrily, ‘ there were your candles pouring 
down streams of lava in all directions; surely they must have been 
made of lard instead of wax.’ 

‘ No, dearest, the candles were of the best of spermaceti, and such 
as is every where used,’ replied Mrs. Smith. 

‘ And too,’ exclaimed the irritated gentleman, ‘ how infernally hot 
your house has been! I believe the devil himself has been heating 
the furnaces.’ 
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* My dearest husband,’ said Mrs. Smith, ^ 1 am distressed to see 
you so unhappy. The rooms have been overheated. Patrick, with 
his usual stupidity, thought he must give our guests a warm recep¬ 
tion, and this is the cause of all our mishaps.’ 

‘ To have wasted your fnends was to be sure bad enough,’ said 
Mr. Smith, with a most cruel sneer, ‘ but to have hasted them with 
spermaceti was indeed to ‘ snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’ ’ 

‘Alas! my love, have mercy upon me!’ cried out Mrs. Smith* 
‘ I am not to blame : why make me to feel myself in fault 1 It was 
all in consequence of the mischief of those Misses Van Tromp, 
who went about fanning themselves, as if they were dying for fresh 
air, and begging those young fops of theirs to draw down the upper 
sashes, which of course occasioned a draught of air, and set the 
candles a-running. Surely’t was no fault of mine; and though I 
regret the injury done my guests, yet they must have seen who was 
to blame, and that I was the greatest sufferer.’ 

‘ Excepting myself, if you please,’ said Mr. Smith. ‘ It was, to 
be sure, quite a scene, and was not without its good hits; and I 
would not have objected to have been one of the sufferers any where 
else but here.’ 

‘ My dear, what could have set them all a-dripping so near the 
same moment V inquired the wife. 

‘ Why,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘ the same cause usually produces the same 
effects. Thei*e was no miracle wrought to save us this evening, and 
so the same current of air which filled one cup of your candelabras 
full, hlled all; and it would have been as impossible to have escaped 
a hail-storm as this shower of grease. Mont Morris came lip to me 
soon after the flood had subsided, and the sperm had cooled, and 
while I was expressing my regret at his misfortunes, seeing his 
shoulders all white with sperm, and which he bore with his usual 
kindness and good humor, Mrs. Vandam tapped him on the elbow 
as she was passing, and said with a sneering laugh, ‘ My dear Gene¬ 
ral, you wear your epaulets this evening.’ 

‘ Well, my dear,* said Mrs. Smith, ‘ she was well repaid foi* her 
ill nature ; for when all seemed safe, and the servants had repaired 
the mischief by new candles, one had been overlooked, and she was 
standing under it, when down came a stream of sperm, spangling 
her beautiful dress with spots.’ 

• Yes !’ said Mr. Smith ; ‘ and do you know how she repaid me 
for the glance of satisfaction she doubtless saw my face must have 
expressed ] She whispered to a lady near me, and quite a stage 
astde, it was too, ‘ I verily believe this is a contrived affair to com¬ 
pel us to renew our dresses at his fine store. It has the merit of 
novelty, and I shall certainly patronize him.* 

‘ Alas ! my dear, she is so cynical, do n’t mind her. She is but one 
of the many.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘ but when the many are in a like condition, 
they feel alike. And at your supper too, I was compelled to hear 
the gibes and jests on all sides ; and among them was that Cory- 
pheufl of frshion, as he deems himself no doubt, gazing down the 
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w^ealth with high moral and intellectual qualities, and 
d daughters were inspired with sentiments of respect 
nd the true, in whom the real power of society rested. 
Colonel Worth and his lady, and their lovely daugh-. 
i n receiving this family Mrs. Smith evinced that degree 
lid her sense of the honor thus conferred, which was 
effective, and of which they felt the value in contrast 
II Tromps and other vulgar rich folks, who were, as 
ourse, present at her party. And when during the 
satirical sayings of these groups of ill-bred and over- 
les and their beaux reached the ears of the Worths, 
ere impelled by their true politeness and truthful feel- 
:iin her by their attentions, the look and manner of Mrs. 
them of her gratitude, and of her high appreciation of 
< V and kindness which had prompted them to pay her 
iitions. But especially was Mrs. omith flattered by the 
aanners of Mr. Ue Lisle, a gentleman eminent for his 
ealth and attainments ; a man rarely in society, which had 
ittractions for him, and whose tastes led him to the retire- 
*iis library and the pursuit of his profession. Indeed she 
»*\pected him, and he had been induced to come, from his 
ird for the talents, industi-y and integrity which had always 
.ished Mr. Smith; and it was to manifest these sentiments 
had, contrary to his custom, accepted Mrs. Smithes invita- 
Though nearly forty years of age he was still unmarried, and 
‘ Ct of special interest to ladies of a particular age ; in fact 
of* all ages felt themselves flattered by bis attentions. The 
1 romps, to make themselves agreeable to him, had attempted 
witty by calling his attention to the mishaps their thoughtless- 
if not their malice, had been the chief cause of inflicting on 


^ - arty. 

1 . De Lisle listened very coolly, and showed his disapprobation 
avingthem and addressing himself to Mrs. Smith, who saw this 
\ ement with the sincerest satisfaction. She received Mr. De Lisle 
ii quiet courtesy; and when he attempted, as he did rather awk- 
] (lly, some commonplace compliment on the splendor of her sa- 
^ and of her party, she looked her thanks, and at once avowed 
deep consciousness of the cause of the merriment evinced by 
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tables as if he were looking through a tunnel, and turning to Mont 
Morris, exclaimed in a voice quite too loud for the sensitiveness of 
my ears this evening, * This is truly a most remarkable specimen of 
the chair 0 oscuro —quite in the style of Rembrandt I* 

‘ Oh ! Heavens !* exclaimed the wife, in an agony of feeling, 

‘ what would I give for lamps which never bum dim !* 

‘ Let me tell you,* said Mr. Smith, in tones harsh, cold, and so veTy 
slow; ‘ till you shall find them, I swear to you, that this is the last 
party you shall ever give in any house of mine.* And so saying, he 
bade her good night, leaving poor Mrs. Smith seated on a sofa in 
the utmost wretchedness. She sighed deeply, as she recalled the 
scenes of the evening. All the disagreeables which had met her. 
husband's eye and ear had been observed and heard by her, and she 
too had been compelled to suffer many things of the sort; and there 
was not wanting a sprinkling of those ‘ d — d good-natured friends,' 
as Byron calls them, who never leave you in ignorance of your mis¬ 
fortunes, and whose bland tones of sympathy convey the most sting¬ 
ing satire, and are the severest of trials to a lady's self-possession, 
when passing through the fiery ordeal which had overwhelmed Mrs. 
Smith. After a short time, she rose and stood before one of her 
splendid mirrors, and there contemplated her entire person, as fault¬ 
less in shape as in costume. And she felt all was not lost. If she 
had failed of the success she had hoped for, yet it was not an entire 
failure. There were some incidents which she could recall with 
satisfaction. She again scanned her figure, and felt that if it was not 
faultless, yet it was attractive, and that its attractions had been ac¬ 
knowledged by some whose approval was worth possessing. 

Her figure was indeed eminently graceful; her hair dark and 
luxuriant; and her clustering curls beautifully relieved the fairness 
of her skin; and though her nose was somewhat too aquiline, her 
mouth and teeth were perfect, her tones musical and clear, and her 
eyes were liquid and bright; and least of all, she knew their power, 
and how and when to use them. Her step and movements had been 
often* remarked upon by foreigners and those capable of judging, to 
be eminently Castilian ; and that which she appreciated most of all, 
was the air of repose, which was never for a moment disturbed, 
though it had been so severely tried this evening. She had seen the 
impressions made by her address on her visitors, and had been 
encouraged and sustained. Though she had seen but little of the 
society of the circles she had now gathered around her, yet there 
was nothing which would indicate any thing of newness in her pre¬ 
sent position. She received her visitors with ease and (Juietness; 
there was no attempt to play the^hostess ; indeed she addressed her¬ 
self to the self-love of such as she sought to win, by rather seeming 
to seek their support than to afford it. And especially was this^ 
manifested toward those whom she regarded as the true aristocracy 
of the city. For though she had heretofore been but a ‘ looker-on 
in Vienna,* yet she had come to the conclusion that the true arbiters 
of fashion were not those who deemed themselves such, but they 
were of those old and well-established families who combined the 
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possession of wealth with high moral and intellectual qualities, and 
whose sons and daughters were inspired with sentiments of respect 
for the good and the true, in whom the real power of society rested. 

Such were Cdlonel Worth and his lady, and their lovely daugh-. 
ter GrRACE. In receiving this family Mrs. Smith evinced that degree 
of pleasure and her sense of the honor thus conferred, which was 
marked and effective, and of which they felt the value in contrast 
with the Van Tromps and other vulgar rich folks, who were, as 
matters of course, present at her party. And when during the 
evening the satirical sayings of these groups of ill-bred and over¬ 
dressed belles and their beaux reached the ears of the Worths, 
and they were impelled by their true politeness and truthful feel¬ 
ings to sustain her by their attentions, the look and manner of Mrs. 
Smith told them of her gratitude, and of her high appreciation of 
the delicacy and kindness which had prompted them to pay her 
these attentions. But especially was Mrs. Smith flattered by the 
marked manners of Mr. De Lisle, a gentleman eminent for his 
family, wealth and attainments ; a man rarely in society, which had 
but few attractions for him, and whose tastes led him to the retire¬ 
ment of his libraiy and the pursuit of his profession. Indeed she 
had not expected him, and he had been induced to come, from his 
high regard for the talents, industry and integrity which had always 
distinguished Mr. Smith; and it was to manifest these sentiments 
that he had, contrary to his custom, accepted Mrs. Smith's invita¬ 
tion. Though nearly forty years of age he was still unmarried, and 
an object of special interest to ladies of a particular age ; in fact 
ladies of all ages felt themselves flattered by his attentions. The 
Van Tromps, to make themselves agreeable to him, had attempted 
to be witty by calling his attention to the mishaps their thoughtless¬ 
ness, if not their malice, had been the chief cause of inflicting on 
the party. 

Mr. De Lisle listened very coolly, and showed his disapprobation 
by leaving them and addressing himself to Mrs. Smith, who saw this 
movement with the sincerest satisfaction. She received Mr. De Lisle 
with quiet courtesy; and when he attempted, as he did rather awk¬ 
wardly, some commonplace compliment on the splendor of her sa¬ 
lons and of her party, she looked her thanks, and at once avowed 
her deep consciousness of the cause of the merriment evinced by 
the Van Tromps, and expressed her gratitude for the kindness and 
forbearance of her guests generally. Her looks were eloquent; 
and the grace and melody of the voice were not unfelt; and he 
was flattered by the frankness and confidence with which she treated 
him. Hepfound he was addressing a sensible woman, whose fine 
sense and admirable self-possession, (and let it be whispered, whose 
apparent trustfulness had flattered his self-love,) so charmed him, 
that he retained his place near her till supper was announced. He 
retired immediately after supper; but in doing so, said in a low 
tone of voice, that he should soon do himself the pleasure of call¬ 
ing on her, when he could gratify his own wishes without infringing 
on the rights of others, as he feared he had done on this evening. 
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Many of the guests had expressed to each other their admiration 
of their charming hostess, and asked where did she get manners 
so rarely attained in their perfection, even in the circles in which 
they are best appreciated. 

Now Mrs. Smith was bom in a country village, and was an only 
child of honest and industrious parents, who were possessed of a 
fine farm in-. She was ever indulged, and had been edu¬ 

cated to dance and to sing by those strolling amateurs of these city 
accomplishments, who come like comets into the spheres of our 
country villages, and having starred it for awhile, depart never to 
reappear. At the age of eighteen she had married Mr. Smith, then 
a young man, who had been teaching the village scjiool for six 
months, to aid him in completing his professional studies. The 
grace and loveliness of this village Dryad proved irresistible; and 
yet he was a man of the most inflexible firmness of purpose and 
resolution of soul, which had already surmounted great difficulties 
in the attainment of the objects of his highest hopes. Though so 
young and so artless, Julia was not without an instinctive percep¬ 
tion of the power of grace, as well as of the 

-* infectious sig^h, the pleading look, 

Downcast and low, in meek submission drcst, 

But full of guile 

if that be guile which incites a young girl to provoke the love she 
feels in the swellings of her own bosom. 

The master and the pupil soon became unconsciously engaged 
in a struggle of no ordinary strength; he to overcome his desires 
by his ambition, and she to win him whom all the girls of the vil¬ 
lage acknowledged as the handsomest teacher they had ever had, 
* though he was so silent and so cold. He became conscious of her 
fascination, but what could he do ] There was no 'safety but in 
flight, yet his poverty compelled him to remain. Twice a-day did 
this syren present herself before him as a scholar, so quiet and so 
gentle, and all unconscious of her power over him—so thought the 
master. ^ Julia on her part became conscious of her wish to please 
him, by the greater care she took in her dress, and in the wearing 
of her hair in rich tresses, which were beautiful in contrast with 
her white neck and shoulders, which now naturally became visible 
as the costume of winter was exchanged for that of spring and 
summer. She found too that her pens required mending more fre¬ 
quently than ever before, and that her sums would not so readily 
prove as they had once done ; indeed her diflficulties in her studies 
seemed to increase, and she became more dependent than ever on 
the aid of the teacher. 

There were but a few girls older than herself, and the feelings 
which distracted the master in his studies did in reality stimulate 
Julia in hers, so that she was ahead of all others, and it became 
necessary to hear her recitations by herself. And how unequal was 
the contest! The master, all unconscious of her wiles, and believing 
that every feeling in his heart was the sole promptings of his wishes. 
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and that all he saw so attractive was the loveliness of girlhood; but 
so it was, that at last he thought the pinnacle of th^ temple 
was not to be compared with the temptations to which he was sub¬ 
jected. There sat this sweet girl, just ten feet from him, on a little 
bench, and at a table apart by herself; she has twice rubbed out a 
slate foil of figures, and now a third time she has tried to do the 
sum, and it will not prove; she lays down her pencil—she 
looks perplexed; • her white finger is running over the lines on 
the slate; ’t is all in vain; and now at last she looks up to the 
master with a look full of timidity, helplessness and entreaty. What 
can he do but go at once to her aid ] The blush is on her cheek : 
she almost whispers, so low are the tones of her voice : ‘ It won't 
prove !' The sum was in the rule of Double Position, The master 
on looking over it at once discovered the error. Now when speak¬ 
ing to Julia, the thunders of the pedagogue were hushed into the 
softest tones of his voice : it was not ‘ You must do this and that,’ 
but it was * Are we not wrong here V * Suppose we try it so and 
so V On this occasion he said, * My dear Julia, we must first add 
and then multiply; you see you have reversed the rule.’ The neck 
of Julia even was suffused with the warmth of her blushes, for it 
was the first time he had ever used an endearing appellative. First 
it had been ‘ Miss Jones,’ then * Miss Julia ;’ now it was ‘ my dear 
Julia.’ Nor was the master entirely unconscious of the bewitching 
inflections of her voice, as she was going through the verbs, though 
he did not observe that all her errors occurred in those rules which 
required the repetition of words, which the spirit of mischief must 
have devised and put there for the very purpose of enticing poor 
pedagogues ; and there were instants too when her eye would gaze 
upon him, as if the rules in grammar were hid by thoughts which 
lay behind them ; and when she recovered herself, her beautiful 
eyes fell upon a bosom so lovely, as irresistibly to carry the master’s 
heart along with them. 

But though these were fearful moments, they were not the only 
ones. While all the boys and girls were out at play during the 
hour of recess, there sat his scholar busy with her slate. He would 
walk up and down, restless, anxious to go and seat himself beside 
her, and" yet determining he would not; and so he would go to a 
window to look out on the sports of the children; but the least 
rustle of her dress, or the creaking of her shoe, became to him 
more audible than the uproar of the whole school. In spite of him¬ 
self he must go and see what she was doing, and whether she needed 
his aid, as it must be said she often did. It was no task to seat him¬ 
self beside her; and there lay her soft white hand so innocently idle, 
that it seemed impossible not to take it up and to press it. ‘ Now 
this is something gained,’ thought the young girl, and it was; for 
though she knew nothing of the science of Mesmerism, and had 
never heard of Pei^ins’ Tractors, she felt that there lay some secret 
power in hands when pressed, and that they had a tendency to be¬ 
come inseparable. 

The little bench was very long for one, and rather short for two; 
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and it became almost a matter of necessity for the master, when 
working out her sums, to place his arm round the waist of his pupil, 
merely to get it out of the way. I have thought it would be a sub¬ 
ject worthy of some scholar capable of mastering so occult a sub¬ 
ject, to determine whether the necessity of the Ummure has not its 
final cause in furnishing the support which is so very convenient 
and indeed indispensable at such times. Coleridge in his Table 
Talk has said that the final cause in furnishing man with a nose 
was to afford him the pleasure of taking snuff; but I must leave 
all such questions to those astute philosophers who have in all ages 
delighted in the creation of the universe out of its ‘ Vestiges,’ and 
who have written huge tomes on subjects which have less to do 
with human happiness than either of the subjects referred to. 
Whatever may be said on the question of the final cause, the tour- 
nure has certainly a wonderful charm, and its cause and influence 
lie in the very depths of physiology and psychology. In order to 
appreciate this assertion in all its verities we should be compelled 
to go into a very long and difficult disquisition; but we will just 
hint at one or two things. President Day, in his work on the Will, 
lays down the plain proposition ‘ that every change implies an ade¬ 
quate cause.* Now though the modistes of Paris may not have 
understood the reach of their inventions, nor the adequate cause 
which was inducing this wonderful change in the curve lines of a 
lovely lady, yet they were conscious of an impelling necessity which 
found its solution in this inimitable invention. We deem this ne¬ 
cessity to be the desire to heighten female loveliness. Now Miss 
Catharine Beecher, in a very able article on Fatalism, (Bib. Rep., 
Oct. *39,) says: * The object of desire does force and impel, as a 
producing cause of desire. Men can no more help desiring objects 
of good before their minds than a wedge can help being impelled or 
driven.* So long therefore as its power is felt in inducing ‘ desire* 
in the heart of man, the tournure will be worn with increasing witch¬ 
ery, until men shall have no more power over their wills than a 
wedge under the blows of Hercules. Another reason for its perpe¬ 
tuity is found in the extreme difficulty of finding the precise form 
fitting to accomplish these ends; but now our Julia*s was what the 
late Casimer Perrier so successfully maintained in the policy of 
France, the juste milieu^ so rarely reached and as difficult of due 
adjustment by our fashionables as is a ‘judicious tariff* by our poli¬ 
ticians. To return to the master and his pupil: their sums were 
soon solved; but there were looks which remained unexplained by 
language, very much to the pupiVs unhappiness. 

We have all read of the stupidity of the ostrich when pursued, 
but this is nothing in comparison with one in the condition of the 
master. All the school were lookers-on, and though he thought he 
had kept the secret of his soul in its deepest recesses, they all knew 
it, and watched the progress of the courtship, as they called it, with 
the deepest interest. The trees were climbed which grew near the 
school-house, by the boys; and the girls with the utmost stealthi¬ 
ness hoisted up the little children to the windows to get a peep, and 
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80 report the progress of events. Indeed the whole village was in 
a state of intense excitement as to the result. 

And now May had come in all its beauty, its softness and its in¬ 
spirations, and the master missed his scholar from her seat; and 
though the day was bright and beautiftil, he was restless and irrita¬ 
ble. Nor did he recover his sobriety of manner while the week 
was thus passing, and no Julia Jones. He inquired, ‘Is Miss 
Jones ill?' No one had seen her; no one knew any thing about 
her. He fully believed he should see her at meeting; but her seat 
was unfilled. Until now he had restrained himself from ever calling 
at her father's house : this would be changing their relations; and 
when all other barriers had been prostrated, this stood firm. And 
Miss Julia well knew it. She knew his term would end in the 
next month, arid something must be done to make him change his 
position. The master said, ‘ She must be ill!’ and it was his duty 
to go and inquire. Prudence said ‘No!' but his heart was light¬ 
ened as he conceded so much to his wishes as to say he would go 
after schooL He set out so soon as the school was dismissed ; and 
yet he was strangely moved on his way out of the village to the 
farm, about a mile's distance, and sometimes paused as if to return. 
But he went on ; and reaching the homestead, he knocked at the 
door, while his heart was knocking at his breast-bone; and when 
the door opened, there stood Julia, dressed in all the attractiveness 
which book-muslin can be made to wear—and who has not owned 
its power ? His look spoke his joy and admiratiom and her smiles 
and welcome were full of sweetness. The parents received him 
quietly and kindly; and he talked with the father while he looked 
at the daughter, as she sat attentively engaged in sewing near the 
window. She looked as if interested in all they spoke of, but spoke 
not; her time was not yet. The father was a sensible man, and 
glad to find one with whom he could converse on topics ranging 
beyond his farm; the mother was occupied with the supper, which 
was excellent, and so admirably conducted that he felt quite at home 
among them. 

It was near seven when they rose from the supper-table. The 
air was soft and warm ; the moon, near the full, was seen ascend¬ 
ing through the trees, and in the west lay heaps of crimson clouds. 
Julia, stepping out on the green, pointed to a hill near the house, 
from which she said she loved to look at these beautiful sunsets. 
It was as natural as it was necessary for the master to invite his 
pupil to show him the spot. She threw a slight shawl over her 
arm, and with her pretty white bonnet held by the strings, was 
ready in a moment to go. They reached the hill; the scenery was 
beautiful; but beyond was a bolder hill, and before this was as¬ 
cended the twilight had faded away, and the moon and stars were 
shining. It was certainly a very dangerous position to be placed 
in, and the master should have thought of it at the time; but he 
did not, for.he was talking of the stars; the discoveries of Her- 
schel; the nebular theory of La Place; of the binary stars, and 
stars with complementary light, and of the glorious Universe, which 
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though 80 vast and magnificent, was yet all unconscious of its gran¬ 
deur ; ‘ this,* said he, * is the prerogative of the Soul; and though 
they (he and Julia !) were but as atoms in its infinity, yet they could 
comprehend the Creator.* It is certain he felt very eloquently, 
and Julia seemed as if she had been following his flight with un¬ 
tiring attention ; and looking up to the moon, which took the usual 
liberty of casting her brightest beams into the sweet face so fondly 
gazing upon her, and shedding a flood of light upon the white 
dress, which lo^ed as if made of threads of silver, in tones soft and 
sweet, she said ; ‘ I wonder if the beings who inhabit these worlds 
above us are as bright and beautiftil as we picture them ]* 

She paused; and I will venture to say that the Earl of Rosse, with 
his famous telescope, if he had at that instant taken in the range of 
the nebulae in the Sword of Perseus, would not have seen any thing 
half so bright as the face of this lovely girl. The master, quite be¬ 
side himself, exclaimed, ‘ Nothing in heaven can be more beautiful 
than the angel I hold in my arms !* And following the admirable 
rules given by Hamlet to the players, ‘ he suited the action to the 
word and the word to the action, and so o’er-stepped not the modesty 
of nature.* 

Now if any of my fair readers should think the modesty of Julia 
was impinged upon, and that being alone on that heaven-kissing 
hell she cried out to the stars for help, I can assure them, that though 
the stars once fought in their courses against Sisera, and if there 
be any truth in the theoiy of Pythagoras, caused sad discord in the 
harmonies of hea^n, they went on singing and shining, undisturbed 
by any outcry, which was the last thing Julia thought of making. 
Indeed I have been assured by some young ftiends of mine, who 
were assisting Professor Olmstead in some observations at the Ob¬ 
servatory of Yale, that they all remarked at the time, that the stars 
were winking at each other very knowingly; and moreover, that 
that good-natured gentleman, the man in the moon, wore even a 
more smiling aspect than usual. We shall not go on with the scene. 
It opened with the masters accustomed energy and earnestness. 
This much is certain, they did not return till near nine o*clock; a very 
late hour, thought the parents, for their only child to be out in the 
night air; and when their steps were heard, they were very slow. 
At the gate the master took his leave of Julia, who entered the 
house with a buoyant step and beaming countenance, though she 
said she was weary and would immediately retire — and did so. 

The next afternoon the master came, avowed his love for Julia, 
and asked their consent to an immediate union. Her parents, taken 
by surprise, asked for some months* delay, but the master could 
brook no such delay. They then appealed to Julia, to whom so 
great a step must, they were sure, require time for thought; but like 
most young ladies similarly situated, she had been thinking a great 
while ; and though she did not share in the eagerness of the master, 
and felt a real shrinking from the consummation of her own wishes, 
yet as most young ladies do, took a very common-sense view of the 
subject. ‘ It must come sooner or later; it would be wisest and 
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safest and best; there would be no slips between the cup and the 
lip; she should be settled for life/ and so she reconciled herself and 
her loving parents to the compliance of the wishes of the master; 
and so soon as the preparations could be made, they were married; 
and Mr. Smith felt, perhaps, more truly than ever did Mark Anthony 
in the arms of the fatal Cleopatra, that if he had lost the world he 
was content to lose it. 

But soon the necessity of effort led Mr. Smith to the city of 
Babylon the Less, leaving his beautiful wife with her parents until 
he could in some way provide for her. He was eminently success¬ 
ful in obtaining business in the Broadway of that great city. Here 
his tact and energy soon wrought wonders, and the store became the 
favored resort of the fashionables of that city. Fortune seemed 
ready to repay him for the sacrifices Ambition had made to Love. 
His young wife soon rejoined him, and they became at first the happy 
tenants of a small house in L’Esperance-Place. 

The only gift received from her parents was a large and beauti¬ 
fully-bound family Bible, in which, on those most interesting of all 
leaves to a young married couple in that best of Books, and which 
usually separate the old and new Testaments, under its proper head, 
was inscribed in the fair and flowing hand of her husband, the mar¬ 
riage of John Smith to Julia Jones, June 20, 18 —This then was 
the sole library with which Mrs. Smith commenced her married life; 
and shall I tell the whole truth 1 — it was a Book she never opened, 
except to read the entry already quoted; she would then musingly 
turn over to the next page, and think of the names and the order 
of succession it would best please her to see filling up its two blank 
columns — blanks, alas ! never to be filled. 

At that time it did not suit Mr. Smith to form any family acquaint¬ 
ances, being wholly absorbed in business; and Mrs. Smith did not 
desire the society of such as would have been her friends. She felt 
her husband would rise to affluence, aUd she was willing to bide her 
time. As she had little or no society, she sought from such books 
as she could obtain, to acquaint herself with the character and con¬ 
duct of the circles into which she hoped one day to be admitted. 
But this she found a difficult task: such conflicting presentations of 
society led her into mazes of difficulty; and she was left to herself 
to find out the true from the false. Some authors she found had 
written d la stairs^ whose scenes were of fiecessity the mere crea¬ 
tions of fancy; and those writers who were members of the circles 
they pictured, seem to delineate society as it shotdd he^ rather than as 
she felt it was. Still however she gleaned some hints, and these she 
treasured up; and of all things, sought to acquire that serenity of 
features, so eminently possessed by Talleyrand, and could almost 
have been willing to have had the Dutchess de Broglie's test applied 
to herself, could she but have had his powers of endurance. 

Thus while Mr. Smith was absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, 
his wife was fully occupied in her studies of society. While thus 
intensely occupied, all unconsciously to themselves, they lost their 
yoang love. Not that they did not love each other as well as most 
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married folks do, but they knew not, (and how common is the mis¬ 
take !) that love cannot live on the common courtesies of life and 
the discharge of every-day duties. No child comes into the world 
with a constitution so susceptible to change as Young Love ; so 
liable to chills and fevers, which finally induce a fatal decline. Their 
Young Love did linger on, *t is true, and for awhile wore his pretty 
looks, and his sweet smiles were renewed from time to time for a 
day or two together; but then he was sadly neglected, and from want 
of proper care and nutriment, was stone-dead a long time before 
they, either of them, found it out. Alas ! ‘ *T is true, 't is pity, and 
pity 'tis, *t is true,* that 

* Love breathes in the first sigh, and expires with the first kiss.' 


The compiler of the ‘Wise Sayings of the Son of Syriac* has told 
us (see Apocrypha,) that ‘ it is foolish to be long in the prologue and 
short in the story.* Now I beg leave to assure my readers that 
though my prologue has been so long, my story shall not be either 
as long as ‘Ten thousand a Year* or the ‘ Wandering Jew,* though 
its length may to some extent be determined by the favor with which 
it shall be received. 


EXCELSIOR. 

The lark that from his green nest springs. 

In morn’s first blush to l^tlie bis wings, 

Poised in mid air exulting sings. 

Excelsior! 

Above the earth, like spirit-eyes. 

The stars smile on us from the skies. 

And seem to bid our thoughts arise. 

Excelsior! 

The eagle pauses in his Right 
An instant on the dizzy height. 

Then upward soars, away from sight. 

Excelsior! 

Thus we, through clouds of storm and strife, 

. O’er passion’s sea with danger rife. 

Press onward to the gate of life. 

Excelsior! 

When crushed beneath the weight of care. 

Our spirits struggle with despair, 

A heavenly voice breathes on the air. 

Excelsior! 

And w'lien at last the race is run, 

The battle fought, the victory won, 

Yet may we mount above the sun. 

Excelsior! 

SOBAW rZKBAJt. 


y*to-Tork, 1615 . 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Pauib by this grave! — a gentle girl sleeps here — 

And let us muse upon the buried hopes 

Whose thronging memories haunt a place like this. 

It was an April morning when she sank, 

And as a taper, that with softened ray 
Has kept the weary vigil of the night, 

Grows dim at morning and goes out, so she, 

Whose life had been as gentle as the dew 
That August midnight sheds upon her grave. 
Breathed her last prayer, and died! 

Here rests she now; 

Upon this spot a father’s bleeding heart. 

Strong in its grief, has struggled with itself. 

To see the cherish’d idol of his hearth 
Wrapt in the dreamless slumber of the grave. 

A mother’s trembling tears have wet this sod; 

Oh, check them not! They are the precious pearls 
Affection scatters on the hallowed mould 
That clasps a daughter in its cold embrace; 

And they are sacred. Would that when I die 
Offerings like these may fall upon my grave, 

And bless me with their voiceless eloquence! 

Here too the love that springs in kindred hearts, 
Whose early prayers around one mother’s knee, 

Are lisped to Heaven, saw the narrow grave 
Throw its cold shadow o’er their wedded hopes. 

A sister’s trusting love lies Juried here ; 

And when this mound was made, the doating eye 
That’s lighted with a brother’s love, looked on ; 

But her sealed eyes saw not the tears they shed! 

’T is a cold resting place for one so young; 

Yet from the shadowed gloom of this lone couch 
She woke in sunshine, where the souls of those 
‘The just,’ who sleep, ‘made perfect in the Lord,’ 
Live in the glowing pleasures that * make glad 
The city of our God.* 

Weep not for her, 

For she has trod the path whose solemn way 
Lies through the narrow valley of the tomb; 

And she is blest. 

But turn we from her grave 
To the lone hearth where eyes were wet for her. 
Weep for the mother on whose throbbing breast 
A dying daughter drew her heavy breath ; 

For her who, from the bitter cares of life 
Turning with deeper sorrow to the Past, 

Weeps, that so rude a casket as the grave 
Should hold the treasured dust of such a gem: 
Weep with the stricken parent, in her grief. 

For’t is an offering that angels love, 
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To give our sympathies to those who grieve ; 

And it is better that our feet should turn 

Into the halls of rooiuning, than to sit 

Where wine*fed Mirth rote midnight of its deep. 

The whisper'd word, the softly-fallmg foot, 

Each leave their gentle impress on the heart; 

And when we weep for woes that others feel. 

We scatter flowers along Life’s fitful path. 

Whose fragrant breath shall come, when wo are sad, 
And give its sweetness to our hours of care. 

Lansingburgh, December, 1845 . 


THE WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


N C U B K li 


T 'A r 


I DID not expect, when I published my preface to the readers 
of the Knickerbocker, so long a time since that perhaps their me¬ 
mory runs not back to it, that so huge a gap would intervene between 
the promise and the performance. Perhaps I had better not enter 
upon an apology, lest, before the reader conclude this number, he 
determine that I ought rather to have excused myself for returning 
at all, than for not returning more speedily. He may think, per¬ 
haps, that thte greatest favor a dull visiter can do his host is, to in¬ 
flict his presence upon him as seldom as possible. 

In this country and in these times, we ought rather to think than 
to write or read ; or, if we will read, we should choose, if possible, 
that mental aliment which will serve to set us thinking. The tumul¬ 
tuous weltering of all the elements through which We are advancing 
toward the unknown future ; the chaos of new creeds, new faiths 
and new philosophies, out of which is to arise, if our government 
has vitality enough long to subsist, a fixed and permanent general 
political faith, impose upon every earnest and sincere man the neces¬ 
sity of thinking, and of pondering long and anxiously as to the man¬ 
ner in which he shall do such work, As it is proper and right for him 
to do, in order to assist and benefit his country. The general belief 
now is, that no man is working for the country, or striving to do some¬ 
thing toward her prosperity, except those who, in all their variety of 
orators, statesmen, lawmakers and demagogues, are either governing 
or striving to govern her. Whether those who make laws for us in 
the great council house at Washington, or in the smaller ones in 
each state — those who enlighten the people by traversing the coun¬ 
try and haranguing the multitudes, and those who preach to them 
daily from the editorial tripods, upon the subject of politics — are 
really doing any good to the country, may very well be doubted. 
Indeed, I have settled in my own mind that no man who really de¬ 
sires to serve his country, and to keep himself from degradation. 
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ought to embark upon the sea of politics in any craft or capacity 
whatever. To expect any thing for himself, his party or his country,, 
he must first obtain influence and popularity. As all medicine is 
unpalatable, and the most approved drug bitter to the taste, so to 
the masses in all ages of the world and in all countries sound theo¬ 
ries of government and political morality are upopular ; and there¬ 
fore, except in one case out of a thousand, the aspirant for power 
for the purpose of doing good finds after obtaining power that the 
means which he was compelled to use, have rendered it impossible 
for him to effect the good which was at the beginning his only ob¬ 
ject. The means and the end are bitterly hostile one to the other. 

Has it not already become the case, that the political orator or 
writer produces no effect except upon that portion of the public 
mind which follows his party standard 1 1 think so, surely. He is 
looked upon as the hired advocate of a criminal court, employed 
and feed to defend his own side of the question and malign his op¬ 
ponents. His very position incapacitates him from producing any" 
impression upon the country at large, or the general public mind. 
If one would hereafter work any good, he must occupy the position 
of a disinterested philosopher, discussing without an eye to any ul¬ 
timate personal or party benefit, those questions which really inter¬ 
est the country, in a tone and spirit becoming a philosopher and not 
a partisan. Until the intellect of the country engages m this work, 
withdrawing from the arena in which it now grovels, ignorance and. 
impudence will continue to have more influence over the public mind 
than learning and genius. Lamentable as it may appear, and great 
as may be the public outcry at the declaration, there are many 
states in this Union where the intellect of the community has not 
the slightest, share in the government:, where, in serious truth, 
knowledge and talents are a positive disadvantage to one who de¬ 
sires to mng himself into the constant strife for office and what is 
called honor. 

But in this country, as it has been and will be in every other, its 
intellect must govern at last. All great changes in the affairs and 
conditions of nations have been produced, not by that scum of char¬ 
latans and demagogues which, in quiet times rises to and coagulates 
on the surface of still waters; not by the haranguers and rhetori¬ 
cians, and the political busy-bodies who apparently govern, but by 
the intellect of the country, quietly working out gieat results by 
operating on the public mind. Unfortunately the mass of intellect 
in this country is not yet occupied in the proper work. It is too fond 
of the strife of politics. 

As I said at the beginning, we ought to read that which will set 
us thinking. The great and controlling thought of all of us now 
ought to be, how we can best serve our country: how, while so 
many false priests and lying prophets are deceiving and deluding 
the people, preaching monstrous heresies and strange misshapen 
creeds, we can best counteract their influence and apply the anti¬ 
dote to ^e poison they are disseminating. To serve our country 
well is the highest of all earthly duties, except one, for in doing so 
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we serve ourselves and our posterity. ‘ Dvlce et decorum est pro par 
triamori;* but though not so glorious, it is every whit as honorable 
by speech and pen to inculcate lessons which tend to perpetuate 
correct principles and advance the cause of moral and political 
truth. But this is not to be done by flinging ourselves into the bit¬ 
ter and vindictive warfare of politics. A hostile division upon the 
battle-field may put to the rout the opposing force, and discomfit 
their art^y; but by bayonet and sabre to convince them that their 
theories and principles are erroneous, is not, I think, quite so easy. 
The philosopher who can sway a nation from his closet, with sword 
and pistol could hardly convince, nay, would probably in fair fight 
be overcome by a solitary bow. 

These reflections are due to a page or two of Montaigne, which 
half an hour since I was feasting on. If the reader has as hearty 
a love for the garrulous old Frenchman as I, he will thank me for 
quoting from him. He says, in his chapter ‘ On Managing One's 
Will‘ . 

* Men let themselves out to hire; their faculties are not for them¬ 
selves, but to be employed for those to whom they have enslaved 
themselves ; their hirers are in their houses, not themselves. This 
common humor pleases not me. We must be thrifty of the liberty 
of our souls, and never let them out but upqn just occasions, which 
are very few, if we judge aright. • • ‘No one distributes his money 
to others, but every one distributes his time and his life. There is 
nothing of which we are so prodigal as of these two things, of which 
to be thrifty would be both commendable and useful. • • • I can¬ 
not engage myself so deep and so entire ; when my will gives me 
to a party, 't is not with so violent an obligation that my judgment 
is infected with it. In the present broils of this kingdom, my inte¬ 
rest in the one side has not made me forget either the laudable quali¬ 
ties of some of our adversaries, nor those that are reproachable in 
my own party. People generally adore all of their own side ; for 
my own part I do not so much as excuse most things in those of 
mine ; a good book has never the worse grace for being written 
against me. The knot of the controversy excepted, I have always 
kept myself in equanimity and pure indifference. Neque extra ne¬ 
cessitates bellipracipuum odium gero: and have no express hatred be¬ 
yond the necessity of war,' for which I am pleased with myself, and 
the more because I see others commonly fail in the contrary way. 
Such as extend their angerf and hatred beyond the dispute in ques¬ 
tion, as most men do, show that they spring from some other occa¬ 
sion and particular cause ; like one who, being cured of an ulcer, 
has yet a fever remaining, by which it appears that the ulcer had 
another more concealed beginning. It is because they are not con¬ 
cerned in the common cause, because that is wounding to the 
state and common interest, but are nettled by reason of their pri¬ 
vate and particular concern : this is why they are so especially ani¬ 
mated beyond justice and public reason: Non tarn omnia universi, 
quam ea quce ad quemque pertinermt, singuli carpehant: * one 
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was not so much angry against things in general as against those 
that particularly concerned himself.’ 

That the bitterness of our political warfare is an unmitigated evil, 
few reflecting men will deny. That nine-tenths of the questions in¬ 
volved are hardly worth disputing about, most men will be ready 
to admit. And that the method in which the war is carried on, the 
unworthy and degrading means used by most of the combatants on 
every side to insure success, afflict the country far more in reality 
than could the establishment of the very worst of all curirent theo¬ 
ries, or the most injurious of all disputed courses of policy, I am 
equally sure. 

It is to be hoped that the time will come, and that right shortly, 
when the intellect and talent of the country, instead of struggling 
for popularity and office, will make it their aim to teach and instruct 
the people ; leaving the contemptible and degrading strife of poli¬ 
tics to that tribe of demagogues and haranguers to whom it is most 
suitable, and who in times of general quiet must ever prevail against 
and overcome knowledge, learning, eloquence and virtue, so long 
as knowledge, learning, eloquence and virtue have their proper 
vantage ground, and descend into, the arena where ignorance, pre¬ 
judice and passion are the judges to decide between the combatants; 
where success is no mark of merit, and where one can hardly keep 
the wings of his soul from being blackened and stained by the foul 
and polluted atmosphere. It will be a fortunate day for the repub¬ 
lic when men of intellect and lovers of literature assume their pro¬ 
per character as teachers, and no longer * let themselves out to hire,* 
as mere fractions of a political brigade, without will or volition of 
their own.- 

If one had spent many years among the jungles of Hindostan 
and the sands of Africa, and become familiar with the habits of 
those varieties of the cat tribe that hunt there for their prey, he 
would hardly believe in the sanity of his neighbor, who, entering a 
vast menagerie of these his old acquaintances, and letting them loose 
with due deliberation, should coolly proceed by all the means in his 
power to provoke and exasperate them, perhaps even to the supreme 
folly of tempting their innate appetite for blood by the exhibition of 
lumps of raw and quivering flesh. How much less insane is he, 
who, taught by history how fierce, implacable and relentless are hu¬ 
man passions once let loose from all restraint, daily occupies him¬ 
self with inflaming those passions in a whole community 1 One 
would suppose that they thought human nature no longer the same. 
A hundred thousand demagogues throughout the land, and a thou¬ 
sand presses possessed with an evil spirit, daily occupy themselves, 
not in soothing the public mind, not in teaching charity, kindness, 
forbearance and generosity, but in preaching intolerance, suspicion 
and hatred; in representing every political opponent as dishonest 
and corrupt, and in preparing their followers for an unconscious 
appetite and desire for a civil war. How long can this be done 
with safety t How long can the winds vex the Atlantic before the 
devouring waves become ungovernable 1 
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These things are at least worthy to be thought of, and so I submit 
them to the consideration of my readers. 


There are but two things for which I, who live on the sunset side 
of the Mississippi, envy you, my beloved Knickerbocker, and those 
others of taste and leisure who walk Broadway. These two are 
books and music. In the little out-of-the-way village where I vege¬ 
tate, the aiTival of a rare book is like the coming into port of a rich 
argosy to its owner. With what delight, when by careful saving I 
have enabled myself to indulge in the luxury of some rare old au¬ 
thor, rich in noble thoughts, and worthily imprinted by Moxon or 
some equally illustrious typographer, (lineal descendants of Aldus,) 
do I open the priceless package ; and after an hour spent in turn¬ 
ing the leaves, feasting the eyes alone, as one feasts them at the eyes 
of a lovely woman, without caring to read more than here and there 
a lihe, at length, the first ecstacy over, gaze into the soul, and enters 
into intimate conversation with the writer as with an old friend. 
Truly, as Bacon says, ‘ Books, like great ships, pass over the seas 
of time and bring down to us the wealth of past ages. And it irks 
me, that while they come to me only rarely and at long intervals, to 
you, ‘ dwellers in Araby the blest,’ they crowd in flocks, generously 
offering themselves to be read, whether you have or no the means 
of buying. Unchristian as the feeling is, I cannot help it. I linger 
long over the bulletins of your booksellers, and almost hate the edi¬ 
tors — lucky dogs ! — who acknowledge the receipt of new publica¬ 
tions. Not that I am entirely poor in the way of books. For them 
I will freely expend my little means. Bacon, Shakspeare and Ben 
Johnson, Chaucer and Spenser, Beaumont and Fletcher, Froissart 
and Monstrelet, Massenger, Ford, Middleton, and others of the glo¬ 
rious old derai-gods, in all the beauty of London type grace my 
shelves. Montaigne smiles philosophically on Rabelais; and of the 
modems a few honor me with their companionship. Some time 
since I luckily laid hands on a London copy of Leigh Hunt, and 
one of Croly; but wo is me! the former I loaned to an unlucky 
friend who lost it on a steam-boat, and has never since forgiven him¬ 
self. I comfort myself with the belief that the purloiner will, for 
that iniquity, be driven farther downward when he reaches the gate 
of purgatory. But on this theme of books and * book’s clotlung* 
more anon. 


HEXAMETER AND PENTAMETER. 

AK CriOKAM. 


Drowned in the thunderipg sounds of the or^n’s deep diapason, 
We cannot hear the low soug, sung by the humble of heart 
Soon are the loud tones mute, ail dying away in the distance, 
While the low song of the heart pierces the portal of heave** 
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From a dark clond *0 breaat a rain-drop fell. 

In a grateful summer shower; 

Through the tangled leaves of a vine-clad dell, 
Till it rested at last in the opening bell 
Of a little shaded flower. 

Then the sun looked forth, and his glad’ning beam 
Soon drank the shower-dew up; 

He smiled on the mountain, the valley and stream. 
But he did not kiss with his warm, bright gleam 
The drop in the blossom’s cup. 

* How sad is my fate !’ the floweret sighed, 

With the glittering weight oppress’d ; 

* My sisters smile in their graceful pride, 

While I am condemned this load to hide 

Within my trembling breast!’ 


Then she bowed her head on her fragile stem, 
And slept through the long still night; 

But when she awoke, the prisoned gem 
Shone like a glorious diadem 
As it flashed in the morning light! 


* The scorching sun at the noontide hour 
Looked down on the blossoms gay. 

They drooped and paled ’neath his withering powerr 
All save the little shaded flower. 

And she quailed not beneath his ray. 

Then to glisten afar in the rainbow’s dye. 

He bade the drop depart; 

But the flower looked up with a trusting eye — 
Though the dew no more in her breast might lie. 

It had freshened the life at her heart 


And is it not thus in adversity’s hour, 

When the soul is with grief oppress’d. 
Our spirits droop ’neath misfortune’s power. 
And we nurse like the little shaded flower 
A sorrow in the breast 7 


And may we not hope, when our grief is fled, 

That a stronger faith will be given 7 
And the tears which our btirdened hearts have shed 
Shall form, when the night of gloom is sped, 

A rainbow of hope in heaven 7 
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T E T E-A-T ETE AT HEIDELBERG. 


BT AASKRICAK TUAYKriFH. 


In the summer of 184 I accompanied a party of friends to 
Heidelberg Castle. It was one of those bland, genial days that 
penetrate to the very soul, awakening the love of the beautifiil, and 
arousing all that is noble and generous in the human heart. After 
a drive through the finest portion of the country, we left our caleche 
at the inn, and mounting each a donkey that stood by the door, 
gorgeously caparisoned, were soon winding up the steep acclivity 
on which the castle stood. We visited every nook of the venerable 
ruin, and sauntered through the green alleys, until, fatigued in body 
and mind, my companions rested under the trees in the English 
Garden. 

Leaving them to their meditations, I strolled along amid the ruins, 
and climbing a lofty hillock formed of flowering soil and rubbish, I 
found myself in the third story of a dilapidated tower which joined 
the front wall of the English palace. Roof and floors had fallen : three 
saplings twisted their trunks in a strong embrace on the summit of 
the hillock, and flung a banner of green leaves over the cracked and 
decaying walls. As I leaned through a narrow loop-hole, I had a 
good view of the palace wall, which, built in the style most admired 
during the reign of James the First, was redundant with ornaments. 
The niches between the windows were highly sculptured, but the 
statues which had filled them were gone. As I looked on this w'aste 
of expenditure, and thought of the last hours of her in honor of whom 
it was raised, a crowd of sad comparisons pressed on my mind. I 
sighed. Was it the wind moaning amid the tall weeds, or was my 
sigh echoed by another mournful muser ] I searched the spot, but 
no human thing was near me. A slight cough, proceeding from the 
angle formed by the tower and wall, caused me to tiini quickly, and 
after gazing some moments into the deep shadow, 1 espied a little 
figure in a niche, paitially shaded by ivy. As soon as he perceived 
that I saw him, he slightly bowed, without attempting to lift his hat 
from his head. I returned his salute with reverence, although his 
grotesque appearance tempted me to smile. He was clad in the 
enormous breeches, full ruft’, and high peaked hat in vogue some 
centuries ago. The French, who had destroyed his mates, were less 
cruel to him than the elements, which had disfigured his person and 
battered his features into utter deformity. There was a rmjful ex¬ 
pression in his countenance which elicited my sympathy; and per¬ 
ceiving symptoms of sociability about him, I placed myself in a 
listening attitude. 

‘ Sad times, young lady !* exclaimed he, in a wheezing voice, and 
with an idiom which must be modernized to make it intelligible; ‘ ah! 
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well-a-day! I often wish myself in England again, lying in my old 
master’s shop, and listening to the gibes and jeers of the gallant 
gentlemen who used to lounge there. When I heard you talking to 
yourself just now, my head throbbed, for said I to myself, ‘ She is 
from my own country.’ How did you leave my country folk V 

‘ I beg pardon,’ I replied ; * I am from America.’ 

‘ America! from Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony, I suppose ? I 
shall never forget his half suffocating me with tobacco smoke the 
day he came to the shop to look at the ornaments His Majesty had 
ordered for this unfortunate palace, which was grand enough then. 
How is the gallant gentleman V 

* Pretty well, I believe,’ quoth I, for I could not pain the little fel¬ 
low by making him aware of the lapse of time. 

‘ Some people said the king hated him ; others, that he was about 
to send him on an embassy; but then again it was whispered he 
was jealous because Sir Walter wrote better verses. I was brought 
to this country about that time, and never heard how it ended. Did 
His Majesty send him V 

* He despatched him some time ago.* 

‘ Ah, that was just. A better man than Sir Walter never trod in 
sandals. To what court was it V 

* Eden.’ 

‘ Eden ! I never heard of it. King Jamie was always finding 
out strange places. He was bookish, too. ‘First of England and 
first in every thing,’ as one of his courtiers told him in my hearing. 
I well remember the day. He came to my master’s shop to see the 
ornaments he had ordered for his daughter’s palace, and a lovelier 
lady than the Princess Elizabeth never breathed. When the king 
came near the spot where I was lying, he read aloud his name on 
the box in which I was to be packed. Then it was that the courtier 
slipped in his little bit of flattery. *Hout mon !’ cried the king; 

‘ then I must be the first in wickedness.’ A shrewd man was His 
Majesty. He was very particular too about the sculptures. ‘ This 
little fellow,’ said he, ‘ resembles my son the Elector, and will look 
bravely on his palace wall.’ That was a proud day for me. I am 
sadly altered now. Last week I saw myself in a pool in yon breach, 
and was fain to hide my head in this ivy. I was glad when the sun 
dried up the water, for I dared not look that way for some time.’ 

Here the figure paused, and a rough breeze passing that moment, 
whisked in behind him, and nearly shook him from his pedestal. 
He looked appealingly at me ; ‘ If I had not stood my gi'ound pretty 
well,’ said he, ‘ I should have been down long ago with the rest of 
them.’ 

‘ That was what I was just thinking,’ said I: ‘ you must have had 
many a shaking.’ 

‘ You may well say it! What with sacking and storms, firing 
and tempests, I have had agitating times enough. Save my pipe, 
which Sir Walter suggested, and which a swallow had the impu¬ 
dence to build on and break, I am as snug outwardly as ever 
1 was; but inwardly 1 am quite a wreck, for the frost last autumn 
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struck through to my heart. You smile, but I have one. Ah ! 
that reminds me of the Electress, who stood by while they took 
me out of the box. She was speaking of Lord Buckingham : 
‘He has no more heart than that statue,* said she. There she 
WELS mistaken ; the statue had a heart, and it scorned the compari¬ 
son. Poor thing! when I look down into her garden, where she 
loved to linger with her beautiful children around her, and see 
how the trees want clipping, and the grass-plats trimming, it really 
seems as if I should fall from my pedestal with grief. I, who was 
so proud and so happy to keep watch on her palace wall, that made 
me forget I was in a foreign land, it looked so like the buildings in 
my own! Even now, stranger, although at times I repine for my 
own native place, I am still proud to guard these ruins. Do you 
know what has become of my poor mistress V 

‘ She is dead.* 

‘ I knew it !* he replied. ‘ A villain once said in my hearing that 

she was begging her bread in Holland. I knew it was false, for-’ 

(here he lowered his voice) I have seen her wraith! Yes thin as 
the mist on yonder hill, I saw her standing there, and wringing her 
transparent hands; on the very spot where you are now, for her 
tiring-room was there. It was there I saw her, when she proudly 
urged the Elector to grasp the Bohemian diadem held out to him. 
In vain he declared it would bring destruction on their devoted heads. 
Whoever knew a Stuart to listen to reason ] When next I saw 
her, she was flying across the park at midnight, clad in her night- 
robes. She turned and paused a moment to take a last look of her 
pleasant home. The moon shone full on her face; it was pale and 
sad, and wet with tears. I never saw her again until her wraith 
stood by that loop-hole. ‘Oh cruel ambition!* she cried. Her 
voice went through me, and I groaned. She looked at me a moment 
and vanished, just as the town-clock struck four; but she knew then 
that the statue had a heart.* 

He paused and trembled so violently that I was obliged to hold 
him on his pedestal. As soon as he recovered a little, I remarked, 
by way of changing the conversation, that he must have beheld 
many interesting scenes since he had been lodged there. 

‘ My seeing days are nearly over,* he replied, sorrowfully. ‘ In 
by-gone times I have witnessed from this nook more strange scenes 
than would fill as large a book as King Jamie ever wrote. Since 
the castle was bombarded by the French I have been almost blind; 
and no wonder, considering the quantity of smoke the wind blew 
right into my eyes. Such a dazzling sun too as we have here! 
Why, I well remember lying six weeks in the stone yard at London 
without seeing an inch of him. If it was not for this ivy, I should 
have been totally blind ere now. It must be a pleasant thing to 
travel about! Here I have been stuck up many a day, and every 
saucy breeze that passes along gives me a brush. My limbs are so 
rheumatic I cannot sleep o* nights, and my throat is so sore that 
my voice can hardly slip through the swelling. Before the roof fell, 
the eaves kept me quite warm and tight. I loved to see the swal- 
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lows wheeling around, and building their nests. Their twittering 
was as pleasant as children’s voices. They respected me, and never 
so much as brushed me with the tips of their wings. They went 
out with the family, and a race as saucy as the French succeeded, and 
sometimes lodge in this ivy. They think no more of alighting on 
my head, or the end of my nosfe, than as if I was so much rubbish.’ 

* It must be very annoying,’ said I, in a consoling voice. 

‘ Annoying! — rather, I should think ! I should be very much 
surprised to hear any one say it was not. Yet I cannot deny that I 
should feel somewhat lonely without them. They do not scream 
like the owls, nor flap against me like the bats.’ 

‘ I should think there were very many of the latter in your neigh¬ 
borhood. There are plenty of hiding-places for them.’ 

‘ I never knew of a great house without them,’ he replied, with 
dignity. They are always as numerous as hangers-on, and much 
more peaceable. Although it is not agreeable to have them come 
blundering against me now and then, yet since I have been half¬ 
blind myself, I have been able to forgive them. I found them here 
when I came, and they still cling to the old place. They were not 
driven away by the smoke and noise the French made, although 
they were sorely frightened. My lord, the Elector loved the bats, 
and would not have them molested. I saw him one day standing 
below, and pointing out whole coveys of them to his children. 

‘ I have heard he was a fond father.’ 

‘ Ay fond enough. He little thought, that day, that I would stand 
here to speak of the desolation of his house to a stranger from 
across the sea. Three flags were waving where those green boughs 
shade the battlements. When their father had done speaking, the 
Electress explained the emblems on her country’s banner to her dar¬ 
ling boy. Prince Rupert, and bade him look well to it that he placed 
no stain upon its ample folds. She Was a woman with a lion heart.’ 

‘ Very unlike her lather,’ said I. ‘ Her third son. Prince Rupert, 
inherited her spirit, and fought like a tiger under that banner.* 

* I doubt it not. I remember the lad well. He had ever a rifle 
in his hand, and war was his profession. I bear him no ill will, 
although he once made me the mark of his rifle. The ball came 
whizzing past, and knocked off some of the plaster above my head. 
Before he could try his skill again, his tutor checked his hand. He 
was a sweet, generous boy, but I loved his elder brother. He often 
sat just under me, on a green bank, reading aloud some of Sir 
Walter’s madrigals. His voice sounded like the sweetest music as 
the summer breeze wafted it to my ear. Often had I heard the young 
cavaliers sing them as they passed my master’s shop, for Sir Walter’s 
verses were in every man’s mouth. The young prince would pore 
over them until twilight deepened around him, and the letters faded 
from his sight. Sometimes he would sit on the window-sill by me 
and chaunt some of those pleasant ditties written by the unfortu¬ 
nate Chastelet for the beautiftil Q,ueen of Scots. I miss the fair¬ 
haired boy sadly; I fear me he is in trouble, or he would have been 
here before now, and raised up these old walls until the castle looked 
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worthy of his family. Yet I hope on, although things grow worse 
and worse. One glance of his bonnie eye, or a note of his winsome 
voice, would repay me for long hours of lonely watching.' 

* He will never return !' said I, mournfully; ‘ for I was touched 
by this reminiscence of the homeless heir of Heidelberg. 

‘ When the sun rose and set day after day, and I saw the grass 
growing taller above the ruins, while strangers roamed and frolicked 
in the home of my mistress, my heart misgave me that my bright¬ 
haired boy would never return to carol away the day under the 
green boughs. It is a sad thing, lady, to wait thus day after day for 
those we love, without one kind voice to tell us of their fate, or to 
remove the heavy weight of suspense from an aching heart. Sadder 
still it is to see the worm crawling where once their cherished forms 
have mpved, and to hear the owlet hooting where their pleasant 
voices rang. Alas! when I look on yonder saplings growing on the 
very spot where my mistress used to sit with her maidens at their 
embroidering frames, the sun looks black to me. and I could bless 
the hand that would hurl me from my pedestal. Yet when I see 
careless strangers ranging here, and listen to them as they speak of 
those who never will return, I glory that I live to feel that one heart 
beats for them alone.' 

‘ It must be a noble satisfaction to you to mourn the fallen. Few 
cling to the unfortunate. The prosperous glide down the stream of 
time with sails filled with the breath of applause, while the children 
of adversity lie stranded and forgotten.' 

* Forgotten !’ cried he. ‘ I cannot forget. When I first came here, 
and before I learned to love the gentle race, my heart yearned to 
hear the voice of good Sir Walter, who came so often to my master’s 
shop ; the day wore heavily away without hirii. Even now I long 
to see him once more. When once I love, I cannot forget. My 
memory is adamant; let Affection but write the names of those I 
love there, and Time can never efface them. Ah, me! the noble 
boy I loved the best, the heir for whom these blinded eyes have 
watched so long, will he never sit on yonder bank 1 Shall I hear 
his silvery voice no more 1 The thought of him has been healing 
to these aged limbs. Scattered, lost, why should I sur\dve the noble 
race 1 When the wind sighed amid the tall trees springing in the 
ruined hall, I mourned, but said, * He will return.' When the wi-aitli 
of his mother faded from my sight, ‘Farewell, dear shade!' I 
cried; ‘ what ambition lost, love will restore.' It may not be ; love 
will never more warm and hallow the home of the Stuart. Alas ! 
the bonnie boy ! — my heart will break 1' 

The figure shook violently. I perceived a tremor in the air, as if 
it shared his giief; and a moment after, a loud report, followed by a 
stony avalanche, threw me senseless at the foot of the saplings. 

Wlien I opened my eyes, Mrs.-was bathing my temples with 

water, and a CTOup of alarmed faces surrounded me. It was some¬ 
time before I recollected where I was; but as soon as I did so, I 
asked for the figure. All stared at me with astonishment. 
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‘ Where were you standing when the wall fell V asked Mrs.-; 

‘ we feared you were crushed.* 

I looked around me, and saw that the tower had fallen, carrying 
part of the palace facade with it. I had had a narrow escape. 
Nothing but the fall which the shock gave me prevented my being 
hurled down with the ruins. A moment before it fell, I was leaning 
on the sill of one of the loop-holes. As soon as I could stand on 
my feet, for I was extremely dizzy, I sought the figure. It was gone. 
The wall had fallen on it, and I searched in vain for some relic of 
the faithful mourner. After the first regret was over, I was glad 
that the little fellow was doomed to wait no longer for footsteps 
which had no echo on earth. 

My friends heard of the tete-a-t^te with incredulity. I expected 
as much, for the world will never believe any thing but scandal, 
without ample evidence. J^aith is at a low ebb with us. Even 
children smile at tales once fondly believed by former generations. 
I doubt not that even my reader will suspect me of dreaming; ‘ but 
little I reck,’ if I can but for one moment arouse a feeling of sym¬ 
pathy for the lone watcher at Heidelberg. e. a. c. 


THE RIGHTS OP WOMEN. 

Women migrht say, if they would speak 
Their sentiments of male injustice, 

The strongr should ever spare the weak, 

Yet what in men is but a freakf 
In us, flat wickedness and lust is. 

’T is true enough; we tyrants, men, 

(Would I were of the other gender!) 

Sin and repent, and sin again; 

But if a woman trip, why ten 

To one her sister won’t defend her. 

Oh! that some transcendental, wise, 

Profound, unspeakable old German 

Would from his dusty sleep arise. 

Or quit disputing in the skies. 

To preach us on this theme a sermon! 

Solve us, you Kant ! if now you can, 

The question that my brain perplexes : 

Is wrong in woman right in man? 

And is it oar’s or Nature’s plan 
To give morality two sexes ? 

If, to so harsh a law submiss. 

Mild, merciful, benignant woman, 

When a wild husband walks amiss. 

Reclaims the wanderer with a kiss. 

Ah! ^y should we be more inhuman ? 
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Andy husbands, moderate your blame. 

Ye upon female rights who trample, 

If, now and then, some bolder dame 
Prove that her nature is the same 
As yours, by copying your example. 

Now, wives, I mean to win your thanks 
By a brief tale, ne’er yet related. 

How once, to check her mate’s mad pranks, 
A lady, in the upper ranks. 

Not only checked him — but check-mated. 


A STORY OF THE CARNIVAL. 

A NOBLE Austrian of Trieste 
Was wedded to as fair a creature 
As e’er a bridal pillow blest; 

Of all Vienna’s court confess’d 
The paragon, in form and feature. 

Her husband in his dog-star days, 

I mean his youth’s more sultry season, 

At galas, revels, routs and plays 
Had set full many a heart a-blaze. 

And blazed himself beyond all reason. 

But, like a fire of pitchy wood 
That rages for awhile and flashes, 

And suddenly becomes subdued. 

Unless the resin is renewed. 

To a dull heap of lukewarm ashes: 

Thus Baron Steiner’s fever-heat 
Seemed cooling to a quiet glimmer 
Of bliss domestic and discreet; 

More calmly now his pulses beat. 

Though age hath made his eye no dimmer. 

No more ecstatic glimpses now 
Of paradise, beneath a bonnet, 

Warmed his imaginative brow ; 

No rosy lip inspired a vow, 

Nor angel’s voice awoke a sonnet 

Surely the Lady Bertha lacked 

Nothing that man of maid requireth ; 

But wedlock, after the first act, 

No more of ‘ Fancy all compact,* 

Like a dull play of Talfourd, tireth. 

Pardon the Baron then, I pray. 

You gentler readers of my story, 

That, after long repose, one day 
A humor seized him to be gay. 

Before his whiskers had grown hoary. 


Carnival time was come at last: 

All Italy was filled with mummers; 
Till Lent ’twas held a sin to fast. 

And winter days as fleetly passed 
As ever did a Tuscan summer’s. 
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But, from Palermo to the Po, 

Such mirth, such masques, such feats of tennis, 
Such revelry of high and low, 

What bright metropolis could show 
As the proud spouse of Ocean—Venice? 

The gondolas that all night long 
Like fire-flies in July were glancing; 

The games, the gladness, and the throng 
That rent the air with shout and song ; 

The feasts, the drinking and the dRnniyi^ ; 

The puppets and the strolling eights 
With Punch, his wooden woman mauling; 

The bridges hung with colored lights, 

Like little rainbows, and the flights 
Of rockets, rushing, flashing, falling: 

The flaming wheels, the whizzing snakes. 

Soaring and lost among the Pleiads, 

Then raining down in fiery flakes, 

The deities of woods and lakes, 

Fawns, tritons, omads, naiads, dryads: 

The innumerable fry of fools. 

Professional and dilettanti; 

Jugglers, defying Nature’s rules. 

With monkies too, and dancing mules 
That stepped like pupils of Fapanti. 

Ail sorts of monsters — mermen, sharks — 
Cheaply exhibited or freely. 

As though some dozen Noah’s arks 
Had been let loose upon Saint Marks’, 

Or emptied from the Campanile. 

The peasant folk that thronged the Square, 

The dominos — a gaudy legion ! 

The comfit-sellers with their ware— 

All these made merry Venice wear 
The look ef an enchanted region. 

Since every thing that’s rare or queer. 

For which there neither name nor use is, 

Was hither brought from far and near; 

Whatever in each hemisphere 
Nature or man’s quick brain produces. 

And multitudes, all Europe through, 

From England, Russia, Prussia, Poland, 

Hither their eager way pursue. 

Merely to mingle in and view 
A pageant paralleled by no land. 

Hither, with too much ease oppressed, 

Happy, almost to melancholy. 

The Baron efpeeds, a greedy guest. 

To rest awhile from too much rest, 

And dash life with a little folly. 
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But lest his jealous dame might fret, 

He veiled the purpose of his going, 

And whispered that he went to get, 

In Brescia, payment of a debt 
Which some rich tenant there was owing. 

* So, love, content thee for awhile ' 

To live without a husband, lonely: 

A week,’ he added with a smile, 

* Shall bring me back; ay, with a pile 

Of ducats, for thy spending only.’ 

Wise man! who knows but one tare way 
To win a woman to his wishes ; 

Girls — very simple damsels — may 
Duty sometimes, or love obey. 

But wives are won by * loaves and fishes.* 

Cheerfully then they bade farewell; 

The Baron hies aboard his galley; 

She to her chamber’s nun-like cell, 

In solitary sort to dwell. 

With nothing male — nor cat, nor valet 

Hushed is the house ; ^each vacant room 
Seemed sacred to repose or illness; 

So solemnly, as through the gloom 
Of some new-opened Roman tomb, 

The sunlight fell upon the stillness. 

But Leonoke — a neighbor by— 

A widow, mischievous and silly. 

Whose wanton spirit rose so high, 

It overflowed each wicked eye, 

A restive, roguish, rampant ^y; 

About the gadding hour, came in, 

To feed her ear with such rare fuel 
Of news as, who had lately been 
Detected in some private sin. 

And how some whispered of a duel: 

And whether’t was a love affiiir. 

And what would be the consequences; 
How Such-a-one had got a pair 
Of twins; another lost her hair. 

And one her teeth, and one her senses. 

And how that young phenomenon. 

Her son, had such a sweet contralto, 

And how the carnival went on. 

And what disguise she meant to don, 

To flaunt in on the mad Rialto. 

For all the world (at least the best 
Half of it) was to Venice flocking, 

And she was going with the rest; 

To stay at home, in dull ’Trieste, 

Was most ridiculous — ’t was diocklug I 
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‘ Come, you ihall join my party! Nay, 

Do n’t shake your bead — 1 ’ll take the scolding; 
We ’ll gire to merriment one day, 

And see such sights as you shall say 
’T were sin to live without beholding.’ 

The Lady Bertha frowned at first. 

Of course, and fiatly said she would n’t; 

But as her gossip friend rehearsed 
What wonders on her sight should burst. 

She changed the phrase, and vow’d she could n’t. 

‘ You wrong your lord,* the other said, 

* Far more than by a trivial error. 

Holding him thus in childish dread; 

’T is a sure proof you never wed 
For love, if you obey from terror. 

’T would take ten epics, numbering each 
Twelve books, to give a full narration 
Of all the forms and modes of speech 
She took to counsel, beg, beseech. 

And force the dame’s determination. 

She triumphed too | that afternoon 
Saw them in their felucca skimming 
The Adriatic’s foam, and soon 
They hoped amid the blue lagune 
To see the sea-^bom city swimming. 

Meanwhile the Baron gaily flung 
Aside all thought of marriage duties ; 

Revelled the revellers among — 

By day, grew youthful with the young. 

By night, unmasked Venetian beauties. 

So flew a week; how brief are weeks 
To lawyers in their June vacation ! 

How fleeter far to him who seeks 
From household cares and female freaks, 

And mewling babes, a relaxation! 

The final night is come, and all 
Are flocking to the grand ridotto. 

Which means a sort of concert-ball 
Given in the gilt and Gothic hall 
Of the Marchesa di Minotto. 

’T were mad enough to try to light 
La Scala with a single taper; 

Far madder were the attempt to write 
The glories of that gaudy night 
With mere material ink and paper. 

The myriad lamps, the brighter eyes. 

The mosie and the sweeter voices; 

The ladies decked in gay disguise. 

From whose angelic companies 
Young princes might have made their choices. 
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And Austria’s baron too was there; ^ 

His galliot in the stream was floating) 
That) soon as morning blanch’d the air) 
Homeward in haste he might repair) 

To duller bliss his heart devoting. 

Oft in the frenzy of the dance) 

Amid the scene’s intoxication) 

He seemeth lost as in a trance; 

A pouting lip) a sullen glance 
flit o’er 1^ dark imagination. 

He dreams upon a wife in tears, 

A month of sulkiness and sorrow; 

A woman’s wrath is in his ears. 

His ecstacy is mixed with fears 
Of <his reception on the morrow. 

But lo ! what wonder moves this way? 

What meteor hath from heav’n descended? 
How light her limbs! —their airy play 
Seems like the tossing of the spray; 

At once his boding dream is ended 

Through many a minuet) on her) 

Through Tyrol waltz and Tarantella) 

He gazeS) but he cannot stir; 

Still murmuring, as insane he were) 

* Gesu! che brava! quanto bella!’ 

Anon, vrith beating heart and head, 

Tow’rd her amid the throng he presses; 

* Fair lady, by your leave,’ he said, 

‘ Together we ’ll a measure tread 
Blest man! her fingers he possesses. 

He leads her forth ; he whirls her through 
Waltz after waltz till, growing dizzy. 

She fain would sit — he seats him too; 

One arm about her waist he drew. 

One hand was with her tresses busy. 

Oh! what a righteous wretch is man! 

l^liat every civilized community 
Should on the weak sex put its bw 
For deeds that we male devils can 
Do with such impudent impunity! 

Yet woman, virtue’s frequent foe. 

Chide not too harshly man for suming. 
Seeing how seldom ye say * No;’ 

Why blame his folly’s upshot so. 

If you forbid not the beginning? 

You like — you know you do n’t disfike. 

The freedom of his first advances; 

What though your fan his forehead sbike ? 
Such tricks are but a slender dike 
Betwixt his wishes and your glanoes. 
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What frosty Joseph, beauty-proof, 

Might stand the fire of such denial ? 

You cry * Begone!’ and * Keep aloof 
Yet underneath your bosom’s roof 
Let in temptation—just on trial 

For, in your lexicons, consent 
Is oft expressed by a negation; 

So, when her brows this l^y bent. 

The Baron knew she only meant 
A bashful sort of inyitation. 

* Lady!’ he whispered, * are you wed V 

* I am.’ * Lift up that mask, I pray you !* 

* Not for the world !* the trembler said: 

* Nay, 1 would sooner lose my head 

Than wrong you, dearest! or betray you.* 

* Nay, if you tease me. Sir, good night!’ 

She rose in haste—and he rose with her; 

* Farewell, Sir; how in such a plight 
1 dread to meet my husband’s sight! 

He knew not of my coming hither.’ 

* And here I am, all lace and gold; 

Ah me ! what nuulness was't came o’er me! 
How the dear soul would rave and scold. 

These foolish trappings to behold, 

Should he perchance get home before me I* 

‘ How then ? your husband is away V 
He asked her, toying with her fingers: 

* He’s on a journey. Sir ; 1 pray 
You ’ll not detain me till it’s day; 

1 must go. Sir!' — but still she lingera 

She lingers just to say * Farewell! 

Farewell! sweet Signor, pr’ythoe leave me; 
*T is a long way to where I dwell; 

You must not follow — *t is not well — 

With this impertinence you grieve me.’ 

* Nay, but I ’ll see you to the shore,’ 

Quoth he these link-boys are so stupid.’ 

To guide their way, a lad who bore 
A lighted flambeau ran before, 

Fit representative of Cupid. 

‘ ’T is very dark and dangerous too — 

Here take my arm, amico mio ;’ 

Thus toward the Grand Canal they drew. 
Where swiftly down the steps she flew 
’ Here is my gondola—Addio!’ 

With this, aboard she nimbly leaped. 

And bid within its curtained cover; 

But underneath, beside her crept. 

And ever close beside her kept. 

Her indefatigable lover. 
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Lcttkrs from Italy. By J. T. Headlkt. Number Three of the * Library of Americaa Booka.* 

In one volume, pp. 239. New-York: Wilxt and Putnam. 

' Our purpose,’ says the author of this volume, in his preface,' has been to let 
others, if possible, look through our eyes; and whether we have succeeded or not, or 
whether they would have obtained a very interesting view if they did, we leave the 
reader to judge.’ He adds: ' Descriptions of galleries of art, paintings, etc., have 
been avoided, as possessing interest to those only who have travelled over the same 
ground, and become familiar with the details to make those descriptions clear.’ Now 
to write and publish a work on Italy in the middle of the nineteenth century is in 
itself a hazardous experiment, seldom justified by the qualifications of the author; 
but to write one professing to eschew the arts, will strike the public with as much sur¬ 
prise and novelty as the memorable performance of Hamlet with the unavoidable 
omission of the principal character. Unhappily our author has not kept to the words 
of his preface. The chef d’oeuvres of art in painting and sculpture which have been 
the admiration of the world for centuries, are criticized and condemned in a tone of 
presumption well calculated to excite the ire even of those who unfortunately have not 
' travelled over the same ground’ with the writer, and will dispose his reader to call in 
question the high warrant for his heterodox opinions of art We select as an example 
the thirtieth letter, dated ' Rome, April 28, 1843.’ He despatches the capital and 
the Vatican, inside and out, in about two pages: 

‘ I wiLi. not attempt to take you through the Vatican. The first time, I roamed through it without 
guide-book or question. The Apollo Bcividere and LnOcoon I could not mistake; neither did I wish 
any one to tell me when I came to The Transfiguration, t^hat instinctive sagacity I) ‘The glori> 
oua figure of Christ, in this latter picture, suspended in mid-heaven, and the wonderAiI face, so un¬ 
like ail other faces ever painted before, held mo spell-bound in its presence. Why could not the 
artut have left out some dozen or more saints than he has placed below, gaping with astonishment on 
the wondrous spectacle ? The three shining figures beside the still more radiant Saviour are enough 
to complete the group. The addition of others destroys the simplicity, and hence injures the 
grandeur of the whole. It was foolish to attempt to improve on the original group. Yeti went 
away vexed and irritated. My utter inability to see kolf as it ought to be seen, prevented my 
enjoying any thing. Again and again I strolled through its immense halls, and can only say it is a 
forest of statuary, and ought to be divided among the world,’ etc. 

Passing by this novel application of the agrarian principle to this * forest of statn- 
ary,’ let us venture for a moment to look at ‘ The Transfiguration’ through our own 
eyes instead of our author’s. We refer him to the seventeenth chapter of the Gos¬ 
pel of St Matthew, where he may find new light thrown upon * the three shining 
figures beside the still more radiant Saviour.’ Next, we ask him to read wbat fol¬ 
lows, and he will understand why the artist could not * have left out some dozen or 
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more saints that he has placed below, * gaping with astonishment at the wondrous 
spectacle' It is extracted from Dr. Franz Kuoler’s * Hand-Book of the History of 
Painting/ etc. After speaking of Raphael’s * Madonna di Foligno/ he says: 

* The later of these two pictures is the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, now in the Vatican, for* 
merly in Saint Pietro at Montario. This was the last work of the master, (not finished till after his 
death,) the one which was suspended over his corpse as a trophy of his fame, for public homage. If 
the picture last described is distinguished, like the compositions for the tapestries, by the dramatic 
development of an historical event, by the important prominenee given to the principal incident, 
and by grandeur of style, the work now under consideration unites with these qu^ities a profounder 
symbolical treatment, which, in the representation of a particular event, expresses a general idea. 
In this instance it is the depth and power of thought which move the spectator, and which address 
themselves to him at once, so that he needs no key to explain the meaning of the subject, l^is 
picture is divided into two parts, the undermost of which, on account of its mass, is the more im* 
portant and predominant. On one side are nine of the disciples; on the other a crowd of people 
pressing toward them, bearing along a boy possessed with a deviL His limbs are fearfully convulsed 
by demoniac power; he is supported by his father, who appears strenuously to implore assistance 
by words and looks; two women beside him point to the sufferer, the one with earnest entreaties, 
|he other in the front, on her knees, with an expression of passionate energy. All are crying aloud, 
beseeching and stretching out their arms for aid. Among the disciples, who are disposed in different 
groups, astonishment, horror and sympathy alternate in various degrees. One, whose youthful coun* 
tenance expresses the deepest sympathy, turns to the unhappy father, plainly intimating his inabil* 
ity to assist him; another points upward; a third repeats this gesture. The upper part of the 
picture is formed by an elevation to represent Mount Tabor. There lie prostrate the three disci* 

K ies who went up with Christ, dazzled by the divine light; above them, surrounded by amiracu* 
ms glory, the Saviour floats in air in serene beatitude, accompanied by Moses and Elias. The 
twofold action contained in this picture, to which shallow critics have taken exception, is explained 
historically and satisfactorily merely by the fact that the incident of the possessed boy occurred in 
the absence of Christ ; but it explains itself in a still higher sense, when we consider the deeper, 
universal meaning of the picture. For this purpose it is not even necessary to consult the books of 
the New Testament for the explanation of the particular incidents. The lower portion represents 
the calamities and miseries of human life ; the rule of demoniac power, the weakness even of the 
faithful when unassisted, and points to a Power above. Above, in the brightness of divine bliss, un* 
disturbed by the suffering of the lower world, we behold the source of consolation and redemption 
from evil. Even the judicious liberties dictated by the nature of the art, which displease the con¬ 
fined views of many critics, such as the want of elevation in the mountain, the perspective altera¬ 
tion of the horizon, and points of sight for the upper group, (in which the fibres do not *mpear fore¬ 
shortened as seen from beneath, but perfectly developed as if in a vision,) give occasion ror new and 
peculiar beauties. In one respect, however, the picture appears to fail; it wants the freer, purer 
beauty, the simplicity and flow of line, in the drapery especially, which address themselves sodi- 
rectly to the feeling of the spectator; the work pleases the eye, the understanding, but does not 
entirely satisfy the soul; in this respect the picture already marks the transition to the later periods 
of art But this passing censure should be considered as only, hinted at Where such grandeur and 
depth of thought, such unexampled excellence have been accomplished, (and we have given but a 
very general outline,) it becomes us to offer any approach to criticism with all humility.’ 

Let us now turn to the opinions of Mr. Headley on sculptnre. In the first part 
of the letter from which we have quoted, he describes * The Dying Gladiator / 

‘ This is one of the few statues 1 was not disappointed in.’ ‘ I thought of Btron, as I stood beside 
it, and of the intense feeling with which he gazed upon it* ‘With one long stride-step into the Vati¬ 
can (from the capitol) as the papal palace, museum, etc*., that join St. Peter's, are called: here is 
Laocoon, that men have poetized, as well as the Dying Gladiator; and yet it pleased me not. 1 have 
a feeling of horror, it is true, in looking upon it, and that is all. I have no deep sympathy for Lad- 
coon himself. Master critics have long ago settled the perfection of the work. There is life and 
force in it. The little child with one foot raised to press down the folds of the serpent that are tighten¬ 
ing around the other leg, is terribly true and life-like. But the whole expression of Ladcoon is t hM 
of a weak man, utterly overcome with terror; mastered more completely by fear than a strong- 
minded man ever can be. There seems no resistance left in him; and you feel that snch a character 
never catdd die decently. While 1 admired the work, I could not love the character. On the Gla^- 
ator’s face such utter terror never could be written. The sights that could paint such fear on hie 
features do not exist.’ 

Such are the ideas and reflections of an American critic, conceived in the pre¬ 
sence of this miracle of art, which we are called upon to adopt by looking through 
his eyes. We shall not stop to examine the opinions entertained by Pliny, Winkel- 
MANN, Mengs, Lessing, Goethe, Visconti, Piroli, eic., whether this is the identical 
group described by Virgil ; whether it is a copy of it; or whether, according to 
Pliny, it is the work of three Rhodian artists, of whom nothing is known except from 
an inscription upon the plinth of a statue found by Winkklhann in one of the impe- 
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rial Roman villas. The opinion of M. Eheric David, adopted from the description by 
Pliny, is now regarded by writers on art as the true one: 

‘L’ADinRABLE ouvrage d’Agisander de Polydore et d’Athcuodore, le Ladcoon, existait il deja 
dans le temps de Viroilr, coiamc I’ont presume quelqucs ^crivains modernes? Le silence de toiu 
les auteurs antorieurs A Plio^ nous emp^clie d’adopter cette opinion. Ou pourvait supposer que ce 
groupe, ouvrage de trois artistes Rhodiens, fut fait d Rhodes, outre le rdgne d’Auguste, et celui de 
Vespasien, et que ce dernier empereur le fit transporter d Rome, lorsqu'il rdduisit I’isle de Rhodes 
d Tdtat de province Romaiue. 11 est cependant plus vraisemblable qu’il Ait exocutd d Rome mdme 
et termind sons le rdgne heureux de Titus qui le pla 9 a dans son palais.' 

WiNKELMANN pronouncos it, in common with every author, ouris excepted, the most 
perfect work of art, in design, expression and manipulation, which has come down to 
us, and that it was so considered by the ancients themselves: 

'LxdcooN presents us with the spectacle of human nature exposed to the greatest pain of which 
it is susceptible, under the image of a man who resists it with the utmost force of mind ; and while 
his sufferings swell the muscles and strain the nerves, the soul, armed with conscious power, displays 
itself in his furrowed forehead. The breast heaves over the pent-up breath and stifled feeling, as it 
strugglesto compress the agony within. His sighs, kept down by suppressed respiration, exhaust the 
abdomen, and hollow liis sides so that we are enabled to perceive the movement of the viscera. But 
his own sufferings‘seem to afflict him less than those of his children, who turn their eyes upon him, 
imploring his aid. I'atcrnul tenderness is displayed in his languishing eyes, and sympathy seems 
to float in them like a dim vapor. His countenance expresses complaint, but none is permitted to 
escape, and bis eyes appeal to heaven for succor. His mouth is full of anxiety, and the under lip 
sinks with a sense of it; while the upper lip, which Ls drawn up with pain to the distended nostril, 
expresses the calm tranquillity of the soul united with indignation at unmerited sufifering. This vio* 
lent conflict between pain and indomitable resistance displays itself beneath the forehead with the 
greatest wisdom ; for while anguish elevates the eyebrow, resistance depresses the flesh above the 
eye, causing it to descend against the upper lid and almost cover it The artist, unable to embellish 
nature, has endeavored to give it more development, intensity and vigor. Whore he has placed the 
greatest pain, there ho has placed the greatest beauty. The left side, where the venomous bite is 
nearest the heart, has always been regarded as a prodigy of art His legs are drawn up to escape 
from the impending calamity; no part of the body is in repose ; and even the strokes of the chisel 
add expression to the shrivelled skin by the universal twitching of all the muscles and nerves.' 

We have given enough of this eloquent analysis to show the difference between 
our confident connoisseur’s sensations and those of the learned German’s, while 
standing in presence of this sublime creation of art The former has the advantage 
of discovering and applying a new principle in art, akin to the agrarian one already 
referred to, when he ‘ roamed,through the forest of statuary’ in the Vatican : ‘ While 
I admired the work, I could not love the character. On the gladiator’s face such 
utter terror never could be written.’ He is a great stickler for moral character in 
sculpture, as well as painting, as we shall by and by see more fully displayed at 
Florence. He feels that such a character * never could die decently.’ Now to die 
decently, or its converse indecently, presents a perfectly new idea in sculpture. We 
know what it means in the sense of the Newgate Calendar; but we have never be¬ 
fore seen it applied as a governing principle in works of art. The novelty of * the 
little child with one foot raised,’ etc., and * the three shining figures beside the still 
more radiant Saviour’ in * The Transfiguration,’ are discoveries of our critic which 
prove his minute accuracy in viewing works of art, and which entitle him to the 
gratitude of his readers. 

We now open upon Letter XL., entitled * American artists in Florence.’ Here our 
connoisseur breaks forth into an ecstacy of patriotism worthy of all praise. He boldly 
bids defiance to John Bull’s sneers at our pretensions to being poets, musicians or 
architects; and to our * wanting taste and genius, especially in the fine arts:’ 

‘ It may be so, (he admits,) but we ♦ill cheerfully enter the field with him in that department of the 
fine arts calling for the loftiest efforts of genius, and the purest incarnation of the sentiment of 
beauty in man •, 1 mean painting and sculpture, especially the latter. There are two American artists 
in Florence, by the name of Brown ; one a painter, and the other a sculptor. Mr. Brown the pain¬ 
ter is one of the best copyists of the age. Under his hand, the great masters reftpposr in nndimln- 
isbed beauty. But his merits do not stop here. He is also a fine composer, and when the mood is 
on him, flings oflf most spirited designs. In his house we have seen pieces that indicate merit of the 
highest order.’ 
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Here our compassion began to grow very lively for our crest-fallen progenitor, old 
John, with his Reynold’s, Wilsons, Turners, etc.; but upon reading farther, our 
sympathy subsided into mortification at finding this much-abused personage not only 
the patron of Mr. Brown's 'genius in copying,’ etc., but his actual introducer to our 
author: 

* Wc first saw Mr. Brown in the Pitti Gallery. Wandering through it one day with a quondam aU 
taeke to one of the continental embassies, my friend paused before a magnificent picture, and intro¬ 
duced me to the artist as Mr. Brown of America. It was a copy of one of Salvator Rosa’s 
finest pieces,and had already been contracted for by a member of the English Parliament for three 
hundred dollars. Walking one day through the gallery, the Englishman was struck with the re¬ 
markable beauty of the copy, and immediately purchased it, though in an unfinished state. Thus we 
lose them ; and though we possess fine artists, our wealthy men refuse to buy their works, and they 
go to embellish the drawiug-rooms and galleries of England.’ 

We would fain hope that the sale of a copy of one of Salvator Rosa’s finest 
pieces, unfinished^ to a member of Parliament, for three hundred dollars, is certainly 
not an irreparable loss to the United States! Surely, neither Mr. Brown nor Mr. 
Powers will feel themselves flattered by being dragged into the field as the cham¬ 
pions of art against Englishmen, more especial^ when they have found their best 
patrons among them* 

* Mr. Powers stands undoubtedly at the head of American'sculptors. His two great works are 
*£ve'and the‘Greek Slave.’ Critics are divided on the merits of these two figures. As the mere em¬ 
bodiment of beauty and loveliness, the Slave undoubtedly has the preeminence. The perfect mould¬ 
ing of the limbs; the exquisite proportion and harmony of all the parts; the melancholy yet sur¬ 
passingly lovely face, combine to reader it more like a beautiful vision assuming the aspect of marble 
(not a* petrifactiou, we hope!) than a solid form hewn out of a rock. There she stands, leaning on 
W arm, and musing on her inevitable destiny. There is no paroxysm of grief, no overwhelming 
anguish, depicted on the countenance. It is a calm and hopeless sorrow ; the quiet submission of a 
heart too pure and gentle for any stormy passion. The heart has broken, it is true, but broken in 
silence — without a murmur or complainL The first feeling her look and attitude inspire, is not so 
much a wish yourself to rescue her, as a prayer that Heaven would do it It is beautifiil — spiritu¬ 
ally beautiful; the very incarnation of sentiment and loveliness. In its mechanical execution it re¬ 
minds one of the Apollino in the Tribune of the Royal Gallery. 

‘ The * Eve* exhibits less sentiment but more character. She is not only beautiful, but great ; bear¬ 
ing in her aspect the consciousness that she is the mother of a mighty race. In all the paintings of 
Evx, she is simply a beautifhl woman, and indeed we do not believe that any but an American or an 
Englishman could conceive a proper idea of Eve. Passion and beauty a Frenchman and an Italian 
can paint, but moral character, (this new principle of moral character is never lost sight of,) the 
high purpose of calm thought and conscious greatness, they have not the most dim conception of. 
There is a noble Lucretia in the gallery of Naples; a fine Portia in Genoa; and Cleopatras by great 
painters in abundance every where; but not one figure that even dimly shadows forth what the mother 
of mankind ought to be. iJtern purpose and invincible daring are oAen seen in female heads and 
figures by the great masters, but the simple greatness of intellect seldom. 

* Powers’ ‘ Eve’ is a woman with a soul os well as beart; and as she stands with the apple in her 
band, musing on the fate it involves, and striving to look down the dim and silent future it promises 
to reveal, her countenance indicates the great yet silent struggle within. Wholly absorbed in her 
own reflections, her countenance unconsciously brings you into the same state of deep and painful 
^oughL She IS a noble woman — too noble to he lost. We wonder this subject has not been more 
successfully treated before. There is full scope for the imagination in it; and not a permission,but 
a demand, for all that is beautiful and noble in a created being. It has the advantage also of fact, in¬ 
stead of fiction, while at the same time the fact is greater than any fiction. 

‘ In composing this work, Mr. Powers evidently threw all the Venuses and goddesses overboard, 
and fell back on his own creative genius; and the result is a perfect triumph. Some even good 
critics have gone so far as to give this the preference to the Venus di MedicL The head and face, 
taken separately, are doubtless superior. Tlje first impression of the Venus is unfavorable. The 
head and face are too small and inexpressive. But after a few visits, this impression is removed; and 
that form, wrought with such exquisite grace, and so full of sentiment, grows on one’s love, and min¬ 
gles in his thoughts, and forms forever ^er the image of beauty in the soul. Our first exclamation 
on beholding it, was one of disappointment, and we unhesitatingly gave Powers’ ‘Eve’ the preference. 
But memory is more faithful to the Venus than the Eve. There is something more than the form of 
a goddess iu that figure; there is an atmosphere of beauty beyond it and around it; a something in¬ 
tangible yet real; making the very marble sacred. One may forget other statues, and the particular 
impressions they make grows dim with time; but Venus once imaged on the heart, remains there 
forever, in all its distinctness and beauty.’ 

Now all this is yeiy fine about ' the statue which enchants the world,’ although 
we miss in it the 

'Ipse Venus pubemquoties velamina ponit, 

Probigitar loeva semireducta inanu.’ 

But what does he mean about her rival, Powers’ ' Eve,’' bearing in her aqiect 
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the coMcioomew that she is the mother of a mighty race 7’ etc. Standing < with the 
apple in her hand* indicates precisely the moment seized upon by the sculptor; but 
how had she then conceived the ambitious sentiment of < the mother of a mighty 
race?’ We are all acquainted with Genesis, third chapter and fourth verse: * And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did 
eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, and he did eat.’ Now in represent¬ 
ing this momentous fact 

* Or man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo,* 

no such latitude of expression would.be tolerated in the work of a great artist; nor 
do we hold Mr. Powbrs in the least responsible for so gross and improbable an im¬ 
putation. The other flouiish of imagination, which we have copied to the prejudice 
of the French and Italians, and their moral incapacity to conceive a proper idea of 
Eve, etc., belongs to our author’s newly-discovered principle in art, already noticed. 
When he roamed through the halls of the Vatican, he might have seen the * Eve’ of 
Raphael upon the ceiling of the Loggie. He might have seen the ceiling of the 
Cappella Sistina, and that its central subject is devoted by Michael Angelo to illus¬ 
trate the text just cited from Genesis, as well as the expulsion of our guilty parents 
from the garden of Eden, covered with the conscious evidence of their shame. He 
might have discovered that these were the works of Italians, and that the world pos¬ 
sesses some farther proofs of their just conceptions and illustrations of the sublime 
events and personages of tbe Holy Scriptures. .We Americans entertain high hopes 
of the ripening genius of Powers, and do not question the honorable distinction he 
has acquired by his * Eve’ and * Greek Slave;’ but the grandiloquence of our author 
will not elevate the artistical reputation of our clever sculptor, either in the opinion 
of his friends or that of the world. Already alas! is his reputation endangered, in 
the opinion of Mr. Headley. * There is,’ he continues: 

‘ There la a new artict just risen in Florence, who threatens to take the crown ttf from Powers' 
head. His name is Dupre — a Frenchman by extraction, though an Italian by birth. He designed 
and executed last year, unknown to any body, the model of a Dead Abel • . • ' 1 regard this figure 
equal if not superior, in its kind, to any statue ever wrought by any sculptor of any age. The Dead 
Son of Niobe in the Hall of Niobe in the Koyal Gallery, is a stiff wooden figure compared to it The 
only criticism 1 could utter, when 1 stood over it, was, ‘ Okkow dead he lies!* There is no marble 
there; it is all flesh; flesh flexible as if the tide of life poured through it, yet bereA of its energy.' 

Audio aggravate matters with poor Powers, he cruelly adds: * Dupre is a hand¬ 
some man, with large black eyes and melancholy features.’ The Dead Son of Niobe 
a stiff wooden figure compared to the handsome Dupre’s * Dead Abel!’ * Something 
too much of this!’ the reader may exclaim. We are quite of the same opinion ; yet 
before we conclude, we must say a word ih defence of the much-abused Titian, 
whose moral and artistic reputation is sadly damaged (upon principle albeit) by our 
immaculate critic: 

'The two naked Venusses by Titian (in tbe Tribune) hanging behind the Venus di MMici are 
admirably painted, but to me disgusting pictures, from their almost beastly sensuality. I should 
think Titian might have conceived the design of them when half drunk, and took his models Aom a 
brotheL I have no patience with such prostitution of genius. The marble Venus (di Modici) has 
Bomething of the goddess about her.’ 

Here we discover another nice distinction of moral principle in art, peculiar to our 
author, which he draws between nudity in painting and in sculpture, with tbe qualifi¬ 
cation, however, that the naked marble Venus has * something of the goddess about 
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her.' This scandal about Titian and his unrivalled Venuses sounds odd * to ears po* 
lite.' Undoubtedly our connoisseur is the first man of refined taste who ever imagined 
himself standing, in their presence, before * the models of naked prostitutes.’ *Mai9 
ehaeun,* etc.; saith the old proverb. 

When the First Consul had the honor of becoming a member of the now defunct 
New-York Academy of the Fine Arts, he presented it with a munificent collection 
of casts from classical originals, then in the Louvre, which were like the beaux and 
belles of a tea-party around a sort of tribune in an old circus in Greenwich-street. 
Such was the peculiar taste which was supposed to prevail among our worthy citizens 
in those patriarchal days, that * a committee' humanely ordered the shivering gods 
and goddesses to be decently clad in breeches and petticoats. The Belvidere Apollo 
looked like a congress-man in the attitude of delivering a philippic against * the im¬ 
placable and never-to-be appeased enemy of our liberties,' and the Medician Venus 
like a very young lady oa her first appearance at the New-York assemblies. 

We are sure our author ought to take in good part the few remarks made by us to 
his honor, on the subject of his new principles in viewing the fine arts in Italy. They 
might have been extended to his uncommon manner of treating other matters con¬ 
tained in his book, to his advantage ; but we were reluctant to increase the weight 
of his obligations toward us, and forebore. It was moreover our intention to say a 
word about the state and progress of art in the United States, and of the best means 
to be adopted to foster it; but we have devoted too much of * Old Kniok’b space to 
< elegant extracts’ from the * Letters’ under review, to consider these themes at pre¬ 
sent. They may afford matdriel for a few remarks in a subsequent number. 


Thk SuvremiKOS of Christ. By a Layman. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1845. 

It is among the remarkable features of an age, prolific beyond all others in light 
literature, that a theological work, evincing like the one before ns profound thought, 
axtensiye scriptural research and laborious investigation, should have emanated from the 
pen of a layman. Its origioating motive could not have been ambition for popular fa¬ 
vor, since it opposes with an almost startling boldness the creed of Christendom for nearly 
twenty centuries; assuming as its sole object, not * polemic victory, but the develop¬ 
ment of truth.’ It is surely not the custom of the present day, at least in our,own 
country, to condemn any theory either for its boldness or its novelty. Still there 
must ever be a proportion of minds so wedded to peculiar systems of belief, as, in the 
words of a German philosopher, to have * closed their interiors,’ or in the still stronger 
nautical phrase, * shut down their dead-lights’ against all doctrines dififering in com¬ 
plexion from their own. But there are also those who can examine with candor, or 
in the spirit of the book before us, dissent with courtesy. To such we commend it, 
and ainong other passages, bespeak attention to the opening argument of the thir¬ 
teenth chapter: 

‘The dismuy with which Christ b«held his coming sufferings, and the perturbation which their 
endurance caused him, can only be explained on the supposition that the sulferinf's were not con* 
fined to his human nature. Had the primitive Christian martyrs exhibited the same dismay and 
perturbation at the approach of death, one of the chief art^rumenU in favor of the truth of our holy 
reliffion would have been lost to the world. The patience, fortitude and triumph with which they 
met and endured the excruciating agonies of martyrdom ranked high among the miracles by which 
early Christianity was propagated. ‘See how a Christian can die I' is an appeal to iiilidciiiy not of 
modem origin. Its thrilling effect was well known and felt in the early church. The triumphant 
death of the firet Buutyrs was among the most eloquent of the addresses ever made by Christianity 
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to the pagan world. It was a miracle, perhaps, more touching to the heart than the healing of the 
■ick or the raising of the dead. 

‘The corporeal sufferings of many of the early martyrs were doubtless greater than the corporeal 
sufferings of their Master. His was the case, so far as the body was concerned, of simple cruci¬ 
fixion. They were stoned to death with stones ; they wore consumed by alow fires ; their flesh was 
torn off with red-hot pincers; they were sawed asunder with saws ; they were drawn to pieces by 
wild beasts; the cross was, indeed, oAen the instrument of their death, but to them was not allowed 
the comparative repose of simple crucifixion. Its abhorrence of the rising and hated sect of the 
Nazarenes had sharpened the devices of heathen cruelty; new discoveries were made in the art of 
tormenting; new and more agonizing positions of the suffering body were contrived ; the process of 
torture was rendered more slow, and the welcomed approach of death more lingering. To all this 
variety of agonies, the timid frailty of woman, as well as the bolder hardihood of man, was almost 
daily subjected. But nothing could disturb the patience, the fortitude, the serenity of the primitive 
martyrs. Whether belonging to the more robust or the more tender sex, they yielded not for a mo¬ 
ment to the rocoilings or misgivings of human frailty ; they rejoiced in the midst of their dying 
spasms, and their last, faltering accents whispered joy. 

‘ The difference between these martyrs and their Master in meeting and enduring the agonies of a 
violent death is an historical fact not to be passed over unnoticed. It is not a point of literary curi¬ 
osity alone; it deeply concerns our faith, it indicates that His suffering must have been different 
from theirs, not only in its degree, but in its very elonieiiL Contrast, for instance, the death of Ste¬ 
phen with that of the Lord ; look at the face of the former, shining ‘ as it had been the fiice of an 
angel,' and then turn your melting eye to the * marred visage’ of the^atter ; listen to the joyous ex¬ 
clamation of the finite martyr, when be saw through the opening heavens the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing at the right hapd of the Highest ; and then lend your sympathizing car to the wail¬ 
ing of Hiat who hung on the cross, and belief will ripen into conviction that, w hile the sufferer whose 
clothes were laid down at the feet of Saul sustained the pains of a man, the sufferer on Calvary 
endured pangs pertaining only to infinitude.' 

It ia difficult to extract successfully from a work whose component parts are so 
closely interwoven by the tissue and flow of argument Yet those who give it a 
careful and consecutive perusal, whatever may be'their decision with respect to its 
theory, will not fail to discern the acuteness of a mind disciplined by legal science, 
and enriched by classic lore ; or to admire the earnestness of a spirit turning from 
the excitements and honors of the world, to meditate on * the suiFerings of Christ 
and the glory that shall follow,* and seeking truth from the great fountain of truth, 
the blessed Volume of Inspiration. 


The Alps and the Rhine. By J. T. Headley. Id one volume, pp. 138. New-York and London: 

Wiley and Putnam. ' 

There is less eflbrt at hook-makingy (as the art is popularly and very accurately 
christened,) in this volume, than in almost any other book of travels we have recently 
seen ; and for that very reason it is among the best. It is evidently written not so 
much from purpose aforethought as from the impulse of the hour. The freshness 
and vividness of a first impression are upon every page of it Familiar as the land 
through which the author travelled has become to the reading world, no one can fail 
to catch new life, to be moved by new feelings, to see new sights and breathe a new 
atmosphere in his company. The very first sentence of the book * gives assurance 
of a man,* and banishes all fear of encountering a pedant * Coming,* says he, ‘from 
the warm air of the South, the first sight of the Alps gave a spring to my blood it had 
not felt for years.* Thus with a single leap does he take us into the midst of his sub¬ 
ject and his book. Unlike many professional travellers, he does not detain us by a 
long prologue of motives, and purposes, and obstacles, and other preliminary and ut¬ 
terly uninteresting matters ; but leads us at once, in the very first page of his book, 
across the Simplon, through the gallery and over the tremendous gorge of Gondo, 
into the valley of the Rhone and into the immediate presence of the most glorious 
scenery of Alpine Switzerland. 

Mr. Headley has discarded the usual form of books of travels. Instead of a 
journal of daily experiences, he gives us a series of sketches, a gallery of paintings, 
of the most magnificent scenery in the world. And in this particular eflbrt he 
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shows himself a master. He seizes, with unfailing accuracy, upon prominent dis¬ 
tinctive features of a scene or occurrence, and sets them before us, sometimes it is 
true, with bold, rough strokes, but always with the most vivid and life-like distinct¬ 
ness. Of his pass of the Tete NoirCf in the midst of a thunder-storm, he gives us 
this capital sketch: 

‘ We spurred on *, now crawling over barren and desolate rocks, now shooting out on to some pro¬ 
jecting point that balanced over a deep abyss filled with boiling mist, through which the torrent 
struggled up with a muHled sound ; and now sinking into a black defile through which the baffled 
storm went bowling like a madman in his cell. As 1 stood on a ledge, and listened to the war of the 
elements around, suddenly through a defile that benu around a distant mountain, came a cloud ^ 
black as night. Its forehead was rent and torn by its fierce encounter with the clififs, and it came 
sweeping down as if inherent with life and a will. It burst over us dreuebing us with rain, while 
the redoubled thunder rolled and cracked among the cliffs like a thousand cannon-shot. Every 
thing but my mule and the few feet of rock I occupied ^ould be hidden from my sight; and then 
would come a flash of lightning, rending the {’obe of mist, as it shot athwart the gloom, revealing a 
moment some black and heaven-high rock ; and then leaving all again as dark and impenetrable as 
ever. The path often led along the face of the precipice just wide enough for ray mule ; while the 
mist that was tossing in the abyss below, by concealing its depth, added inconceiveably to its mys¬ 
tery and terror. Thus, hour after hour we toiled on, with every thing but the few feet of rock we 
occupied shrouded in vapor, except when it now and then rent over some cliflf or chasm. 1 was 
getting altogether too much of sublimity, and would have gladly exchanged my certainly wild enough 

£ ath for three or four miles of fair trotting ground. But in spite of my drenched state, I could not 
ut laugh now and then as 1 saw my three companions and guide struggling along in Inclian file, and 
taking with such a meek, resigned air, the rain on their bowed shoulders.’ 

This is but one of several passages which would equally well, and many of them 
much better, illustrate the admirable picturesqueness of Mr. Headley’s descriptions 
of nature. Here is a briefer and equally vivid description of an avalanche: 

* Moxtntino our horses we started for the grand Scheideck. nearly eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. As we approached that ‘peak of tempests’ the Wetterhorn, whose bare cliff rose 
straight up thousands of feet from the path to the regions of eternal snow, one of the guides ex- 
claimed ‘ roi/a Voila!' aud another in German, ‘Sehen sie—Sehen sie I’ while 1 screamed in 
English, ‘ Look! Look /’ And it was time to look; for from the topmost height of the Wetterhorn 
suddenly arose something like white dust, followed by a movement of a mighty m>iss, and the next 
momeut an awful white form leaped away, and with almost a single bound of more than two thou¬ 
sand feet, came directly into our path, a sliort distance before us. As it struck the earth, the crushed 
snow rose like vapor from the foot of a cataract, and rolled away in a cloud of mist over a hill of 
fir-trees which it sprinkled white in its passage. The shock was like a fulling rock, and the echo 
sounded along tlie Alpine heights like the roll of far-ofl' cannuo, aud died away over their distant 
tops.’ 

But these detached passages, we are well aware, can give no accurate and ade¬ 
quate impression of the book; and we might easily exhaust far more space than is 
allowed us by citing others, without in the end doing any thing like justice to the 
author. Perhaps the best two chapters, and those setting forth most vividly this de¬ 
scriptive power of which we have spoken, are those describing Suw arrow’s passage 
of the Pragel, and Marshal Macdonald’s pass of the Splugen. They are among 
the most admirable aud graphic specimens of descriptive writing we have recently 
met, aud nothing* but lack of space precludes us from transferring at least parts of 
them to our pages. 

We cannot avoid saying, that to this graphic and vivid truthfulness and vigor of 
description Mr. Headley often sacrificeB elegance, and sometimes correctness of 
style ; as citations, did our space allow, would easily show. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, he has written one of the most readable and interesting books of the season, 
and one of the very best of the excellent series in which it is published. It is a far 
better book than his * Letters from Italy,’ elsewhere noticed, and will be read, not only 
with more interest but with less cause for cavil or denunciation. Being almost en¬ 
tirely descriptive, it has no criticisms to offend, and no peculiar views to provoke hos¬ 
tility. It is a racy, vigorous, living and life-giving book ; and as such, we heartily 
commend it to our readers. 
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A Short Account of an Improved Cannon, and of the Machinery mod Processet employed in ite 

Manufacture. By Daniel Treadwell. Cambridge, Mass. 

These few pages contain a very simple and succinct statement by Mr. Tread¬ 
well, late Rumford, Professor in Harvard University, of his new method of fabri¬ 
cating cannon of wrought iron and steel; which he has not only reduced to practice, 
but tested by the most thorough trials. His relation is so concise and clear that it 
•oold hardly be abridged by a single paragraph; and without quoting the whole, it 
would be difficult to make the process intelligible at all to any but readers familicu: 
with ordnance and its technology. Mr. Treadwell examines in a most philosophi¬ 
cal manner the comparative strength of wrought and cast-iron and bronze. Every 
body knows that in consequence of the superior strength of the former, the manu¬ 
facture of guns from this material has always been a desideratum, from the time 
when faggots of iron were first hooped together, down to the fatal casualty aboard 
the Princeton, some two or three years ago. The first cannon, we believe, were 
made of wood, wrapped around with linen cloths. The Swedes are said to have 
used leaden ones, lined with wooden tubes. But still stranger materials have at 
times been resorted to. What would a * middy’ of our day think of ice as a substi¬ 
tute for bronze? Yet we are told that ice-guns have been made, and that balls of 
a considerable weight were fired from them at Petersburgh. Or what would you 
say, reader, to papier mache and hemp? Yet a friend informs us that he saw in 
the armory of the Knights of St. John at Malta, a nine-pounder, taken from the 
Turks, which was formed of small ropes, wound tightly around a thin cylinder of 
sheet-copper, and solidified by pitch and an external coating of some sort of compo¬ 
sition like plaster and pasteboard. Such are a few of the poor materials that have 
been displaced by cast-iron, which is itself destined, almost to a certainty, one of 
these days, to give way to the immense superiority of forgeable metal. We say 
‘ superiority with confidence. It is a fact well known, but is it well understood? 
In our ignorance of gunnery, as a science, we are imable to say what has been 
written on this subject, or how close the theories of those who have paid attention to 
it approach the true solution. We have, however, often conversed with practical 
men upon this topic, and have never gained very clear ideas about it. Ask any 
gun-smith why the Birmingham-twist barrels are stronger than all others, and he 
will tell you that they are made of horse shoe nails, which have been so thoroughly 
hammered and wrought that every atom of the barrel almost must have received its 
due quantum of pounding. Some of a more fanciful turn have assured us that the 
nails had been benefitted by the repeated action of the fire struck from the flinty 
roads and pavements by the horse’s hoof ! Persons of more reflection may smile at 
this, and yet be able to give no clearer answer. On the whole, we doubt if the 
rationale of the matter has ever been summed up in so explicit and satisfactory a 
statement as that upon which Mr. Treadwell has based his very successful and 
remarkable experiments. 

Difficult as it is to curtail the brevity of his reasoning, we will make such short 
extracts from his pamphlet as we can bring within our cramped limits. With re¬ 
gard then to the fact that wrought-iron is much stronger than cast-iron or bronze, 
he says: 

‘ This is certainly true if we expose the wrought iron to the testing force in one particular dlrec* 
tion only. But all wrought iron is in its structure fibrous, the fibres being more or less distinctly 
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marked, according to the process followed io the manufacture of the iron. In wire it is most clearly 
apparent, the fibres in some cases being so easily parted that the wire can be split with a knife. In 
sheets, formed by the rolling-mill, the fibres are arranged in plates or laminae, and these oAen so 
slightly adhere one to another that they may be separated like the layers of a pasteboard. With 
hammered iron the grain, or fibres, are less apparent, anA tlic bars possess, in their different direc¬ 
tions, greater equality of strength. By comparing the various operations of wire-drawing, rolling 
and hammering, we are led to the conclusion that the fibres are always formed in the direction in 
which the iron is extended, and the cohesion is least amongst the atoms which are spread over each 
other. All that is hero said of iron is equally true of steel, the cohesive force of which, however, 
exceeds in an essential degree that of iron. Cost iron and bronze, on the contrary, are of equal 
strength in all directions ; their structure appearing as an aggregation of grains, assuming the form 
of crystals, oAen apparent to the naked eye. The strength or direct tenacity of these various me¬ 
tals, the wrought iron and steel being tested in the direction of their fibres, maybe taken as follows 
for each square inch area of the metal: 


Steel, (English spring,). 100,000 pounds. 

Wrought iron,. 65,000 “ 

Bronze, .. 30,000 '* 

Cast iron,. 25,000 “ 


If, however, the steel or wrought iron be exposed to the testing force in such a way that the fibres 
shall be separated laterally, instead of being broken, the strength will rarely be found to exceed 
that of bronze or ca.st iron even. This last fact is of the utmost importance in directing the use of 
wrought iron, for every purpose, and leads to the direct conclusion, that if a*cannon be formed of 
wrought iron, and the expansion of the gunpowder exert an equal force upon such cannon in every 
direction, its power of resistance will not exceed that of a cannon of bronze or cast iron, unless the 
cannon derive, from its peculiar form, an additional strength in some one direction, from presenting 
a greater section of metal to resist the fracture in that, than in any other direction. Suppose, for 
example, that we form a hollow globe of fibrous wrought iron, in which the fibres shall pass over the 
globe in the direction of the parallels of latitude drawn upon an artificial mapped globe. It is evi¬ 
dent that an expansive fluid, condensed within the cavity of sucli globe, will separate these fibres 
laterally, w^en its force shall exceed their lateral cohe.sive power, and if that power do not c.xceed 
the tenacity of bronze or cast iron, then its strength will not exceed that of a globe of equal thick¬ 
ness, made of either of those materials.’ 

Mr. Treadwell then examines the question, ‘ Does a cannon of the usual fonn 
present, in every direction, an equal area of metal, to be torn asunder before the 
fluid can escape V He resorts to numbere, and applies them to a form, as an example: 

’ Let us suppose that we have a hollow cylinder, say twelve inches long, the calibre being one inch 
in diameter, and the walls one inch thick, giving on external diameter of three inches. Suppose 
this cylinder to be perfectly and firmly closed at its ends by screw plugs, or any other sufficient 
means. Let this be filled with gunpowder and fired. The fluid will exert an equal pressure, in 
every direction, upon equal surfaces of the sides and ends of the hollow cylinder. Let us next ex¬ 
amine tbp resisting po^er of a portion of this cylinder, say one inch long, situated in the middle, or 
equally distant from the ends, so that it shall not be stren^hened by the iron which is beyond the 
action of the powder. The fluid, inclosed by this ring of one inch long, contains an area of one 
^uare inch, if a section be made through it in the direction of its axis; and the section of the ring 
itself, made iu the same direction, will measure two square inches. We have then the tenacity or 
cohesive force of two square inches of iron in opposition to an area of the fluid measuring one square 
inch, and if we take the tenacity of the iron at 65,000 pounds, the cylinder will not be burst, in the 
direction of its length, unless the expansive force of the fluid exceed 130,000 pounds to each inch. 
Next, let us suppose a section made through the cylinder and fluid, transversely. The area of the 
fluid, equal to the square of the diameter of the hollow' cylinder, is ouo circular inch, and the area 
of the whole section is, the diameter being three inches, nine inches. Deduct from thi.s the area of 
the calibre, and we have eight circular inches. That is, the section of the iron is eight times greater 
than that of the fluid ; whereas in the former case, of longitudinal section, the iron gave but twice os 
much surface as the fluid, and if we take, as before, the iron at 65,000 pounds per inch cohesive 
force, it will not be broken unless the force of the fluid exceed 520,000 pounds.’ 

Here Mr. Treadwell unfolds a principle of the utmost importance, from which 
he deduces the conclusion that a fibrous material which possesses four times the 
strength in one direction that it does in another, will form a cannon of equal 
strength, if the fibres be directed round the axis of the calibre. It is this which 
pves the peat superiority to the various kinds of twist gun-barrels. Mr. Treadwell 
continues: 

* Having been aware of the fact here stated, and I trust, in a manner which can be easily under¬ 
stood and appreciated, for many years, I determined, between four and five years ago, to attempt to 
apply it practically to the fabrication of cannon. My first attempt was to make a four-pounder can¬ 
non, by tne best means then at my commaud, of rings, or short hollow cylinders joined together end 
to eqd by welding. Each ring was made of several thinner rings, placed one over the other and 
welded. It will be seen that in this case, as the bars of which the several rings were formed were 
curved round the calibre, the direction of the fibres herein shown to bo so essential was fully pre¬ 
served. 1 may remark here, that this method was subsequently changed in some degree by first 
making a singlo thin ring of steel, and upoa the outside of this, winding a bar of iron spirally, as a 
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ribbon is wound upon a block. This gun, although imperfectly raado, withstood the action of enor¬ 
mous charges of powder, and was only burst by using very superior powder, and shot without wind¬ 
age. The fracture was made lengthwise of the gun, or across the fibres of the iron, and although the 
welds, (technically called jumps,) which tailed the rings to each other endwise, were most imper¬ 
fect. they yet held together completely against the action of the powder. Two other cannon of 
similar kind were subsequently made, one of which yet remains uninjured, after having withstood 
many most severe tests. Having this experimental proof of the strength of cannon made in this 
form, my attention was ne.xt directed to devising machinery which should enable me to produce 
guns of large size with expedition and certainty. The result was the construction of a hydrot^tatic 
press, of fourteen-inch piston, having a power calculated at one thousand tons, and adapting to it 
a variety of machinery by which the rings can be formed, and afterwards united together with an 
ease and expedition, and with a perfection in form and freedom from flaw or blemish altogether un¬ 
attainable by any other means ; at the same time preserving in the iron all its strength and toughness.* 

Before Mr. Treadwell had proceeded to any. considerable expense in the con¬ 
struction of this machinery, however, he laid the subject before the Secretary of 
War, who referred it to Lieutenant-Colonel Talcott, Chief of the Bureau of Ord¬ 
nance. This gentleman recommended to the Secretary of War to authorize a con¬ 
tract for a few six^pounder field cannon, which contract was forthwith made. Alter 
about a year and a half of most devoted and exhausting labor, and a very large out¬ 
lay of money, these guns were made, and the following is Mr. Treadwell’s striking 
account of the prodigious proof to which they were subjected: 

‘ They were proved by officers of the ordnance, and standing the test required by the contract, 
which greatly e.xceeded the test of bronze guns of equal weight, eight hundred pounds, they were 
accepted and sent to Fort Monroe for further experimental trials. There two of them were fired 
with service charges fifteen hundred times each, without producing any injurious effect upon them. 
After this, one of those which had withstood fifteen hundred rounds was proved with the following 
charges : 

20 rounds, 3 pounds of powder, 1 shot, 1 wad. 

20 •• 3 “ “ 2 " 2 “ 

10 “ 3 “ » 3 “ 2 « 

10 » 6 “ “ 7 “ 2 “ 

and remains entirely uninjured. There is no enlargement of the bore exceeding one-hundredth of 
an inch, and the gun is otherwise every way serviceable. No bronze si.x-pounder gun ever made 
would withstand uninjured a single discharge of three pounds of powder and three shot; and 
although cast-iron guns are sometimes made to resist that charge, yet the danger from fragments, in 
the eveut of bursting, must ever prevent their use with such charges with any degree of confidence.* 

* 

From these trials, and from others made with four light thirty-two pounders, con¬ 
tracted for by direction of Mr. Upshur, Mr. Treadwell came to the conclusion 
that cannon might be made in the method here indicated, combining in half the 
weight of cast-iron guns a strength equal to that of the cast-iron gun. TTi© 
grand difficulty of holding such light guns against the recoil is then met by a de¬ 
scription, hardly intelligible without drawings, of a new recoil-check, of which we 
confess we have no very clear conception. A shaft passes through the carriage 
directly under the gun ; this shaft is connected with a large flat band made of seve¬ 
ral ropes bound together by a weft. It is idle to enter more minutely into a descrip¬ 
tion which we so imperfectly comprehend. The effect of this contrivance, however, 
appears to be quite satisfactory, for Mr. Treadwell declares that * on full experi¬ 
ments made with it upon a thirty-two-pounder cannon, weighing nineteen hundred 
pounds, fired with eight pounds of powder and two shot, the force of the recoil upon 
the band was no more than twelve thousand pounds, a force which does not.exceed 
the strength of one of the ten ropes of which the band is formed.* He next enters 
into the important subject of enlarging the calibres of cannon, and shows the ad¬ 
vantages— we might say, or may shortly — the absolute necessity of adopting 
larger and of course infinitely more destructive shot. In support of his views he 
adduces the most reliable testimony, and thus continues: 

* These facts are enough to show that an immense advant^e may be attained by iDcreaaing the 
calibres of naval batteries. But the impracticability of obtaining any considerable increase of thia 
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kind while cast-iron or bronze are used as the material of cannon, will he manifest from a slight ex¬ 
amination. Experience has fully shown, that from one hundred and fifty to two hundred times the 
weight of Che shot is required in all cast-iron guns of the usual proportional lengths, when used 
with full charges of powder, to render them secure from bursting. Even when of these weights the 
security is not perfect, as the history of naval battles shows numerous instances of terrible destruc¬ 
tion from the bursting of caunon. One of the first guns fired from an American frigate in the war 
of 1812 burst and Ulled and wounded sixteen men ; among the latter, the commander of the squad¬ 
ron himself.’ 

Any one ever so slightly acquainted with our country’s maritime exploits will readily 
bring to mind many similar casualties by which they were often dimmed. Mr. Tread¬ 
well has by no means chosen the most signal of those calamities which»where they 
have not absolutely caused a defeat, must have sadly marred a triumph. One of 
Commodore Chauncby’s squadron upon Lake Ontario, the * Pike,’ was the scene of a 
still more dreadful accident. It was in the action of the 28th of September, 1813. 
The vessel had been exposed to a most effective fire from the enemy ; her main top¬ 
gallant mast was shot away ; her bow-sprit fore-mast and main-mast were all 
wounded; her sails and rigging were much cut up, and she had been repeatedly 
hulled, and two or three times below the water-line. These details are enough to 
show what sort of encounter she was exposed to, and how destructive a range of shot 
Yet only five of her men wera killed and wounded by the enemy’s fire ; but while 
she was bearing up in chase, the starboard gun, as Mr. Cooper elegantly tells us, 
* burstedf by which accident twenty-two men were either slain or seriously injured.’ 
On Lake Champlain too, great injury resulted from the same terrible cause. It is not 
to be supposed that all such cases are noted, and that every * bursted’ gun which 
happens to kill half-a-dozen men is to pass into history. But every officer who has 
been long enough in the service to have seen any service, can cap these instances with 
similar experiences of his own. Captain Macdonough’s vessel, the ‘ Saratoga,’ in the 
fierce engagement upon these above-named waters, was a particular illustration of 
difficult fighting with disabled guns, most of the carrouades being either dismounted 
or crippled from overcharging. Indeed the ship was left in the middle of the battle 
without a single available gun. This want of strength Mr. Treadwell argues must 
prevent any considerable enlargement of the calibres of the guns now used, without 
a corresponding increase in the weight of the guns, which is hardly practicable much 
beyond the present maximum. ,But with cannon of wrought-iron and steel he shows 
that there can be no doubt of the feasibility of firing heavy charges from guns having 
but sixty times the weight of the balls. The vast advantages of such guns he thus 
sums up: 

‘Take a frig.ite which now carries thirty-two-pounders : by the substitution of these cannon for 
cast iron, this frigate may be armed with sixty-four-pounders, and, without any increase of officers or 
men, may be made to throw as many shot of this weight, in a given time, us she can now throw of the 
lighter kind. The result must be, that in force siie would be superior to any two-decker, ns now 
armed, which could be opposed to her. Many of the shipjs and steamers now carry bomb-cannon. 
These are of great weight, lliough rarely if ever exceeding ten inches in calibre. The same shot 
may be thrown from steel cannon of about half the weight; or wherever guns of the present weight 
can be carried, they may be made of wrought iron and steel,of increased calibres, sufficient to throw 
shot and shells of double the weights of those now used.’ 

It is useless to urge the prodigious addition to our naval power which would thus be 
effected. In plain arithmetic, it is no less than doubling our present strength. For 
the protection of our harbors, too, the value of this improvement is not to be estimated 
by figures. What is to hinder the construction of such enormous ordnance by this 
method that a single one, or a pair, should amply guard a port? Think of a couple 
of guns, one on each side of the Narrows, capable of throwing. shot of a thousand 
pounds in weight! Mr. Treadwell says that he can see no insuperable difficulty in 
making such tremendous engines, or of such even as should carry a shot of many tons 
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in weight! In conclusion, Mr. Treadwell glances at the \>bTious objections that 
would be started to his improvement The puerile one that other nations would soon 
obtain it, would of course have applied to the first use of gunpowder and guns, and is 
sufficiently answered by the question, * Is it prudent for us to wait until France, or 
England, or Russia, force us to follow them in the adoption of these mighty instm* 
ments of warfare ? Of stni less weight is any consideration of cost in comparison 
with the end to be attained. Mr. Treadwell truly says, that allowing his statements 
of the superiority of his cannon to be true, the nation would gain by the use of them, 
if purchased by a^sum equal in value to their weight in silver. Indeed, silver or gold 
is hardly to be weighed in the same scale with an object of such inestimable import* 
ance as the one presented; presented, as Mr. Treadwell declares, * not in the fonn 
of a mere theory, existing only in the mind of an ardent projector, but reduced by 
years of labor and a great outlay of money to actual practice, in which it has passed 
the test of most severe and decisive experiments.* 


Sketches from Life. Bt Laman Blanchard. Edited, with a Memoir, by Sir Edward Bul- 
WKR Lytton, Bart New-York : Wiley and Putnam. 

This is a very pleasant book; and in designating its characteristics, we shall avail 
ourselves of the distinguished editor’s resume : * Blanchard’s information upon all that 
interested the day, was various, and extended over a wide surface. His observation 
was quick and lively. He looked abroad with an inquiring eye, and noticed the follies 
and humors of men with a light and pleasant gayety, which wanted but the necessary 
bitterness (that was not in him) to take the dignity of satire. His style and his concep¬ 
tions were not marked by the vigor which comes partly from concentration of intellect, 
and partly from heat of passion; but they evince, on the other band, a purity of taste, 
and a propriety of feeling, which preserve him from the caricature and exaggeration 
that deface many compositions obtaining the praise of broad humor or intense purpose. 
His fancy did not soar high, but its play was sportive, and it sought its aliment with 
the grateful instincts of the poet* When aU the drawbacks upon what he actually 
was, are made and allowed, enough still remains to justify warm eulogy, and to 
warrant the rational hope that he will occupy an honorable place among the best 
writers of his age. Putting aside his poetical pretensions, and regarding solely 
what ho performed, not what he promised, he imqucstionably stands high among a 
class of writers, in which for the last century we have not been rich; the Essay¬ 
ists, whose themes are drawn from social subjects, sporting lightly between hteraturs 
and manners. And this kind of composition is extremely difficult in itself, requiring 
intellectual combinations rarely found. His volumes deserve a place in every collec¬ 
tion of Belles Lettres, and form most agreeable and characteristic illustrations of our 
manners and our ago: they possess what is seldom foimd in light reading, the charm that 
comes from bequeathing pleasurable impressions. They are sufifused in the sweetness 
of the author’s disposition ; they shun all painful views of life, all acerbity ih observa¬ 
tion, all gall in their gentle sarcasm. Added to this, they contain not a thought, not a 
line, from which the most anxious parent would guard his child. They may be read 
with safety by the most simple, and yet they contain enough of tnith and character 
to interest the most reflective. Such works, more than many which aspire to a higher 
flight, and address themselves to Truth with a ruder and more vigorous courtship, are 
calculated to enjoy a favored station among the Dead who survive in Books.* 
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* Botherations of Women !* — The ‘ Coarers/ the ‘ Drivers’ and the ‘ Wor¬ 
riers !’ — A new correspondent, * Joe Miller, Jr.,’ discourses to some purpose upon 

* The Botherations of Women albeit he has rather over-elaborated his exordium, as 
well as a few of his illustrations. He contends that there is no man, bachelor or Bene¬ 
dict, ancient or juvenile, who can lay his hand on his heart and say, that since he 
wore his first long-tailed coat, * the whole sex, from the * help’ in his mother’s kitchen 
to * the girls at meeting,* and from them up to * the young ladies who play the piano,’ 
have not been a constantly-going-on, a never-ending and out-and-out Bothera¬ 
tion. We are presented with a ‘ sample* of our sex, as an embodied and * fixed fact* 
in this regard. While shaving in the morning, his thoughts dwelling the while upon 
the young lady with whom he flirted lairt evening, he starts (and cuts a gash in his 
cheek) at sight of a beautiful damsel at an opposite window, who is watering flowers; 

* now bending down to pick out a decayed leaf, and now lifting her sweet face, bloom¬ 
ing with health, to look after some stray ‘ morning-glory* which her small white hand 
would * train up in the way it should go.’ Breakfast over, he hurries down Broad¬ 
way to the marts of trade, and scuds like a business-man through crowded streets, on 
’change, and in all public places, his thoughts distracted and his calculations spoiled 
by the apparition of some daughter of Eve, who has chanced to trip past him in aU 
the witchery of her loveliness ; beautiful alike in face and figure; her elegant dress 
swelling round her person after the latest fashion; with one hand deposited in a 
side-pocket, her face cast down, innocently and gracefully sucking the knob on the 
end of her sun-shade, or biting with her small white teeth its ivory ring. Who could 
resist attractions like these ? In an instant his thoughts steal from art to nature. 
Notes, discounts, purchases and sales flee from his excited brain. All the joys of 
a happy home rise before him — a fond wife and merry children. And now Fancy 
runs over a space of twenty years; and in his mind’s eye he sees a long train of 
beautiful daughters, all walking the streets, sucking the knobs of future parasols in 
the same graceful manner as the beauty who has just passed him. * It is a curious 
fact,’ says Mr. Miller, Jr., * that although the whole sex have conspired together 
for one object, they have yet various methods of operation, all tending to the same 
grand result—botheration. There are some of the softer sex, of an amiable turn of 
mind, who think that the quiet s^'stem is the best, and they prefer to gain their objects 
by wheedling. Others, having great confidence in the assumption of authority, pre¬ 
fer to adopt a commanding manner, and trust to their powers of compulsion. Whfle 
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a third class prefer a constant and well-directed course of teazin^, believing that con¬ 
tinual dropping wears away the hardest stone. The sex may be divided into three 
grand classes ; namely: Coaxers, Drivers and Worriers. Let us glance at them 
for a moment, in their order. 

And first: when did women ever cease coaxing 7 when will they cease 7 Coax 
why, they coax from the cradle to the grave ; it comes as natural to them as smiling. 
In early life, or mature years, it is all the same. If we are children, it is * Auh ! do 
now; if you do n’t, ’pou my word, 1 ’ll never speak to you again! Auh, I think you 
might; I think you ’re mean if you do n’t.’ If we are * children of a larger growth,* 
it is: ‘ Dear William, wont you, for my sake now 7 — only once! I’m sure you cant 
refuse this one time;’ and they languish at you with their sparkling eyes, and pout 
out their ruby lips so prettily, that for the soul of you you can’t refuse ; and before 
you know it, you are completely bamboozled out of your independence and firmness. 
When CoRiOLANUs threatened to destroy Rome, who was it coaxed him to forego his 
intention, and spare the city 7 Why, the women. And when Governor Dorr under¬ 
took his last revolution, whowwas it furnished recniits for his valiant army 7 The 
Yankee girls. Just look at the superiority of female tactics in every branch of this 
* elegant accomplishment* Suppose (understand, I say * suppose') a lady wishes you 
to kiss her. Now if a man wanted such a thing, the probability is that he would ask 
for it * right out,’ or it may be, proceed to snatch one without asking at all; but if a 
damsel desires one of the * long, long’ salutes, of which Byron speaks, bow much 
more finished is her plan of operations! She has some * great secret’ to tell her lover, 
and gets behind his chair to whisper it softly in his ear; her long curls sweep over his 
face ; her balmy breath spreads incense around him ; and her * secret,’ by reason of 
her agitation, is murmured so low that he can’t distinguish a word of it; and most 
naturally, he turns his face around to catch her meaning from her eyes; and in doing 

so, his lips (accidentally, of course) meet her’s; and then-oh ! ‘ linkdd sweetness 

long drawn out’ is n’t * a touch to it;’ and the most brilliant exploits of military strategy 
are completely dimmed by this specimen of female manccuvering, which a lawyer 
would pronounce to be a clear case of ‘ obtaining a kiss under false pretences.’ This 
is just the way they coax, bewilder and bother; and if they can’t succeed in this 
manner, they make their next attempt as * Drivers.’ 

* Sam Slick says, ‘ The men hold the reins but the women tell them how to drive ;* 
and theoretically and practically, such is the fact. A woman will coax, entreat and 
languish as long as she can, and men show a disposition to comply; but let these weap¬ 
ons fail, and * presto, change !’ She comes out a perfect tyrant; scolds and berates 
us,if we are only ‘ courting;’ boxes our ears, or smacks our mouths, if we are ‘ en¬ 
gaged;’ and lectures, scratches and thumjts us if we’re ‘married.’ One who is a 
good subject for ‘ driving,’ stands no chance at all. Every effort which he makes to 
extricate himself only plunges him deeper in the difficulty ; and finally at one start 
he finishes the matter forever, and we see him safely secured, like a big cat-fish with 
a string through his gills. Did you ever remark a juvenile pussy after she has achieved 
the conquest of a poor insignificant mouse ; how she hits it a spat, and sends it here, 
and then to balance matters gives it another and sends it there ; how she shakes, cufis, 
and knocks it about until it is almost breathless, and then, should it endeavor to escape, 
puts her paw on it triumphantly, and seems to say: ‘ You run away, if you dare !’ 
If so, then you may have some slight idea of the situation of a poor fellow who is a 
good subject for* driving.* He gets a hit here, which sends him bang into a tea-party; 
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then whack ! comes another, which sends him clear into the middle of next week, at 
a pic-nic party; and whip! comes a toss up into the air, and he alights on his feet at a 
fashionable ball. And one-half of the time the unfortunate man is unconscious of his 
maltreatment; thinks it is all very nice ; that he is doing the agreeable, and making 
all these arrangements himself; when in fact the whole affair is managed by the 
lady to suit herself; and yet she has the address to make him believe that he is the 
author. And ho stands like a calf about to be led to the slaughter, while his ene¬ 
mies are getting the dripping-pan and basting-spoon ready for his roasting, and he is 
at that moment being regularly ‘ done brown.* We see occasionally in the newspa¬ 
pers accounts of marriages which take place ‘ after fifty years* courtship,* and every 
one is shocked to think of the great waste of time which has taken place, when an 
expeditious * driver* #ould have brought the wooer up to the popping-point ‘ immedi¬ 
ately, if not sooner.* The matter is very simple. Five or six hints of the superior 
attractions of Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown, with an occasional going to church with one 
or the other, or both; and then a softness of voice, and a sort of ‘ Dont-speak-to-me- 
but-go-right-straight-away-and-ask-my-pa’-ativeness,* in his presence, will soon bring 
affairs to a crisis. It is all very nice for a beau to have no rival, but it is sometimes the 
source of great procrastination, when one or two appearances of some good-looking 
man with whiskers would have sharpened up the ideas of the lagging admirer won¬ 
derfully, and he would have been in great haste to have married his inamorata for 
fear some body else would get her. It is said that there are other ways of * driving* 
which are not quite so pleasant; but as t!ie present generation has been made very 
well acquainted with some of the ways in which it is done, it is thought hardly neces¬ 
sary to discuss the matter here ; yet those who wish to study this branch of the science, 
are referred for particulars to the melancholy narrations of the patient and long- 
suffering Job Caudlb. But to change the sad picture, suppose that * in conclusion* 
we say a word or two of * Worriers?* 

When a man can*t be led, he must be driveq; and when he can*t be driven, he 
must be worried. There *s a smile when he *s willing, a frown when he *s sullen, and 
a scolding when he’s stubborn. The fact has been long ascertained, that teazing is the 
most delightful thing which a woman can do; it is so easy, so pleasant, and puts her 
in such an amiable state of mind. Just let her get fair game, an old bachelor, for ex¬ 
ample, and don’t she worry ? — first one way and then another. Now it is, ‘ Why 
don’t you get married, Mr. Simpkins? I’m sure you’re old enough.* And then, 
‘ Oh! who *d have such an old dried-up * specimen* as you are ? I don’t wonder that 
you are not married ; such fusty, stingy, cross, sour old wretches seldom are.* Or if 
it should be a coquette, with some ill-used victim dangling after her, looking as thin 
as a fishing-rod and as lugubrious as a sick monkey; sighing like a bellows and 
groaning like a dry cart-wheel; then if she does not care about * driving* him to ex¬ 
tremities, but prefers to worry him, for the fun of the thing, what a happy opportu¬ 
nity to exercise this amiable characteristic ! She goes with him to a ball, and dances 
all the evening with Mr. Johnson ; she engages to go with him on the next Sabbath 
evening to hear the Rev. Dr. Poundtext preach, and before he reaches the bouse 
she is off with Mr. Jenkins ; he visits her and finds her so much entertained with 
the conversation of Mr. Jones, that she does not look at him all the evening; and all 
this time the unfortunate wight views the whole proceeding in much the same light 
as a fittle dog looks at a big one, when the big one runs away with the little one’s 
bone; * grins horribly a ghastly smile tries to make-believe that it is a^good joke, a 
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very good joke, wliile all the time rage is gnawing at his heart, and every circumstance 
portends that there will shortly be a grand blow-up. Positively it is a shame that 
they worry the men so; and yet ‘ some people’ say that they are not so much to 
blame, after all. ‘ They say’ that tlie men encourage them in it, and as long as they 
do so, they must expect that the women will smile, provoke, bother, and tease them. 
.Now, if an unfortunate love-stricken youth is troubled by the smile of Beauty, do 
you think that if sho knows it to be the fact, she will ‘ stop it V Not a bit of it! 
It is more than likely that on the next occasion she sees him, she will smile more 
sweetly than ever; and he, silly fool! instead of bracing up his nerves, and flying to 
‘ a lodge in some vast wilderness,’ what does he do ? Why, like a frightened horse, 
he rushes into the flames again with his eyes wide open ! So that after all he is more 
to blame than his sweet-heart; and ift any accident happens, 1ft the coroner’s jury 
bring in a verdict of * Sarved him right !* All which is respectfully submitted to the 
consideration of our * loving’ readers, here and elsewhere. 


Concise Conclusion of the * Capital Story of Capital Punishment.’ — We left 
Professor Kilmarnock, it will be remembered, quite distrait at the trick which had 
been played upon him by the old Dutchman, who regardless of * trouble and expense* 
obstinately declined to be hung. The wag however who had led the professor into 
his pleasant predicament, in some remorse at the extent of the depiction which he 
had undergone, lent his advice and assistance in furtherance of a plan which was to 
reimburse him for his pecuniary sacrifices. He represented to him that it would be 
quite as advantageous to science, and much more pleasant to an audience, if the ex¬ 
periments which he bad intended for the murderer were to be made on animals; and 
he marvelled why they should have been so stupid as not to have thought of this be¬ 
fore. He offered to arrange every thing before evening in such a manner that no 
one should be disappointed. The good friend who thus put his shoulder to the wheel 
in time of need was called * Captain Jackson ;’ and the first thing he did was to de¬ 
spatch a bell-man through the streets, giving notice that the exhibition would take 
place that evening, and inviting the inhabitants to attend, ‘ for the honor of science 
and Cincinnati.’ He next purchased, (of a gentleman wlio had got tired of him,) 
for four dollars, a bear, about two-thirds grown, and received as a present a large 
woolly dog, whose fat condition and venerable years had rendered him useless to his 
owner. Boys were sent also in all directions to make prisoners of frogs, of which 
there is no scarcity in those parts. By seven o’clock the Circus was literally 
crammed; for the idea had gone abroad that there would be quite as much sport as 
science, and the union of the two presented an irresistible attraction. In the centre 
of the arena, on a stout wooden table, stood the galvanic battery; and on one side, 
facing the audience, sat in an arm-chair Professor Kilmarnock ; on the other was a 
stout red-headed Irishman, by the name of Mulloney, whohad volunteered his ser¬ 
vices for the sake of having a nearer view of the fun. On a bench at the back of 
the battery sat three fat, shining, grinning negroes; and at one end of the bench 
stood a covered basket with the frogs. Right and left, farther forward than the 
group aforesaid, and nearer the audience, stood two large pedestals, which usually 
bore colossal busts of Washington and La Fayette. These were now displaced, 
and on the top of one was chained the bear, and on the other the dog. The 
bear, having been bred in the woods, was something of a philosopher, and did not 
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covet fuch an honorable and exalted situation ; for he kept nyioin^ the length of his 
chain, and occasionally clambering slowly round the pillar to the top, giving at short 
intervals a discontented growl. The dog sat quietly blinking slowly round on the peo¬ 
ple, with an air of patient dissatisfaction and injured innocence, which plainly said, 
‘ I disapprove entirely of all this, and wash my paws of the whole proceedings.* 

When the people had arrived and settled themselves in their seats, the professor 
- aroee, bowing and smiling, and came forward just midway between the bear and 
the dog: * Gentlemen and leddies,* he commenced, flourishing a white cambric hand¬ 
kerchief, * no, leddies and gentlemen, I mean,’ with another flourish of his mouchoir, 
• you are aw-assembled, for which I thank you ;* here he pressed his hand on his 
heart; * and all I can say is, that I hope the instruction may be equal to my grati¬ 
tude. With your leave, we will first commence by experiments on the bear * Here 
he made a motion to one of the negroes, who came forward with a noose, and threw 
it dexterously round the bear’s neck. After a few struggles, the animal fell heavily 
down ; upon which the professor ordered him to be brought to the battery, and pro¬ 
ceeded to open a nerve. But bruin had been * playing possum ;* for the moment the 
knife pricked his skin, up he jumped, and gave chase after the professor and negroes, 
who ran at their utmost speed round and round the arena. Mulloney jumped on 
the vacant pedestal, laughing, waving a red pocket-handkerchief, hurrahing, and 
shouting, ‘ Catch him, you naigers! shake hands with him by the fut !* The men 
and boys hurrahed, the ladies shrieked ; and to have heard the din, you would have 
thought Confusion had gone crazy. After several rounds, stumbles, and falls, the 
pnreued rallied, closed upon the bear, and finally strangled the poor beast outright. 
On making an incision for the nerve, the unfortunate professor severed a vein, and 
the blood spouted over his face and vest, to the terror of some of the spectators, who 
fainted, and to the great amusement of others, who laughed heartily to see the nice 
professor so disagreeably bespattered. He wiped off the sanguineous stains, bound 
the vein, and prepared to operate upon what he called a nerve. * Noo, leddies and 
gentlemen, in twa minutes ye will see him stand on his ain feet; and do n’t be af¬ 
frighted if he growl just as when alive.* But who can paint the poor profesBor*s 
dismay, when he found that the trough, which was an unlincd wooden box, had 
leaked, and that the acid and water could not act on the plates! This, in deep 
mortification, he was obliged to confess. But being somewhat reassured by the 
cheers of the good-natured audience, ho offered for their amusement to kill the dog. 
Here Towser began to howl piteously ; but as the cry ‘ No dog ! no dog !* resounded 
through the house, he brightened up at once, and from that moment seemed himself 
to enjoy the scene. * Then,’ said he, ‘ we will try the frogs.’ Being near-sighted, 
he opened the basket rather wide; when, flip ! flap! flop! went the lively con¬ 
tents ; and one of the negroes cried out, ‘ Massa, doy all oflf but two !* And sure 
enough, they were all off but two. It was now their turn to be the chasers, instead 
of the chased; and oflf they went after the frogs, with as much good-will as the 
bear had displayed in his pursuit after them, a short time before. In the excitement 
of the scene, the professor’s foot slipped on the spot where ho had opened the vein 
of the bear: he fell and rolled over in the mixture of blood and tan, and rose amid 
shouts'and yells of laughter. ‘ Kilmarnock ! Kilmarnock for ever ! A speech ! a 
speech !* rang through the house, interspersed with whistling, drumming, hissing and 
stamping. But the professor had sunk into his chair, so overpowered by shame and 
chagrin that he was unable to utter a word. 
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Here Muli/)net came to his aid, and once more jumping upon the pedestal, at 
length obtained a hearing. * Ladies and gentlemen,’ ho began, * 1 am sure my poor 
friend can feelingly say with the frogs, ‘ What is sport to you is death to me ;* so no 
more pelting for a speech. I assure you, on my honor, that you have this evening 
witnessed an exhibition such as civilized Europe has never had the privilege of look¬ 
ing upon ; and such an one, though it is probable you all expect to be octogenarians, 
as it is not likely you will ever again behold. Ladies and gentlemen of Cincinnati, 
on your account our friend is plunged into a ‘ brown study,’ which I am sure you 
are too polite and well-bred to interrupt; and as the performance has closed, I hope 
you will consider the curtain to have fallen.’ A round of applause followed; the 
people dispersed in high good humor; and a shrewd Yankee, who saw them file off 
at the door, said he ‘ guessed a'ter all the exhibition bad n’t turned out such a bad 
speculation.’ But however well it might have mended the hole in the professor’s 
pocket, it left a gaping and incurable wound in his self-esteem. He felt that it 
would ever after be ridiculous to talk on his favorite sciences in Cincinnati. The pet 
vanity of his life, (and who of us has not fostered some such flattering ideal ?) had 
suddenly been tom from its hiding-place, and exposed to the merciless scofis and 
jeers of a whole city. And though he was by no means aware of all this, for like 
most theorists he attributed his practical failure to all causes but the true one, still 
there was a diminution of self-consequence, suflicient to make him extremely un¬ 
easy. Like others — and the mistake usually lasts for life with those who apply no 
severer tests than talk — he bad mistaken admiration for capacity ; and had taken 
words, which are but the shadows of knowledge, for its body and substance. The 
professor never afterward felt at heme in Cincinnati, and in a short time removed to 
New-Orleans, in the atmosphere of which most cosmopolitan metropolis he regained 
all his former confidence. This, however, he did not long enjoy; for he got a 
crotchet into his head that chloride was so certain a disinfecting agent, that he re¬ 
solved to prove its efficacy by staying in the city one summer, while the yellow fever 
was raging in all its borders. With a little pot of chloride in his hand, he confi¬ 
dently entered the infected districts ; and many of the sufferers in the hospitals had 
reason to remember the kind ‘ Scotch doctor’ who so fearlessly and assiduously en¬ 
deavored to relieve their distress. But poor man! in his hour of need no kind hand 
performed for him the like services. He had been missed from his boarding-house 
only two days ; indeed, his absence was scarcely noticed, before they went to look 
for him ; when, sad to relate, they found him in the last agonies of existence. He 
must have been taken so suddenly and severely ill, when alone in his office, as to be 
unable to call for assistance. And what must he not have suffered during those two 
dreadful days, without one to speak a kind word, or to give him a drop of water! 
Thus closely in the journey of life jostled together Comedy and Tragedy! We say 
‘journey of life' because wo are assured by our correspondent that the circumstances 
narrated in the preceding sketch were of actual occurrence, and that the details are 
true to the letter. A perusal of the narrative has awakened in our mind the re¬ 
membrance of a similarly ludicrous scene, which occurred with a fellow-student in 
one of the interior towns of our glorious ‘ Empire State,* and at which we have 
sometimes even ‘ laughed in our sleep.’ When time and opportunity shall serve, we 
may endeavor to jot down a description of it, for the gratification of our readers. If 

the mad wag H-, who was so conspicuous an actor on the occasion referred to, 

will refresh our memory a little as to the inceptive incidents, he will oblige us. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — In passing through the avenues 
and other thoroughfares of the metropolis, you will notice an abundance of setter 
dogs. One of this breed is stationed at nearly every grocery, being excellent on the 
watch, and decidedly repugnant to rats. They have a peculiarly knowing look, with 
their eye-brows brushed up stiffly. It is no disparagement, yet one of them bears a 
remarkable resemblance to a certain judge in a neighboring State ; but * we name no 
parties.* Certainly their looks do not belie them, as we (^an testify by instances of 
their sagacity which have fallen under our own notice, or which have come to us on 
the direct testimony of their owners. An esteemed friend informs us that he once 
knew a grocer in an adjacent country town who was in the habit of going frequently 
to the city by rail-road for the purchase of goods, returning by the afternoon train at 
four o’clock. His dog Ponto, at that time or thereabout, would slip out of doors and 
sit upon the steps, with the ah of an old deaf man who listens with the hollow of his 
hand placed behind his ear. At the first striking of the bell which announced the 
coming of the train, he started upon a dog-trot for the di6p6t, about a quarter of a 
mile distant; and getting upon a high platform, where he could look into the cars as 
they rolled past, curiously inspected their contents, as a child would look out for his 
father; when, having recognized his master in the crowd, his eyes danced with joy, 
and he wagged his peculiarly short tail in the delight of recognition. But of this the 
charm consisted in the manner, which cannot easily be described. * I once had my¬ 
self a dog of this breed,’ said our friend, * who from being much spoken to from his 
tender puppyhood, understood the meaning of any plain sentence of the English lan¬ 
guage. He sat upon the rug and listened to conversations with much interest if they 
related to common topics, but if they had to do with metaphysics he went to sleep. 
One day, in order to try him, I ordered him to take a basket into the yard and fill it 
with chips. He immediately seized one with his teeth, carried it out, picked up the 
broad hickory chips, filled it, and bringing it in, placed it upon the hearth.’ Shortly 
after this, his owner came within an ace of losing him in a very melanchdly way. In 
a scuffling warfare with a cat, he was so unfortunate as to fall into a deep well. 
Having procured a rope and grappling irons, with much difficulty they succeeded in 
drawing him to the top, when he slipped and fell again to the bottom. This occur¬ 
red three times; at last ho was got out and laid upon the stable-floor ‘ for dead.* Ho 
came however slowly to himself, but seemed to be in a precarious state, when sud¬ 
denly he discovered a rat; and forgetting ‘ the pit out of which he had been digged,' 
with the small life which was yet in him he leaped up and took the life of the rat. 
This quickened his pulses; and the next day he was in the granary, active and well 
as usual. With permission, ladies and gentlemen, we will now change the subject to 
Goats. We have often been much amused with the maimers of those animals ‘ after 
this kind’ whose education is mainly metropolitan. Nature, it satisfactorily appears, 
will vindicate herself in spite of all obstacles. The goat is bom with a ‘ wild disposi¬ 
tion.’ He loves to poise himself on the precipice, and to overleap the chasm. What 
can he do in the great city, where the cone of every hill is shaved down, and inacces¬ 
sible walls of brick and mortar take the place of the hill-side and the valley? He does 
as well as he can under such circumstances. He takes the best substitute, even as the 
swan will sully his white feathers in a muddy pool, for lack of the brilliant waters of 
the flowing stream. Not long smee, before the ruins of the late * great fire’ were 
cleared away, we noticed, in the midst of rubbish and piles of brick, a high wall Stand- 
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ing in a ticklish attitude, narrow at the base but widening at the top, and projecting over 
with its loose brick at a sharp and threatening angle. At this very place stood an old 
goat, with long white beard, looking over the artificial crags and wide-spread ruin with 
silent dignity and satisfaction- The samphire-gatherer’s hold was not more dangerous. 
We have very much enjoyed latterly the belligerent tricks of a ram, who stands nearly 
the whole time under a wagon where Bleecker-street empties itself into Abingdon- 
Square. A month ago, when his forehead, as Horace has it, was just ‘ turgid with 
coming horns,’ some boys were plaguing him in a shameful manner. He took it pretty 
well, save that he occasionally reared up with great perpendicularity, and with his 
head threateningly lowered, reminded us, for a moment, of that verse in * Don Juan,* 
which Coleridge pronounces the most classic in the poem: 

* A BAND of children round a snow-while ram 
There wreathe his venerable head with flowers, 

While peaceful os if still an unweaned lamb. 

The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 
His sober head, majestically tame, ' 

Aud eats from out the hand, or playful lowers 
His head in act to butt, or kindly then 
Yielding to their small hande, draws back again.* 

The boys were evidently taking advantage o£ the good-nature of the animal. * Wait 
till he gets a month older,’ said a by-stander; * you won’t sarve him that way then, I 
guess.’ Yesterday, just about a month from the time spoken of, we saw the boys at 
their old trick of tormenting the ram. The prophecy turned out to be correct He 
* would n’t stand it’ any longer. He not only drove his enemies from the ground; ho 
pursued them through the halls of a half-finished building, up the avenue, and indeed 
pressed them so sore, that interference became necessary. He then retreated beneath 
his wagon, where he sat looking as sober and majestic as a judge. A few remarks 
upon PigSf ladies and gentlemen, will conclude the present discourse. City pigs 
have a hard time of it, as indeed they ought, having * no business there.’ Scarce one 
of them has a whole ear; their tails have been tom off; and what with being bitten, 
scalded, kicked, run over by the omnibii, and anticipated in the revenues of the gut¬ 
ters by scavengers, they are far from being rid of the ‘ ills which flesh is heir ta’ Yet 
they are not altogether wanting even in a higher instinct We noticed in coming up 
this morning an overgrown ‘ porker’ poking his nose slyly around a comer. He evi¬ 
dently had an eye on a dog who was coming down the street, spreading consternation 
in his path. The old fellow retreated in good time, and quietly placed himself behind 
a large hogshead which stood by a grocery, holding his breath, and refraining from 
even so much as a gentle grunt, until he saw his enemy had passed by, when he came 
forth and breakfasted on some potato-peelings with immense satisfaction. . . . What 
a beautiful illustration is that in ‘ Ion’ of the assurance which human affection and 
Iqve give us of a reunion with the departed in another and a better world ! ‘ When 

thou art gone,’ asks Clemanthe, ‘ shall we never see each other ?’ To which Ion re¬ 
plies in words pregnant with spiritual meaning and undying aflection: 

-*Yes! 

I've asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow for ever; of the stars. 

Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory : all were dumb ; but now. 

While thus I gaze upon thy living face, 

I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish; we th^l meet 
Again, Clrosanthe !’ 
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And who shall doubt it ? * • • Henry Inhan, the gifted artist, the pleasant com¬ 
panion, the warm friend, the fond husband and father, has * passed on !* His bodily 
presence has ceased to be with us. His observant eye, never closed to the charms of 
God’s beautiful creation, has opened upon immortal scenes of perennial verdure. A 
companion of the innumerable * shining ones’ whose faces are * like the light,’ walk¬ 
ing amid green pastures and by the side of still waters in a * better country,’ his soul 
drinks with ineffable delight effulgent hues which outvie all that his mind had con¬ 
ceived or his pencil portrayed while on the earth. The death of our friend was not 
unexpected to his family nor to himself: * On giving,’ says a contemporary, * the last 
touch to his ‘ October Afternoon,* a painting finished during the month of October 
last, and which was almost bis last production, h% remarked that he * had painted his 
last picture.’ A mutual friend, in paying a feeble tribute to his memory, well re¬ 
marks, that * Rarely does there pass away from earth a man whose life more en¬ 
deared him to those who knew him than Inman. He had all the qualities which go 
to the making up of a true man; and so genial was his character; so full of every 
thing which could qualify a companion, and form a fnend; so abounding was his 
eloquent conversation with the riches of a cultivated and well-stored mind ; with sug¬ 
gestive philosophy, sparkling wit, genuine humor and illustrative anecdote ; so keenly 
did he enjoy life and life’s blessings, and the many friends that enjoyed it too, and 
the more for his companionship; and all thA too while Disease was weighing him 
down with her heavy crushing hand; that we could hardly realize the fact of his 
being destined to an early grave. He has gone in and out among the wide circle of 
his friends and acquaintances, for many years, laying up stores of future association 
with his memory, and rearing all the while a beautiful and enduring monument of 
his excelling genius. To few in our country in their own life-time has Fame sounded 
a clearer and more assuring pean than that which she has breathed over the easel of 
Inman. He was one of the elect of Genius, to whom was vouchsafed the glorious 
vision of his own immortality.’ • • • A clergyman in one of the Southern states, 
noted for the easy polish of his manners, and especially for the beauty of his pen¬ 
manship, had a favorite slave, who fell deeply in love with a sable-beauty on a neigh¬ 
boring plantation. The ardor of the flame that consumed him was such that it at 
length overcame his bashfuluess ; and he begged his master in most moving terms to 
write a * lub-letter’ for hun. The master at once consented; and after writing a 
long and flowery epistle, in the most approved love-letter style, and in faultless chiro- 
graphy^ read it over to the expectant ‘ darky.’ He seemed much delighted with it, 
and allowed his master to fold and almost finish directing it, when a shade passed 
over his shining countenance; and looking exceedingly puzzled, he burst forth : ‘ Ob 
Lord ! Massa, dat nebber do! Nebber do, in dis ’varsal world !’ * Why, how now 

PoMPKY ? what is the matter ? What is it that displeases you in the letter ?’ ‘ Why, 

Massa ! you Tamed gemman, and not know dat I —and even poor Pomp, he know 7 
Oh ! Lord-gorra! I thought white folk know somethin* /’ (This last was an aside.) 
Do n’t you see, you nebber finish lub-letter? You not say, ‘ Please excudge de bad 
writing!” • • • Among the ‘ club-laws of London, in the elder time, at least among 
those of one of the clubs of London, were the following, which seem to us to par¬ 
take somewhat of the chwacter of * sanitary regulations:’ * If any member absents 
himself he shall forfeit a penny, unless in case of sickness or imprisonment; if he 
tells stories in the club that are not true, he shall forfeit for every third lie a half- 
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penny. If any member brings his wife into the club, he shall pay for whatever she 
dnnks or smokes ; and if his wife comes to fetch him home from the club, she shall 
speak to him outside the door. None shall be admitted into the club that is of the 
same trade with any other member of it; and no one of the club shall have his 
clothes or shoes mended but by a brother member.* This strikes us as something 
like ‘ a close corporation.* • • • In reading over ‘ L. S. N.*s article*, we are reminded 
of a passage in the manuscript collegiate poem, to which we made a brief reference 
in a late number: 

* Imperial Fashion ! thy impartial care 
Thiui^s most momentous and most trivial share; 

Now crushing conscience as a vulgar foe, 

And now a waist, and now perchance a toe; 

At once for pfetols and the polka votes, 

And shapes alike our characters and coats; 

The gravest problem that the world divides, 

And lightest riddle, in a breath decides : 

If wrong may not,by circumstance, be right? 

If black cravats be more * genteel* than white ? 

If by her 'bishop* or her grace alone 
A ro^ lady or a church is known ?’ 


* To-day she slowly drags a cumbrous trail, 

And Ton rejoices in its length of tail; 

To-morrow, cbangiug her capricious sport. 

She trims her flounces just as much too short; 

To-day right jauntily a hat she wears , 

That scarce aifords a shelter to her ears; 

To-morrow, haply searching long in vain. 

You spy her face far down a Leghorn-lane.’ 

The leading paper in the present number will arrest the attention and sustain the 
interest of the reader. It proceeds from the pen of Major G. Tochman, a native of 
Poland, now a naturalized citizen of this * asylum for the oppressed,* and a counsellor 
at law of the Supreme Court of the United States. He is descended from an ancient 
and noble family, of the armorial *Dolenga* and is a nephew of John Skrzynecki, 
the celebrated General-in-Chief of the Polish army, who in 1830-’31 caused the Rus¬ 
sian Autocrat’s throne to tremble. Mr. Tochman entered the ‘ Revolutionary Army 
of Poland in 1830 as a volimteer, and in a few months was promoted to the rank of 
major, and obtained the Gold Cross of Honor, ^Virtuti MilitarV On his arrival in 
France, in 1834, he was elected by his fellow-exiles Vice-President of the Polish Coun¬ 
cil. In 1837 he came to America, and soon obtained a professorship in the College of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Anxiety to serve the cause of his native land induced him in 
1839 to resign his professorship. In the course of the succeeding five yearft he has 
won golden opinions among us as a public lecturer. He also made himself favorably 
known by the triumphant controversy with a correspondent of the ‘ National Intelli¬ 
gencer,* who over the signature of ‘ Tacitus’ attempted to sketch the history of the 
Northern nations of Europe, and ventured to decry Poland and the Poles. During his 
various tours in the United States, Major Tochman studied our institutions and laws, 
and as has been seen, has qualified himseff to take the highest degree of the American 
bar. His residence is in this city, where he devotes himself with assiduity and suc¬ 
cess to the duties of his profession. • • • Every reader of the Knickerbocker will 
remember Ollapod’s account of the bill that was rendered by an Italian * buster* to 
our estimable friend and fellow-citizen, Mr. Philip Hone, for busts of Washington and 
Shakspeare: ‘ Mr. Huon, Squar: Busto Vaccenton and Busto Guispier,* so much 
monies. The ‘ Courier and Enquirer* gives even a better specimen than this, of E/ig- 
lish acquirements in the vernacular. It seems that an American sailor, on a recent 
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arrival at Liverpool, hired a horse to ride a short distance into the country; but a 
sailor on a frolic does not always return with as much punctuality as some other classes 
of equestrians, and on this occasion the horse and rider not coming back exactly at the 
time stipulated, the horse was sent for by the owner. The next day the bill was pre¬ 
sented ; so much for ^Anorsafadat and so much for * Agitinonimome /’ It requires a 
little study to find out that this means so much for * An ’orse ’alf a day,’ and so much for 
‘ A-gitin’on’im’ome!’ • • • We‘ say nothing’of the series commenced in the present 
number under the title of 'Lights and Shadows of Fashionable Life /* but if our readers 
do not find in the author — to whose person or whereabout by-the-by we have not the 
slightest cue — a writer of rare endowments; a keen observer, who with a faithful pen¬ 
cil sketches ‘ what he sees, and part of which he is set us down as no soothsayer. 
Apropos of the present initial paper: Mr. Schemil, being invisible, cannot of course 
correct his own proofs; and as one of the sheets passed to the press without the revi¬ 
sion of the Editor, we must ask the reader to correct the two following errors: Near 
the top of page twenty-nine, for ‘ To have toastei^your friends,’ etc., read ‘ roasted;' 
and in the thirty-second lino of the one hundred and thirtieth page, for ‘ and least of 
all,’ etc., read ‘ nor least of all.’ • • • An artist painted Love and Time, the latter 
with two wings outspread, and ‘ Love without a feather.’ The pictures were admired 
by a young lady on the eve of her marriage : 


Copies of each the <lamebepok6 ; 

The artirit, ere he «lrcw a stroke, 
Reversed his old opinions, 

And straicrlitway to the fair one brings 
Time in his turn devoid of wings, 

And Cupid with two pinions. 


* What blunder *a this!’ the lady criat: 
’No blunder, Madam,’ he replies, 

I hope I’m not so stupid: 

Each has his pinions in his day, 

Time, before marriage, flies away, 
And after marriage, Cupid.* 


Do n’t let us say any thing however to discourage the already half-yielding bache¬ 
lor. Let him still bear in mind that ‘ Men are like masonry, never to be depended 
upon until they settle' . . . Nothing is more characteristic of your true Frenchman 
than his irrepressible curiosity, which he will often gratify at the expense of danger, 
and sometimes at the risk of his life. In matters of science, by the way, this peculiarity 
of the ‘ grand nation’ has been of great service to mankind. A friend relates a story 
pleasantly illustrative of this insatiable national impulse. A young Parisian lawyer, 
accustomed only to French breakfasts, arrived in the morning at Dover on his way 
to London, was surprised to find a robust John Bull seated at a small side-table, 
loaded with meats and their accompaniments. He surveyed him attentively for a mo¬ 
ment or two, and then began to soliloquize in an * undress rehearsal’ of the sparse 
English at his command : ‘ Mon Dieu !’ said he, * can it be posseeble zat cet gentil- 
homme is ete hees brekfaste ? Nevare minds; 1 shall, I sink I shall ask heem. 
‘ Monsieur! I am stranger. Vill you ’av ze politesse to tell me wezzer zat is your 
brekfaste or your denay wat you eat?’ John rises with indignation, his cheeks dis¬ 
tended with a large portion of his substantial meal, and is about to resent what he 
deems an affront; but discretion gets the belter of valor, and he sits down again to 
resume his meal. The Frenchman pafees the floor dubiously for some minutes, 
until his enhanced curiosity overcomes his temporary timidity, when he again accosts 
the sharp-set son of * perfidious Albion‘ Sare, if you knew de reezon wherefor* I 
rek-quire for know wezzer zat is your brekfaste or your denay wat you ete, you 
would ’av ze politesse to tell me immediate, and sans offence.’ John was silent, as 
before, but his face actually glowed with excitement and suppressed passion. All 
these evidences of displeasure however were lost upon the curious traveller, who 
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once more addressed his * unwilling witness,’ and this time fairly bronght him to the 
use of his speech ; for he rose in great anger, accused the Frenchman of having in* 
suited him; a blow followed, and a duel was the * net purport and upshot* of the 
affair. Ha4 the Frenchman’s curiosity been satisfied, he would doubtless have been 
more steady-handed; *but Destiny had willed it otherwise.’ Bull’s bullet pierced 
him, and the wound was decided to be mortal. Englishmen are seldom ill-tempered 
upon a full stomach: our hero relented; he was filled with remorse at having shot 
the poor fellow on so slight a provocation, and was most anxious to make amends for 
hb fault. * My friend,’ said he to the dying man, * it grieves me much that 1 should 
have been so rash as to lose my temper in so trifling a matter; and if there b any 
way in which I can serve you, rest assured you have only to name it, and 1 will faith¬ 
fully perform your last request.’ * Vill you, my fren* ? — zen,* said hb victim, writhing 
in the agonies of death, * if you will he so kind as tell me wezzer xat was your 
brekfaste or your denay wat you ete, I shall die eer’ mosh content /’ • > • Can you 
inform us, reader, who b the au^or of the following noble lines? We have re¬ 
peated them to not a few persons, but have never been able satisfactorily to establish 
their paternity. They purport to have been found in a case containing a human skele¬ 
ton: 

Behold thiii ruin! was a skull * 

Once of ethereal spirit full! 

This narrow cell was life *s retreat, 

This space was Thought’s mysterious seat; 

What beauteous pictures filled this spot I 
What dreams of pleasure, long forgot: 

Nor love, nor joy, nor Hope, nor fear, 

Has loft one trace or record here! 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye *, 

But start not at the dismal void! 

If social love that eye employ’d, 

If with no lawless fire it Ream’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d. 
That eye shall be forever bright 
When stars and suns have lost their JigbL 

Here, in this silent cavern, hung 
The ready, swift, and tuneful tuuguO; 

If Falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

And when it could not praise, was chain’d; 
If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, * 

Yet gentle concord never broke; 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee 
When death uuveils eternity I 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine. 

Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem; 

Can nothing now avail to them; 

But, if the Page of Truth they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on Wealth or Fame! 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty tr^. 

If from the bowers of joy they fled 
To soothe Affliction’s humble bed ; 

If Grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 
And home to Virtue’s lap return’d ; 
These feet with angel’s wings shall vie. 
And tread the palace of the sky! 


It was our privilege and great pleasure to be present as a guest the other even¬ 
ing at a < feast of reason and flow of soul,’ to which, although not a public one, we 
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nwy be pardoned for advertm^. Several Scottish gentlemen assembled, with a few 
friends, to do honor to the memory of Borns, their custom every twelvemonth. 
The best of cordial feeling and good fellow^ip prevailed; wit and mirth, the song, 
the repartee, the anecdote, enlivened the time; and each one retired, somewhere in 
the ‘wee short hours ayont the twal,» satisfied that whether or no there was metal 
enough in a sword to be beaten into a ploughshare, there would at least be no use for 
the weapon between two nations speaking a common language, that was not quite as 
harmless for evil as that honored agricultural implement The remarks of the chair¬ 
man, on rising to propose the initial toast of the evening, were exceedingly appropriate, 
and occasionally eloquent Among other characteristics of Burns’s writings, he al¬ 
luded to their nationality. ‘ Like cream, it floats on the surface of all his works; it 
mingles in his humor as well as in his tenderness: it is never offensive to an English 
ear; there is nothing narrow-souled in it He rejoiced in Scotland’s ancient glory and 
strength ; he bestowed his afiection on her heathery mountains, as well as on her ro¬ 
mantic vales; he gloried in the worth of her husbandmen and in the loveliness of her 
maidens. The brackeny glens and brae-sides of the North were more welcome 
to his sight than would have been the sunny dales of Italy, fragrant with ungathered 
grapes.* The speaker gave the following capital anecdote, which he had from the 
lips of one of the ‘ twa friens* referred to: ‘ In the grenadier company of a Scottish 
regiment, forming part of the British army in Spain, were two privates, known Eimong 
their companions as the * twa friens,’ from the steadinessiif their mutual attachment, 
and otherwise much respected for propriety of conduct In one of the last skirmishes 
that took place among the Lower Pyrenees, when the brave British soldiers drove 
their opponents from one entrenched height to another to the very confines of the * sa¬ 
cred territory,’ one of the ‘ firiens’ received a severe wound in the thigh. During the 
few weeks the troops were in cantonment, previous to entering France, the wounded 
of the regiment lay in a church, and among them the individual now mentioned. His 
friend, in the intervals of duty, affectionately watched over him. On one occasion, 
while visiting and cheering the sick of his own company, finding himself placed within 
a few feet of their bed, but in a position where he remained unseen, he could not forbear 
stopping to admire the behaviour of the ‘ twa friens and as he confessed, his heart 
melted even to tears on bearing their conversation. ‘ Jamie,’ said the wounded man, 

‘ I feel sae strang the day, that I fain would hear you read to me.* * I am most will¬ 
ing,* replied his companion, ‘ but I fear we can get nae books here, and it’s far to my 
quarters; an ye ken, I dinna like to leave you.* ‘ Look,* was the answer, * in my 
knapsacjp ; there’s twa botdLS there — the Bible and Burns’s poems. If ye read,* 
continueid he, looking up to his friend with a grateful smile, * I dinna muckle care 
which ye get* But seeing. his companion look grave, and rather displeased, the pa¬ 
tient immediately added: ‘ Oh, dinna think, Jamie, I undervalue the Word o* Truth, 
or wad compare the divine wi’ ony human production; but what I mean is, that in 
my present condition, my mind, when ye read Burns, wad be sure to turn on some¬ 
thing gude; for his descriptions are sae clear and sae sweet, that they bring ither days 
and ither places to mind; my pains are forgot; my thoughts wander far away; our 
ain hame rises before me, wi’ its green knowes, gowans, and glinting bum; and oh! 
Jamie ! I think upon my mither, and upon Jeanib ; and my heart, a’ the same as wi’ the 
Bible, rises to Gon, through whose kind poovidence I hope to return, never to leave them 
nor Scotland mair !* No wonder * the soldiers mingled their sobs and tears together* at 
▼OL. ZXYU. 24 
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this touching picture. • • • The Boston Morning Post, in commending the review 
of Mr. Poe’s poems in our leist number, takes exception to the inference which might 
be drawn from our remarks, that Mr. Poe really ‘ humbugged^ the courteous people 
of Boston in his poem of ^Al Aaraaf* In justice to the Bostonians, we make the 
annexed extract from the * Post’s notice: 

''Now in reference to this ' humbugging.' the plain truth is as follows. Mr. PoE delivered a poem 
which he said was not' didactic,’ before a large audience in this city. He spoke in a baby voice, and 
but a very small proportion of those present could have heard more than one word in ten, while very 
few could have told whether the piece was prose or verse, had it not been for the sing-song reading 
of the author. Among those who did hear it, there was but one opinion of its demerits, during its Je- 
Itesry.as expressed by nods, winks, smiles and yawns. Nearly if not quite half the audience actu¬ 
ally left the hall before the conclusion of the reading, aud those who remained were actuated by 
feelings of politeness toward a stranger, who, though sadly disappointing them, had done perhaps 
as veil as he teas able. If Mr. Poe h'as ever humbugged anybody in this city into the belief that 
what he delivered was poetry, because it came from him, we should like to see the person. It is true 
that the audience did not know that the poem was written in the 'tenth year* of the author; they 
only knew that it was sad stuff. Moreover, we defy Mr. Poe to find twenty people in the land, out of 
his immediate circle, (if he has one,) a majority of whom have ever seen or heard of half the versee 
he has manufactured. Let us hear no more of this ‘ humbugging* the Bostonians, who from kindly 
feelings to a stranger heard in silence that which they knew was balderdash, or who silently left a 
place from which they felt the ' poet’ ought to have been expelled. And yet he boasts of his conduct! 
But to pass to a more pleasant topic,’ etc* 

Gunpowder, and whatever fiery thing relates thereto, being apparently uppermost 
in the minds of our patriotic countrymen just now, any thing about artillery is sure 
to command a hearing. ‘ Young America’ (will she never get over her youth?) like 
the Philadelphia firemen, ||pms bent upon having a row — for the good of the ex¬ 
citement merely. What patriot can think of the Pacific, ‘ ay, and every sand that 
glitters on its'shore,’ (^glitters* is good!) and long retain pacific thoughts? ‘No 
peace !’ is the popular cry, ‘ but plenty of field-pieces;’ and the monosyllable gun af¬ 
fords the political p\mster so ready an association with the name of Oregon, that it 
can hardly fail to catch the eye at the present moment, when our national wags at 
Washington are making themselves so merry about bloodshed, and have such funny 
things to say of annexation and 

-' cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscades, Spanish blades. 

Steam-frigates, stockade-forts aud seventy-fours.’ 

. Let US not however fall into the lamentable vein of belicose buffoonery so observable 
in Congress, touching this matter of gunnery. Note especially the burlesque resolu¬ 
tions (it is to be hoped they were a joke) of that mad Alabamian, Felix M’Connell, 
for the annexation of Ireland ! Mr. M’Connell, by-the-by, never falls short of him¬ 
self ; and from the universal felicity of every thing he does, may well exclaim: 

‘ Sum Felix, quia onim neget hoc ? Felixque manebo*’ ^ 

But ‘ speaking of guns,’ we hope the reader will not lose sight of the notice in our 
review department of Mr. Treadwell’s pamphlet, which has seemed to us of sufiScient 
importance to arrest not the eye only, but the grave attention of all those who hold it 
prudent, no less in peace than in war, to watch over the national defence. . . . As 
to quoting in our own pages the encomiastic remarks of others upon this Maga- 
line, we must say we ‘ like not that.* We depart, however, for once from our uni¬ 
form observance in this regard ; and with the less compunction, that we have seldom 
hesitated to quote whatever has been said against the Knickerbocker, and especi¬ 
ally any animadversions upon our own departments. The following, from the pen 
of a distinguished scholar at the national capital, embracing as it does a capital il¬ 
lustration of certain legal absurdities to which we have not unfrequently adverted, 
we cannot resist the inclination to lay before the reader: f I must take this opportu- 
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nity of thanking yon for the continued transmisBion of your Magazine, and of ex- 
preasing my high appreciation of its well-sustained interest You still contrive, I 
observe, notwithstanding the great merit of many of your original contributors, to 
keep the beet of it for your own share, and force us to begin, as in a witch’s prayer, 
at the end and read backward. None I suppose will deny that you have deserved 
well in the cause of common sense and right feeling, by some of the blows which 
you have occasionally dealt to the hypocritical pretences and quackeries of the day. 
Among others, * old father antic, the Law,’ seems to have most rightfully come in 
for his shafe of the castigation. 1 could not help thinking of yon, therefore, when I 
read the following precious admission in one of our gravest authorities. After dis- 
cnssiDg at length the perplexities in which legal subtlety has as usual involved itself, 
in deciding upon the distribution of property where the intestate’s domicil is in one 
country and the estate in another, and the laws of marriage different in both, the 
satisfactory result arrived at is, that * The same person would, by the same court, 
and by this paradox in the law, be deemed legitimate as to the real estate and ille¬ 
gitimate as to the personal; legitimate as to the mill, illegitimate as to the machinery; 
bom in lawful wedlock as to the ham, but a bastard as to the grain within it!’ 
Does not this read like one of the irreverent impertinences of Punch 7 — and might 
not the epigrammatist well say, * Nostra stultitidt Justiniane, aapis ?* 

* WusN wintry thaws impel the wave 
Beyond the chauners pebbled bounds, 

And hoarse the red-gorged rivers rave, 

To mine their arching icy mounds ; 

Though they rush aguiust the shore. 

Waves succes.sivo tumbling o’er; 

While clouds like low-brow’d mountains lower. 

And pour the cbiiliogsleety shower; 

Then let mo by the torrent roam 
At night, to watch the churning foam!’ 

So sings John Leyden, ‘ and so say all of us* friend ‘ P.’ To explain: we have 
much in common with our town-correspondent, in his ‘ love of Nature in her stormy 
moods,’ as many a solitary promenade in tempestuous weather along the battery-walks 
wet with sea-spray can boar us witness. * The spirit’s stride that treads the northern 
stormknotted rushes bending and twisting in their matted ranks by the roused 
lake’s sounding shore; fringed snow-flakes, (* Dutch blankets’ we used to call them,) 
sailing idly in the soft, yielding atmosphere, and weaving as they fall their * frolic ar¬ 
chitecture ;* eaves with ^ndant icicles, ribbed like the rattle-snake’s beads; windows 
tinkling with dancing hail and sleet; all these came back upon us from the morning of 
life, as we read our correspondent’s rhapsody. But the sketch is too long, and it came 
too late ; moreover, the cacography is sad enough, and the paper broken out all over 
with something like a cutaneous eruption. (LT Will our ebrrespondents always send 
ns their communications upon easily-written-on paper ? * A special request Re¬ 
spect this.* * * * The statement made below should be taken we think cum graho 
salis. If it were not upon undoubted New-England authority, we should be incUned 
to doubt it altogether: * A farmer near Lowell, to save expense, undertook to make a 
plough with his own hands. It looked so ugly when finished, that he deemed it prudent 
to chain it to an apple-tree; but it got loose during the night, and killed two of his 
calves !* • • • We do no not affect the pinings of rejected suitors, in verse or prose. 
Ink is shed dtopiously for ‘ mittens’ by many of our correspondents. The ‘ Lines to 
Kate* are lugubrious enough, being something below the pitch of Sternbou) and 
Hofdns. C.’s * Stanzas for Her who will Understand them* are better; but they are 
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very poor. * * Potatoes are * the pnblic thing* on the other side of the water just 

at this moment Disease sits at the very hearts of * the murphies’ and * gnaws at hie 
cruel leisure.* Punch has a letter from * A. Tatur,* describing a malady which is af¬ 
fecting the * eyes’ of himself and nearly all his acquaintances. These evils are set 
forth by the journals in prose and rhyme. *The Lay of the Blighted Potato* indi¬ 
cates the general sympathy which is felt in this matter. We give a single a^cting 
stanza: 

' One day I took a murphy out to peel it. 

Casting the peeling carelessly away ; 

When (horrid fact! I shudder to reveal it!) 

1 found it blighted—hastening to decay. 

Vainly 1 strove the wholesome parts to cherish, 

But nought remained of what is now so dear; 

Only with life shall the remembrance perish, 

How bad potatoes have turned out this year!* 

Owing to one of those confoundedly unlucky accidents, known only, we must cer¬ 
tainly believe, to printing-offices, several pages of * Goeeip,* including four or five sub¬ 
sections which it irks us beyond expression to omit; such as notices of the fine arts 
and American ^ists; four or five late publications; new journals in prospect; * confi¬ 
dences* with new correspondents, etc.; are as unavoidably as vezatiously * laid over* 
until our next Excellent papers in prose and verse, from favorite old and welcome 
new contributors, await insertion in our next 


Thx Dbaka. — Park-Theatrx: Riohabd * Rediyxvub.*— The past month may be regarded, 
and will no doubt be looked back to in years to come, as an era in theatrical matters on this side of 
the water. Splendid spectacles of the melo-dramatic grade; from the almost forgotten * Cherry and 
Fair Star,’ when the dashing Miss Kbzlt and the lovely and ever4o-be-regretted Miss Johnson 
were the ' bright particular stars,* down to the more recent American Sea-serpent, with Placide 
fbr the hero; have amazed, dazzled and delighted the gaping groundlings, and the ^l^gantes of the 
boxes, many a time and oft at our own Old Drury; spangled and bedecked with all the glare and 
glitter of patent-leather and gold foil; while the classic drama, the pure Castalian, has been suffered 
to array itself as it might, in the old stock hose and buskin of the property-room. •Noutavout 
€kangt taut cela ; and now our old friend ‘ Richard,’ shaking the dust of his ancient mantle from 
his bump, has come out in a new suit; not of gilt and spangles, like a melo-dramatic hero, but in cloth 
of gold, glittering with real gems, pure diamonds, without spot or flaw to bluV their brilliancy or mar 
their immaculate purity. Thanks to Mr. Charges Kean! thanks to Mrs. Charles Kean t thanks 
to Mr. Edndno Simpson! thanks to Mr. Thomas Barry! — great things have been done! Shaks- 
PEARx’s face has been washed, and the most unmitigated of his villaips stands before us in a clean 
shirt. There is no jest, but a pleasant truth in this matter, as the treasury of the Park can suffi¬ 
ciently testifr. The most critical are satisfied (fit rather dts-satisfied because they cannot find ftmlt) 
with the perfection of every thing connected with the new scenery, new dresses, and all the novel 
splendid and characteristic accompaniments which compose the ‘astse en scene’ of the play of 
Richard the Third, as produced during this last engagement of the Keans. Already the New- 
York public are familiar with this gorgeous yet chaste and faithftilly historical exhibition ; and there¬ 
fore we shall not make an inventory of its details of magnificent scenery, its rich dresses, its grand 
processions, the bustle of its action, and the completeyUinsss, if such a word may be used, of the 
entire spectacle, from first to lasL To all connec^d fv>ih the ‘ getting up,’ great praise is due; the 
penes they have got already; and whether the audiences which for sixteen successive nights,conju¬ 
gating the verb ‘to cram’ through all its moods and tenses, congregated there to see the pageant, or 
the play, or both, it matters not to the treasury aforesaid. 

Mr. Kean’s acting of the Duke .of Gloster is only respectable; it is not equal to his Hamlet nor 
his Romeo. He is great only in ‘ points.’ He does not sustain the character evenly throughout; it 
rises and falls. At times be is brilliant, vivid, and so true that one is startled with hig power; again 
he is cloudy, dull and tame, and seen)s hurrying out words as if there was no meaning attached to them, 
and as if his great object were to discharge them as a patent detonator does bullets, in a given space 
of tiina. There is no play of SHAKapcARE’s more kqsceptible of trickery than this; and Mr. Keaji 
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eoodeflOMids t» avail himself rather too often perhaps of this doubtful advantafe. .We did not per* 
ceive aay effort at originality in Mr. Kkan's reading; and he certainly evinced his good taste in 
giving the received conception of this well-known character. The little that Mrs. Kean had to do 
as * Queen Elieabbth’ made that part to our thinking the gem of the piece. There has never any 
thing been made of this character before, to come near her beautiful execution of it. The parting 
with the children in the tower was most truthfully affecting. It was the reflection of Natore herself 
and met with such AiU response as might have flattered even the fair artiste herself, accustomed as 
she is to the general laudation of the most critical auftences. Mrs. Abbot as the * Lady Anns’ was 
quite effective in the courting scene. She looked the character extremely well, and her acting of it 
was better in every sense than any one of her predecessors now remembered. If she would throw 
aside a little of that ’mauvaise honte’ which stands in her way, and take to heraelf the same qnan* 
thy of Are and spirit in h^ performances, she would do herself justice, and place herself in that posi¬ 
tion ns an actress which nothing but a sense of diffidence prevents her now from attaining. . . . Ths 
admirers of the Bailet will in the new piece, ‘ La QieeUe^* about to be produced at the Park, have an 
opportunity of testifying their approbation of all that is graceful in the dance, or expressive in pan¬ 
tomime, as displayed by the sylph-like Aoousta. This ballet created a perfect Jkrore in Europe, and 
will no doubt out-rival here the far-famed Bayadere, for the production of which in this country, let 
it be remembered, we are indebted alone to the peerless Augusta. The ballet of ' Giselle’ has among 
its other attractions that ghostly interest, that unearthly and sepulchral tone, which gives a peculiar 
character to the * alley scene’ in * Robert the DeviL’ The music is particularly adapted to the sen¬ 
timent, and the dresses, scenery, etc., so far as can be learned at the early hour at which we write, are 
brought forward with that disregard of expense which characterized the late magnificent represen¬ 
tation of Richabd the Third. c. 


LrrXBABT Recobd. — The ^ Norih^American Review* for the January quarter is an excellent 
number of that time-honored and well-sustained journal. The articles are * Finlay’s Greece under 
the Romans;’ 'Sl Cheybobtom and his Style of Pulpit Eloquence;’ ‘The Punishment of Death;’ 
* The Pioneers of Kentucky;’ ‘ Margaret, a Tale of the Real and the Ideal;’ ' John Foster’s 
Essays;’ *Dr. Arnold’s Miscellaneous Writings;’ ‘Ware's Life of Henry Ware, Jr.;’ ‘The 
Oregon Question;’ and seven brief ‘ Critical Notices.’ Of these articles we have found leisure for 
the careful perusal of only four; that on the death punishment, a masterly paper, marked by equal 
courtesy and power; the admirable sketch of Daniel Boon and his pioneer companions; the re¬ 
view of ‘Margaret,’ heretofore noticed with favor in this Magazine, and the by-no-means-flattering 
picture of Oregon, and its worth as a bone of national contention. Those are articles which do 
honor to the Review. A hasty glance through one or two of the other papers in the number, enables 
us to pronounce the whole an excellent specimen of what an American Quarterly Review should be. 
Its neat and tasteful appearance reflects the highest credit upon the publishers, Messrs. Oris Broad- 
KRS AND Company. Messrs. C. 8. Francis and Company are the New-York agents, i*. . Gree¬ 
ley and M‘Elrath’8 ‘ Farmere’ Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture* for January is filled 
with valuable matter. Knowing it to be a record, among other things, of all late improvements in 
breeds of domestic animals, we were somewhat startled to find at the head of one of its pages, in 
staring capitals, ‘ The Hydraulic Ram !* Our first impression was, that science had been making a 
wonderfel discovery; but a glance at the text, and at the engravings of ‘ nuts,’ ‘ screws’ and ‘ cocks* 
with pipes six hundred feet in length and one and a half inches bore, reftssured us, and revealed an 
instrument for raising water to any desired height. An important discovery, to all owners of cows, 
is described in the opening of the ‘Journal’ department. It is no less than the ability, by external 
observation of the animal alone, to determine the milking properties of neat cattle, and to name 
the exact number of pints of milk that will be given by any one cow. The discoverer, a French-^ 
man named Guenon, in forty-six cows, ‘ entire strangers’ to him, named the exact number of pints 
given by each animal. ‘Curious, isn’t it ?’ . . . NufSBBRS Six and Seven of ‘Harpers* Hew Mis- 
cellany* contain the ‘ Life of Paul Jones, by Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, U. S. N.’ It is aq 
authentic and very interesting volume, compiled from works thiefly composed of original letters of 
Jones, which convey a distinct idea of bis life and character. It is embellished by a portrait of its 
subject, excellently engraved by Pruduomme. . . . Messrs. Paine and Burgess, John-street, 
have published, in two handsome volumes, ‘ The Greece of the Greeks,* by G. A. Perdicaris, A. M., 
late Cpiuul of the United States at Athens. We receive these volumes at too late an hour ador 
quately to consider their merits and attractions; but that they Aare merits and attractions, of a 
high order, our knowledge of the author, an accomplished scholar, a keen observer, and a felicitous 
writer, we can with confidence predict it. We shall take another occasion to do justice to thp 
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work. . . • Mbssr8.Wii.ey and Putnam have just issued a volume entitled *A Sequel te lA« 
Veetigee of Creation,' a work of explanations of the author's former treatise, which created so con* 
siderable a sensation in the scientific world. The ‘Vestiges’ had been pretty severely bandied by 
the Edinburgh and some other reviewers, and was regarded by them as tending to atheism. The author 
does not regard the origin of life as the result of a direct fiat of the Almighty, but of regular laws 
established from eternity. Under the operation of these laws, he considers that there has been a 
progressive development of organic existences, fVom the lowest orders up to the highest now ob¬ 
servable on the earth. The astronomical and ^ological facts which he adduces to sustain this theory 
are truly astonishing, and must be admitted to go far toward proving it As to its atheistic tendency, 
the authoi* contends that there is nothing irreligious in the attempt to conceive creation, as well as 
reproduction, carried on by universal laws. The subject is certainly one of great interest and we 
should be slow in condemning any philosophical speculations as atlieistica^because they contravene 
long-settled opinions, when we recollect that it was but a few years ago that geological theories, now 
proved to be correct, and admitted not to contradict the scriptural account of the earth, were univer¬ 
sally regarded as atheistical, or at least deistical, in their tendency. Messrs. Wilev and Putnam’S 

* Library of Choice Reading* has been enriched by the addition to its volumes of Fairfax’s trans¬ 
lation of Tasso’s * Jertualem Delivered,' with an introductory essay by Leigh Hunt, and the lives 
of the author and trauslator, by Charles Knight. The present is the first American from the 
seventh London edition, and is reprinted from the original folio of 1^00. . . . Speaking of ‘Li¬ 
braries,’ we are reminded of the sixth volume of Francis and Company’s excellent ‘Cabinet Li¬ 
brary of Choice Prose and Poetry,’ which contains the ‘ Tragedies, Sonnets, and Verses of Talfourd,' 
a most acceptable addition to the truly ‘ choice reading’*of the day. If the volume contained only 

* Ion’ alone, it would be worth twice the price at which it is sold, to any reader of pure and classic 
taste. ,,,* A VERY useful little work is Mr. Moritz Ebtueiler’s * Phrase-Book in English and 
German,' with a literal translation of the German into English, and a complete explanation of the 
sounds and the accentuation of the German. Mr. Ertheiler is a popular teacher of the German 
language in this city, and his work is the result of his observation of the wants of learners. We 
commend it to a generous acceptance at the hands of all who would even know a little Gorman, 
but especially to students of that now popular language. . . . Dr. Henry J. Bigelow’s ‘Address 
before the Boylston Medical Society of Harvard University' docs that gcutleman much honor. If 
there is another young physician in Boston who could have written so clever a pamphlet, it is a most 
favorable augury for the continued reputation and success of the Boston School of Medicine. It is 
not merely clever ; it is a learned and elaborate survey of the present state of medical progress. 
It displays great care, much reading, and an unusual degree of sound philosophical thought. The 
chief objection that can be urged to it, is the want of that decided authority that gray hairs alone can 
give. Few old physiciaus could have manifested a more profound acquaintance with the condition 
and requirements of their profession ; we doubt if any could have shown so great a familiarity with 
its philosophy, as modified by recent discoveries. No one, either young or old, could |Mth more ardor 
have examined modern sy^^teins; with more candor accepted new light; or with more confidenco 
repudiated the fallacies and empericism of the day, than Doctor Bigelow has dune. Had the same 
words, or even less wise ones, fallen from his father, they would have been oracular. Not that one 
would so easily gather from the style or sentiments of the address that the author was a gray-beard; 
but knowing the fact, perhaps we are mure inclined tube critical in reading it. In this humor wo 
may object to a somewhat too abundant illustration of his theme by analogy. In the main he is cer¬ 
tainly right; but now and then it strikes us a logician might discover a flaw. Doctor Bigelow says ; 

* The great philosopher of the seventeenth century informs us that ‘They have in Turkey a Drink 
called Coffa, made of a Berry of the same name, as black as Soot, and of a strong Sent; which they 
take, beaten into powder, in Water as hot as they can Drink it This Drink coraforteth the Brain and 
Heart, and helpeth Digestion.’ Two centuries later, the civilized world breakfasts upon coffee, and 
drinks tea; because, says the great chemist of the nineteenth century, ‘ Theine and caffeine, their 
peculiar principles, are in all respects identical, and supply the human system with exactly as many 
atoms of nitrogen and carbon as it requires to manufacture fanrine, the essential constituent of bile.’ 
It is an obvious answer to this, (and though a superficial one, yet sufficient,) that nobody, not even 
Liebig himself, makes bis breakfast upon coffee because chemistry has discovered its constituent 
proportions of nitrogen and carbon. But our ‘plentiful lack’ of room warns us to say ‘ Benedicite' 
to the pamphlet of our talented author. . . . We have from Homans and Ellis, Broadway, two 
useful little volumes; one, 'A Picture of Nets-York in 18-16,' illustrated by numerous engravings, 
and an excellent guide to citizens and strangers; the other, ‘ miliatns's Statistical Companion, and 
Pictorial Almanac for 1846,’ with sixteen ]>ortraits, which by-the-by are a disgrace to the work, and 
to the engraver who executed them. In all other respects, the volume is an acceptable one. 
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THE EXECUTIONER. 

A NARRATIVi; OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENl’DRY IN ENGLAND. 


BT C. A. AI.KXANDEB. 


Lord Stair had commanded the British army in the successful 
battle of Dettingen; but certain dispositions which he considered 
necessary to secure the fruits of victory having been overruled by 
his sovereign, George II., who was also present in the action, the 
irritated nobleman had thought proper to throw up his command 
and withdraw from the theatre of war. It was his intention to re¬ 
tire from public life to his estates in the country; but, on his route 
thither, private business of an embaiTassing nature had occurred to 
detain him for some time in London. 

While here, he was surprised by a summons from some unknown 
person to a remote and obscure part of the city. In another tem¬ 
per of mind this call might have been treated by him as an imper- 
^ tinence, but the vexations which he had lately undergone had ren¬ 
dered him indifferent to merely ceremonious considerations. He 
proceeded therefore according to the instructions given, and having, 
with much fatigue and some difficulty, reached the place of ap¬ 
pointment, found himself in a miserable chamber, attainable only 
by a flight of ruinous steps, and furnished in a manner perfectly an^ 
swerable to the squalor and dreariness of the quarter in which it 
was situated. On a wretched couch reclined the only occupant of 
the room, a man apparently bowed beneath the weight of extreme 
age and destitution. This individual, having satisfied himself of 
the identity of his visitor, pointed him to the only seat, and addressed 
him in words to the following effect: 

* You see before you, my lord, not an applicant for your bounty 
or commiseration, but one who, wishing for lio other accommodation 
but that which you see, was yet once possessed of domains as large, 
a name as high, a race as untainted as your own. Nay, why should 
TOL. xxvn. 25. 
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I hesitate to declare, that the blood which flows in your veins and 
ebbs so languidly in mine, has been derived from the same ances¬ 
tral source 1 Long, very long is it, since I have looked upon any 
kindred features ; but in distant lands 1 have not lost sight of y'our 
fortunes nor failed to sympathize in the embarrassments which have 
overtaken them. It is these which have led me to seek this inter¬ 
view ; and the papers which lie on the table before you, while they 
attest the truth of my assertions, will sufiice to extricate your af¬ 
fairs (so far as these are of a private nature) from the difflculties in 
which they are at present involved. 

* But you will find, too, a narrative never before communicated 
to human ear, which will show that yours is not the first instance 
in which the resentment of one of our house has had for its object 
the highest personage of the realm. If what you will there read 
of the violence and blindness of misguided passion shall lead you, 
under the present or any future circumstances, to set a higher value 
on the practice of moderation, circumspection and forbearance, the 
only end which such a communication can answer will have been 
attained. Without seeking to awaken an unavailing sympathy, I 
may yet commend myself to your remembrance as an example of 
errors to be shunned and mischiefs to be dreaded; but with this 
my mission terminates, and this our first intenuew will also be our 
last.* 

Finding all offers of service peremptorily rejected, Lord Stair 
received the papers and withdrew. On returning home, among 
others of great importance to his personal interest, he found, as he 
had been taught to expect, the following narrative. 


Some influence, before unfelt, recalling images of peace and inno¬ 
cence long forfeited and departed, urges me to the recital of events 
whose record has heretofore existed only in the depths of a heart 
abandoned to sorrow and remorse. 

I have lived — no matter how long: the sequel will sufficiently 
show. Neither imports it to say where the light first visited eyes 
which watch only for the shadows that shall close them in the calm 
unconsciousness of the grave. In England there are many scenes 
where nature gives back with serene and touching beauty the smiles 
of her happy children; homes around which the eglantine and 
honey-suckle breathe not fragrance more sweet than that of the 
pure and holy affections enshrined within. Over many such I might 
have once looked with pride — not blameless perhaps — yet not un¬ 
accompanied by a full sense of the responsibility which I owed to 
the inmates, devolved upon me by a long course of reciprocal ser¬ 
vice and protection between their ancestors and mine. Nor was my 
own hearth without its especial endearments. What though the 
young and lovely partner of my bosom had been snatched from me 
almost in the dawn of our happiness ? She had bequeathed to me, 
in dying, a daughter, an only child; one who was watched over 
from infancy to maidenhood by a father’s fondest care, and who 
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filled in return his halls with never-failing, unalloyed, unutterable 
happiness. But I must not dwell on this part of my story. Peace 
be with thee, my child! Heaven has long been thy portion, my 
sweet lanthe ! 

Home, however, even an English home, at the period to which 
my narrative reverts, was no longer the scene of heartfelt peace and 
conscious security which the word conjures up before the imagina¬ 
tion of all who speak or hear it. Spared for ages the outrage and 
dishonor of foreign invasion, the English castle and the English cot¬ 
tage alike had become the scene of daily and more grievous con¬ 
tests. Intestine war had trampled out in both the fires of ancient 
reverence and mutual good-will. Whatever judgment may be 
passed upon the respective merits or faults of those whose disputes 
rendered the reign of the first Charles a season of almost uninter¬ 
rupted dissension and calamity, it was a period which left to none 
the refuge of indifference or neutrality. For myself, I was, both 
by predilection and conviction a Cavalier; not such as in after times 
needed but to be a ruffler in halls, a braggart in the bowers of vo¬ 
luptuous beauty, to appropriate the title; but one willing and pre¬ 
pared to bide the fiery test and iron discipline of such fields as 
Edge-Hill, Marston and Naseby. My early manhood plunged me 
into the midst of scenes like these, and my hand did not decline the 
task which loyalty and patriotism, (for with me they were one,) ap¬ 
peared to exact of it. 

But the contest was unequal from the first. On the one side a 
hesitating monarch; a prerogative insulted and therefore broken; 
selfishness, springing from the long possession of power, and short¬ 
sighted as selfishness always is : on the other, leaders so identified 
with the people in origin and character as to command their whole 
confidence and wield their entire strength; hopes, but lately awa¬ 
kened and bounded by no restraints of experience or reason; fanati¬ 
cism, kindling itself anew, and emaally from the circumstances of 
success or disaster. The battle of Naseby threw the decisive weight 
into the scale of the latter. A few scattered fortresses only held out 
on behalf of the king; Oxford alone, of all his cities, still offered 
him the tribute of a firm and unshaken allegiance. To this last 
stronghold of loyalty the king now withdrew, drawing around him 
the remains of his little court, and followed by many whom no 
fidelity to him, but a strong repugnance to the austere habits and 
unprepossessing manners of the Puritans, still numbered among his 
adherents. 

Thither I also had followed with one whose safety and peace 
were dearer to me than life. Not but that I \yas fully aware of the 
dangers of such a residence. I knew well that the hatred inspired 
by the sanctimonious pretences of the opposite party had produced 
a relaxation of manners on the part of the Cavaliers, of wnich pro¬ 
fligacy would gladly avail itself, and which could not in the end but 
work the most disastrous effects on the character of even the virtuous 
and well-disposed. Man is so much the slave of circumstances that 
even his affectations gradually penetrate and become part of his mo- 
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ral being. The garb of dissipation and vice, assumed in a spirit of 
contrast, could not fail sooner or later to shed its venom on the heart. 
This truth, the subsequent history of the party in question amply 
illustrated ; but the progress of the evil was already clear to me, 
when I entrusted my guileless lanthe to the treacherous safe-guard 
of the royal city. Yet what alternative was left me ] If I had in¬ 
curred the confiscation of my property and the deepest vengeance 
of the victorious rebels, in the service of my hapless master, this 
surely was not the hour in which I could withdraw my assistance or 
refuse the attendance which he earnestly enjoined. 

Beside, were there not deep and quiet retreats in that ancient city, 
which prayer had consecrated to learning ? retreats which the pub¬ 
lic confusion, while it had in a great measure suspended the ordi¬ 
nary pursuits of the university, seemed to have devoted to still 
calmer, more unbroken seclusion. Who that has stood within the 
enclosures of « « » * * * College, when its usual inmates are with¬ 
drawn, could believe that soitow or guilt had ever stained with 
their presence so sweet and tranquil a place ] I myself have stood 
there once — once since the events which I relate — in such a sea¬ 
son, at nightfall. And as the garden-shadows around me deepened 
into still more hushed and solemn repose, how did my spirit drink 
in the sweet influences of the hour and the spot, until for a moment I 
doubted whether the events of my troubled existence were not a 
dream from which I might yet awake. But as I gazed on one re¬ 
mote and lonely window, cloistered high up amidst the branching 
ivy, a strange light gleamed fitfully from within; by degrees it red¬ 
dened, it glowed upon the narrow panes, and threw a line of well- 
defined but blood-like rays across the lawn toward the thicket which 
skirted the garden. Then I knew, although I saw it not, that a form 
was standing there behind me, pale, death-like, shrouded ; but still 
lovely. As I turned it was already gliding away and was soon lost 
amidst the deepening shadows. That night I spent prostrate on 
the ground, moistening with my tears one lonely spot which no eye 
will ever distinguish but my own. I had embraced for the last time 
the unconscious dust which hid lanthe from my eyes for ever. 

It was in the midst of the disastrous winter of 1645, that, having 
been engaged during the day at one of the outposts, I returned at 
night, and as I climbed the narrow staircase which led to our apart¬ 
ments, found that, for the first time, lanthd did not meet me. The 
circumstance struck me with surprise at the moment, but believing 
that she would soon make her appearance, I sat down and became 
absorbed in the consideration of important public interests. Sud¬ 
denly the sound of the great bell of the university, tolling the hour 
of midnight, not now from a distance, but as if struck in the very 
room where I sat, startled me from my reverie. I looked round and 
called lanthd. No answer broke the profound silence. I hastened 
to her chamber. It was empty. 

For a few moments I stood struck with surprise and trying to col¬ 
lect my thoughts. I tried to remember whether there were any cir¬ 
cumstance or appointment which could account for lanth^’s absence. 
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In the morning I had left her tranquil and happy, intent only on the 
little round of duties which occupied her quiet day : not even a wish 
of her’s had ever seemed to wander beyond the suite of rooms 
which we inhabited, or at most the secluded garden where she some¬ 
times sat beside me of an evening, talking of our old home, and 
striving to cheer me with images of a better and happier. With the 
exception of an aged female servant, I had been her only companion, 
her only acquaintance in the dissolute city. These considerations 
filled my mind with the most painful forebodings. Having searched 
the different apartments, and even the adjacent grounds, without 
discovering a trace of lanthd or her attendant, I hurried into the 
open streets, unable longer to bear the oppression of solitude and 
inaction, but wholly undetermined to what point I should next direct. 
my inquiries. 

The night was cold and dark. A freezing rain had driven to shel¬ 
ter even the most abject of the usual wanderers of the streets, and 
except occasional shouts of laughter from some haunt of midnight 
revelry, no sound broke the monotony of the howling wind. At the 
houses of those friends on whom I called, I succeeded only in com¬ 
municating some share of my own alarm. Active inquiries were 
instituted on all sides, but only to result in disappointment and in¬ 
creased anxiety. « 

Often in the course of that long and dreary night did I return to 
my apartment in the vain hope that lanthe might at length be there. 
But no; every thing remained as I had left it; the lamp wasting un¬ 
trimmed upon the desk, the brands sinking to ashes on the hearth, 
the shadows of a desolation that might never be removed, seemed 
already settling on that lonely chamber. At length, as I was hur¬ 
rying through an obscure way near Christ-Church, which I had often 
traversed before during the night, a female figure attracted my no¬ 
tice, crouching with low moans in the recess of a gateway. In- - 
stantly my heart told me that this was lanthe. As I sprang forward, 
calling her by name, she uttered a faint shriek and struggled to dis¬ 
engage herself from my arms. But mastering her feeble resistance, 

I bore her away, and with my precious burthen reached, hardly con¬ 
scious how, our distant asylum. 

When at length I had placed her on a couch, what was my horror 
at seeing her start up, cast on me the wild terrified glance of a ma¬ 
niac, and fling herself into a distant corner of the room, resuming the 
same posture and uttering the same cries as when first discovered. 
The cup of my anguish was thus filled, to overflowing. Happily the 
attendant had by this time returned, and together we succeeded in 
replacing her on the couch, and in somewhat calming the transports 
of insanity. But these were to be succeeded only by violent con¬ 
vulsions, which forbade our leaving her even for an instant. It was 
not until the cold cheerless day began to break, that she subsided 
into something like repose, and for a moment I had hope. But 
death was now fast and visibly settling on her features. Only at 
the point of her departure did consciousness resume for an instant 
its office. It was then that uttering the name of * Father,’ she cast 
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on me one last look of unspeakable love, and stretched forth her 
feeble arms for a last embrace. Even in that act, the heart which 
throbbed with so much tenderness was stilled; the eye-lids closed 
slowly and heavily on the light of this world ; the features subsided 
into that deep and holy calm which thpy will wear for ever in hea¬ 
ven. She was dead. 

I know not for how many days and nights I lay in a condition 
nearly bordering on distraction. I clung closely to the side of my 
child, pressing her cold hand to my heart, and moistening her still 
dishevelled hair with tears of speechless agony. At last however 
with a mighty effort I arose and gave directions for her burial. It 
was midnight when, with the aid of one or two attendants only, she 
was borne forth to the lonely and sequestered spot which I had cho¬ 
sen for the place of her last repose. With my own hands I laid my 
lost treasure in the earth, and when the task was completed, care¬ 
fully obliterated every trace of our labors. It was my wish that no 
human eye should ever look upon her grave. 

Was this then the whole extent of my calamity, or did some fatal 
secret remain behind — some tale of nameless injuries — which 
must for ever slumber with the dead, or if revealed, plant in my 
bosom the pangs of unappeasable revenge 1 Until now I had asked 
no questions ; I durst not allow my very thoughts to wander in that 
direction. Now, however, I approached the aged nurse, who still 
lingered with me beside the grave, and bidding her follow me, led 
the way to my desolate apartment. There, shutting myself in with 
her, I proceeded to question her respecting the events of that day 
which had closed so fatally on all my hopes of earthly happiness. 

The facts which I learned from the faithful creature, whose grief 
was scarcely less poignant than my own, were briefly these : On the 
evening in question, two Cavaliers belonging to the court had pre¬ 
sented themselves at my lodgings and demanded to speak with my 
daughter. They bore a message in the name of the king, importing 
that lanthd with her attendant should repair immediately to the 
palace, to join her father who had been wounded in a skirmish, and 
whom His Majesty, through regard for so valued a seiv^ant, had 
caused to be conveyed to his own apartments. A note was exhibited, 
signed apparently by myself, bidding her haste ; yet with such ex¬ 
pressions as might break somewhat the effect of so sudden ani 
alarming a communication. 

No time was lost by lanth^ and the nurse in obeying the summons. 
They were conducted by their guides with every mark of respect 
to the gates of Christ-Church college, where the king was then 
lodged. Through several passages they proceeded to an ante¬ 
chamber, where several of the royal servants appeared in waiting. 
After an interval a door was opened softly and an aged man of 
grave demeanor, apparently a physician, came out. He told them 
in whispers that the patient slumbered, and that at present none but 
lanthe could be permitted to enter. The attendant cavaliers with¬ 
drew by another door. It is unnecessary to state the subsequent 
adventures of the nurse, who after being decoyed from her post, 
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was eventually thrust into the street without being able to learn any 
thing of the fate of her mistress. 

, On receiving these disclosures, I could not hesitate about the duty 
of a direct application to the king, whose name, in this nefarious 
plot, whatever its nature or design, had been abused like my own, 
and whose palace, without his knowledge, (as I could not doubt,) 
had been made the scene of a transaction which demanded and 
would receive the severest retribution. I repaired accordingly to 
the palace, and was entering, as my office authorized me to do, when 
I was intercepted by one of the minions of the court, and informed 
that the king could not be seen. In vain did I insist; excuses, which 
were evidently mere evasions, were continually objected to my ad¬ 
mission ; the king was indisposed, was occupied, would not be in¬ 
truded on. Still 1 would have pressed forward, but the official, with 
an arrogance which contrasted strangely with his usual servility, 
placed his staff of office against my breast, and ordered me peremp¬ 
torily to withdraw. In an instant 1 had felled him to the floor, and 
the next was myself struggling in the grasp of a dozen pursuivants. 
What passed until I found myself alone in irons, I am unable with 
any distinctness to remember. 

I will not attempt to portray the tumult of feelings which at 
first ravaged my bosom. But despair itself at length brought the 
calm which enabled my mind to rearrange and combine the events 
of the last fatal days. In dreary sequence they reembodied them¬ 
selves before me in the darkness of the solitary prison, both what 
I had already witnessed and what I could only conjecture, with 
equal reality and distinctness. It was a process in which the mind 
was passive as beneath a spell; in which even the feelings, stunned 
and exhausted by the extent of the calamity, refused their concur¬ 
rence ; but in which the images, as they passed one by one in review, 
without an effort of the will, bore with them all the undoubting 
truthfulness which, unless real, can belong only to madness or to 
dreams. Yet was I not dreaming, and reason I felt had not aban¬ 
doned its seat. How then could I resist the conviction which flashed 
upon me at the end of this involuntary mental deduction, although 
it changed in a moment the whole cunent of my feelings, and ef¬ 
faced every principle and purpose of my previous life ] Yes, I 
knew now, that he whom I had honored and for whom I had toiled 
through every gradation of fortune, the king himself was, if not the 
author, at least the abettor of my ruin. For him I had perilled 
every thing; I had lost all; and thus was I requited ! 

This conviction was fully confirmed, when the next morning I 
was led forth, conducted without the city, and forbidden to return. 
No such injunction was necessary. A few hours found me in Lon¬ 
don, and in council with the most determined enemies of the royal 
person. 

It may well be imagined that I did not fail to testify to my new 
confederates, by every means in my power, the sincerity of my con¬ 
version. With the motives of those with whom I was now associ- 
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ated, mine had nothing in common ; yet though I cared neither for 
church or conventicle, for personal or party aggrandizement, I gave 
myself to this new cause, both in counsel and action, with a devo-^ 
tion which left me no rival, even among the most eager of the zea¬ 
lots who daily inflamed their political malignancy by draughts from 
the poisoned chalice of religious fanaticism. I stood singled out 
and separated from mankind, as I believed, by the extent of my 
injuries, and cared only to counterpoise them by the extremity of 
retaliation. Had I continued in this course of open and undis¬ 
guised hostility toward him from whom I supposed my injuries to 
proceed, I should at least have been acting in conformity with the 
sentiments of candor and directness which had heretofore governed 
my conduct. But circumstances soon made it necessary to adopt a 
different policy, and accident opened to me an unexpected path to 
the accomplishment of my wishes. 

It is well known that at the crisis when the affairs of the king 
appeared most desperate, circumstances generated by that crisis 
itself suddenly diffused a gleam of safety over the wreck of his 
fallen fortunes. From the vastness and entireness of his ruin 
sprang up the phantom of a better hope. Success upon the part 
of his enemies had wrought its usual eflect in producing a diversity 
of counsels, an antagonism of interests. From the moment that 
resistance was at an end, every selfish passion of the heart and ab¬ 
surd chimera of the brain which had been thus far repressed by the 
common danger, sprouted at once into unrestrained luxuriance. 
Sects and parties, which had stood by one another in the hour of 
adversity, now obeyed the laws of their natilre, and went off into 
irreconcilable disunion. At this juncture, therefore, when the 
balance of the state was lost amidst opposing views and interests, 
was it not probable that the returning loyalty of Englishmen, roused 
to a sense of the public danger, might once more recur to the old 
constitutional check upon the ebullient passions of the demagogues 
and mystagogues of the day ] Did not the master-spirit of Crom¬ 
well itself manifestly hesitate and waver as the hour drew near 
which must force upon him the ultimate fate of the king, and place 
him once more face to face with the spectre which in early life had 
entered his humble chamber, and summoned him, with prophetic 
warning, to the task of sovereignty 1 As the gulf opened at his 
feet, was there not an evident recoil in his feelings and purposes ? 
Such certainly appeared to be the case. And even if the mighty 
hunter himself should not eventually tear away the meshes from his 
royal prey, and restore him to liberty, yet the same result might be 
effected by some of the subordinate agents of public confusion, 
whom restlessness had raised into temporary consequence, and who 
stood ever ready to take advantage of any circumstance which 
might depress their rivals or aggrandize themselves. 

Such then, after all, might be the termination of the great strug¬ 
gle ; such the ultimate discomfiture of the hopes which I now en¬ 
tertained, and which could only be realized in the ignominious death 
of the royal criminal. Charles himself was evidently aware of the 
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perplelcity of his adyersarieislf and never did the inherent presump 
tion of his character more strikingly evince itself than now, when 
entirely disarmed and defenceless, he stood the centre of innumera¬ 
ble plots; a prize for which Cromwell himself, in view of the anx¬ 
ieties and perplexities of his position, might not improbably be 
persuaded to barter his own high aims and secret aspirations. 

For my own part, all these chances for the king’s escape were 
gloomily pondered, as I listened (now that the sword was sheathed) 
to the interminable wranglings of the Puritan Parliament, or paced 
the streets of London, catching with greedy ear the expressions of 
public feeling and conjecture. It was while thus engaged, that I 
wandered one evening into a little-frequented part of the city, be¬ 
yond the Tower and the ancient wall, which seemed in the disorder 
of the times to have been abandoned to ruin and the wretches who 
commonly hang upon its traces. Here and there a loftier pile than 
common gave intimation that enterprise had once endeavored to 
force itself in this direction, but had probably been repressed by the 
tyrannical and absurd enactments which from time to time had 
aimed to confine the swelling bulk of the city within its ancient en¬ 
closure. Of these structures, one which rose immediately upon the 
river-side had attracted a peculiar share of popular distrust and 
superstition. It was reputed to have been of old the abode of a 
prelate, who at a period of cruel scarcity had contrived to fill its 
vast subterranean galleries with grain, which neither the love of 
God nor of his fellow man could induce him to distribute. But the 
wretch had perished with his horde, and those who essayed to enter 
had been dismayed by a voice which echoed through the vaults; 

* Touch not the com 1 the archbishop and all that is his are accursed!’ 
With so evil a reputation, the place was little likely to be disturbed, 
and imposture had probably favored and perpetuated the legend, 
in order to cover and protect one of its chosen retreats* 

I had approached tnis building on the occasion spoken of, with 
little thou^t of such matters, when my attention was arrested by two 
persons standing before the door. They were evidently in disguise, 
and bent on some purpose which courted concealment* At a signal 
given, the door, by some invisible means, swung open for &eir 
admission, but instead of closing after them, as might have been 
expected, remained open until I also had reached it. No motive 
of mere curiosity had then any weight with me ) but I had remarked, 
as 1 thought, something in the carriage of these strangers which 
denoted a superiority to the usual frequenters of such resorts; and^ 
it immediately occurred to me that this mysterious visit might not 
be without its connection with the political movements of the time. 
Neither puritan nor royalist, I knew, was fastidious in the choice of 
instruments, or unwilling to take counsel with darkness and infamy, 
when such auxiliaries gave promise of beiUg in any way usefiil. 
The justification of means by the end was the favorite ethics of 
the age. As 1 was now constantly possessed by a hope that from 
from some quarter a suggestion might arise which would enable me 
see in what manner my efforts could bu most successfully directed 
voL* xxvn. 26 
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to brinr about that issue of public afiairs which I wished, but had 
almost begun to despair of, 1 did not hesitate to take advantage of 
the opportunity which here seemed to offer itself. No sooner how¬ 
ever had I stepped across the threshold, than as if my approach had 
been waited for, and my entrance the signal, the door closed heavily 
behind me, and 1 stood within, alone and in darkness. 

There was now no declining the adventure. I proceeded there¬ 
fore to grope my way cautiously forward, along what seemed a 
vaulted gallery, which fh)m the gradual descent and the dampness of 
the air might, 1 judged, open upon the river. But before 1 had 
advanced far, a light glimmering irom another and narrower pas¬ 
sage, at right angles to the first, turned my steps in that direction. 
The position of this light had prevented its being seen from the en¬ 
trance. The second passage terminated in a ponnelled recess, or 
cabinet, famished with a small open casement, by means ef which 
I became the spectator of a scene scarcely more unexpected than 
startling, and which little corresponded with the exterior desolation 
of the building. 

Somewhat below the level on which I stood, appeared a larg^ cir¬ 
cular room, hung on all sides with heavy crimson drapery, and bril¬ 
liantly illuminati^, though by what means it was impossible to dis¬ 
cern. On one side stood a massive table, supported by sculptured 
figures, and covered with scrolls of parchment and various imple¬ 
ments of mystic significance, distinctive of the then prevalent arts 
of alchemy and astrology. Adjoining this wfis an elaborately carved 
and antique chair,surmounted by a stately canopy. As my eye wan¬ 
dered around, 1 perceived the two persons whom I had noticed in the 
street, standing at the opposite side of the room, still retaining their 
dis^ise, and apparently in an attitude of suspense or expectation. 

The purpose of the visit might now be conjectured, and I deter¬ 
mined to await its issue. Thus far no visible agency had interfered 
in the arrangements or incidents of the scene. But now a fold of 
the drapery was lifted up, a female advanced, and without appearing 
to notice those who were present, occupied the vacant chair. If the 
spectacle had been calculated before to impress the mind with a 
sense of illusion, this was carried to its height by the sudden entrance 
and striking appearance of this woman, who seemed to preside in 
solitude over the mysteries of the place. Her form was of the finest 
proportions, and her features, which were of an oriental caste, 
arrested the attention not more by their extraordinary beauty than 
by something in their serene and noble expression which tempered 
the admiration at first excited into sympathy and respect. She waa 
clad in a robe of sacerdotal whiteness, and a white veil floating 
backward over her shoulders, while it well relieved the glossy black¬ 
ness of her hair, gave to view a smooth and lofty brow, on which no 
earthly passion seemed ever to have cast a shade. But in the remain¬ 
ing lineaments of her face, notwithstanding its almost prmtematural 
calmness, there might have been read a history of troubled expe¬ 
riences, of sorrow subdued into patience and thought exalted into 
fixed and steadfast resolve.. As 1 gaaed on so fascinating a vision. 
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seated thus with downcast eyes and immoveable feat;ures, every con* 
ception of the vulgar sorceress faded from my view. 1 seemed to 
look rather on some inspired priestess; such as Deborah might have 
been, as she sat beneath the pidm-tree in Ramah, or Judith, as she 
watched at midnight in the tent of the doomed Assyrian. It was 
no longer possible to measure the ascendency of such a being over 
credulous and impressible minds ; but in my own feelings there was 
mingled an emotion for which 1 could not account; as if memory 
strove to recover some lost association, or some inexplicable sym* 
pathy intimated to me a concern in her history, deeper than any of 
which I could then be conscious. 

The two visitors to this strange adytum seemed to hesitate, but 
they were summoned forward by the enchantress herself. ' Approach,’ 
she said, in tones of singular sweetness, but without lifting her eyes; 

^ here there is no necromantic art; no compact with the powers of 
evil; nothing to awaken suspicion, or justify apprehension. The 
Highest in His mercy has poured forth the fountain from the lowliest 
vallies: truth may flow from the lips of the humblest and weakest 
of His creatures.* 

The parties addressed advanced, but still without removing their 
masks. * It matters not,’ said the woman, for the first time looking 
up : * those to whom heaven has revealed the heart, have no need to 
scrutinize the features. You Lambett, and you Fleetwood, can have 
but one interest at heart in thus venturing to seek truth in the sus¬ 
pected asylum where the wise of this world afiect to scorn and the 
vulgar fear to find it.’ 

1 could not but be startled when the persons thus named withdrew 
their masks, and discovered two of the most thorough-going puri¬ 
tans and determined republicans of the age ; men who had knelt in 
fanatical zeal at the head of kneeling armies, and in their hatred of 
every thing which they deemed superstition, not only imbued their 
hands in blood, but vented their undistinguishing rage upon sense¬ 
less walls. Yet was there in reality no cause for surprise at this 
exhibition of a weakness, from which the sectaries of that day 
had by no means disenthralled themselves, when they declared war 
on the mass and the surplice. On the contrary, never was the be¬ 
lief in the possibility of a direct praetematural intercourse with the 
spiritual world more general than then; the highest minds stooping 
on this subject to the level of the lowest. The popular rage which 
pursued the professions of occult wisdom was the effect of common 
terror, but the proof of common credulity. In the wild ferment of 
the times the eyes of all were strained to catch a glimpse of the 
future in the magic mirror which the adept professed to hold up be¬ 
fore them ; though like children they trembled a» they looked, and 
in a paroxysm of fear and anger, dashed it to pieces. 

^ They who fear the Supkemb,’ said Fleetwood, in reply to the last 
remark, * neither fear nor scorn to seek truth wherever it may be 
found. They wisely distrust and utterly abhor all, however Seeni- 
ing^ly true, which proceeds from the equivocating oracles of him 
who was a liar from the beginning. But gpfts have been aforettme 
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conferred, for the purpose of enabling the righteous to baffle their 
enemies. And it is held that even now some traces of this power 
have been permitted to linger among men, for the guidance of those 
who discreetly seek, with the purpose of righteously using, the know¬ 
ledge it confers.* 

* Faint,’ replied the woman,’ faint indeed, are the glimmerings of 
that light which still lingers among men ; a twilight dimly disclosing 
the events of a few coming hours $ not the broad blaze which threw 
its light over the transactions of ages. Yet what if some traces of 
this spirit remain with me ] Shall 1 refuse to utter that which is 
given me, because bloody laws confound the guilty* and innocent, 
and involve true science in the same doom with accursed necromancy 1 
Behold even now, as beneath their disguise your persons were not 
unknown to me, so before your lips have uttered it, the motives of 
your coming lie clearly unveiled before me.’ 

* Spare us the disclosure then,’ said Fleetwood; * declare what 
your Knowledge suggests concerning them.’ 

' A man of renown,’ she resumed,’ a man terrible in war, subtle 
in counsel; such an one once dreamed that a crown lay temptingly ^ 
in his path. Even now, he would ftiin stretch forth his hand to it, * 
though it hath not yet fallen. You would know if the glittering 
bauble shall ever encircle his head. 1 have looked into futurity: 
no crown shall ever rest upon it.’ 

This prediction could not but be so far satisfactory to the two re¬ 
publicans. After a moment’s pause, the conversation was resumed 
by Lambert. 

‘ If this be true, still there are interests dearer to the hearts of 
God’s people than the destinies of any individual. All is at stake; 
success itself has disarmed the successful; the faithful waver in 
their counsels, and brethren plot and counterplot against each other. 
The Ark of the Covenant totters, and there is no hand bold or pure 
enough to stretch itself forth to uphold it.’ 

‘Your secret thought,’ said the female, ‘though your words are 
designedly vague and ambiguous, aims at an event which, while 
England might yet be called a kingdom, it was death to imagine. 
Yet have 1 turned my eyes in that direction; but it is as though they 
became filled with blood, and the solemn fixture, whatever it b^ 
refuses to give up to me its mystery.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Lambert, ‘ it is you yourself who now speak ambigu¬ 
ously and darkly.’ 

? It is nevertheless as I say. There are events in the future around 
which gathers a darkness so thick that the unassisted eye of the 
seer can never penetrate it. Yet are there resources in science 
sufficient to extort even these secrets from the mystery that shrouds 
them ; but it must be in behalf of others to whom heaven permits 
them to be visible, while to him who is the feeble instrument of the 
revelation, they remain unseen and inscrutable. But why talk I of 
the depths of science to those who ftilter even in its shallows 1 Was 
not Doctor Lamb tom to pieces in the streets of London upon bare 
I suspicion of having cultivated that sublime art which explores the 
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mysteries of the universe, not as the vulgar falsely suppose by . 
diabolic intercourse, but by lonely watchings beneath the pale stars, 
by silent contemplation, by wasting study pursued through every 
form of privation, self-denial and reproach] Worldly men who 
deal in no arts but those which cozen and betray for the furtherance 
of their selfish interests, do well to hate and despise those who toil 
only for wisdom, and find their reward in contempt and contumely, 
ofien in poverty, sometimes even in an ignominious death.’ 

‘ There are means then,* rejoined Lambert, ‘ by which future 
events may be projected on the eye, and the forms of the absent and 
remote be made palpable to the waking sense ]’ 

‘ Means,’ addea Fleetwood, ‘ which imply no confederation with 
nor assistance from the Evil One and his agents ]’ 

* 1 have said,’ replied the woman. ‘ But ere ye go farther, be¬ 
ware how ye tamper with powers which however innocent in them¬ 
selves and their operation, have not in your eyes the clear evidence 
of right. I will tempt no man to overstep the line of conviction 
which his own conscience has drawn around him. That alone is the 
circle within which each one walks in safety ; wider it may be with 
some, narrower with others. But who can tell, that hath once set 
his foot beyond it, to what illusions he may be exposed ] what powers 
of darkness and error maybe waiting to ensnare and destroy him]’ 

Fleetwood and Lambert looked doubtingly at one another for 
some moments. At length the latter spoke : * Woman,’ he said, 

* we came not hither to tempt or to be tempted ; neither to commune 
with the agents of Satan nor to palter with an idle curiosity. I have 
said already that divisions and differences have invaded the counsels 
of God’s people and peril the safety of His holy cause. On a token 
from the future (if such might be) much would depend. There are 
hands which would not hesitate to do the work of the Lord promptly 
and thoroughly, even as Ehud smote Eglon, were the signs of dan¬ 
ger made plain and unequivocal. It has been told us that to yon 
and your science the righteous cause has been already indebted for 
revelations which have snatched it from unsuspected dangers, and 
.opened the way to decisive successes. A practice in which Satan 
was the prompter would have been employed, not on the side of the 
Lord’s host, but on that of pride, sin and prelacy. Whatever then 
may be within the compass of your art we fearlessly abide; know¬ 
ing not the limits that have been appointed to human science, but 
scorning and defying every counteifeit work of the devil and his 
angels.’ 

No more was said; but the woman leaned forward on the table, 
^th her hands covering her face. In a few moments the whole 
scene seemed to fade from sight; the apartment grew dimmer and 
dimmer ; at length it was plunged into total darkness. This con¬ 
tinued for some time, accompanied by unbroken silence. Then, 
although the body of the apartment remained in obscurity, a light, 
faint at first, but gradually growing in intensity, gleamed from the 
side opposite to which 1 was stationed. The drapery there had been 
withdrawn, and clouds of lurid vapor seemed rising as from an abyss. 
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The mistress of the spell was herself no longer visible; but as the 
folds of vapor gradually assumed consistency, the following specta¬ 
cle projected itself on the eye with a dbtinctness and vivacity at 
once wonderful and appalling. 

A room was seen hung with symbols of the deepest mourning. In 
the centre, a pall of black velvet rested on a comn, at the head of 
which were placed lighted flambeaux. Around the room, in attitudes 
of silent gnef, were disposed persons whom I immediately recog¬ 
nised as some of the confidential servants of the king. Suddenly 
a form rose, or rather embodied itself, beside the coffin. It stood, 
the living presentment of Cromwell in air, person, features ; and 
seemed to bend on the uncovered face of the dead a look of gloomy 
but gratified interest. After a short mterval, this part of the vision 
was changed. Another form (whose, I knew too well, for the eyes 
were not now bent upon the corpse, but directed full upon myself,) 
occupied the place of the first. In one hand the fatal axe, and in 
the other, lifted by the hair from its cerements, was the severed and 
bloody head! Enough ; it was The Executioner, painted faith¬ 
fully after his own thought, and the Victim through whose veins 
were still coursing the warm currents of life ! Yet had the terrible 
reality to come nothing more real to sight than the life-like and 
startling distinctness of that ghastly phantasma. 

Confronted as I was by images to which my mind had long been 
familiar, I yet could not but close my eyes momentarily on what 
seemed a ^ghtful realization of my own secretly-cherished ideas. 
When I recollected myself, the spell had passed away; the light was 
extinguished; darkness and silence alone seemed to occupy this 
theatre of unhallowed sorceries, if not of wicked and damnable 
delusional Presently however a voice as at my side spoke in tones 
which I easily recognised, though heard so lately for tiie first time: 
* Listen,’ it said; * to you the vision has been vouchsafed. Heaven 
has accepted you as its instrument. Not now however is there need 
of force and violence ; policy must finish what the sword has failed 
to terminate. As your injuries have been deep and irreparable, be 
pitiless, resolved, but circumspect. Depart hence, and following the 
passage which you first entered, entrust yourself without questioning 
to those who await you. Seek not to know more at present; the 
time will come when all shall be fulfilled and all be made clear.’ 


• IRREG0LABITIE8 OF GENIUS.' 


tXacRIBSS ox A BI.AHK-r,«Ar or ' BtO ABBX. A»D THB I.ITTI.B MAXHATTAV.' • 

If in • pictura, PzfO, you tbould 
A handsome woman with a fish's tail. 

Or a mao’s head open a horse’s neck. 

Or limbs of beasts, of the most different kinds, 

Covered with feathers of all sorts of birds; 

Would you not lauab and think the painter madf 
Trust mo, that Book is as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men’s dreams^ 

Varies all shapes and mines all extremes. 
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THB LAST AUTUMNAL WALK. 


BT william BITT FALMSR. 


When last we paced these sylvan wilds, dear friend! 
Each shrub, and tree, and swarded plat between. 

Were flush with balmy June, and every nook 
Of all the grove could boast its own sweet lyre. 

Our path was paved with shadows gaily flecked 
With drops of golden sunlight, as it were 
The print of angels* topaz-sandal’d feet 
Upon the glowing turf; and as we strayed 
From glen to glen, no dusky forms kept pace 
With our own steps along the browner shades. 

Thine arm was linked in mine, and oftentimes 
We paused in very impotence of joy 
Amid the general gladness ; then, anon. 

With lips attuned to Nature’s happy choirs. 

Broke into songs spontaneous as their own. 

Methinks, indeed, that Memnon’s wondrous harp 
Was less responsive to the touch of mom 
Than thy young heart to every shifting phase 
Of those dim vistas of the warbling wild. 

Four moons have run their cycles since we stood 
In summer’s green pavilion, then so gay. 

But now so changed: we often pause at Ion 
For some dear feature of the faded scene, 

Some wood-nymph lingering in her lonely haunts. 

No bird recalls the merry lays of June, 

No flower its sweets, no bough its rustling shades: 
Through all the roofless grove the sun stares in 
With unobstracted gaze ; and as we pass. 

Twin shadows glide beside us arm-in-arm. 

With silent footfall on the dying leaves; 

Now when we pause, ’t is not with gushing strains 
To swell the sylvan echoes, but to blend 
Our sigh with Nature’s as in funeral stole 
Forlorn she follows Autumn’s passing bier. 

And, dearest! while 1 mark thy downcast ejres, 
Whence summer’s smiles shone out so warm and clear, 
A mist is stealing o’er their fading light. 

And silvery rain from out their soft blue depths 
Falls audibly upon the rustling leaves. 

Yet know, sweet mourner! and assured, take heart, 
That ’neath these russet cerements, not in death. 

But quick quiescence, sleep the hopes of Spring! 

No seed, no germ, no bulb of vanished flower, 

No folded bud o’er all the bosky wild. 

Is numbered with the dying or the dead: 

Nay, in the palsied heart of these bare trees, 
life’s Un^ring pulse, though faint and odd, still beatiL 
A few brief months, and we will stand again • 

Upon the forest knoll, and see the boughs 
Wave their green bakers in the gales of spring; 
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And list enchanted to the flying harps 
That fill the leafy aisles with ceaseless joy. 

Before our steps the velvet sward again 
Shall spread its sun-flecked shadows; and fall oft 
By marge of murmuring stream thy fairy foot 
Shall sink in tufted mosses instep-deep; 

What time the cornel and the hawthorn diower 
Their bloomy snows upon the scented air, 

And every floral chry^s awakes 
To life and beauty from its shrouded slee]). 

Meanwhile, dear friend! in our suburban cot 
Thy favorite flowers shall nestle Winter long, 

And day and night with balmy silence breathe 
Expressive thanls; for in the genial glow 
Of thy fond smiles they shall not miss the warmth 
Of sunny skies, nor in thy household 8on|^ 

Their sylvan choirs, but deem *t is summer stilL 
Thyself their Flora, firom thy gentle hand 
Shall fall the needed dews fiim day to day; 

Till vernal suns and voice of vernal birds 
Shall call us forth to these dear wilds again 1 

ft090mb€r, 184S. 


MORAVIANS, AND THE GNATTENHDTTEN MASSACRE. 


AM AUTHENTIC MARBATIVI.^ 


The events of the Revolution are fraught with so much interest, 
that we are apt to overlook or undervalue the incidents of contem¬ 
poraneous history. There is onfe part of American history yet to 
be fully written. The efforts of the Moravians, under the super¬ 
vision of thefir Bishop and Groat Controller, Count Zinzendorf, to 
establish Christianity upon the American continent; the struggles, 
the alarms, the dangers, the escapes, the massacres, and oftentimes 
the successes, which attended those efforts, have been almost for¬ 
gotten amidst the discussions on taxation, the animadversions on 
tyranny, and the loud-sounding encomiums on national ^lory. 

It would be no undignified office for the historic or epic muse to 
rehearse the daring adventures of the real moral heroes, whose 
sphere of action was circumscribed neither by tlie icy and cheerless 
region of Greenland, nor by the warm and sunny plains of Guiana; 
whose converts so far back as 1749 might have been found so re¬ 
mote from each other as five degrees and forty-one minutes and 
stocty-five degrees North latitude; whose footsteps of peace were 
imprinted in perennial snow, and whose incense of Love arose 
from perennial flowers; whose triumphs amid the hostility of 
savages and the enmity of white men were as honorable as they 
were humble) and whose whole* lives were examples of perse¬ 
verance tempered' by charity, and of zeal wedded to love. Since 
the time of the Reformation perhaps there has arisen no chufx^h 
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whose character has been so remarkable. One of the church 
historians claims for the Moravians, or XJhitas Frairum^ a direct 
and regular deduction from the primitive apostolic church, through 
successive generations of men, who never acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy nor partook of the corruption of the church of Rome. In 
1722 a large number of Moravians found a refuge in Hemhurth, 
in Saxony, the domain of Count Zinzendorf; hence their name 
Hemhutters, so commonly applied. They adopted the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith, and all of the essentials of Christianity. They 
had, however, many peculiarities which distinguished them' from 
other churches ; whicn were the cause of a great deal of acrimo¬ 
nious dispute in the last century, and which left their impress upon 
all the communities which they established. Count Zinzendorf was 
held up to the execration of the Christian world for his heretical 
ideas and blasphemous ordinances. He taught that industry was 
a part of religion, designed by the will of Gron as an instrument of 
its fulfilment. He established many of the primitive practices, 
such as saluting with a kiss, washing the feet, and the casting of 
lots. The count visited America in 1742, and ‘by his zeal,’ says 
Kalm, ‘ led many persons to believe that he was disordered in his 
intellects ;* of which the historian Grahame remarks, (and the re¬ 
mark is a fair summing up of Zinzendorf’s character,) that it was 
* a reproach which the apostolic zeal of the first Christian pastors 
attracted, and which the count seems equally to have merited by 
the rare elevation of his views, the fervor of his piety, and the energy 
of his labors.’ 

As a society, the Moravians were distinguished from other sects 
by the scrupulous neatness and exactness of their economy; by 
their unwearied patience and industry in whatever they undertook; 
by the unaffected simplicity of their manners, by their forbearance 
under insult, and by their meekness under persecution. These 
^alities well and peculiarly fitted them to Income missionaries. 
They possessed in their ecclesiastical polity all the peaceful and 
meek principles of the Quaker, with all the principles (in so far as 
they are good,) which have made the Jesuits the most expert in 
proselytism. Every thing was accomplished by religious influences. 
All the ordinary details of life were subjected to one great influ¬ 
ence, centred in the church; consequently wherever fhey moved 
they left impressions not only of Christianity, but of Moravian 
Christianity. 

In 1727 they began their career as missionaries, and through 
various and strange vicissitudes they continued actively engaged 
upon the American continent. Large numbers came to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and the civilization of the Iron State is not a little indebted 
to the simple-hearted Hemhutters, as well as to the unassuming 
Quakers. 

We have thus glanced at some of the peculiarities and acts of 
the Moravians, in order the better to rehearse a tale of mournful 
truth connected with their history in America. It is our purpose 
now only to sketch one among the many incidents which attended 
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the Moravian on his westward path through the forests of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and of Ohio; but to him who rejoices at the moral bravery 
of his kind, to him whose associations cluster around these scenes 
of moral heroism, even this simple sketch may be listened to with 
bA eager ear. 

The murder of the Christian Indians on the banks of the Muskin¬ 
gum in Ohio, in 1782, is often referred to by those who have written 
about the West; but there is so much obscurity hanging around it, 
that the event is one by no means widely known, and of which per¬ 
haps a full account can never be given. 

Long before the Wyoming Massacre, the Moravian Indians who 
lived then on the banks of the Susquehannah and the Beaver, re¬ 
moved, by the permission of the Ohio Indians, to the banks of the # 
Muskingum and Sandusky. They built upon the bank of the former 
stream, the Muskingum, now known as the Tuscarawas, a branch 
of the Muskingum, the villages of Schonbrunn, Salem, Lichtenau 
and Gnattenhutten. 

For some ten years they continued to live in these places in de¬ 
lightful tranquillity ; a very model of a little state, whose only caste 
is virtue; whose only nobility is Christianity. The Moravian mis¬ 
sionaries were the political, social and spiritual teachers. Their 
kindness enforced obedience by the gentle cogency of love. The 
simple-hearted Indians gave themselves freely to the guidance of 
the good Moravian. There were no bickerings for office, no quar¬ 
rels for property, no intestine alarms, to break the dove-like spell 
which hovered as on a golden wing over their little society. Their’s 
was a community which a Plato might have studied and profited by 
the study; for it embodied a spirit which the philosopher of the 
academy, writh all the glancing splendor of his contemplation, could 
not divine—the spirit of Christ ; the spirit of humble man beauti¬ 
fully harmonizing with colossal Divinity I Every jarring discord 
became melody under its influence. The harsh savage was softened 
by^ts potency. The Indians had just been aroused from the wild 
superstitious dream in which they had unconsciously indulged; a 
dream of terrific spectres and blood-craving Manittos, who peopled 
the air, tenanted the caves, and hung over the valleys of tl\e West¬ 
ern streams ; and now, by a change from some unseen enchantment, 
they were transported to a fairy ‘ Bower of Bliss,’ where the bird 
answered to the voice, the voice to the water-fall, the water-fall to 
the wind, and the ‘ gentle warbling wind’ to all Nature, tuneftil with 
peace and love. The solitary forests with a lowering sky had in¬ 
stilled into the Indian an awful imagination; his fears heightened 
the horror which brooded over the scene ; and although there were 
no air-castles with pallid ladies and steel-clad knights, to give the 
wild interest which hangs around the mythology of Northern Eu¬ 
rope ; although there was no extravagant romance, no wonderful 
deeds of chivalry; although there was no attractive legend clinging 
like the living presence of Beauty to each whispering grove and 
tinklii^ fountain, such as clung around the groves and founts of an¬ 
cient Greece ; yet there was something in &e gloomy and strange 
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conceptions of the red man of the American forest which was thril- 
lingly and awfully delightful. But now, by the untiring zeal of the 
Moravian, some hundreds or thousands of these children of nature 
were free from their religion of fear. Hope with her Iris tints 
painted the horizon. A new soul seemed embodied in the stalwart 
thime; new objects flitted before the eye; and as if by a magic 
wand, they were moved by the missionary to follow the path of 
Christian fellowship and civilization. Sunk in the depths of the 
forest on the bank of the Muskingum, far from the din of the revolu¬ 
tionary strife, these children of the forest sought their homes. Now 
and then a faint echo of the struggle reached their ears; now and then 
some hostile band of Indians would hang like a cloud around their 
valley. Once indeed they were so alarmed at some rumors of a 
hostile nature that they precipitately removed to the Sandusky, and 
built there the towns of New-Salem and Pillgaruth ; but the ensuing 
spring they returned to the beautiful country on the Muskingum. 

In the year 1781 the governor of Pittsburgh had released a large 
number of Indians who had been taken prisoners by the Americans 
on account of some suspicion of aiding the British. The humane 
conduct of the American governor greatly incensed the white ma¬ 
rauders who were then living on the margin of civilization. These 
were a • set of men ready to band together under any pretence, at 
any time, for the purpose of attacking and plundering the Indians, 
upon whom they looked as nothing better than Canaanites, wrong¬ 
fully occupying a land promised by the Almighty, and designed for 
the especial benefit of the white man. An unusual number of these 
characters, the pests and sometimes the pioneers of a new country, 
scourged the country around Pittsburgh. They consisted mostly of 
desperate men, who were ill at ease under the restraints of society ; 
who loved the life of roving freemen; caring as little for human life 
as for the restraints of law; despising as heartily the precepts of 
common morality as they did the red men of the woods. One may 
often see this class of men passing through the villages of the west¬ 
ern frontier, with hasty stride and downcast look, as if ashamed to 
gaze at the open face of smiling and cultivated fields, or afriiid to 
meet the steady gaze of the civilized citizen. They will be pointed 
out with many a tale of infamy accompanying the gesture; tales of 
mysterious murders of white men and of Indians, of belated travel¬ 
lers and of poor emigrants. 

About the 1st of March, 1782, rumor had collected a large num¬ 
ber of these American Ishmaelites. She reported that a large 
number of Indians were on their way from the towns on the San¬ 
dusky with provisions for the towns on the Muskingum; and all of 
the marauders in and around Pittsburgh, thirsting for some new ad¬ 
venture, and longing for a new chance to plunder, met together to 
concert measures to march to the West, destroy the settlements of 
the Moravians on the Muskingum, capture or kill the inhabitants, 
and then proceed to Sandusky; in fine, to cut off the whole race of 
the believing Indians. The authorities of the American Congress 
at Pittsburgh, as soon as they heard of this nefarious enterprise, de- 
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spatched couriers to the Indian towns; but the sequel will show 
how futile was the good endeavor. 

Let us, without following the straight path of adventure, turn 
aside to the village of Gnattenhutten, the principal of those towns 
which had aroused the cupidity of the whites. This village con¬ 
sisted of some fifty or more huts and log cabins, built with refer¬ 
ence principally to comfort, but not without a certain air of neatness, 
unusual in an Indian town. There was one cabin, much la^er than 
the rest, near the centre of the village, set apart for a Christian 
meeting-house. Each family possess^ a certain plat of land back 
of the village for the purpose of cultivation; already the * stake and 
ridered* fence was beginning to enclose the cleared land, and culti¬ 
vation began to change the appearance of the adjacent country. 
For ten years the Indians had loved this valley; it was very fertile, 
peculiarly fitted to raise their com; possessing great abundance of 
wood ; the river was beautiful, and full of the best fish ; the woods 
were full of choicest game ; and altogether the situation was one of 
pleasure and safety. Tme it was surrounded by warlike Indians; 
out they harmed not the peaceful Indians; like the thorns by which 
the bird guards her nest and young, they wounded not, but rather 
protected them from the incursions of enemies. 

On the fifth of March, the inhabitants of Gnattenhutten heard by 
a vague rumor that a murder had been committed on the Ohio by a 
number of warriors of the Iroquois, and that in consequence the 
whites were on the trail of the murderers; were threatening to de¬ 
molish every Indian town, and to slaughter every red man whom 
they should meet. On the evening of the same day, the people of 
Gnattenhutten were assembled in the large cabin for worship. A 
shade of anxiety could be discerned on their brow; in solemn silence 
they sat for some minutes; a silence only broken and made nlore 
painful by the melancholy dirge of the whippoorwill, who from the 
copse of willows below the meeting-house trilled his song on the 
still air. The missionary arose, and with a pious gesture, bade them 
lift their hearts to God, and bend their knees in adoration. All knelt; 
and the Lord’s prayer was repeated in the silver-sounding tones of 
the Delaware tongue. After the impressive Amenh^A given the wonted 
joy to the heart, an aged Indian arose, and briefly spoke as follows: 

* Our white brother who missed the hatchet of the warrior Iroquois 
is here. The wanior was on the shore of the beautiful river; (the 
Ohio.) The warrior had scalped the pale woman ; and our brother 
says that the white man will come like the tempest, to uproot every 
tree of the forest. Shall the peaceful Christian Indian leave the 
willows of the Elk’s river (the Muskingum,) and seek the large lakes 
of the North V No lip moved. At length one of the Moravians 
arose, and said that the Americans would not harm the Christian 
Indians; that the only enemies of the Americans were the hostile 
tribes which had been bought by the British to ravage the borders. 
The faces of the Indians assumed their accustomed look; a mur¬ 
mur of confidence passed in monosyllables around; and the mis¬ 
sionary told ag^in to them the story of the Divine Man of Galilee. 
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The answering sobs and grateful tears of the good Delawares re¬ 
warded the good man for years of suffering. ‘ The stoic of the 
woods, the man without a tear/ now melted into tenderness and 
humility at the simple rehearsal of the Redeemer’s trieds, and the 
glorious consummation by which all men, the red as well as the 
white, are * made equal in fortune’s inequality,’ and in the eye of 
the Supreme Intelligence. Such a scene in the depth of western 
wilds in the eighteenth century, acted by the untutored red men, 
should crimson the face of self-styled Civilization I The rough In¬ 
dian had been transmuted by some potent charm into the mild Chris¬ 
tian ! The hard, intertwisted, knotty-fibred oak had been polished, 
and its very gnarled nature made it susceptible of a most beautifiil 
finish! 

The sun arose right cheerfully on the raw morning of the sixth 
day of March; and the coolness of the night passed by the band of 
marauders at the junction of the Walbonding and Tuscarawas, gave 
an added cheer to the fine sunshine. After partaking of their break¬ 
fast, collecting their blankets and utensils, and depositing them in 
the canoes which were chained at the bank to the overhanging trebs; 
after drinking freely from the whisky keg, and having lit 3ieir pipes 
of mixed tobacco and kinnekiniek^ (the name, if spelt aright, of an 
Indian bark ftequently used for smoking,) they all seated themselves 
preparatory to a move up the Tuscarawas to the town of Gnatten- 
hutten. The slanting sun rays glanced beautifully on the water, re¬ 
nowned before the ‘ improvements’ of modem times, for its crystal 
transparency. The pebbles, though many feet beneath, seemed as 
plain as if shielded only by impalpable air. The margin of the 
stream was closely guarded by sentinels of bending sycamores, which 
had been accustomed from their sapling days to bow their forms to 
the semi-annual floods of the river. Between these old warders the 
party began to move. They passed on unchallenged; yet they 
watched these old trees suspiciously, for it was no unusual thing in 
those days for boat loads to be riddled by rifle balls mysteriously 
winged from the shade or cover of the overshadowing trees. Now 
and then, at the beck of their leader, they ceased paddling their ca¬ 
noes ; and when expecting an enemy or an Indian (for to them they 
were the same) a stag making his way, to the brink would appear, 
take one proud glance at the intruders, then at his antlers mirrored 
on the silver stream, and dart away like a thought. 

The band was a curious one to look at. Mc^em Europe or an¬ 
cient, ancient Asia or modem, never saw an expedition like it. Our 
limits will not permit us to particularize. We might, now that Time 
has flung its many-colored veil over those scenes, call on Fancy 
with her palette and bmsh to paint a group of strange figures of 
grotesque appearance. We will however confine ourselves to the 
general outhnes of fact. Look at the men ; and if you doubted the 
possibility of such an enterprise, the impossibility vanishes before 
the glance. See their browned visages ; their reckless-looking and 
care-wrinkled countenances; some with unshorn beards, others with 
shaggy, fierce whiskers; see their broad shoulders, brawny arms, 
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and rough bodies covered with buckskin breeches and blue hunting- 
shirts ; see their wild roving eyes and dare-devil expression, as they 
sit in their canoes, telling with coarse jests and coarser oaths their 
adventures with the red skins, and bragging over their adventures 
with a noisy self-importance. See and hear this ; consider the strong 
prejudices against the Indians which they nursed within them, and 
you will not wonder that the civilized white man is now bent on the 
murder of the savage red man. Hear them laugh at the idea of an 
Indian being a Christian; hear them curse the red race for some deed 
of treachery which we could pardon in an Indian, and which may have 
been of far less turpitude than the object of their present expedition. 
About a mile below Gnattenhutten they concealed their canoes in a 
little creek which emptied into the Tuscarawas on the east side. 
Powder-horns and shot pouches were slung over their shoulders, their 
rifles primed anew, a few chosen to guard the canoes, and eager for 
a fray, they received their orders to move. Before they proceeded far 
they saw approaching a young man (not an Indian) dressed after 
their own manner. Before he was within speaking distance, they 
fired and wounded him so much that he could not escape. This 
young man, whose name w'as Schebosch, was the son of a white 
man — a Christian — and resided at Gnattenhutten, where he was 
beloved by all the Christian congregation. As soon as they had 
wounded him they surrounded him. According to the accounts of 
the marauders themselves, he told them who he was, and begged in 
piteous tones that they would spare his life. Heedless of his prayers, 
at the beck of the captain, several of the men pulled their hatchets 
coolly from their belts, and with an atrocity that would have shamed 
an Algerine pirate, coolly hacked this already wounded young Chris¬ 
tian to pieces. He could tell no tale to the living. Let us seek a 
momentary relief by turning our steps to the peaceful Indian vil- 
lage. 

The sun of the sixth morning of March was scaling the hills, and 
before its full orb was seen above the horizon, the people of the vil¬ 
lage were in the house of worship. After a fervent offering of their 
guileless hearts to the God of Peace and of Love, they retired to 
their usual work. Some to fell trees, and to maul them into rails ; 
some were preparing the ground; some were hunting; some fish¬ 
ing ; others tapping the maples ; and all were more or less engaged, 
a thing unusual in a community of Indians. The sceptic of the 
refined world might have found in this pleasant vale and in those 
days of hardihood, an argument for Christianity and for its congruity 
with human nature, which no ingenuity or sophistry could invalidate. 
Intemperance was seen as seldom there as idleness ; the spade had 
taken the place of the war club; the deadly tomahawk had been 
superseded by the useful adze; their only trail was the furrow fresh 
turned by the glistening share; the wild war halloo no longer awoke 
the echo of the woods; but the Christian hymn, sung sweetly as an 
Italian air, had developed the exquisite harmony of the Delaware 
tongue, and embodied the beating spirit of the Delaware believer. 
Nature to them—the children of Nature—began to wear die 
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smiling face of the fon^ mother; for a new spirit ‘ drank the spec¬ 
tacle.’ The very birds were heard with new feelings; the humming 
bird buzzing from flower to flower; the wild swan as he trumpeted 
his voice through the winding vale ; and the mocking bird tuning 
his hundred little pipes to varied melody; all were vocal with praise 
to their Creator ; and as the peaceful Indian listened he felt grate¬ 
ful to that Creator that he had sent the white man to tell his exist¬ 
ence, his glory, and the infinite mercy of His Son. Ah ! little did 
he think that the white man, with murder in his heart, was near! 

The shrill winding of the horn, at the hour of noon, drew the 
peaceful Indians of Gnattenhutten to the sugar camp below the 
village. Squaws, papooses, men and missionaries, all save youfig 
Schebosch, were there to partake of their dinner under the tall juicy 
maples, and to witness the grand * stirring off.’ Each family had 
a cluster of trees, a lot of troughs, and a large brass kettle. The 
night preceding had been cool, and under the warmth of the morn¬ 
ing sun the sap had flowed freely. The women, as was customary, 
had collected it, boiled and attended it through all its forms, from the 
thin sweet water to the honied syrup ; and now it was reduced to 
the requisite thickness ; all were to assist in pouring it into the broad 
wooden dishes, and in stirring it briskly until it should granulate and 
become their palatable and perhaps only luxury. It was a merry 
time, as all such times yet are among the sugar-makers. Children 
ran hither and thither in gleeful activity; women directed the ope¬ 
rations and the men with hearty cheerfulness obeyed. More than 
one bright-eyed Delaware girl leaped for joy at her success in the 
test of cooling and stirring. It was at this hilarious hour that the 
marauders unnoticed surrounded the camp. What a victory was 
theirs! The triumph of the snake over the tuneful, unconscious 
bird ! As if ashamed of their easy victory, and seeing the peaceful 
and harmless occupation of the Indians, the marauders approached 
them in an apparently friendly spirit; they made excuses for their 
appearance ; they told the amazed and unsuspecting Indians to go to 
theii* homes; at the same time promising that no injury should happen 
to them ; but that they would be protected from the British and hos¬ 
tile Indians. These Americans, as they called themselves, condoled 
with the Indians for their former perils and losses; and the Indians, 
in guilelessness of heart, believed what was promised, went home 
with the Americans^ and treated them with generous and Christian 
hospitality. During the afternoon, the whites found a barrel of wine, 
which the Indians used in partaking of the Lord’s supper; and on 
this discovery, as a pretext, they waxed very wroth ; pretended great 
anger ; hinted at the tampering of the British ; and threatened to 
sond all the Indians immediately to Pittsburgh. The Indians heard 
this with no less 8ui*prise than resignation; they delivered to the 
‘ whites, at their demand, all the guns, hatchets, and other weapons of 
the village. Moreover, in their unsuspecting innocence they showed 
these Americans all the things which they had secreted (as was the 
custom then) in the woods out o( the sight of the hostile Indians, 
who occasionally visited their village. They also emptied their bee 
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hives to please and entertain their guests, ^n the mean time, these 
cunning whites expressed an earnest desire to see the neighboring 
Moravian town of Salem, on the west bank of the river. A party 
of whites were conducted thither; expressed great good-will toward 
the Indians there ; and by heightening their danger, persuaded them 
to give them all the things in their possession, promising to return 
them when they should all arrive at Pittsburgh, where the kind care 
of the Americans would recompense them for their hasty removaL 
These hypocritical desperadoes had the audacity to profess them¬ 
selves Christians, and in order to lull entirely any wakeful suspicion, 
they questioned the Indians about Scriptural truth; professed great 
anxiety for the salvation of their souls ; and thus, by detestable du¬ 
plicity, completely won the confidence and love of the simple-hearted 
people. W ould that this were mere fiction ! It is too real; and if 
the history of the Indians of America, even of those whose conver¬ 
sion to Christianity had given them some reason to expect fair treat¬ 
ment, common honesty and decent respect from the white man, could 
be written : if the sealed leaves which contain the recitals of mean¬ 
ness practised toward the Indians, converted and unconverted, could 
be opened to the light of impartiality, a catalogue of black and de¬ 
spicable crimes, lies, cheating and murders would be exhibited, that 
would make the heart of the good citizen ache, and enlist hb sym¬ 
pathies with the scattered remnants of the red race who yet breathe 
the air of the western wilds. We forget, in our loud cry for the 
West and Oregon, that every impulse of the nation levels an Indian 
mound, and every step of the pioneer treads upon an Indian c^ve. 

All that we shall hereafter tell of Gnattenhutten shall be told with 
a colorless pen. While the band which had gone to Salem were 
conducting the Salem Indians to Gnattenhutten, the remaining 
whites attacked and drove together the defenceless and startled In¬ 
dians of Gnattenhutten, and bound them all. By a preconcerted 
design, the conductors of the Salem Indians turned upon them before 
they reached Gnattenhutten, despoiled them of every thing, even to 
their pocket knives, bound and conducted them in triumph into Gnat¬ 
tenhutten. 

The marauders now held a meeting to concert farther measures. 
* What shall be done with the prisoners V was the question ; and in 
council assembled they deliberately declared, by a majority of voices, 
that they all should be murderd on the next day. The cold blooded¬ 
ness of the deliberation chills the sickened heart. Is it possible that 
men with an idea above the cougar of the wood, with a feeling 
above the snake of the grass, could deliberate on so heinous a deed I 
For the honor of human nature we rejoice to know that a good 
minority of the band were made up of something like men ; men 
whose hearts the simple goodness and Christian meekness of the 
Indians had touched. These dissented, entreated; but the vote 
passed; they wrung their hands in unaffected grief, calling God to 
witness that they were innocent of the blood of the harmless Chris¬ 
tian Indian. The majority were unmoved; they only differed as to 
the mode ; some in mercy were for burning them alive; others pre- 
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ferred the pleasure of taking with their own hands the scalps of the 
red skins; thus imitating as near as possible the worst feature in 
the worst of the savage character. The latter mode, as we might 
well suppose, was agreed upon. We can better conceive than de¬ 
scribe the terror with which the Indians heard this. But they had 
an Indian’s fortitude, and blent with it, a Christian’s hope ! They 
passed the night of the seventh of March in prayer and inter-con¬ 
solation. On the morning, bound two and two, they were led into 
two houses; slaughter-houses, as the whites pleasantly named them ; 
one for the men, the other for the women and children. Some of the 
band seemed impatient to dabble in the blood of innocence ; a sort 
of delusion, like that which prevailed once in Europe, w’hen persons 
thought they would become supremely happy if they could take the 
life of a child, or the sinless life of any- one, seems to have seized 
upon these marauders. The Indians told those who were earliest 
in the house to gloat their eyes on the sight, to taunt and to jeer; 
that they were ready to die ; that they had commended their souls 
to God ; and that tliey were assured that He would take them to 
Himself forever. After this declaration, the murders began. 

Oh ! that such black, inhuman deeds should have been done on the 
virgin soil of Muskingum ! We can hear without emotion of the 
deaths by faggot, swhrd and rack in the old world ; they seem to be 
associated w'ith the soil of the other hemisphere, and sometimes 
necessary for the purification and advancement of man. We can 
bear the sacrifice of blood in the contemporaneous deaths on our 
Atlantic coast; because every drop there shed throbbed with the 
life and liberty of future millions; but in this case, no association 
softens the contemplation ; no iron grip of necessity demanded the 
sacrifice ; but the associations of early days and happy hours around 
these scenes only serve, like the innocent infant in the painting of 
David, to make the murderous Cain start horribly from the canvass. 

All Gnattenhutten and Salem were murdered, save two boys, who 
although scalped, miraculously escaped. According to the accounts 
of the murderers themselves, a noble resolution and a Christian re¬ 
signation made glorious their death. We cannot follow the mur¬ 
derers farther: how they sacked the town and fired it; how they 
destroyed the other Moravian towns; how they rioted like fiends in 
carnage and blood, may yet be told by some one who writes the his¬ 
tory of the American Moravian. We have endeavored to detail the 
circumstances connected with the fall of Gnattenhutten only. It is a 
subject somewhat obscure. Very few of those who now plough 
around and over the spots where these events took place, can tell 
the tale of the Moravian. The little which is knowui is indefinite; 
and thousands on the Ohio canal pass daily near this scene of early 
martyrdom, without a thought or an association by which to point 
out and celebrate the spot. The great West, with dashing pro¬ 
gressiveness, sweeps by the few spots upon which the gray light of 
antiquity would fain fall and hallow. The genius of the Bast shrinks 
pale and affrighted before the genius of the Future; while the lat¬ 
ter, with the eagle glance of enterprise, * points with untiring pur- 
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pose, onward, onward !* When this utilitarian frenzy shall have 
subsided into the madness of poetry, and the future poet of America 
shall write the epic by which the nuptials of America and Liberty 
shall be celebrated, and the men who, by ‘ proud oppression driven,' 
raised the standard of cis-Atlantic fi*eedom shall be immortalized; 
may he not forget, in his rapture at the grandeur of his theme, to 
weave into his song a strain of pathos for the sufferings and of subli¬ 
mity for the heroism of those Indian Christian martyrs who fell on 
the far-off banks of the Muskingum ! s. s. c. 


THE IDEAL ATTAINED. 


DT UORATIO STON**. 


Some spirit led him on, herself disguising. 

Through all the varied forms of Nature fair; 

Through groves and shining vales, o*er heights surprising, 
Through gem-illumined caves and realm of air ; 

From all things where they sped, a magic light, 

A smile of beauty, met his charmed sight 

And to his wakened soul the truth came stealing, 

’T was Beauty’s spirit, whose loved form he sought. 
That made the world so fair, its charms revealing. 

And fired his mind with art-inspiring thought 
He seized the pencil with impulsive joy. 

To consecrate his powers in Art’s employ: 

And strive to body forth in fairest imitation 
The exalted beauties we in Nature see; 

To fix in lasting Form, in re-creation 

Save, the transient charms that with the moment fiee ; 
And with ideal grace and truth combined. 

Express the lofty image of the mind. 

And we have seen, in few brief years, with gladness. 

His youthful genius veteran powers outrun; 

But now, our hope and joy are turned to sadness ! 

For his career, so worthily begun, 

With glorious promise of his riper age. 

Has closed in death, in manho^’s earliest stage! 

Alas! what pain to him, to us what deep affliction. 
Those first dread warnings brought that he must die ! 
When, hopeless of relief, the sad conviction 
In silence settled in his speaking eye ; 

To see with sorrow dimmed its joyous glow. 

Its genius-radiance, which ne’er ceased to flow. 

Still placid was his mien; without repining. 

His gentle nature bore the nK>umful fate ; 

Yet one could see, while manfully resigning 
His cherished hopes, a shadow of regret; 

The yearning that all ^ed souls must feel, 

Some work to finish, with Perfection^ seat 
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* Could I but finish !* — ah ! that thought unspoken, 

Suppressed, we knew, oft rested on his tongue; 

And flashing gleams of hope would oft betoken 
How deeply in his soul leading clung 
The Ideal Form, the beauteous Muse of Art, 

To whose bright image he would life impart 

* Fear, not, bright son of art! thine ardent longing 

Full soon shall bring thee to the golden goal !* 

So breathed the Muse; and then came swiftly thronging 
Spirits of strength and gladness to his soul: 

* Far in the genial South, *mid fragrant bowers, 

Thou •It find renewal of life’s shattered powers.* 

She spake; and led him forth, all fear beguiling, 

In hopeful promise to that genial clime: 

* Soon shall you reach, in heaven’s pure radiance imiliiig. 

The home of Beauty through the gates of Time!’ 

He died ; and found the long-so^ht fount of youth. 

The pure Ideal, in the realm of Truth. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


at PBTICR SOHEMIt.. 


' IcH babe gesehen, was (Ich weiss das) ichnicht wUrde gcglaubt habenauf ibre erxiblouf.* 

Trsvirakts, to Cox.amxx>oa. 

*I have aeea what I am cartaia 1 would not have believed on yonr telling.* 


Such of my readers as had the patience to accompany me through 
my last (and'first) chapter, will appreciate the importance of her 
first party to Mrs. Smith, and the sinking in her very soul with 
which she recalled the last words of her husband. ‘ Was it possi¬ 
ble they would prove his fixed, his fast and unalterable purpose 1' 
She well knew his aversion to all her plans, and the reluctance with 
which he had been induced to comply with her wishes; and she 
threw herself on one of her sofas with a pang of agony at the 
fearfulness of his decision, and repeated the words in tones of the 
utmost grief: • Lamps which never bum dim !’ No such thing could 
exist; and yet on this sole condition rested the hopes of her life. 
At one moment she thought he must and would relent; and then 
she remembered but too well the stem and iron will which had never 
but once relinquished its hold of a purpose fully formed; and she 
feared, as she recollected the intense struggle she had witnessed in 
him on that evening, that this was fixed as fate. 

While thus absorbed in thought, she was surprised to see the very 
Gentleman in Black, whom the unfortunate Peter Schemil had 
met some years since, enter the room, with his hat in his hand, and 
with an air of the utmost humility and deference ; and who, bow¬ 
ing very low, approached her, and in tones of voice singularly soft 
and winning, begged her pardon if he had intruded upon her; but 
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he said he could not leave the house without tendering his thanks, 
and expressing his high satisfaction with the pleasure he, in com¬ 
mon with her large circle of friends, had received from the very 
splendid party to which she had invited them. 

‘ Indeed, Sir,' said the lady, * I was not aware of having had the 

f leasure of meeting you here this evening. You will forgive me if 
have failed in any attentions which would have made your visit 
agreeable.' 

‘ My dear Madam,* replied the Gentleman in Black, ‘ I assure you 
I am quite at home in Babylon the Less, and was happy to meet so 
many of my friends here to-night. It has been to me a most agree¬ 
able evening.' 

* I fear,' said Mrs. Smith, with a tone of sadness, ‘ you are the 
only one of my guests who can say as much ; to me it has been any 
thing but what I could have wished.' 

‘ Indeed!' said the Gentleman, with an expression of sincerest 
sympathy; * what change could you have wished made ?' 

‘ See,* said the lady, pointing to the coverings of her sofas and 
chairs, and to her carpets, all spotted with sperm, and then to the 
lamps burning dimly, and sending up their hateful columns of smoke 
through blackened chimneys ; ‘ and my rooms, too, have been heated 
to suffocation, through the stupidity of the sen^ant having the fur¬ 
naces in his charge; so that altogether it has been to me a senes of 
mishaps and a sad chapter of accidents.' 

‘ My dear lady,' said the Gentleman in Black, ‘ you take all these 
matters too much to heart. I assure you I have found it very diffi¬ 
cult indeed to so regulate the heat of my furnaces as to satisfy 
the demands of my guests ; and it is the commonest of all complaints 
with them, that my rooms are someWhat over-heated. As to light¬ 
ing saloons, too, I have often heard my friends say, that they were 
quite in the dark, notwithstanding all my pains-taking on this score. 
Indeed the suV)ject of illumination had always been one of tlie ut¬ 
most difficulty, and upon which a vast amount of time and money has 
been bestowed; if she had failed, it w as wdiat was an every-day oc¬ 
currence. Rather I should say,' said he, smiling, ‘ an eveiy'-night 
occurrence.' 

The lady smiled too, but it was at his poor attempt to be witty, 
and thought, ‘ He is no doubt a very simple-minded man.' He 
rose, looked at the spots on her sofas, and to her infinite surprise, 
held his hands for a moment over them, when they rapidly disap¬ 
peared, as if they had been sublimed by a heated iron. Seeing her 
astonishment, he said quietly, that * it was very easy to remove such 
stains,' and then proceeded to obliterate those upon her carpet; and 
having done so, he again seated himself in a lounge near to her, 
and asked her if he could in any way be useful to her. He had 
risen wonderfully in the lady's estimation, by his skill in the way of 
spots, and she thought, ‘ He is without doubt a very sensible man 
BO readily do we change our minds, when we are conciliated in the 
way which best suits us. 

Mrs. Smith asked him * whether there did not exist lamps which 
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never went out; that she had read of such things as having been once 
known ; and if they really existed, there was nothing she possessed 
that she would not give to procure them. 

The Gentleman in Black looked at her with a fixed and admiring 
gaze, which lit up his eyes till they shone like diamonds; and then 
casting his looks upon the carpet, he seemed lost in thought. The 
lady, it must be told, in this most truthful of all narratives, was a 
little flattered by the impression she had made upon this gentleman, 
and saw with secret satisfaction the struggle with which he was 
recovering his senses. He soon however found himself able to look 
up, and with his usual benignity of smile, said: It was indeed re¬ 
lated that such lamps had been once known, but they were only used 
in tombs, and the light was at best but sepulchral, and entirely un¬ 
suited to her saloons; moreover, ’t was said they were at once extin¬ 
guished by the introduction of the open air; and then, rising with 
an air of distinguished courtesy, he begged her to walk to the mirror 
at the end of the room in which the lady had so recently seen her¬ 
self, saying he would show her some of the methods of illumination 
which had been adopted by the circles of good society in other coun¬ 
tries and in other times. 

‘ Indeed!’ said Mrs. Smith ; * and how can you do this V 

It is very readily done,* he re])lied, * by those who understand 
the process.* So saying, they walked toward the mirror, which was 
one plate of gla^s, reaching from near the ceiling to the floor, and 
stood between the windows, unobscured by the drapery, which was 
hanging loose from the rings. The Gentleman in Black placed Mrs. 
Smith in front of the glass, and again his whole soul was flashing in 
his face, as he gazed upon her beauty. She saw it, and saw too 
that there she stood alone ; there was no reflection of the gentleman 
beside her. She looked her surprise; but he said ‘ It is never my 
wish to come in contiast with such loveliness !* The lady smiled 
her acknowledgments, and now thought, ‘ He is really a very sen¬ 
sible man.* The Gentleman in Black then bowing, stepped before 
her and breathed upon the mirror, which suddenly became obscured 
as with a vapor, which however instantly disappeared. 

As the vapor cleared away from the face of the miiTor, Mrs. Smith 
found herself, as it were, looking directly into a long saloon, most 
splendidly furnished. There stood costly tables of cedar, with pil¬ 
lars of ivory supporting their massive orbs. In one, tjie wood was 
like the beautiful coat of a panther; in a second, the spots being 
more regular and close, imitated the tail of the peacock ; and in a 
third, it resembled the luxuriant and tangled leaves of the apium, 
each of them more beautiful and valuable than the other. On the 
side-boards which stood around the walls were displayed gold and 
silver plate; amber vessels, in one of wrhich was a bee, and in ano¬ 
ther an ant had found its transparent tomb; beakers of the most 
antique shape, to which the names of their former possessors gave 
them value and histoncal importance; and vessels of Corinthian 
bronze, whose worn handles announced their antiquity, together 
with two large golden drinking-cups, oil one of which were engraved 
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the scenes of the Iliad and on the other those of the Odyssey. Beside 
these, were smaller beakers and bowls, composed of precious stones, 
either made of one piece, and adorned with reliefs, or of several 
cameos united by settings of gold. 

The lady gazed with intense admiration, and begged to know 
what scene was this before her. The G-entleman in Black replied, 
that jt was a saloon in the house of Gallus, one of the courtiers of 
Augustus, in Rome. The workmanship and wood of these tables 
were so infinitely superior to any thing she had seen, that she in¬ 
quired of the Gentleman in Black if they were indeed of wood. 
He answered that they were, and that the price of them was enor¬ 
mous ; and pointing to one, he invited her to examine it, adding, that 
for a table of the same description, Cicero had given a million of 
ststerces. 

‘ And pray,’ said the lady, ‘ and how much would that be in dollars 
and cents ]* 

‘ About thirty-five thousand dollars.’ 

The lady looked at the Gentleman in Black incredulously. He 
saw it, and said : 

‘ The splendor of these mansions is certainly very great, but then 
they are the plunder of the world. This Gallus was enriched by 
the spoils of Egypt, of which he was once the supreme governor. 
But wait; I will show you yet more of this house.’ 

Again he breathed on the mirror and the scene ohanged. Around 
a table, covered with cedar wood, stood dinner-couches of bronze, 
inlaid with tortoise-shell, the lower part decked with w’hite hangings 
embroided with gold, and the pillows stuffed with the softest wool. 
Upon these seats, cushions, covered with silken stuff, were laid, to 
separate the places of the guests. There were reclining at the 
Trinclinum, six gentlemen in splendid dresses, whose togas w’ere 
woven of the whitest and softest Milesian wool, and worn over the 
left shoulder so as to fall far below the knee, and covered with its 
folds, which gradually became more wide, the whole arm down to 
the hand. The right arm remained at liberty, as the voluminous 
garment was passed at its broadest part under the arm and then 
brought forward in front The umho was arranged in an ingenious 
fashion, being laid obliquely across the breast so that the well-rounded 
sinus almost reached the knee, and the lower half ended below the 
knee, while the remaining portion was thrown on the left shoulder, 
and hung down on the arm in a mass of broad and regular folds. 
The hair of these Romans was dressed with care, and arranged in 
elegant locks, which were perfumed with cassia, narde and bal¬ 
sams. The lady remarked this, and the Gentleman in Black said 
the costliness and the amount which was used by these gentlemen 
of these precious unguents was trifling in comparison with what 
was consumed by the ladies, many of w^hom used twenty pounds 
at a single dressing. / 

It appeared that the guests had been but recently seated, as slaves 
were in the act of taking off the sandals of each, and offering them 
water in silver bowls for their ablutions, at the same time the slaves 
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were entering with trays, on which were the dishes composing the 
first course. In the centre of the plateau, ornamented with tortoise 
shell, stood an ass of bronze, on either side of which hung silver 
panniers, filled with white and black olives; on the back of the 
beast sat a sUenuSf from whose skin the most delicious sauce flowed 
upon the sumen, or breast of the porca^ a favorite dish in those days. 
Near this, on two silver gridirons, delicately-dressed sausages, be-' 
neath which Syrian plumbs, mixed with the seed of he pomegra¬ 
nate, presented the appearance of glowing coals. Around, stood 
silver dishes, containing asparagus, radishes, and other productions 
of the garden, flavored with'mint and rue, and with Byzantine muria, 
and dressed with snails and oysters, while fresh ones in abundance 
were handed about. The ^ests proceeded to help themselves to 
what each, according to his taste, considered the best incentive of an 
appetite. At the same time slaves carried about in golden goblets 
the mulsumy composed of Hymettian honey and Falemian wines. 

They were still occupied in tasting the several delicacies, when a 
second and smaller tray was brought in, and placed in a vacant spot 
within the first, to which it did not yield in point of singularity. In 
an elegant basket sat an hen, ingeniously carved out of wood, with 
outspread wings, as if she were brooding. Straightway entered 
two slaves, who began searching the chaff which filled the basket, 
and taking out some eggs distributed them among the guests. These 
eggs, on being broken, were found made of dough, and that a fat 
fig-pecker was hidden in the yolk, which was seasoned with pepper. 
Many jokes were made, and while the guests were eating the mys¬ 
terious eggs, the slaves again presented the honey-wine. When no 
one desired more, a sign was given for the slaves to remove the gui^ 
tatorium^ which they proceeded to do. 

‘ And is this a Roman banquet ] It seems to me a dejeuner-dAa- 
fowrckette,^ remarked the lady, ‘ seeing that they eat with their fingers, 
without forks.* 

The face of the Gentleman in Black wore a smile which perplexed 
the lady not a little, while he replied : * These gentlemen, with all 
their refinement, have never felt the need of forks. With them it is 
as with the vulgar of our own days, * fingers before forks.* ]Mrs. 
Smith expressed also her surprise at seeing the guests wiping their ^ 
fingers with bits of bread; but the Geptleman in Black assured her 
that napkins were of a modem invention, and that at the present day 
among the Persians the same method of cleaning the fingers that 
she saw was still practised. 

A slave now wiped the table with a purple cloth of coarse linen, 
and two Ethiopians again handed water for washing the hands. 
Boys, wearing green garlands, then brought in two well-gypsomed 
ampharcBj with a label hanging round them, whereon might be read, 
written in ancient characters, the consul for the year when the wine 
was bottled. These vessels were carefully cleaned of the gympsum 
and the corks extricated, and the wine was then cautiously poured 
into the silver colum, which was placed ready to receive it, which 
was again filled with fresh snow, and then mixed according to the 
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master’s directions, in the richly-embossed crater^ and dipping a gol¬ 
den cycUhus therein, filled the amethyst-colored glasses, which were 
distributed among the guests by the rest of the boys.* 

This operation was scarcely finished, before a new repositorium 
or tray was placed on the table, containing the first course of the 
c(ma, which however by no means seemed to answer the expecta¬ 
tions of the guests. A circle of small dishes, covered with such 
meats as were to be met with only at the table of plebeians, was 
ranged around a slip of natural turf, on which lay a honey-comb. A 
slave carried round bread in a silver basket, and the guests were pre¬ 
paring, although with evident vexation, to help themselves to chick¬ 
peas and small fish, when at a sign given by the host, two slaves 
hurried forward and took off the upper part of the tray, under which 
a number of dislies, presenting a rich selection of dainties, were con¬ 
cealed. These were ring-doves and field-fares, capons and ducks, 
mullets of three pounds’ weight, and turbot, and in the centre a fatted 
hare, which by means of artificial wings was changed into a Pegasus. 
The Gentleman in Black remarked that mullet was one of the fa¬ 
vorite and most expensive of fishes, and increased in value according 
to the size, one weighing six pounds having been sold for eight thou¬ 
sand sesterces. 

* Dear me!’ said the lady; ‘what would these folks say to such a 
supper as mine 1’ 

On the disappearance of the first course much conversation seemed 
to be kept up by the party. But no long interval was allowed for 
talking; for four slaves soon entered bearing the second course, which 
consisted of a huge boar, surrounded with eight sucking pigs, made 
of sweet paste by the baker, and surprisingly like real ones. On 
the tusks of the boar hung little baskets, woven of palm twigs, and 
Syrian and Theban dates. A carver, resembling a j<iger in full cos¬ 
tume, now approached the table, and with an immense knife com¬ 
menced cutting up the boar. In the mean time the boys handed the 
dates, and gave to each guest one of the pigs as apophoreta. On a 
given signal, the slaves produced, to the astonishment of the com¬ 
pany, a fresh ferculcm ^ which contained a vast swine, cooked exactly 
like the boar, which looked as if the cook had forgotten to disem¬ 
bowel the animal. The cook appeared, with a troubled mien, and 
seizing a knife, and having carefully slit open the belly on both sides, 
gave'a sudden jerk, when to the agreaable surprise of the guests, a 
quantity of little sausages of all kinds tumbled out. 

The lady looked at tlie Gentleman in Black with some surprise, 
and said : ‘You do not mean that I should believe that this is a true 
representation of a Roman banquet ]’ 

‘ Certainly I do,* he replied, ‘ and is, in all particulars, sustained 
by the best authorities in Roman literature; it is the re-production 
of Professor Becker, one of the ripest scholars of Germany.’ 

‘ Indeed I’ said the lady; ‘ I was fearful it was a work of magic 
and the black arts.’ 

The Gentleman in Black looked for a moment somewhat disturbed, 
and said he was surprised that a lady of her fine sense should be- 
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lieve in the existence of any such agencies, which ignorance had 
attributed to learning treasured up in black-letter books, the type 
once adopted, in England and still used by the Germans.' 

‘ And is that the origin of the phrase ‘black art ]' I am very much 
obliged to you for correcting me in so vulgar an error,' said the lady. 

The Gentleman in Black smiled very graciously, and observed, 
‘that everything wore the aspect of magic to the ignorant, and that 
even Faust's Bibles had once been attributed to the devil, who^ it 
was universally believed was no great fHend to the Bible Society, 
and could hardly be thought to favor the circulation of a book which 
spoke so slightingly of himself. But, my dear Madam, in this age of 
enlightenment, when the wonders of Mesmerism are revealing the 
scenes of the worlds above and around us, and when the revelations 
of Swedenborg have so many to believe them, can it be at all won¬ 
derful that the power of reviving the scenes of a past age is also 
attainable V 

Mrs. Smith said, ‘Nothing could be more probable : I have my¬ 
self seen clairvoyants, whose perceptions transcended all powers 
of conception, and have witnessed water and rings magnetised by 
being breathed upon ; but I have never before seen a mirror mag¬ 
netised ;' and she renewed her expressions of satisfaction with the 
scenes she had witnessed. 

‘ But,' said she, looking very earnestly at the Gentleman in Black, 
‘ must I believe that all I have heard and read of magic and al¬ 
chemy are to be classed as vulgar errors V 

‘ Certainly not. There is no subject which has so long and con¬ 
stantly occupied the thoughts of men as alchemy and its correla¬ 
tives. There have been volumes exhausted in its investigation, and 
in teaching the true methods of attaining its power over the worlds 
of the Seen and the Unseen — the worlds of Matter and of Spirit. 
I had supposed, in using the term ‘ Black Art,' you had reference to 
the common and vulgar idea usually conveyed by such an expression.' 

‘ To be honest, I may have used the term with no very precise 
meaning; but I feel interested to know what there may have been in¬ 
cluded in the terms alchemy and magic, especially of magic, of which 
have so many glimpses, even in the Scriptures. Will you not gratify 
me, by telling where these impressions originated, and with whom ? 

‘ Won't you be seated V said the Gentleman in Black, rolling up 
a lounge before the mirror. Mrs. Smith thanked the Gentleman in 
Black for his consideration of her comfort, and said she could watch 
the mirror while she listened to hhn, which she should do with un¬ 
feigned gratification.' 

Whereupon the Gentleman in Black expressed his high sense of 
her courtesy, and took a seat on the other end of the sofa. 

Mrs. Smith inquired, ‘ What do you call the correllatives of al¬ 
chemy V 

‘ These are Astrology, Magic and Divination. Man, from the earliest 
times, has been seeking to solve the enigmas of Life; topenetrate the 
veil which separates him from the Invisible and the Future. And 
though the great masses have been content with things as they find 
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them, yet the gifted few have felt themselves imprisoned bv the Ap¬ 
parent, and sought by all means to reach the Real and the Absolute/ 

‘ But are not all such pursuits worthless and vain V 

* By no means. There have been constantly recurring, in the 
history of man, phenomena, which, had they been carefully observ¬ 
ed, would have solved many doubts which now rest, as clouds 
and darkness, on all such subjects of human hopes and desires. 
Lord Bacon has said, ‘ Men ought to put Nature to the torture,' 
and so reproduce those phenomena which have been by the ig¬ 
norant regarded as the monstrosities of nature ; and had such a 
course been adopted, we should not now be groping in the dark, but 
catching at the threads which have thus from time to time been of> 
fered them, men of science would have successfully travelled and 
explored all the dark labyrinths of their being.' 

* Ah ! I wish they had done so,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘ instead of soar¬ 
ing into the clouds and stars, as they have done.’ 

‘As man,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, ‘in the progress of time 
lost the knowledge of God, he naturally deified those objects of sense 
which were to him the sourcesof the greatest blessings ; hence the 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars, and as a necessary result, the 
science of astrology. Sir William Jones tells us, ‘ The characters 
of all pagan deities melt into each other, and at last into one or two; 
the whole crowd of gods and goddesses of ancient Rome and Hindos- 
tan, mean only the pow.ers of nature;’ and the higher are our re¬ 
searches into the mythology of the past, the purer are the thoughts 
found of God and the more certain it is that all religious ideas spring 
from one and the same fountain. The highest form of Brammism 
presents the idea of God as the Omnipresent Being in all its purity, 
eternity, spirituality and beatitude. He is called Bram Atma — ‘ the 
breathing soul.* The East was the cradle of all these sciences, as of all 
religions. The mythology of the East was transferred to Egypt, and 
as has been shown most conclusively by the labors of Sir George 
Wilkinson, it was transplanted from Egypt into Greece. The Cfr- 
phic Hymns are found to contain the same idea of God, creating all 
things and subsisting in all things, and of a Trinity. 

‘ A Trinity of Gods ! why 1 thought this was a discovery made 
by St. Augustine.’ 

‘ No, Madam. Orpheus declares e^mressly, ‘ All things were made 
by a co^saential and coiisubstantial Trinity.’* This science of as¬ 
trology took its rise on the plains of Chaldea, and is usually divided 
into natural and judicial astrology. Natural astrology was advo¬ 
cated by Sir Robert Boyle, who held that all physical bodies are in¬ 
fluenced by the heavenly bodies ; an idea which is still perpetuated 
in some of our almanacs, which contain a picture of a man, sur¬ 
rounded by the signs of the zodiac.’ 

‘ Yes,' said Mrs. Smith, ‘ I have often seen them in my childhood, 
and been puzzled to guess what they could mean.’ 

‘ These signs were called the ‘ Houses of the Heavens,' and used 

* CUDWOKTH, VOl. II., p. 92. 
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to be explained by the following lines, which have long since fallen 
into disuse: ^ 

* Tbs flnt houM shows lifo. the second wealth doth give; 

The third how brethren, fourth how parents live { 

Issue the fifth; the sixth diseases bring; 

The seventh wedlock, and the eighth death’ll sting; 

The ninth religion; the tenth honor shows ; 

Friendship the eleventh, and the twelfth our woes.* 

‘ The obligations of astronomical science, to the study of astrology 
has always been acknowledged. The angles and aspects of die planets 
were noted, and their climacterics, as they were styled, carefully 
watched; and this is a phrase still in vogue, when we speak of the 
climacterics of life; the first of these was the seventh year, and from 
21 by multiples, as 21.49.56.63 and 84. The two last of which are 
still styled me grand climacterics of man.’ 

‘ And is there nothing in this T inquired Mrs. Smith. ‘ I had sup¬ 
posed there was; and is this another of my vulgar errors 1’ 

* 1 believe there is no reason to believe the recurrence of these 
years are more fatal than any other,’ replied the Gentleman in Black. 

* Your opinion is one of great antiquity, and Aulus Gallius says it 
was borrowed from the Chaldeans, who possibly might have received 
it from Pythagoras, whose philosophy turned on these coincidences of 
numbers, and who imagined an extraordinary virtue in the number 
seven. And to show how true is the saying of Dugald Stewart, that 

* opinions are like tunes of a barrel organ, which are after the lapse 
of centuries ever recurring,’ it is upon diese coincidences of numbers 
and the himnonies of the musical scale, presumed to have been dis¬ 
covered and elaborated by Fourier, that we have, in oui* days, all 
the mysteries of man and society developed to the wonder and ad¬ 
miration of his followers. But to satisfy you in what good society 
you are in your belief of the reality of climacterics, let me tell you, 
that Plato, Cicero, Salmasius, St Augustine, St. Ambrose and Bo^tius, 
all are of the same opinion!’ 

* I am much obliged to you, Sir, for restoring me to my self-com¬ 
placency,’ said Mrs. Smith, smiling very kindly on the Gentleman 
m Blac^ * But tell me something of alchemy V The Gentleman 
in Black bowed his acquiescence, and proceeded to say: 

* The wish to obtain that which would obviate the evils of life, and 
give man the wealth which is so slow to accumulate by the sweat of 
the brow, doubtless gave rise to this science, falsely so called. Scho¬ 
lars have had various opinions of its rise. Some have said that Adam 
was the first of all alchemists, but as no allusion to alchemy is found 
in Homer, nor any of the ancient poets, philosophers or physicians 
tiU four hundred years after Christ, it has been shorn of its claims 
to a high antiquity. Zosimus has a treatise which he has styled 
‘ The Divine Axt of making Silver and Gold,’ which exists in mss . 
in the library of the King of the French. iEneas Cazeus, who wrote 
toward the close of the fifth century, speaks of * such as are skilled 
in the ways of Nature, who can take silver and tin, and changing 
their nature, can turn them into gold.’ 

‘ Do n’t you think,’ said Mrs. Smith, * the modems have surpassed 
these ancient alchemists V 
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‘ How 1* inquired the Gentleman in Black, with a look of surprise. 

‘ Why, our alchemists have effected the same objects by the con¬ 
version of paper into gold/ 

The Gentleman in Black smiled his acknowledgments, and said ‘ it 
was indeed a conversion never dreamed of in their philosophy/ 

‘ You have told me nothing about magical arts^^ said Mrs. Smith, 
with a smile ; ‘ can’t you restore to me my belief that they too are 
somewhere existent in the labyrinths of nature V 

‘ Magic and magical arts,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, ‘ have 
so wide a meaning, that I fear it would weary you if I were to at¬ 
tempt to say half that could be told on a subject which has ex¬ 
hausted the lives of so many devotees in all ages of the world.* 

‘ But certainly magic has the sanction of the Scriptures for its 
existence, and these you know are books believed by all Christians 
to be inspired, and if so, must be true. Moses had all but been out¬ 
done by those of Egypt.* 

‘ Yes, these magicians have been a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence in all ages ; and the opinion of St. Austin is, that which 
is generally believed, that they were genuine miracles and real imi¬ 
tations of those of Moses.* The Gentleman in Black continued, by 
saying: 

‘ The Magi, a title given to these * wise mem^ as they are called in 
the English version of the Scriptures, have perplexed the learned 
among the ancients as to their origin. Plato, Xenophon, Hero¬ 
dotus and Strabo derive it from the Persian language, jn which it 
signifies a priest, or person appointed to officiate in holy things, as 
Druid among the Gauls; as (xymnosophist among the Indians; and 
Levite among the Hebrews. Vossius brings it from the Hebrew word 
Haga, to meditate. These Magi, according to Aristotle, were the 
sole authors and conservators of the Persian philosophy. They 
were held in such veneration that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, had 
it engraved on his monument that he was master of the Magi. 
Their descendants are the fire-worshippers, of whom Moore has 
written in his beautiful poem of Lalla Rookh. The word magic 
once carried along with it a very innocent and indeed a very lauda¬ 
ble meaning; being used merely to signify the study of wisdom ; but 
as men devoted themselves to divination and sorcery, the term ma¬ 
gic in time became odious, and was only used to signify what you 
have just now called ‘ the black arts ;* which were supposed to con¬ 
sist in dealing with the devil and departed souls ; but this you will 
of course believe was the war which ignorance always carries on 
against superior knowledge.* 

‘ Oh, certainly,* said Mrs. Smith. ‘ But when are we to know 
what is ti*ue in all these studies, which have thus far been so fruit¬ 
less of results in the direction in which have been prosecuted V 

‘ When Man shall have gone forward in the progress of coming 
centuries to a right knowledge of the machinery of his own mind, 
we may hope that the careful observance of all the occurring idio¬ 
syncrasies of men, and the placing nature on the rack of scientific 
investigation, much that is obscure, and more that is now unknown, 
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will be discovered; for as Lord Bacon has well said, ‘As naviga¬ 
tion was imperfect before the use of the compass, so will many se¬ 
crets of nature and art remain undiscovered, without a more perfect 
knowledge of the understanding, its uses and ways of working.'' 

* Lapse of centuries !' said Mrs. Smith. ‘ I had thought the world 
would come to an end after the next thousand years.* 

‘ And why 1* 

‘ Because the seventh of the series of thousands of years would 
have then been completed. Is not this the universal belief]* 

‘It may be, but if so, it is an universal error.* 

‘ When will the world come to an end ] 

‘ I am not a diviner, astrologer, alchemist, or even a conjuror, and 
therefore can't say; but if I were to take the liberty of the country, 
I could guess.* 

‘ W'ell, as you guess !* 

‘ When the last lump of coal shall have been consumed, and the 
last nail is driven, it will be in good time to bum it up.* 

‘ Look V exclaimed Mrs. Smith, whose attention was npw sud¬ 
denly attracted to the ceiling and to a large silver hoop, on which 
were ointment-bottles of silver and alabaster,silver garlands with beau- 
tifully-chisseled leaves, circlets, and other trifles, which descended 
upon the table, and were shared as apophoreta among the guests. 
In the mean time the desert had been served, wherein the baker gave 
a specimen of his skill. In addition to innumerable articles of 
pastry, there were artificial muscles, field-fares filled with dried 
grapes and almonds, and many other things of the same kind. In 
the middle stood a well-modelled Vertumnus, who held in his apron 
a great variety of fruits. Around lay sweet quinces stuck full of 
almonds, and having the appearance of sea-urchins, with melons cut 
in various shapes. While the party was praising the fancy of the 
baker, a slave handed round tooth-picks, made of the leaves of th^ 
nuutich-pist€u;ho; and the host invited the guests to assist them¬ 
selves to the confectionary and fruits with which the god was loaded. 
The guests seemed astonished by the gifts of Vertumnus at this 
season, for it was now December, when one of them stretched 
across the table and seized the inviting apples and grapes, but drew 
back in affright, when, as he touched them, a stream of saffron dis¬ 
charged from the fruit, besprinkling his hand. The merriment be¬ 
came general, when several of the guests attempted cautiously to 
help themselves to the mysterious fruit, and each time a red hot 
stream shot forth. And now two musicians with flutes entered the 
saloon, accompanied by a young and surpassingly beautiful danseuse. 
The circles of couches were extended, and she advanced to the side 
which was thus opened. A boy took the citkara and struck the 
strings to the accompaniment of the flutes. The cithara then ceased 
to be played upon, and the maiden took some hoops, and as she 
danced to the tune of flutes, whirled them into the air, and caught 
them one after the other as they fell, with remarkable skill. More 
and more hoops were handed to her, till a whole dozen were hover¬ 
ing aloft betwixt her hands and the hall-ceiling; and the grace of 
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her movements, together with the dexterity she evinced, elicited the 
applause of the spectators: a large hoop was now brought in, set 
all around with pointed knives. It was placed upon the ground. 
The damsel commenced dancing afresh and threw a summer sauk 
right into the centre of the hoop, and then out again, repeating this 
feat repeatedly. Mrs. Smith became so excited, lest the lovely crea¬ 
ture should by accident be injured, that she cried out, covering her 
eyes with her hands : 

‘ It is too much 1 I can’t endure it longer!’ 

The Gentleman in Black smiled, and said it was rather a tame 
sight after all, to the ladies and gentleman of Rome, who were ac¬ 
customed to witness the dreadftil conflicts of the gladiators, strug¬ 
gling for life in the arena of the Coliseum ; and mat he had seen 
lovely ladies with their betting-tablets opened before them, gazing 
with delight as their chances of winning increased, and inflamed 
with anger when they saw the wounded wretch upon whom their 
bets were pending, turning his beseeching look toward the audience, 
while his antagonist waited for the signal to determine whether he 
should die or live; and then the pretty hands of these fair ladies, 
with their thumbs turned down, were as numerous as those with 
their thumbs upturned; and yet the turning of them decided a ques¬ 
tion of life and death.’ 

‘ I am sure,’ said Mrs. Smith, * the world is very much better now 
than it was in those days, though now it be sometimes true, * that 
rogues must hang that jury-men may dine.’ ’ 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ said the Gentleman in Black, with earnestness; 
‘ there never existed a society so innocent and pure as that which 
graces the circles of Babylon the Less, and which I have had the 
pleasure to meet in your mansion this evening.’ 

Mrs. Smith sighea, thinking that this was rather over-strained, 
and the Gentleman in Black, to qualify his language, said, that 
‘ doubtless there were some exceptions, but then there were spots 
on the sun.’ 

The mention of the word ‘ spots’ induced Mrs. Smith to cast an 
anxious look around her rooms, to see if the spots on her splendid 
sofas were still there, and she was relieved to find they had all dis¬ 
appeared. The amiable Gentleman in Black said * his especial ob¬ 
ject in mesmerising the mirror^ and he slightly smiled as he spoke, 
‘ was to show her the methods of illumination adopted by the Ro¬ 
mans :’ and breathing once more upon the face of the glass, the 
mirror now presented the sight of another saloon in which the lamps 
were being lighted, and which hung from the marble panels of tne 
room. Upon the polished table, between the tapestried couches, 
stood an elegant candelabrum^ in the form of a stem of a tree, from 
the winterly and almost leafless branches of which four two-flamed 
lamps, emulating each other in beauty of shape, were suspended. 
Other lamps were hung by chains from the ceiling, which was richly 
gilt and inlaid with ivory, in order to expel the darkness of night from 
all parts of the saloon. A number of costly goblets and larger vessels 
were arranged on two side-boards, and on one of them a slave was 
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just placing another vessel filled with snow, together with its colum^ 
and on the other was the steaming caldariumy containing water kept 
constantly boiling by the coals in its inner cylender, in case any of the 
guests should prefer the calda^ the drink of winter, to the snow-drink. 

By degrees the same guests came in and took their places in the 
same order as before on the triclinium. On a signal from the host, 
a slave placed upon the table the dice-board, of terebinthus wood, 
the four dice, made from the knuckles of gazelles, and the ivory 
turret-shaped dice box. Slaves at the same time brought chaplets 
of dark green ivy and of blooming roses, which were selected and 
worn by the guests. 

‘ And did these Romans so soon commence gaming asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

‘No, Madam,’ replied the Gentleman in Black; ‘they are now 
about to throw the dice to decide who shall be the king for the night, 
whose duty it is to decide how much water shall be mixed with the 
wine about to be drank ; for though those were not the days of 
temperance societies, yet there was then no such mixtures and dis¬ 
tillations as are now used; and though Anacreon sang of wine and 
its inspirations, it was not unmixed with water.* 

Mrs. Smith’s attention was fixed on the lamps, and the degree of 
light obtained from them. There seemed no lack of skill and in¬ 
vention in giving grace to their forms, yet they were nothing more 
than vessels containing oil, out of the end pi which came a wick 
which was lighted; the consequence was that the beautiful ceiling 
soon became obscured and blackened, and the guests showed evi¬ 
dently that their breathing was oppressed with smoke. She ad¬ 
mired the beauty of the candelabras, but these gave no light, and in 
no way relieved the anxiety she felt on the subject of ‘lamps which 
never would bum dim.’ She observed the slaves whose duty it was 
to pick up the wicks and trim the lamps, and which, with this con¬ 
stant watching, were but poor contrivances, even when compared 
to the most common lamp she had in use on that evening. She asked 
the Gentleman in Black ‘ if this was the best method of illumination 
then known ]’ He replied, ‘ that tallow and wax were both used, but 
that the methods of making them were so imperfect that they never 
obtained in the palaces of the great; indeed they were but rushes 
smeared over with wax or tallow.’ 

The guests were in the midst of their cups, when the Gentleman 
in Black advanced and gave along expiration, which suffused the face 
of the mirror with vapor for a moment or more, and turning around 
to Mrs. Smith, said : ‘ If I were not fearful of wearying you, I would 
show you other scenes, and of a later age.’ 

‘ I beg you will,’ said the lady. 


AK HERSDITAJtT 2«AME. 

Ths best of blood by learning is refined, 
And virtue arms the solid mind ; 

While vice will stain the noblest race, 
Aud the paternal stamp efface. 
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The poor Old Year, 

All danger scorning, 

Was wroth to hear 
Wild word of warning 
As he leaned on his sturdy cane: 
The saucy blast 
His thin hair lifted, 

And falling fast 

The dead leaves drifted, 

But they preached of death in vain! 


XI. 

The poor Old Year 
In pale sheet lieth. 

And round his bier 
The black crow flieth, 

While the Wind god’s trump is blown 
His pulse is still, 

His closed eye beamless ; 

His bosom chill, 

His slumber dreamless. 

And the naked groves make moan! 

Thus sang a Voice amid the wintry waste 
Of melancholy cadence, and old oaks 
Swayed to and fro their bare but kingly heads. 
To the low dirge-like music keeping time; 
Then deep response another minstrel made. 
And the gray snow-bird twittered out its joy, 
While nimble Echo left her ancient cave, 
Each note repeating to the frosty hills. 


SECOND VOICE. 


For the poor Old Year why mourn. 
Who died at night’s mid hour 7 
He hath had his day, and borne 
A monarch’s wand of power; 
And who would rend the chain, 
That bindeth him, in twain? 


xt. 

His cheek grew blanched with wo 
Ere the war of life was o’er. 

But he resteth on a couch of snow. 
His heart-chords wrung no more ; 
Nor heedeth he the storm 
That beateth on his form. 
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Drear sorrow-drops in showers 
The white-haired mourner shed 
For vanished sunshine, birds and floweni 
And verdure brown and dead, 

Till death brought sweet release, 

And to his heart spake peace. 

IV. 

To the princely heir all hail! 

Who hath chequered reign began; 

What booteth it to wail 

For his sire, the poor old man! * 

A cup of good and ill 
He quafied, and now is stilL 

By unseen spirits is each hoary year. 

When ended its brief race, in this wise mourned: 

They are the solemn monitors, who call 
On dying man to note the rapid ebb 
Of Time’s disastrous current, as it speeds 
To lose its troubled waters in a sea 
That hath no tide in its unsounded depths; 

Wafting along the purple sail of Pride, 

Love’s shallop, and Ambition’s gallant bark. 

Another year hath vanished, and the hopes 
Ho scattered in our path, with liberal hand, 

And idols made of perishable clay. 

But dear to us as life, have with him gone I 
The locks of Age have caught a paler hue. 

The voice of Childhood deepened in its tone, 

And Beauty’s worshipped features grown less bright. 

Between his birth-day and his dying hour 
Its marble door the sepulchre hath closed 
On thousands to its custody consigned. 

With unavailing groans and sighs and tears. 

Empires have felt the scourge for fearful crimes: 

Sword, ghastly famine, and the spotted plague 
Have thickly peopled Death’s unlighted realm: 

Great ships have foundered in the cruel gale. 

And with their screaming passengers and crews 
Down in the deep, full many fathoms, sank : 

Vain Pomp hath dropped the sceptre, and the slave. 

Raising on high his chained and bleeding hands. 

Hath snouted to the nations, ‘ Liberty !’ 

Right hath achieved new triumphs over Wrong: 

In Tara*8 hall a clash of shields is heard. 

While war-like murmurs from each hallowed spot 

^Vhere moulder Erin’s martyred children, rise! ' 

Another year hath vanished like a ghost, 

And in his palace-hall of glittering ice 
A young successor proudly sits enthroned; 

The latter, too, though ruddy now his cheek, 

Will cling to life awhile, then pass away; 

But ere a grave is hollow*ed for his corse, 

What mighty changes may sweep over earth! 

Fair isles may slip their moorings in the brine, 

Stars, I ke the Pleiad l(wt, be quenched for ever; » 

Dark waves may roll where Art now rears the tower; 

Blue lakes and rushing streams may shift their beds; 

Red-crested War, with demons at his back, 
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Drain Slaughter’s maddening wine-cup, and march on, 
Deaf to the widow’s cry, the orphan’s moan: 

Or He, perchance, who poured his blazing bolts 
On the doomed cities of the plain, may send 
The bellowing earthquake and volcanic fire 
To visit with swift ruin crowded marts. 

Favored of Heaven, art thou, my Native Land! 

A golden harvest hath been garnered up; 

Within thy borders dove-eyed Peace abides; 

Swart Labor finds rich recompense for toil, 

And the mild sunshine of impartial law 
Lights up the cottage home of humble worth. 

Oh! may thy sons, while they enjoy the gifts 
Thus lavishly bestowed, with watchful care 
Nourish the plant of Virtue ! 

Dulcet strain 

Of painted syrens to the ragged rock 
Decoy unhappy mariners who sail 
Without a map to guide them in their course. 

Too oft prosperity in human hearts 
Engenders a forgetfulness of God ; 

And voices, deeper-toned than Ocean’s lyre, 

From the lone grave of Empire going up, 

On Tadmor’s waste and Tiber’s classic shore, 

These warning words are ever sounding forth: 

' A thankless people soon or late will learn, 

Though Plenty’s horn shower blessings for a time. 
That He voho gave hath might to take away.' 


THE WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


V O il B^K B 


T H r. K . 


I SAID in my last that I should again advert to the theme of * books 
and books* clothing,* and I begin by reiterating, that I love a fine 
edition. I should not like Clarendon or Burnett bo well in an ordi¬ 
nary garb, as in the dress they wear on my shelves. Wordsworth 
and Lamb lately reached, with me, their proper elevation, when I 
was enabled to discard the American editions, and replace them 
with duodecimos in morocco and print fit for a lady to read. If any 
man wishes to gain my love, let him send me a rare book, and lo ! 
he has it. I must admit that such evidences of regard are rare 
with me. Perhaps it is because my friends toward sunrise are, as 
I am, jealous of every one who owns a rare edition of a much¬ 
loved work. I grudge to the world the privilege of enjoying it. I 
would fain believe that I alone possess it. Nay, I feel a dislike to 
those publishers who furnish to the public cheap editions of those 
books which I had looked upon as my peculiar treasures. It is pro¬ 
voking, after one has picked up here and there, with infinite pains, 
and at no small cost, a few rare works, to see them one by one 
published on fair paper and good type, at fifty cents a volume. 
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But patriotically speaking, your friends Wiley and Putnam de¬ 
serve an expression of thankfulness for their ‘ Library of Choice 
Reading.’ I have received twenty-seven numbers, and can consci¬ 
entiously say that there is not, so far, a single work there published 
that is not delicious. After the inundation of cheap literature, which 
has so covered the land with mud and slime, so sweet a May-shower 
of perfumed drops deserves our unspeakable gratitude. 

Mr. Lester was so kind as to send me ‘ The Challenge of Bar- 
letta’ and the admirable work of Ceba. I trust he will be enabled 
to continue his Medici series. Of the merits of his translations 
there can be but one opinion, and that highly favorable. He has 
set an example to our officers abroad, which it is to be hoped they 
will imitate. Irving, like his own Rip Van Winkle, sleeps a long 
sleep. Can he find nothing in all the wealth of Spanish romance » 
with which to repay his countrymen for the great love they bear 
and the pride they feel in him ] 

But why speak of books to those who live in the midst of books 1 
Least of all things do I design to play the critic. I say only, as I 
said at first, I greatly envy you sons of Gotham for this thing, and 
but for one more. If I were to pray for any particular earthly good, 
it would be to be able to inscribe over the door of my library, with 
truth, the lines of Drury : 

*This introduceth to mie librarie. 

From mouldering abbayes’ dark scriptorium broughta^ 

See vellum tomes by monkysh laboure wroughte; 

Neyette the comma borne, Papyri see, 

And initial leiterres’ wizarde grammerie. 

View my Fifchtccners in their ruggede line ; 

Soche Types f soche Linnenne ! only knowne long B3rne; 

Enteringe, where Aldus mote have fixt his throne, / 

Or Uarhie Sterne covetedde his owne 

and my second, to be allowed to live a dreamy life in an atmos- 

f ihere of sweet sounds. I am sure the mocking-birds know I am a 
over of all music, for two or three of them nave for four years 
builded their nests near my window in the small oaks, and in the 
warm summer they fill the ear of drowsy midnight with most deli¬ 
cious melody. I have heard one, when returning home late at night, 
for nearly half a mile, his song vibrating on the still atmosphere, 
every trill distinct and clear and inexpressibly sweet. There m ly 
be, in some other part of the world, some bird that sings as hea¬ 
venly a song, but I am an infidel on that score. One such burst of 
melody is worth a pilgrima gc to Mecca. I flatter myself that next 
summer we shall have a reinforcement. We took, this season, from 
one nest in a small tree, four young ones, and placed them in a cage, 
which we hun^ to a limb of the tree, where the parentsTed them 
until they were strong-winged and able to fly ; then, all danger from 
grimalkin passed, we set them free. They were hopping and flying 
about the walks, old and young, until the wrinkled visage and frosty 
locks of Winter drove them away. Next spring they are certain to 
return. We shall get up quite a concert. 

All music is welcome to my ear, I am like old Sir Thomas 
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Browne. May I quote a single passage, to make you love and long 
to read him from end to end 1 

‘ It is my temper, and I like it the better, to affect all harmony; 
and surely there is musick, even in the beauty and the silent note 
which Cupid strikes, far sweeter than the sound of an instrument. 
For there is a musick wherever there is a harmony, order or pro¬ 
portion ; and thus far we may maintain ‘ the musick of the spheres ;* 
for those well-ordered motions and regular paces, though they give no 
sound unto the ear, yet to the understanding they strike a note most 
full of harmony. Whatsoever is harmonically composed delights 
in harmony, which makes me much distrust the symmetry of those 
beads which declaim against all churdi-musick. For myself, not 
only from my obedience, but my particular genius, I do embrace it: 
for even that vulgar and tavern-musick which makes one man merry, 
another mad, strikes in me a deep lit of devotion, and a profound 
contemplation of the First Composer. There is something in it of 
Divinity more than the ear discovers. It is an hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole world and creatures of God ; such 
a melody to the ear as the whole world, well understood, would af¬ 
ford the understanding. In brief, it is a sensible fit of that hannony 
which intellectually sounds in the ears of Gmd.’ 

Whatever one may think as to the old physician's idea of the 
‘ music of the spheres,’ there can be but one opinion as to the music 
and magnificence of this passage. I am, like him, fond of the music 
of all instruments, from that which God made, the human voice, to 
the most impeiTect invented by man. It has not been my good for¬ 
tune to listen to ?nany great performers. Art6t, to me, remains the 
autocrat of the violin; and Wallace of the piano; and Castellan 
the queen of song. Each of them I heard but once ; but I shall 
always feel as if each had bestowed a rich gift upon me, which can 
never by any mishap be lost or stolen. The memory of a past delight 
is one of the few treasures which Time, the old filcher! cannot rob 
us of. And as year after year glides by, swiftly and noiselessly 
as a skater on smooth ice; as the hair grows gray, and frequent ill¬ 
ness for slight cause warns one that his vitality is wasting away, 
how little of his past life is there to which he looks back with plea¬ 
sure ! Honor, fame, distinction, the triumph over enemies, the ac¬ 
quisition of wealth, the memory of these is worthless ; of sensual 
pleasures the remembrance is irksome ; but the recollection of an in¬ 
nocent enjoyment sleeps on the soul like a ray of sunshine. The me¬ 
mory of the song of that bird that has so often sung at my window 
is sweeter than that of all the scenes of paerriraent and dissipation 
from myd>oyhood up. 

So far from repining at my lot in life, I feel profoundly thankful, 
not only for the comforts and luxuries of my bumble home, but even 
that I and mine are spared the pangs of hunger and cold. I grate¬ 
fully acknow^dge that I have been favored beyond my deserts ; but 
still I cannot help but look longingly out from amid the forests to 
that far-off region where I should not want for books or music. 
Nay, whenever I plant my feet, once or twice a year, upon the 
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banks of the Mississippi, I feel, as every steamboat passes, an almost 
irresistible inclination to spring on board and flee world-ward. I 
would fain not die until I can see the ruins of the Colisseum and 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, breathe the air of Italy, and compare 
the Nile with the Mississippi. It is the nature of man to hope for im¬ 
possibilities; and so hoping ever, and ever disappointed, we keep on¬ 
ward our steady march toward the grave. 

How few of us recollect, although we all claim to be to some ex¬ 
tent Christians, the cardinal principles of our religion ! 1 have just 

arisen from the perusal of a Presbyterian newspaper. It contained 
abundance of controversy and crimination, but breathed not a word 
musical with Charity. ‘ Love ye one another,* is a command, of 
which mankind seem to be almost totally oblivious ; and if the Scrip¬ 
tures be true, religious editors are but * sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal,* for they seem totally devoid of charity. Indeed, it seems to 
me that we, above all people on the globe, are wanting in that ex¬ 
cellence. Almost every man in the nation is a political partizan; 
and it is well known that he who belongs to one party has no charity 
for his opponents, but liberally endows them with all the vices ex¬ 
tant, and niggardly denies them a single virtue. Nor do I know of 
any people who so delight to hear of crime and misfortune. If a 
man or woman commits an offence against law or good morals, a 
thousand presses proclaim it abroad, ministering to a depraved public 
appetite. If one is assaulted by a brutal bully, and his conscience 
will not allow him to avenge the insult by the miscalled ‘ laws of 
honor,* an hundred editors publish him to the world as a coward. 
And if some infamous scoundrel seduces the wife of one*s bosom, 
or the child that he fondly hoped would be the comfort of his de¬ 
clining age, the injured and unfortunate, already unspeakably 
wretched, is made still more miserable by the jeers and taunts of 
an infamous press. 

Doubtless It is the hardest of all tasks to practice a constant cha¬ 
rity toward the imperfections and errors even of one’s friends. And 
yet, if we would but think aright, we could not choose but do so 
toward our opponents. ‘ Methinks,* says Sir Thomas Browne, * there 
is no man bad ; and the worst best; that is, while they are kept 
within the circle of those qualities wherein they are good. There 
is no man’s mind of so discordant and jarring a temper, to which a 
tuneable disposition may not strike a harmony. Magnce virtute^, nec 
minor a vitia ; it is the posy of the best natures, and may be inverted 
on the worst. There are in the most depraved and venomous dis¬ 
positions certain pieces that remain untouched, which by an anti- 
peristasis become more excellent, or by the excellency of their anti¬ 
pathies are able to preserve themselves from the contagion of their 
enemies* vices, and persist entire beyond the general coiTuption. 
For it is also thus in nature ; the greatest balsams do lie enveloped 
in the bodies of the most powerful corrosives.* How few men can 
say, as he said of himself, ‘ I can hold there is no such thing as in- 
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jury; that if there be, there is no such injury as revenge ; and no 
such revenge as the contempt of an injiiry ; that to hate another is 
to malign himself; that the truest way to love another is to despise 
ourselves V And surely there is no man, be he ever so uncharitable, 
who could think the world did him a great wrong, if all his acts 
being known to it, it should judge thereof in the same harsh manner 
in which he judges the acts of others. We invariably attribute the 
deeds and peccadilloes of others to the worst motives ; we judge of 
their whole character by a single bad act, and therefrom regard them 
as monsters of iniquity. Our own lapses from rectitude we find ex¬ 
cuses for, and wonder that we should be blamed for them ; we think 
if the world knew us as well as we know ourselves, it would see we 
were not to blame ; we regard our faults at the most as merely ex¬ 
ceptions to our general good character. And yet it never strikes us 
that the very persons we condemn, look at their faults precisely as 
we look at ours. ‘ No man,* says our author, ‘ can justly condemn 
or censure another ; because, indeed, no man truly knows another. 
This I perceive in myself; for I am in the dark to all the world, and 
my nearest friends behold me but in a cloud.* Those that know me 
but superficially think less of me than 1 do of myself; those of my 
near acquaintance think more.* Perhaps even in cases of crime 
the guilty man finds excuses in fac contcientia^ which, ae ipso judicej 
acquit him, except in rare instances. Is he really guilty, if his own 
conscience acquit him 1 Alas! who of us is unaware of the thousand 
circumstances that lead men to crime ] Defective education, for 
which the State is to be blamed; passions nursed into violence and 
made ungovernable in childhood; necessity and perhaps hunger; 
how much do we take these into account, while giving vent to our 
indignation at guilt and wickedness ] 

No one can read the ‘ Indicator,* without loving Hunt, (in spite of 
his frequent frivolities and affectations,) for the. spirit of charity and 
allowance in which he treats the faults and follies of his fellow men. 
His kindly nature breathes in every sentence. How beautiful, too, 
is his patience under his own hardships, and that unafiected, grace¬ 
ful contentedness which so exhibits itself in a deep appreciation and 
enjoyment of the simple pleasures and luxuries which, like gleams 
of sunshine, chequered the gloom of his troubles ! . And indeed, no 
reader feels much pleasure in perusing any author whose pages are 
not imbued with the same spirit of contentedness and charity. The 
querulous bitterness of Byron soon palled upon the general palate; 
for brilliant as may be the language and imagery of the poet, every 
one must at length feel how ridiculous it is for any one to abuse the 
world at large. It argues too inordinate a vanity for one to pro¬ 
claim that he looks on all the rest of the world as knaves and fools. 

The small charity we entertain for the opinions of others is equally 
ridiculous. How few are there who do not, at heart if not by speech, 
pronounce all opinions contrary to their own to be stupid, senseless 
and foolish 1 One who considers the multitude of opinions enter¬ 
tained by candid, learned and sagacious men, upon every question, 
doctrine, creed or article, ought surely to come to the conclusion 
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that, except as to matters the demonstration whereof is tangible to 
the senses, men do not see the reality of any thing; but look at all 
truths through the medium of their passions and prejudices, their 
notions and habits of thinking; so that thinking they see the thing 
itself, they see in fact only a colored and distorted image thereof. 
Why is not another man, who totally disagrees with me on any ques- 
tiorv say of politics, as likely to be right as I am 1 I think, nay I 
feel sure, I am right, and cannot understand how any man can help 
but think as I do. And equally sure is he that he is right. Is 
there any particular reason, in such case, why I should beyond dis¬ 
pute be in the right,.and he beyond dispute be in the wrong ] 


With what a charitable and generous conclusion ‘Sir lohn Maun- 
deville, Kt.* winds up his ‘ Voiage and Travaile, translated out of 
Latyn into Frensche, and azen out of Frensche into Englyssche, for 
Lordes and Knyghtes, and other noble and worthi men, that conne 
Latyn but litylle!* 

‘ Wherefore,* says he, ‘ I preye to alle the Rederes and Hereres of 
of this Boke, zif it plese hem, that thei wolde preyen to God for 
me ; and I shalle preye for hem. And alle tho that seyn for me a 
Pater Noster^ with an Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my Synnes, 
I make hem Parteneres, and graunte hem part of alle the gode Pil- 
grymages and of alle the gode Dedes that 1 have don, zif any be to 
his pleasaunce : and noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I shalle 
do unto my lyfe*s ende. And I beseeche Almighty God, fro whom 
alle Godenesse and Grace coraethe fro, that he vouchesaf, of his 
excellent Mercy and habundant Grace, to fulle fille hire soules with 
inspiracioun of the Holy Gost, in makynge defence of alle hire 
gostly Enemyes here on Erthe, to hire Salvacioun, bothe of Body 
and Soule; to worschipe and thankynge of Him, that is three and 
on, withouten begynnynge and withouten endynge; that is, with- 
outen qualitec good, and without quantytee gret; that in alle places 
is present, and alle things conteynynge ; the whiche that no good- 
nesse may amende, ne nor evelle empeyre; that in perfeyte Trynytee 
lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle world^s and be alle tymes. 
Amen ! Amen ! Amen!’ 

A solemn peroration. The old Knight obviously thought he had 
a large stock of *gode dedes* the which to share with the needy, in¬ 
asmuch as he offers to divide them and his *gode •pilgrimages' with 
every one that would say for him a Pater Noster and Ave Maria. 
Without feeling certain as to his solvency in that particular, or sure 
of the promised compensation, I will at least wish him forgiveness 
for his sins — lies included. 

A traveller, to write a readable book, should be essentially given 
to gossipry. A stiff stateliness is no where so much out of place. 
Nay, even in history and biography, the lapse of time generally es¬ 
tablishes the gossipry of the book as its only valuable feature. 
Who reads Boswell's Life of Johnson for aught beside ? It is the 
great charm of Froissart and De Comines, and makes the writings of 
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Montaigne inimitable. Homer rather indulges in it; and we have 
learned at last, that Aristophanes and Terence are more valuable 
to one who desires to gain an insight into the spirit of Grecian and 
Roman life, than Thucydides or Livy. No book, after Montaigne and 
Elia, is so delightful to me as a genuine old traveller like Maundeville. 
History too generally shows us merely the husk and shell of past 
ages; but gossip, the same in all times, makes us feel that those who 
have lived before us were truly our brethren in thought and feeling. 
Nor need we always turn our eyes toward antiquity, to discover 
excellence. Eothen and the Crescent and Cross are the two most 
delightful books that have for many a week fallen within the circle 
of my reading. And there is a countryman of ours, who in his 
earlier books of ‘ travaille' afforded me some very pleasant hours. 
Amid the old ruins of Yucatan he seems to think it his privilege to 
. be dull.^ 

I wonder if it is not quite as pleasant to sit, of a cold clear winter 
evening here in the south, growing more and more pensive and self- 
contented under the soothing influences of a glowing fire of coal 
and a shaded lamp, with the kettle, punch-promising, murmuring 
and whispering before the grate ; and dreamingly to travel, step by 
step, with the writer whose book is at your elbow or on your knee, 
through Araby and Ind, with him to sail uppn the Golden Horn, or 
scale the. Himalaya, as it was in reality for him to do the travelling 
so glowingly related 1 One has the enjoyment without the hard¬ 
ship, and can be at home again whenever he pleases, by merely 
giving his nose a gentle tweak, and so awaking from his dreams. 
Tom, you dog, the hot water I 

I have travelled somewhat in my time, and can conscientiously 
avouch that the principal pleasure thereof has been in the anticipa¬ 
tion and recollection. Indeed, the time of actual travel was chiefly 
valuable, like a post-obit bond, for the future. Three months on 
prairie and mountain without bread or salt, are probably not quite 
so pleasant, however, as scampering on horseback through sunny 
Spain and flowery Syria, to say nothing of Italy and Greece. 

In the mean time, while I cannot travel myself, I will not omit to 
express my gratitude to those who so generously, by pleasant and 
readable books, share Vith us the delight which they have expe¬ 
rienced in journeying and voyaging. Indeed I think that even for 
a dull book we ought to be grateful, and to take it as a favor that 
the author confers upon us, unless it be totally and irredeemably 
stupid. It is a rare thing to meet a book in which if pne searches 
diligently, he may not find some grains of gold among the dull dry 
sand, some sprinkling of white wheat among the chaff*. I thank the 
writer, at any rate, for his good intentions, and his willingness to 
afford me enjoyment. One must be a churl indeed, to whom if a 
peasant offers even a cup of sour milk, with a kind word and liberal 
look, he rejects the kindly-offered gift with a snarl of discontent. 
Critics in general seem to look on books as an imposition upon the 
world. I do not regard them in that light; but as gifts, kindly in¬ 
tended, even if they are valueless. Nor are they without value. 
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Never. The intimate thoughts of any man living, if he can and 
will communicate them to me, are of value to me. Therefore do L 
especially feel a hot anger at the currish growlings and snarlings 
which oftep greet a young poet upon the birth of his first book. 
How deeply an ill-natured criticism wounds, the world does not 
guess, nor, I think, the critic imagine. For few men are cruel by 
nature ; and surely, if many of those who write so trenchantly and 
truculently upon the faults of some first book of poems, could but 
know how acutely the author feels the harsh rebuke or bitter jeer, 
their better feelings would counsel the substitution of mild and 
friendly advice for sneering scorn and biting ridicule. Most critics 
perhaps feel that they have that singular advantage mentioned by 
Sir Thomas More, in his letter to Peter Giles, prefatory to the 
Utopia. ' ‘ Some,^ says he, ‘ when they meet in tavenis, take upon 
thenft among their cups to pass censures very freely upon all writers; 
and, with a supercilious liberty, to condemn every thing they do not 
like: in which they have the advantage that a bald man has, who 
can catch hold of another by the hair, while the other cannot return 
the like upon him. They are safe as it were of gun-shot, since there 
is nothing in them considerable enough to be taken hold of. And 
some are so unthankful, that even when they are well pleased with 
a book, yet they think they owe nothing to the author; and are like 
those rude guests, who, after they have been well entertained at a 
good dinner, go away when they have glutted their appetites, with¬ 
out so much as thanking him that treated them. But who would 
put himself to the charge of making a feast for men of such nice 
palates, and so different tastes, who are so forgetful of the civilities 
that are due V And this last suggestion is worthy to be considered. 
If the critic does not like the dinner that is set before him, he is not 
compelled to eat it; and no one but he who pays for his dinner has 
a right to damn it. 


LtNBS TO AN ORPHAN. 

Thou lone and friendless little one! my heart is sad for thee. 

For ne’dr by doating father thou Wert dandled on his knee ; 

And e'er thy lisping lips had learned with half-formed words to play. 
Thy mother, by remorseless Death, was tom from thee away! 

Thou, like a bird of unfledged wing, exposed to every blast. 

Upon life’s stormy wilderness from cradle-dreams wert cast. 

To bide the rains of cold neglect, the tender heart that chill. 

And early learn in sorrow’s tones thy tiny harp to trilL 

But He who silence keeps in heaven to hear the raven’s cry. 

Has never turned frum thee His mild and ever-open eye; 

For though a thousand birds of sin are hovering o’er thy way, 

Thine innocence to wiles of none has fallen yet a prey. 

Beneath the wings of Heavenly Trust a shelter early seek, 

Then, though thy home on this cold earth may be on mountains bleak; 
Though storms should make thee shrink at times, and notes of sorrow pour, 
Yet doubly sweet will be thy song, when life’s brief years are o’er. 

TOL. XXVII. 31 J.CI..U.KT. 
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the old pine tree. 

»X.OWJ. DOW» AT 8URL1WOTOK. VERMONT. IN THS GALS OS THB TODRTH OS APRIL LAST. 


8T JOHN H RHSTN. 


With royal form and changeless verdure graced. 
Through ages long this lofty Piue hath stood. 
What thoughthe soil were rude, 

A hill of solid stone ? 

By patient toil his gnarled roots embraced 
A sterner strength to reinforce their own; 

Twisted round the stubborn rocks, 
They have laughed at tempest-shocks. 
When all the tender nurslings of the vale 

Bowed down before the gale. 


Here, through the winters long, his tufled head, 
Serene and cheerful, o’er the dreary scene 
Raised its perennial green ; 

And when ’neath summer’s glow 
The sultry earth grew faint, his arms outspread 
Their shade paternal o’er the vale below; 

High among his branches here. 

Birds have nestled year by year, 

Here fledged their broods, and carolled loud and long 
Their mom and even song. 


III. 

Now fondly round his fallen trunk we stand. 
Lamenting o’er the storm whose cruel rage 
Spared not his green old age; 

The little birds that come 
On wing unwearying from a warmer land 
To hail with rapturous song their northern home. 
Pause, as round and round they sail, 
Trilling forth a plaintive wail; 

And all with sorrow say, with pity see: 

‘ Here lies a noble tree 


IV. 

Thus, gentle reader, though thy portion stands 
Mid rugged scenes whose rough and barren soil 
Demands unceasing toil, 

Wing not thy lazy flight 
To far-off* fields and softer, sunnier lands; 

See how the Pine uprears his lordly height 
Where his sturdy sires had grown, 
Planted deep on hills of stone ; 
Whilo thistle -seeds go flaunting to and fro 
On ail the winds that blow. 
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Strike deep thy roots, clasp firm the stubborn rocks. 

By patience turn thy weakness into strength, 

And thus shalt thou at length 
See round thee, far and near, 

Transplanted nurslings tom by tempest-shocki 
Which thou canst laugh to scorn; while year by yow. 
Broad thy friendly shade shall grow. 
Sheltering all the vale below; 

And thy loved brood, secure from hostile harms, 

Shall nestle in thine arms. 


Thus shall thy branch be strong, thy head bo high; 
And when, in green old age, thy stately form 
Bends to the rising storm, 

* And falls to rise no more. 

Soft on thy native soil thy limbs shall lie. 

Not tossed, like drift-wood, on a stranger shore ; 

Round thy fallen trunk shall stand 
Friends and suns, a loving band, 

Whose tongues shall say, whose weeping eyes shall see: 
* Here lies a noble Tree V 

BrnrlingtoUf Fermont, Jan, 13,1846. 
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Our voyage was full of those incidents which youth most love; 
exciting incidents, quickly succeeding each other, of novel charac* 
ter, quite out of the common course ; healthful, heart-stirring inci¬ 
dents, serving to break up old associations, causing the mind to form 
new estimates of every thing; in short, effecting such an essential 
change in all the feelings, that it seemed an entire change of being. 
The strange appearance of things in the different islands at which 
we touched ; the singular manners and customs of the inhabitants; 
their isolated position with respect to all the world, and our own iso¬ 
lated position with respect to them, gave an additional interest to our 
voyage. Then came the storm and the hurricane, (for it rarely only 
stormed there,) around those bleak, wild, surf-beaten land-marks, 
where tempests prevailed continually. 

But as I am not writing a book of travels, or a geographical his¬ 
tory, or a ‘ tour’ of any sort, I shall not depart from the plan I have 
adopted, although I might devote many pages to a description of all 
that we saw and heard in the Hebrides. Possessing in my eyes, as 
I have before mentioned, so much of interest, it is with the more 
difficulty that I repress the desire to copy from my journal a full 
history of this voyage. But I will repress it; for if I allow myself 
to deviate from my course at this stage of the narrative, I shall find 
more abundant excuse for a like deviation at every succeeding stage. 
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After a short stay at Skye, we steered for the range of coast called 
the Long Island, and touched at Harris, in order to see the ‘ stew¬ 
ard,’ a name given to the proprietor of St. Kilda, or rather to the 
lessee of the proprietor, who is always his near relative. Mr. Alex¬ 
ander MacLeod was at that time the ‘ steward.’ We found in him 
a strange mixture of many excellent qualities with many whimsical 
peculiarities.. He was a Highland gentleman, naturally of agreea¬ 
ble manners, exceedingly polite and honest-hearted; but from being 
almost always surrounded by inferiors, he had become somewhat 
arbitrary, somewhat impatient, and not a little conceited. His pride 
of birth was excessive, and equalled only by his pride of territory, 
which consisted of a bleak unfruitful island, some five or six miles 
in circumference, and several large rocks contiguous thereto. This 
feeling of territorial aggrandizement had made Mr. Alexander Mac¬ 
Leod quite an antiquary; at least he gave very abundant proof of 
this whenever he could find a listener. Shut out from the world, 
excepting always an annual visit to his cousin the ‘ proprietor’ at 
Edinburgh, it was little wonder that he had acquired habits unavoid¬ 
able to his manner of life; but these could not abridge a particle of 
his natural kindness of heart, and his overflowing hospitahty. Com¬ 
ing as we did from the household of the Earl of Venachoir, to whom 
the ‘ steward* was well khown, there was an additional incentive on 
his part to receive us with a cordial welcome. When however we 
told him that the object of our present voyage included a visit to St. 
Kilda, Mr. Alexander MacLeod looked serious ; then he shook his 
head; but at last he smiled, and after that he spoke : 

‘ Are you resolved on this, young gentlemen 1 — for if ye are, 
’t will be useless to attempt to discourage you by telling the dan¬ 
gers of such a trip at this season. It will be only adding fuel to the 
flame, for I know the stuff such lads are made of. Just one look at 
ye tells the story. But I am very sorry you had not come six 
weeks earlier, so that we could have taken you in our large boat. I 
make but one visit to the island during the year, and that is in the 
summer: indeed, we consider St. Kilda inaccessible at any other 
season. You are, I trust, still in time, but the September hurricanes 
are brewing; and believe me,’ he added, very seriously, ‘ no craft 
fashioned by man can encounter them and live.’ 

Seeing that we were determined, the ‘ steward’ did not attempt 
farther to discourage us; but insisted that as the weather was un- 
propitiouB, we should become his guests for two or three days, when 
the moon would change, and in all probability we should have a 
more favorable time to put to sea. We accepted this kind invita¬ 
tion, and took up our quarters at Mr. Alexander MacLeod’s house. 
We spent the lime principally in listening to the account given by 
that gentleman of the islands adjacent, and the character of their 
various inhabitants. The steward’s conversation, although savor¬ 
ing of the peculiarities of his character, was in the main exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, I must except, however, his long and wearisome 
genealogical disquisitions, and his never-ending discussions (with 
hmself) about the original peopling of the islands ; and although thQ 
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steward sometimes, fearing he was carrying his assumption of roy¬ 
alty a little too far, would be pleased to say, with a sort of affected 
candor, ‘ that to be sure his kingdom of St. Kilda and its dependen¬ 
cies afforded him but a barren sceptre, still the inhabitants looked to 
him for protection, and he was bound to afford it, even as his fathers 
had done for centuries.* I did not exactly understand the nature of 
the protection alluded to by the steward, who never, as I could 
learn, visited his dominions except to collect his rents. Still I did 
^ not venture to ask an explanation, but chose rather to lead him on to 
topics about which I had more curiosity to hear. To my inquiries 
about St. Kilda, or as the steward usually called it, Hirta, his re¬ 
plies were full and his remarks sensible. 

‘ You will find,* he observed, ‘ that island to be one of the great¬ 
est cifriosities in the known world; ay, or in the unknown. Its 
situation, the situation of its inhabitants, and their peculiar customs, 
should make it an object of attention to civilized man. Notwith¬ 
standing,* continued Mr. Alexander MacLeod, waxing warm, ‘ I do 
not believe there is one person in a thousand in Great-Britain who 
knows of its existence. Two hundred years have our family been 
in possession of Hirta ; and those two centuries, which have marked 
their history so impressively upon all the world beside, have left 
untouched the rocks and islands of the Deucaledonian.* 

Perceiving that the steward’s heart was in the matter, I ventured 
one question after another, hoping at last to get a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the mysterious inscription upon the package with which I 
was entrusted. ‘ Of late years,* continued the steward, ‘ The So¬ 
ciety for Propagating Christian Knowledge* had with his consent and 
assistance annually sent a missionary to Hirta, for the purpose of 
giving the people general instruction, and especially to afford them 
the privilege of listening from week to week to the living preacher. 
The present missionary, Mr. David Cantyre, was now in the island, 
and was a good and zealous man, laboring with great earnestness, 
and as he believed, with excellent success. The entire population 
of the island was only about ninety ! — a little community of honest, 
simple-hearted creatures, obtaining a bare subsistence by the most 
hazardous exposure; encountering danger with a fearless intre¬ 
pidity ; exhibiting in their fortitude, their perseverance, and their con¬ 
tempt of danger, all that is manly and heroic in character. After the 
steward had exhausted the topic upon which he was descanting with 
so much enthusiasm, I ventured to inquire if there was any local 
government in the island. 

* Certainly not,* said Mr. Alexander MacLeod, slightly drawing 
himself up; ‘I have delegated no authority to any one. The islanders 
form one community; they have bne religion ; are devout, observe 
the Sabbath, live harmoniously together, have very few wants, and 
such only as they are themselves capable of supplying.* 

It was very evident that I had gained nothing by this last response; 
but I was determined to persevere; so, after speaking on various 
topics, I gradually reached the subject of ancient names and titles; 
putting myself, by way of encouragement, in the attitude of an at- 
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tentive listener. But 1 had not calculated upon so desperate an 
attack upon my patience. I was compelled to undergo an infliction 
which lasted, it seemed to me, the best part of the day; in which 
the antiquities of the islands were descanted upon with the temper 
of a man who had his heart in the work. I did not attempt to follow 
the thread of the steward’s discourse ; my ears were only open to 
catch a-word which might throw some light upon the before-men¬ 
tioned inscription. Going back to the time of Julius Caesar, Mr. 
MacLeod, proceedfed to give an account of the antiquities of Hirta, 
and in so doing made plentiful quotations from Virgil, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and other ancient authors; while, as he advanced, he dived 
into the historical records of the Volscae, Cymbri, Sacae, Allemanni, 
Picti, Scotti, Brigantes, Paeones, Cyclopes, and Bagandae, until my 
head ached. I bore the infliction however with exemplary patience, 
until at last, I seized upon the opportunity to ask a direct question 
as the steward paused in the middle of a disquisition about the word 

* Bholg* which was, he said, by ^jeneral received opinion considered 
pure Hibernian, but which he insisted was derived from the Rus¬ 
sian * Wolga,' th^ name of a river, and which carried him at once 
back to the ancient Rutulians, when, as I have remarked, Mr. Alex¬ 
ander MacLeod paused ; whether for the purpose of taking breath, 
or because he was getting involved in the mazes of his own discus¬ 
sion, I do not presume to say. Determined however to gain some¬ 
thing to repay me for listening so long, I asked my host abruptly, 

* Pray, Mr. MacLeod, can you tell me the meaning of ‘ Woedallah 

* Woedallah I’ said the steward, a little peevishly, looking at the 
same time not a little disconcerted; ‘ Woedallah!’ ’T is a word never 
used as a compound. ‘ Weed* is simple enough; ‘ allah’ is well 
understood; but they are never put together. IJnless you use it as 
a corruption of the good old Norwegian, * Udcdler' signifying the 
original chief or possessor of the soil.’ 

‘ Then you have never heard the word before ]’ said I, inquir- 
ingly. 

‘ It is not used as a compound, my young gentleman,’ retorted the 
steward, quickly, and without answering my question ; ‘ but I have 
puzzled your brain enough for once, I see very plainly. And now,* 
said the steward, looking at me very significantly, ‘ pray let me ask, 
since you are so determined on a visit to Hirta, what it is that takes 
you there V 

‘ Curiosity,’ replied I, slightly piqued by the peculiar manner of 
thd questioner ; ‘ curiosity, now still more active to witness the won¬ 
ders you have described to me.’ Mr. Alexander MacLeod slowly 
placed the fore-finger of his right hand upon the side of his nose, 
j[iving that latter member a slight deflection to the left, nodded know¬ 
ingly, as much as to say ‘ I understand it; never mind an explana¬ 
tion then took his finger down and remained silent It was now my 
turn to ask a solution of such conduct, which in this connection ex- 
.cited my curiosity to the highest pitch; but just then the steward was 
moned to attend to something requiring his immediate presence, and 
much, very much to my disappointment, our conversation was not 
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again resumed. I felt satisfied however, from what had passed, that 
the steward knew more about the mysterious word than he was will¬ 
ing to admit; and this, together with his significant gestures, greatly 
disturbed me. But I had no opportunity for explanation, for the 
next day we took leave of our hospitable host, who gave us a letter 
to the minister, Mr. David Cantyre, commending us to his especial 
care. As we were departing, Mr. MacLeod came close up to me, and 
taking my hand whispered; ‘ Have a canny care of yourself, my 
young friend ; you will not find the coast so clear as you imagined 
perhaps; and take care — take care P And not waiting for an an¬ 
swer, the steward, with a hearty ‘God bless you!* turned hastily 
away. 

We set sail at once, and after touching at North Uist, we stood 
out for the stormy Hirta. 

During our voyoge we had constant occasion to admire the promp¬ 
titude, the coolness, the ready wit and able seamanship of Old 
Christie. I could not but reflect how little we could judge of an 
individual, until he was placed in a position to call forth his real 
powers. It occurred to me more than once, during moments of peril, 
when our lives depended upon the self-possession and thorough 
seamanship of one person, how little the wisdom of the statesman, 
the devices of the political intriguer, the subtlety of the lawyer or 
the craft of the scholar, could avail to save life and limb, as we were 
situated, with the sea lashed into fury, and the winds howling around 
us. How rapidly men’s relations to each other change under cir¬ 
cumstances of danger! I learned many lessons of practical utility, 
which I shall never forget, from Old Christie in that voyage. 

At length the wished-for point was made. We had experienced 
a terrible ‘ blow’ which had shortly subsided, and about three o’clock 
in the afternoon the sun came out, when suddenly Hubert cried out, 
‘ Land Ho I Huzza ! huzza ! huzza! See, see, St. Leger! There 
is old Hirta herself!’ 

I looked in the direction indicated by Hubert, when I beheld what 
appeared to be the point of a high rock, rising abruptly from the 
ocean. 

‘ Why don’t you look, Christie!’ continued Hubert; ‘there is St, 
Kilda.’ She bears by compass just as our friend MacLeod .told us, 
‘ north-west by west half-north.’ Do n’t be in ill-humor because 
you did not see it first. Look! look!’ 

A smothered exclamation, savoring somewhat of contempt, es¬ 
caped from Christie, at the mention of the name of Mr. Alexander 
MacLeod; but he simplyreplied : ‘ Not quite so fast. Master Hubert! 
I see nothing of St. Kilda, though I do see, and have seen for half an 
hour, the great rock of Boreray. We have two leagues of southing 
to make from there, at any rate, compass or no compass; and after 
that, we must double Livinish (another large rock) before wo make 
St. Kilda.’ 

Christie was right, as usual; but the wind was happily in our 
favor, and the gale had abated. We rapidly passed both of these 
stupendous land-marks, when St, Kilda itself actually came in view. 
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I cannot describe my emotions on beholding at last the towering 
cliffs of this storm-beaten isle. My ideas were indistinct; my thoughts 
were confused; so I tried not to think at all, but turned my atten¬ 
tion to the localities of the spot which were becoming more and more 
visible. We passed near what seemed to be an immense battle¬ 
ment of fearful rocks, and laid our course to what was called the 
landing-place, which was no more nor less than a solid rock sloping 
down into the sea, and called by the natives ‘ The Saddle.' We were 
espied by the inhabitants long before we were ready to land. A large 
party of men, women and children had assembled to receive us, the 
arrival of a ‘ boat' being a remarkable event in their history. Among 
the number was the worthy missionary, Mr. David Cantyre, who had 
hastened down, on learning that a strange boat was approaching, in 
order to render all necessary assistance. By the hearty exertions of 
the men on shore, we effected a landing, though with considerable 
difficulty, not unattended by danger, as the sea still ran high, and the 
* saddle' was covered with a species of Lichen Marinus, called in 
Scotland slawky which was so slippery that it was almost impossible 
to take a step upon it without falling. 

Our arrival seemed a matter of considerable surprise to the na¬ 
tives, when they perceived that we heid not put in in distress, nor 
come upon any business of the steward. But the first thought which 
struck me, on observing these people, was, that they were warm¬ 
hearted and hospitable. The habitation of each was freely offered 
to us so long as we chose to stay; and we should have been puz¬ 
zled where to have made choice, had it not been for the missionary, 
whom we very soon discovered, and to whom we presented the let¬ 
ter of Mr. Alexander MacLeod, which served at once to procure for 
us the warmest reception. Proceeding a short distance from where 
we landed, we came to what might be termed ‘ the village,’ where 
dwelt all the inhabitants of the island. It consisted of a double 
row of square stone huts, not over nine feet in height, with flat 
roofs, and which certainly gave no very striking indications of good 
cheer within. 

Hubert cast a rueful glance at the prospect before us, for it was 
near night-fall, and we were all much fatigued and needed repose; 
but the good missionary, guessing what was passing in his mind, re¬ 
marked ; ‘We have few inducements here to tempt our visiters; but 
I have an abundance of room in yon habitation to accommodate you 
all, and plenty of homely fare to stay your appetites, if you will con¬ 
sent to become my guests. 

The invitation was thankfully accepted for ourselves; but Christie, 
with his usual tact and good sense, said that he had already made 
arrangements, for himself and his two followers, with a Harris man, 
whom he had once sailed with on a herring cruise, and who bad 
taken up his abode at St. Kilda. Leaving.Christie, therefore, to take 
care of himself and his men, we followed the minister to his resi¬ 
dence. Passing through the first apartmegt, which was unfurnished, 
we came to the next and only habitable room in the dwelling. Here, 
it seemed, we were to eat, drink and sleep; although I could dis- 
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cover no accommodations for performing the last-named function, 
unless tipon bare floors. A smoking supper soon put the apprehen¬ 
sion to flight, by appealing to my present wants. This consisted of 
a roasted Solan goose, stuffed with gibain ; eggs, cooked and raw, in 
several varieties, but all of wild fowl; tulmers, fned in their own 
oil, and hot cakes of oat-meal. Our sharp appetites were a sufficient 
incentive, and we did ample justice to the minister’s board. 

Drowsiness soon succeeded the ^ repast; whereupon our host 
threw down a little door in one side of the apartment, and discov¬ 
ered to us a wide bed, inserted as it were in the very heart of the 
wall. This was so much better than I had anticipated, that I did not 
stop to scrutinize ; but telling Hubert to follow me, I crept through 
the narrow door-way, and throwing myself upon what proved a very 
delightful down-bed, was soon in a sound slumber. 


A STORY OP THE CARNIVAL. 


PART BBOO^C. 


The gondoliera, as off they bore 
The dame and her inamorato^ 

To cheer the labor of the oar 
Struck up a chorus, as of yore 
They sang from the divine Torquato. 

Now Tasso’s lays are thrown aside, 
With Tyranny’s neglected trophies ; 
And Venice, to her ocean-bride, 

£¥*0 when the moonbeams tip the tide. 
Repeats no more his tender strophes. 


Perchance the pilgrim, wandenng there, 
May hear some ballad, quaint or pretty, 
Some silly words and foreign air. 

Some German trifle by Auber, 

Or slight conceit of Donizetti : 

But when romantic Johnny flies 
From his dull hole in smoky Britain, 

He thinks beneath Italian skies 
To hear each dog bark melodies, 

And music mew’d by every kitten. 

And when the Yankee cockney goes 
To Venice, on his virgin trip, he 
Is apt, green sapling! to suppose 
He shall hear sweeter strains than those 
That charm’d him on the Mississippi. 

VOL. XXVII. 32 
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But that’s a fallacy; for oft, 

Ou (he Ohio, I have listened 
To barcaroles so strangely soft, 

That while at the rude words I scoff’d. 

The moisture in mine eye has glistened. 

And oftentimes the dulcet drone 

Of those queer western river-catches 
Moves a man more than he will own: 

Such music 1 have seldom known 

As the poor negroes make at Natchez. 

But, this digression to give o’er. 

The gondoliers howled forth a ditty, 

And fast receded from the shore 
Where Pleasure, but an hour before, 

Revelled, sole regent of the city. 

Low in the west the sinking moon 

Gleamed faintly,looking wan and jaded; 
And sadly, o’er the dark lagune. 

Died the dead Carnival’s last tune, 

The carnival’s last glimmer faded. 

Afar a crimson lantern showed 
Where a small brigantine awaited 
The coming of its final load ; 

Toward this with speed the boatmen rowed. 
Though almost sure they were belated. 

The lady drew the string that raised 
The tiny window’s silken curtain. 

And out into the darkness gazed, 

And mark’d the light that redly blazed. 
Whether from ship or shore, uncertain. 

They reached the bark ; the master cried, 

‘ Madam, for you alone we tarry; 

The wind is lucky, and the tide-’ 

* For me alone! — no,’ she replied, 

* Since here are two of us to carry.* 

She climb’d the deck ; her faithful squire 
Lent her his hand, and followed after; 

He knew her coyness soon must tire. 

And for his insolent desire 

Read happy omens in her laughter. 

Oh, yes — she smiled! he knew she would — 
In friendly mood they passed together 
To the small cabin, where a brood 
Of passengers, as best they could. 

Slept, snugly sheltered ^m the weather. 

A drowsy scene ! for all around. 

In spite of close, unsavory quarters. 

Lay, fast in sweet oblivion bound. 

And with harmonious noses drowned 
The guri^e of the sullen watexs. 
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Close packed, as bees within a hive, 

Some nestled underneath the table ; 

Each nook, each angle was alive — 

The berths were crammed, and four or fivo 
Lay cuddling round a coil of cable. 

But through the swarm, with careful pace, 
O’e'r arms and legs, confusedly minted, 
O’er many a leg and many a face 
He crept, and found, by luck, one place 
Which none for their repoee had singed. 

• Be this thy couch to-night — this chest; 

Soon may the breathing of the billow 
Rock thine exhausted limbs to rest ;* 

With this, her hand he gently pressed. 

Sank down, and made her lap his pillow. 

Here much that passed I will omit. 

Of silly talk and silly kisses; 

For modesty should go with wit. 

And a chaste muse alone is fit 
For such a moral age as this is. 

Close at his side another dame. 

Hid in her mantle, was reposing. 

From whom upon his weary frame 
A sort of magnetism there came. 

His senses to a calm composing. 

And nothing long his eyes could keep 
Free from that blessed seal of sorrow. 

And care, and thought, and pleasure — sleep. 
Sweet sleep ! so perfect and so deep. 

As though there could be no to-morrow 1 

At last he woke to see the sun 
lu at the open hatches peeping; 

But his companions, every one. 

As though their bliss were just begun. 

Lay still, their brains in Lethe steeping. 

She, like the rest, indulged her nap ; 

Hushed was the heart that lately fluttered. 
Heedless of pleasure or mishap ; 

But, ‘ O ! that this were Bertha’s lap. 

Or this were not my head!’ he muttered. 

Then curiosity — the vice 

First born of womankind—came o’er him, 
And half seduced him, once or twice. 

To look upon this pearl of price 
That lay thus casketed before him. 

And often, as his courage rose. 

He raised his head, but straight withdrew it; 
There’s something sacred iu repose, 

Even in an after-dinner doze; 

One fean too rudely to break through it 
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Deep, deep in happy dreams she lies ! 

Now might he gaze on her securely; 

He lifts her mask — at once her eyes 
Fasten on his: * Great Heaven!’ he cries, 

‘ How like ! — how like! — His Bertha, surely !* 

His Bertha’s laugh disturbed the snore 
Of the veiled heap of dormant matter 
That lay beside him on the floor; 

She threw her.cloak off—L eonore ! 

He gazed in palsied horror at her. 

* O ! for a storm !* he thought; ‘ a squall! . 

Breakers! or but a burst of thunder! 

O ! that a water-spout would fall! 

Or aught that might this jade appal. 

And keep her soul of mischief under!’ 

But Fate consented to the jest; 

Widow and wife would have their laughter ; 

And, ere the vessel touched Trieste, 

All was forgiven and all confessed. 

And Peace dwelt with them ever after. 

T. W. P. 


PASSAGES OF LIFE IN TEXAS. 


BT BARRY RCOKI.S8a. 


It was in the spring of 1840 that Licencio Canales, the leader of 
the Federal forces of the Northern frontier of Mexico, after a severe 
engagement with the Centralists under Arista, was obliged to re¬ 
treat and take refuge on the western bank of the Nueces. Here 
he besought the aid of the Texan Government, to assist himself 
and comrades in their struggle for freedom and present release 
from military oppression.' The authorities however did not afford 
them the relief they sought, as the Mexicans would not promise to 
recognize the Rio Grande as the boundary of Texas, in the event of 
the success of the Federation. Still the leaders of this revolt were 
permitted to travel throughout the country, to solicit and receive 
contributions from her citizens, and to engage a large number of 
her subjects to serve under the Federal banner, as auxiliaries 
against the Centralists. The month of May saw encamped upon 
the precise spot now occupied by our Army of Occupation, (that is, 
in and about the town of San Patricio,) some twelve hundred men, 
about five hundred of whom were Texans ; men who, by promises 
of monthly pay, and a hope of plunder, had been induced to join 
this standard. As will readily be conjectured, these were all men 
gleaned from the refuse of a country which could well spare them. 
They were indeed brave, reckless and daring; brave, from a con¬ 
stant exposure to danger; reckless, from lack of all other occupa- 
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tion and means of maintenance; daring, from a long contact with 
crime and escape from punishment. This was the character of the 
mass of those who joined Canales and his generals as soldiers un¬ 
der pay. There were others who were persuaded to accompany 
them under inducements like the following : 

In the peregrinations of Canales throughout Texas, he solicited 
assistance in the shape of contributions of money, clothing, arms 
and ammunition ; and some of these he bought on credit, while he 
bargained with others to deliver him their goods at Corpus Christi 
Bay, and receive their equivalent in money, horses, mules and cattle, 
which were procured from Mexico, and delivered at such a price as 
would admit of their being driven into the settlements and sold at 
a profit. Many goods were obtained in this manner, and were faith¬ 
fully paid for ; others were contracted for, were landed at Corpus 
Christi, and delivered in good faith to the Mexicans, when an an¬ 
nouncement was made that the enemy had cut off all farther sup¬ 
plies by occupying the passes at the Rio Grande. Canales then 
proposed to advance the army, or a portion of it, to the frontier, to 
drive back the Centralists, and to forward supplies. Colonel Nepo- 
* moceno Molano was despatched with three hundred Mexicans and 
one hundred and twenty Texans, the latter under the command of 
Colonel Jourdan. These made a rapid march upon the town of 
, Laredo, which they took and occupied just before day-break ; the 
garrison being alike unsuspicious and unprepared. Some little con¬ 
sternation arose from this ‘ coup de main,* when the enemy retired 
from the frontier, and supplies were again forwarded, but not in suf¬ 
ficient quantities to pay for the goods already delivered. In this 
emergency, Canales suggested to the merchants who were waiting 
for their pay to advance with him to the Rio Grande, when he would 
deliver them their cattle and provide them with an adequate escort 
across the Rio Nueces. This was acceded to by fourteen of the 
creditors, who were young men, the narrator among the number. 

Attached to the immediate staff of Canales, was a young Ameri¬ 
can, of northern birth and education, who occupied a position as 
aide-de-camp and interpreter, with the rank in the Mexican army 
of ‘ Terrient^-Colonel.* This rank entitled him to some luxuries 
not enjoyed by the mass of Texans with whom he was daily more 
or less Eissociated; such as two Mexican servants, three horses, and 
the necessary rations and provender for all. These considerations ex¬ 
cited a degree of envy in the minds of some few of his own color; and 
although he never injured but oftentimes benefitted his countrymen, 
it was plain that he weis by no means popular among them. He was 
himself conscious of the fact, which was made more apparent each 
successive day, as he promulgated the various orders from head¬ 
quarters, In his situation as interpreter he labored assiduously in 
their behalf, and thus convinced some among their number that he 
was not deserving of their opprobrium. Notwithstanding his zeal 
in their behalf, however, there were some few who deemed them¬ 
selves 80 much aggrieved at their non-success in certain of their va¬ 
rious applications to the General, when he acted as their interpreter. 
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that they attributed to him their failure, and upon him was vented 
all their vindictiveness. So far was this carried that his life was 
several times attempted; and more than once he heard the bullets 
whistle in close proximity to his person. His horses were stolen, 
maimed and killed; and in various ways he was molested, until, 
with patience utterly exhausted, he one morning appeared unat¬ 
tended in the midst of the American camp, and openly accused some 
three or four, whom he well knew were guilty, of their meanness and 
cowardice, and dared them to injure in his presence the horse which 
had carried him thither, and which then stood at a little distance off 
His unexpected appearance, his manly accusation, and his brave 
daring, instantly won him a host of friends among those who had 
been too ready to be his foes ; and Lester, for that was our young 
hero’s name, left the camp unharmed, accompanied by a dozen or 
more, who praised him for his boldness and warned him against the 
hatred and malice of those whom he had so lately incensed. 

A few days after these events, the remainder of the army took up 
their line of March for the Rio Grande, and travelled by journeys 
of some twenty or thirty miles a day to effect a junction with Mo- 
lano and his division, and to give battle to Arista as soon as practi¬ 
cable. It was Lester’s duty each evening, preparatory to encamp¬ 
ment, to point out the various locations for the several departments; 
to place the posts, station the sentinels, visit each part of the entire 
encampment, and then report to the General previous to retiring to 
his own camp-fire. It was his custom also to attend in person to a 
favorite horse, which carried him in these nightly excursions; to wa¬ 
ter him, and tie him where he could ^raze to the best advantage; 
and oftentimes in the middle of the night would he arise and take 
his steed to a fresh pasture-spot; for, as no com or grain was fur¬ 
nished by the army, this was requisite, in order to keep the animals 
in good condition. More effectually to give his own free opportu¬ 
nity to graze, it was sometimes necessary to remove him quite out¬ 
side the camp, that he might not become entangled in the cabrestas 
of the other horses, and thereby deprive himself of the circle af¬ 
forded by the length of his tether. This custom of Lester’s was well 
known to all the camp ; and when absent from his place for any 
length of time, it was remarked, * Don Lester y son cavallo son juntos 
* Lester and his horse are inseparable.’ And this was almost lite¬ 
rally true. His attachment to his favorite steed often robbed him 
of the time allowed him for repose and refreshment. 

On the night of the sixth day after leaving the Nueces, the 
army arrived at ‘ Aqua Dulce three beautiful lakes in the midst 
of a desert prairie, surrounded by musquit and live-oak timber. 
This was the selected location for the night’s encampment; and at 
an early hour the next morning they were to start for a royeau, 
some twenty miles distant. Lester completed the usual duties of 
the occasion and retired, having placed his horse some four hundred, 
yards from his place of repose. He awoke a little after midnight^ 
and with his steed passed the line of sentinels, and watered him at 
the nearest lake, and then * staked him* in the timber, within a short 
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distance. This task was scarce accomplished, when he felt himself 
violently seized from behind, his arms pinioned, his mouth filled with 
the end of a hair cabresta, so that the jaws, bleeding and lacerated, 
were painfully distended. In this manner he was dragged for some 
distance into the midst of a thick grove of musquit, by three men, 
whom he recognized in the obscure light as his most inveterate foes 
among the Texans. Their names were Brown, Ormsby and McDa¬ 
niels. Here he was tied, with his hands behind him, to a thorny 
musquit tree, and so fastened that he could neither sit nor stand with¬ 
out danger of dislocation of his arms at the shoulders. As his merci¬ 
less enemies left him, they assured him that they would revisit him 
on their return from Mexico and divide their plunder; and should 
he then demand it, he was promised the lion’s share. This refine¬ 
ment of cruelty convinced him that he had no hope of either life or 
mercy at their hands. He was abandoned to hunger, torture and 
death! He well knew that in a few short hours the army would 
have left the spot. His absence would be unheeded for a time, and 
then his friends would suppose him searching for his horse, the ani¬ 
mal having naturally strayed farther than usual; and, confident in 
his perfect knowledge of prairie life, they would expect to see him 
follow up their trail, and overtake them before another halt. This 
was not an unfrequent occurrence; and there would therefore be 
the less reason for alarm at his protracted absence. 

These thoughts passed through Lester’s mind with the rapidity of 
light; and in a moment he was fully alive to the awful fate which 
awaited him. An hour of agony passed on, with nothing to inter¬ 
rupt the horrid silence, save the wind as it * soughed’ through the 
dense foliage around him, and the occasional neigh of some horse 
in the distance. He could perceive a slight change in the scene as 
the first glimmerings of the approaching suniise shed their faint rays 
in the heavens; and the three shrill notes of the * clarine,’ as he 
blew the matin-call, startled his now sensitive ear, and convinced 
him of the short time he would remain in the vicinity of those who 
might succor him. Moments were to him hours. A struggle to sun¬ 
der the bonds which confined him only sent the hot blood in rapid 
leaps throughout his stiffening frame. His efforts were useless; the 
cords were selected for their office, and fastened by those well 
versed in secure knots. Many a wild mustang and mule had striven 
in vain to free himself from them. Lester knew that it was worse 
than folly to attempt to liberate himself, and he made no farther ef¬ 
fort ; but with brain seared and reeling, and eyes dimmed by his 
overpowering exertions, his sense of hearing was stretched to its 
utmost tension ; and on this Hope lingered. As long as he could 
recognize the accustomed sounds of his comrades, though never so 
faintly, he felt that he was not all alone, and that some fortunate 
circumstance might lead a stray footstep to his vicinity ; or perhaps 
his presence might be required in the camp, and he be sent for, m 
which case his rescue was almost certain. Failing this, it had no¬ 
thing on which to rest; and the future was a blank of awfiil, despair¬ 
ing imought; it was to dwell upon protracted torture, which was to 
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end in certain yet lingering death. So long however as his acute 
ear could detect the sounds of preparation in the camp, his mind 
reverted less keenly to the future; each instant of the present was 
a life of all-absorbing interest to him. The next few minutes would 
decide his earthly destiny. Again the clarine’s call brought to his 
ears the signal ‘ To horse ! to horse !’ His heart sank within him 
as he heard the occasional voice of a soldier leading his horse near 
his position, as they passed toward the camp. At length even these 
sounds became less and less frequent, and nnally ceased altogether. 
Then the bugles sounded ‘the march ;* he heard the last commands 
swelling on the breeze ; then faint and more faint, until Silence had 
possession of that awful solitude ! 

The overburthened mind, too ioiig held in dread suspense, now 
quickly awoke to stem reality. Tears, bitter, unavailing tears, 
coursed down his cheeks, as he more fully realized his situation; but 
even these ‘ drops of the heart’ were a relief to the intensity of his 
feelings. Visions of home and happiness, of life and love, flitted 
through his mind, forming a strange contrast with his present pros¬ 
pects. Hark ! —a mshin^ sound ! Something is rapidly approach¬ 
ing. Ah! he has been missed, and is searched for! No ; ’t is but 
a startled fawn, roused by his late companions, who are now fEu: on 
their march, and dashing through the neighboring thickets, fearftil 
of pursuit. So directly toward him came the affrighted deer, that 
Lester could not but assure himself that he was saved. But his 
self-congratulations were doomed to a sudden reverse. A long in¬ 
terval of uninterrupted stillness gave him ample opportunitiy to 
ponder on his sad fate. At this moment a huge vulture-buzzard, 
with wide-extended win^s, sailed slowly by, and sank more near the 
earth; then slowly wheeling in a large circle,he returned and hovered 
over the head of the wretched captive. Soon numbers more ar¬ 
rived, to keep the first in countenance, until at length myriads filled 
the air; now high, now,low ; their gyrations decreasing in circum¬ 
ference until the sky seemed darkened with their presence. Lester 
knew but too well the attraction that brought them in his vicinity; 
too well he knew, that before life had left him they would be feed¬ 
ing upon his vitals. Instinct had taught the horrid creatures that he 
was doomed for their sustenance, and they only awaited his perfect 
supineness to commence their promised repast. Again a slight 
noise is heard in the distance. Is it another deer ] No ; it is more 
like the slow and cautious movement of a wolf It nears him—still 
nearer! Can it be voices 1 No ; such hope is futile. It is ! it is ! 
He hears words distinctly spoken, and in the Mexican language! 
Oh ! for a chance to call for succor! but the wish is unavailing; for 
the cabresta, in thick coils, is so inserted in his mouth that all utter¬ 
ance is pevented. 

Mexicans indeed they were, six in number, belonging to the army, 
and in search of mules which had strayed away during the night. 
Seeing no tracks in the neighborhood, they passed on, and once 
more Lester was doomed.to bitter disappointment. Still, he heard 
their voices occasionally; and once, when far distant, the neigh of 
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their horses reached him, and to his surprise it was answered by an¬ 
other animal, apparently very near him. He heard a shout given 
by the men, and listened to their rapid return. From the sounds 
close at hand, he knew they had secured their mules, and he could 
hear them, distinctly hear them, converse in their own language. 

‘ But, comrade, these buzzards are certainly expecting a meal; 
they do not fly in company in this manner, so near the ground, un¬ 
less something is dying, or about to be abandoned. If it were 
already a carcass, they would be down upon it, and gorging them¬ 
selves. No; it is either a wounded deer or some poor jaded horse, 
deserted by these Texanos. Let us search for the body; if it is the 
first, we will save it for our meal to-night; if it is the latter, the 
main and tail will serve us for cabrestas. We can find it easily; it 
must be near at hand, and we can soon overtake our division.* 

Thus speaking, they parted, and wandered in different direc¬ 
tions, often hailing each other, so as not to separate too widely. 
During this ‘ scena,* which was heard distinctly by Lester, his sus¬ 
pense was rendered still more intolerable; but he now felt sanguine 
that they would not leave the vicinity till they had satisfied their con¬ 
tending doubts. He did not wait long before he heard a loud and 
guttural call, made by one of the buzzards, as he swooped and al¬ 
most touched his person with his falcon-like beak. This attracted the 
immediate attention of the Mexicans, and convinced them that the 
object they sought was at the very point where the cry was given. 
They reached the spot simultaneously, and vied with each other in 
their efforts to release their beloved officer. Their exclamations of 
horror and surprise were unheeded by him, for he had lost all con¬ 
sciousness. The fii*st glance at his liberators had overpowered him 
with conflicting emotions, and exhausted nature could no longer 
support him. It was a long time before cool water from the lake 
brought back his dormant faculties, and made him fully alive to his 
escape. At length, however, supported on the breast of one of the 
Mexicans, he glanced wildly around, and became conscious that 
bonds no longer confined him. He bounded to his feet, and cried 
out, in an agony of despair, ‘ Help ! help 1* He then fell prostrate 
upon the ground, bathed in blood and. tears. An hour passed, and 
still he remained unconscious. They resolved to carry him in turn 
upon their saddles, they sitting upon the horses behind, and care¬ 
fully securing him from falling. In this way they had advanced some 
ten miles, when he showed sign^ of returning animation, and at last 
became fully aware of what was passing around him. He had had 
a very narrow escape from a dreadful death, a fact which he has 
never ceased to feel, and for which he can never cease to be gi*ateful. 


EPITAPH IN A MARBLE-YARD. 


* Fabswsll ! my litUa Duffle dear t 
We would fain have kept you here ; 

But 't was Jesus’ will that you ahould die, 
And He will soon your place supply I* 

roL. zxvn. 33 
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* Cling to thy Mother^ 


CLING TO THY MOTHER. 


BT 0*0. W. B*TnnK*. 


Cling to thy mother ; for she was the first 
To know thy being, and to feel thy life ; 

The hope of thee through many a pang she nurst; 

And, when midst anguish like the parting strife, 
Her babe was in her arms, the agony 
Was all forgot, for bliss of loving thee. 


Be gentle to thy mother; long she bore 
Thine infant fretfulness and silly youth; 

Nor rudely scorn the faithful voice that o’er 
Thy cradle prayed, and taught thy lisping truth. 
Yes, she is old ; yet on thy manly brow 
She looks, and claims thee as her child e’en now. 


III. 

Uphold thy mother; close to her warm heart 
She carried, fed thee, lulled thee to thy rest; 
Then taught thy tottering limbs their untried sirt, 
Exulting in the fledgling from her nest: 

And, now her steps are feeble, be her stay. 

Whose strength was thine, in thy most feeUe day. 


Cherish thy mother; brief perchance the time 
May be, that she will claim the care she gave ; 
Passed are her hopes of youth, her harvest-prime 
Of joy on earth ; her friends are in the grave: 
But for her children, she could lay her head 
Gladly to rest among her precious dead. 


Be tender with thy mother; words unkind. 

Or light neglect from thee, will give a pang 
To that fond bosom, where thou art enshrined 
In love unutterable, more than pang 
Of venomed serpent.*^ Wound not her strong trust. 
As thou would’st hope for peace when she is dust! 


O mother mine ! God grant I ne’er forget. 
Whatever be my grief, or what my joy, 

The unmeasured, iincxtinguishable debt 

I owe thy love ; but find my sweet employ. 
Ever through thy remaining days, to be 
To thee as faithful as thou wert to me. 


• * How abarper than a aarpent'a tooth It ia. 
To bitve atbackleas child!' Lzab. 
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Tme History op LoNO-tsLANo, prom its Discovery and ?ETTLEanENT to the present 
T iMK : with many important and interesting Matters; including Notices of numerous Individuals 
and Families, etc. By Benjamin F. Thompson, Counsellor at Law. In two volumes, pp. 105^ 
Second Edition. 

These volumes, dedicated though they are to a particular history, commend them* 
selves by their richness to the general reader. The author is a patient, sincere, un* 
requited antiquarian. By the collation of materials which his pains-taking has 
saved out of old town annals, we are enabled to preserve a true and curious picture 
of the life and manners of the Long-Islanders two hundred years ago, embracing both 
the Dutch and English settlers ; and our remoteness in point of feeling, more than of 
time, we venture to assert, is enough to provoke a smile at such primitive modes. 
The gaimt, stark, moody Puritanism, whose stiff-cut garment was forced upon the 
supple and cultivated figure of the age at home, sat here like true Nature, where its 
backward tendency, humored as if by the kick of Necessity itself, reached the very 
savageness of the year one. Here all was in character; the howling wilderness, the 
far-stretching, desolate plains; the breakers bursting upon the sea-shore, like a per¬ 
petual cannonade ; and as the stem settler in his Sunday clothes stalked to the meet¬ 
ing-house, pulling his musket after him through the thick briars, he encountered only 
the sullen front of the Indian, or some of the Half-Moon squadron, the grunting and 
* phlegmatic Dutchman of the Manhadoes, positive of his prior right Puritanism 
might have been bom here, instead of being wafted to the neighborhood by any 
* May-Flower.’ As it was, it was the right soil wherein to plant dragon’s-teeth, and 
a precious crop of warriors rose up to battle for conscience, armed cap-d-pie with 
their own prejudices. Thrown back into the midst of savage nature, and of savage 
men, they brought with them an appropriate garment of external manners; and that 
which was treason against taste, when it threw itself into violent contrast with the 
fantastic elegance of the first Charles, here became very proper. For how should 
men be of a winning or joyous aspect, when every occasion of a hard repulsive life 
scowled dismally, and the eye wandered over pickets and palisades on a landscape 
never caressed as yet by the hand of culture ? And farther: is it to be wondered at 
that Woman, whose mitigating beauty knows how to light up with an adorable lustre 
the worst scenes, contracted the complexion of the time, and Religion smiled horribly 
a ghastly smile 7 Here was not the place for the roscida mella, the sweet blandi^- 
ments of society, where the earth was ferocious: outer modes were therefore con¬ 
sistent, but certain principles of action were inconsistent. Let us not forget that we 
aie now to arrange annals. Though the soil, much of it be barren, and history 
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devotes but few (yet important) pages to this field, these islanders have preserved 
among them some materials which will not be deemed uninteresting, as illustrating 
the character of the Puritans. Tender conscience, as will be seen, (the bugbear of 
the time,) was found associated with rough hands; and as drink now-a-days, so meat 
theu ‘ made many brothers to offend.’ For conscience’ sake they fled from tyranny; to 
worship God according to conscience, they erected an asylum; toleration and the 
rights of conscience they were prepared to maintain, though they had to bum a few 
Quakers with intolerably hot flames. To their honor be it said, on the first breathing- 
spell which they could get from the savages, and after a few enclosures had been 
erected to protect them from the more imperative wolves, their very first care was to 
provide for the support of a minister, and to build a meeting-house, (without a bell,) 
where they might conscientiously worship God. This is the first praiseworthy memo¬ 
rial on the record of every town; and the transmission of this, pious trust to succeed¬ 
ing generations has since served to beautify the landscape of many a New-England 
village. Notices like the following are of frequent occurrence : 

‘At a Jineral towntl-meeiin? held in Hempstead the seventh day of Janeuary in the yere of oar 
Lord 1677. It was agreed on by the major vote that they should bild a meting-house. This was 
confirmed at a townd-uieeting held the firet day of hlaperell, and Mr Semaks and John Smith (!) was 
choiseu to CO agree with Joseph Carpenter to bild a metiiig-hous.’ 

‘Auo. 1,1683. — Town voted that Jeremy Wood should have ten shillings a year ‘for looking 
after ye opening and shutting of ye window-shutters belonging to y* meeting hous, and to look care¬ 
fully after ye huur-glasa.' 

‘Jan. 29. — The town voted Abraham Smith thirty shillings a year for htmting tk* drwm on Sms- 
day, and other meting days, to be paid in tobacco pafount, or wheat at six-and-oight pence, and In¬ 
dian corn at four shillings a bushel.* 

At Jamaica, March 9.1692, * Mr. Joseph Smith was chosen to go with Nbhemiah Smith to ye main 
in order to ye procurement of a minister;’ and five years afterward the town resolved to erect a new 
and larger house for public religious worship, for which purpose the inhabitants were ‘divided into 
five ‘ squadrons.’ to procure and bring to the spot timber, stone, lime, and whatever materials were 
wanted.’ The following will show how the salary was raised: ‘May the 24: We under Righten 
dwo Ingeagc Eoh and Every of us to give these under Righten sumes to Jeremy Hcbaed yearly, 
during the time wo liue under ministry, aud to pay it in corn andCattei at Prise as it Pasis Currant 
among us.* 

We have read with interest many other quaint passages from the old-town records 
contained in these volumes, illustrative of these characteristics, as well as others descrip¬ 
tive of the intolerant and intolerable persecution of the Quakers, (especially of those 
who * permitted Quakers to quake at their houses in Gravesend,’) and of Lady Moodt, 
the Hester Stanhope of her time, who defended herself against the attacks of her 
enemies with a heroic bravery worthy of Joan D’Arc. Indeed, we have gleaned from 
the work before us much to illustrate the primitive manners of the Long-Islanders, 
which until a comparatively late period remained essentially the same. Separated, 
like the Britons, from the whole world, they sought no change. For instance, the last 
militia-training in Queens county afforded a parallel to what occurred in King’s 
county in 1694, when ' a woman of the town of Bushwick was indicted at the ses¬ 
sions * for having beatt ond pulled the hair of Captain Peter Proa I while at tht 
head of hie company of eoldiere ! on parade ! !* Agriculture was not greatly ad¬ 
vanced, nor were pasture-grounds more cultivated in many places, a few years ago, 
than in the days when ‘ William JACocKsand Edward Raynor were appointed to be 
cow-keeps for the yeare; the people to bo ready, at the sounding of the horn to send 
out their cows, and the keeper to be ready to take charge of them, sun half an hour 
high, and to bring them home half an hour before suuset.* Education was then 
limited to reading and spelling ; sometimes extra guilders being devoted to * a writer* 
Scandal went about seeking for food, and courtship was accompanied with as dis¬ 
orderly means as the unlawful kiss stated to have been stolen from the sweet lips 
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of * Bettb Scuddbr.* There were no turnpike-roads, and the facilities of travel were 
very limited. The Kings-county men knew nothing of the Queens-county men, and 
both were ignorant of the Suffolk-men ; and the pall of ignorance became denser as 
the circle widened. Forty years ago the late learned and venerable Doctor Dwioht 
traversed the island, and remarked : * The views, affections and pursuits of the people 
must of course be always limited. Almost all their concerns are absolutely confined 
to the house or to the neighborhood, and the neighborhood rarely extends beyond the 
confines of a small hamlet.’ In order to become aware of the great changes which 
are now going on, and will soon revolutionize this secluded spot, it is necessary to look 
over the volumes under notice. They contain a moss of information on topics which 
we can now scarcely mention ; memorials of the revolution; biographical sketches 
of many distinguished men ; a catalogue of the birds of Long-Island, furnished by 
James E. Dekay, M. D., etc., etc. 

The accuracy of information on local points is not to be complained of. There is 
no doubt the author would go fifty miles to settle a date, never minding dust, weeds 
and the rank grasses. He possesses the keenest scent for a fact, tracking it and re- 
tracking it; pausing momentarily at any fence or obstruction ; throwing up his head 
with a little uncertainty, and then on. By threshing about the sands and scrub-oaks, 
he has hunted up some birds of pretty good feather, and drawn up many a noble 
tree and genealogy, proving this one to be the son of a distinguished lord, that one of 
a * merry cobbler.’ It turns out that there is armor enough among the old farm¬ 
houses to furnish a herald’s office, and Smithtown is a hot-bed of nobility. Most of 
the facts saved are valuable ; others, which must have been attained by dint of much 
labor, will not be appreciated by the obtuse public, while the ignorant might apply to 
them that very apposite remark made by the President of the Long-Island rails, 
who when threatened with law-suits because he had gone sparking through the pine 
timbers and kindled a rousing fiame, said with a happy raillery, that ‘ the company 
was like a south-side crow, very hard to catch, and not worth any thing when it was 
caught.’ So much for the annals of Long-Island, which no one hitherto has taken 
the pains to explore; reckoning it some sandy Pylos, some barren region, where only 
the pines grew, those excrescences of barrenness, and every aspect was altogether 
savage. But the invasion of modem travel is at last there, letting in the noisy world, 
and from *Coneyn Eylant’ to Montauk Point waking up the pulses of a new life. 
Once, the low market-wagon with its forlorn horses crawled to such places of inaus¬ 
picious title as Cow-Neck or Mosquito-Cove. The very names of things have been 
changed ; * Glen-Cove’ and * Roslyn* now allure the traveller with their euphonious 
sound. We have seen the gigantic engine roll over the solitudes of the great plains, the 
white smoke rising in columnar masses like the many pillars of the Giants’ Causeway; 
the brilliant fragment of a rainbow upon the escaping steam,and athwart the path a deer 
springing, like a swift memory of the past, to plunge into the waters which the Indians 
loved so dearly, and which was almost their only lake — Ronconcoma ! The dis¬ 
covery has been made that the island possesses many a delightful Tempo, many a 
chosen spot of unsurpassed picturesqueness and beauty. On all hands are beheld 
some objects worthy of the judicious traveller; whether he rambles on the borders of 
the Atlantic coast or looks down from a loftier promontory where luxurious mansions 
take in the prospect of the Long-Island Sound, or have been builded, like another 
Bale, on the very margin of its delicious waves; and wo cannot but hope that Mr. 
THOMrsoN*s book will make the public still better acquainted with these scenes. 
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Thb Gbxecb of the Greeks. By G. A. Perdicabxs, A. M., Ute Consul of the United Sutes at 

Athens. New-York: Paine and Burgess. 

This mteresting work, as its title indicates, presents to us the condition of modem 
Greece, and is dedicated to those who are interested (and who is not 7) in the fate of 
that nation. A Greek by birth, but an American by adoption and education, we 
find our author, as United States’ Consul, on his way to Greece, in 1837. He left 
that coimtry in his early youth ; and our interest in his work is greatly heightened 
by the peculiar relation subsisting between himself and the land he describes. It 
brings to mind the psychological triangle of Coleridge, on one of the angles of which 
he placed an ideal representative of the public, on one other angle his imaginary 
self, and on the remaining one took his stand, to observe how he appeared before the 
public, and relatively, the public to him! Our author reached Athens in the begin¬ 
ning of 1838, and soon after we find him threading bis way through the valleys, the 
ruin-crowned passes, and rocky islands of his native land. He visited all the locali¬ 
ties of historic renown, and those connected with the strange events of the Greek 
Revolution; and of all these he has given clear and spirited descriptions, together 
with the reflections unavoidably awakened by the nature of his themea The work 
opens with a summary review of the existing government of the country; of the 
circumstances connected with its formation ; and of the system of diplomacy pursued 
by the allied powers, from all of which the author presents this conclusion: ‘ The 
history of the last fifty years has recorded many wrongs; many acts of oppression 
and injustice; but neither the history of the present, nor the annals of ancient and 
modem times, can afford us a more terrible example of national vassalage than that of 
Greece, or which more vividly portrays the beauties of an exotic policy, justly charac¬ 
terized by Macaulay as ‘ the worst species of slavery.’ We are compelled,’ he says, 

* to acknowledge that no form of government can give a guarantee for peace and 
security in Greece, so long as her people, her assemblies and her courts are dis¬ 
tracted by the Machiavelian intrigues of the foreign diplomatists.’ In bis observa¬ 
tions on the condition of the people and the resources of the country, Mr. Pkrdicaris 
has frequent cause to remark upon the injurious operation of the government, and 
in no respect does it display so great a want of wisdom as in the disposition of 
the public domain. Some of the most fertile districts are lying waste, and losing 
their population, from the exorbitant rents demanded of the peasants who cultivate 
them. They are obliged to pay to the national treasury twenty-five per ceut of the 
gross produce of the soil; and, as if that were not enough, they are farther subjected 
to the vexatious exactions of the tithe-gatherers, who are the worst scourges of the 
land. A government deeply in debt has yet rulers so stupid as not to know that 
the prosperity of the people is necessary to that of the nation; or who prefer to keep 
them in poverty, in order to make them the better slaves. Notwithstanding all that 
is said, however, in disparagement of the government, our author speaks favorably of 
the King, whose character and position be has well considered. Indeed, throughout 
the work the writer has manifested a thorough knowledge of the character and con¬ 
dition of the Greeks, and a comprehensive insight into the operations of the govern¬ 
ment, for good and evil, upon them. And although he finds much in the system of 
politics through which their native energies are thwarted that tends to retard the 
development of the resources of the country, be does not despair of their ultimate 
triumph over all oppression, and every discouragement, and the final achievement of 
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a new and glorious destiny. His hopes of this consummation are founded upqp their 
deep nationality of feeling; their uistitutions of religion and education; the success 
of their revolution, and their * late and splendid triumph in behalf of constitutional 
liberty.’ We must refer the reader to the work itself for the biographical sketches 
of Ducas, Colcotroni and Marco Bozzaris, which are admirably written, and 
replete with interest In fine, to the antiquary, the artist, the poet, the student of 
nature, of art and of political economy — to all readers, in short — we cordially com¬ 
mend the volumes whose merits we have so imperfectly indicated. 


The Arttsts or Axebica: a Series of Biographical Sketches or Americam Artists; with 
Portraits and Designs on steel. By C. Edwards Lester. New-York : Baker and Scribner. 

The immediate object of this series of biographical sketches, the writer informs us 
in his preface, is to make our artists and their works better known at home. * I have 
long believed,’ he says, * that the insensibility of the nation to the claims of art and 
artists was more owing to a lack of information on these subjects, than to any, per¬ 
haps all other causes; and I have long desired to see this want supplied with some 
work, uniting beauty of execution and cheapness of price with authenticity of facts, 
to secure for it general circulation. Artists themselves will not do it, although well 
qualified for the task ; perhaps they could not do it without suffering, however unjustly, 
unkind imputations. No one else seems inclined to make an attempt, and I have re- 
aoived to try it myself. Confining myself strictly to the object of the work, already 
stated, I shall endeavor only to make our artists and their works better known to their 
own countrymen. No alarm need be felt by them ; for I shall not consider it my busi¬ 
ness to deal with living men without their consent, however current the old adage may 
be, that public men are public property. I do not propose to compare one artist with 
another, nor to praise any body. All an artist or an author needs, is to be known through 
his works. If these coiivcy his eulogy, let him have no solicitude aliout his fame.’ 
Mr. Lester opens hie series with a biographical notice of Washington Allston, ac¬ 
companied by a fine portrait of his illustrious subject. The following admirable lines 
by Mr. Caleb Lyon, of Lyonsdale, after the manner of Swain’s ‘ Funeral of Sir 
Walter Scott,’ have an appropriate place of honor in the present sketch ; 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 

Creator of the Be luliful, which live? through distant years, 

Metliouyht 1 luw a funeral band following tiiee in tears; 

'T not tlie tread of niort ilf, but a htrungc ethereal train, 

For stars shone brightly through them, while sweeping o'er the plain. 

The Dead Man of Elisha pass’d sadly in my dream, 

And the Angel of St. Pkteb shone like the morning;8 beam; 

With Elijah from the Desert, and Uriel from the Sun, 

Mourning in tearles!* silence the great departed one. 

Rosalie’s radiant form was there, her tresses flowing wild; 

' Man's glorious Mndoiina, a Mother and her Child ; 

Saul and the Witch of Endor ; and then a Bloody Hand 
Floated before Spalat&o, as he followed in the band. 

Monaldt. gazing wildly, moved with an air of pride ; 

Gil Blas, with fair Lucbetia, went weeping by hU side; 

Catherine and Pbtrccuio, and sweet Ann Page were there} 

And then, the noble and the brave, and women pure and fair. 
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The Angelf passed, with Jacob, vrayed in Glory's dies, 

• Their shining wings half folded, and quivering for the skies; 

The prophet Jbbemiah as he stood sublime of old, 

And the Destruction of Jerusalem to aged Baruch told. 

Fair Rebecca from the well, whose tears were streaming fast. 

With the imperial Miriam, who glided slowly past} 

And darkly strode Belshazzar, for now his Feast was done, 

With terror on his curling lip and fear upon his tongue ! 

They gathered round the yawning grave, a group of Shadows wild. 

And pour'd their tears of incense o'er Columbia's giftod child; 

The night wind blew a solemn dirge, and bright stars twinkled dim — 

*He rested from hb labors, and his works did follow him.' 

We can scarcely praise too highly the care of the new and enterprising publish¬ 
ers in the matter of typography and paper. Both are excellent. 


The Poems or Alfred R Street. First complete Edition. In one volume, octavo. New-York ; 

Clark and Austin. 

We were about to indite a short review of our esteemed friend and correspondent’s 
very beautiful volume, when the following notice of the same work, from the capa¬ 
ble pen of Mr. C. F. Hoffman, in * Excelsior, (a most gentlemanly journal, * too 
early lost,’) met our eye, and we at once decided that we could do nothing half so 
felicitous as to say * ditto to Mr. Burke,’ and make the notice * ours by adoption :* 
* Mr. Street is the Teniers of American poets. Perfect in his limited and peculiar 
range of art, as is Longfellow in his more extended and higher sphere. Street is 
the very daguerreotype of external nature. And yet his portraits are not mere me¬ 
chanical copies of her features, so much feeling as well as truth is there in his micro¬ 
scopic delineations. He has not indeed the fervid minstrel power of WHirnsR; the 
high meditative philosophy of Bryant ; the fine lyric inspiration of Hallkck ; the 
beautiful and luminous sentiment of Longfellow ; nor is there the vivid creative 
power, the sparkling fancy and impassioned grace, which divided among some of our 
female poets, is as yet blended upon the page of neither sex, in our still nursing litera- 
turoy Yet that characteristic still remains to him, without w|^ich all these others are 
as nothing; am^which, possessed to the full degree in which it fills the soul of Street, 
makes him a true poet; namely ,/eeZtng^—an intense feeling and appreciation of his 
subject; a devotion like that of a lover to his mistress ; a love for nature unaffected, 
enthusiastic, unceasing; a love vigilant as a mother’s for her offrpring; reverential as 
that of a child for its parent He watches her every look and feature, with no end 
save the tender delight of thus watching; he worships her every expression, with no 
motive save the gratification of his full feeling of homage. And if the issues of so¬ 
cial life chance at times to blend with the accidents of his theme, the flow of inspiration 
from such sources is wholly subordinate to the natural tides of his song. With the 
pedantic or superficial reader. Street might still be left as the maker of mere de¬ 
scriptive verses, which had no merit save a kind of Chinese fidelity to purely physi¬ 
cal realities; but he who, impelled by the true love of Nature, shall look more curi¬ 
ously into his song, will find Street’s poetry, like the face of the divinity her¬ 
self, full of suggestiveness. As an instance of this, we may mention that we have 
before us an illustrated London publication, in which one of his poems (regarded by 
matter-of-fact people here as characteristically matter-of-fact,) has suggested to a 
spirited artist two of the most striking sketches that the season has produced.’ 
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TmeTHXATRicAi. Apprenticeship and Anecdotical Recollections of Sol. Smith, Comedian, 

Attorney-at-Law, etc., etc.; with Sketches of Adventures in after years. In one volume. Pbila* 

delphia: Cajiey and Hart. New-York: Buroess and Stsinger. 

Buckthorne, the poor-devil actor and author, under the facile hand of Washing¬ 
ton Irving, became a very renowned personage ; and we doubt not that ‘ Old Sol. 
Smith,’ (so-called, we suppose, because he is still a young man,) in * attempting his 
own life,* will make his * travel’s history* equally famous. But comparison apart, 
we have here a very pleasant book ; full of amusing and evidently truthful gossip, 
comprising adventure and incident sufEcient to supply any six volumes of those 
wordy native ‘ novelists* (novelists by courtesy,) who cover large slices of bread with 
uncommonly small pieces of butter. We hardly remember to have seen the hap¬ 
hazard existence of a strolling player so graphically depicted as in this little work. 
Here to-day and gone to-morrow ; now with a well-filled purse, the result of acci¬ 
dent or unforeseen good-luck ; anon, despairing of a shilling, and with no hope of even 
compassing that current coin ; to-day harried by the officers of the law ; to-morrow 
free as air, and happy as a tinker. By-the-by, the descriptions of the manner in 
which that necessary evil, a sheriff, was occasionally ‘ done’ by our actor-author in 
his dark days, are among the pleasantest reading in the book. Observe how he 
‘sold* a functionary in this kind one Saturday evening, at Wellsburgh, Virginia: 

* Paying was out of the question. I could not think of going to prison. Outwitting the sheriff 
was my ouly chance. It was Saturday night. I directed the door-keeper to invite Mr. Sheriff to 
take u seat among the auditors, and 1 would attend to him as soon as our performance should conclude. 
This was satisfactory to the officer. Ho seated himself and enjoyed the entertainment very much. 
By introducing a few additional songs, 1 contrived that the curtain should not fall until after twelve 
o'clock. The good-natured siicriff was then invited behind the scenes, and ho proceeded to execute 
the writ, apologizing for the necessity which compelled him to perform the diaagrceablo duty. * My 
dear Sir,’ said 1, leisurely proceeding with my undressing arrangements, ‘don’t apologize; these 
things mu»t be done; but why did you not serve your writ some minutes ago? You are now too 
late.’ ‘ Too late I How so ?' ‘ Why, my dear Sir, it is Sunday, and I make it a rule never to trans¬ 
act busines.4, particularly laio business, on the Sabbath.’ The siicriff here coubulted his watch, and 
found he had been overreached. ‘Sure enough, it is past twelve, I do believe, and I do n’t think 1 
can touch you. Well, curse me if 1 can be angry with you, Mr. Dabby. Come, all bands, and take 
a drink.’ On Monday morning we wero in Ohio, where Old Virginia could not reach us.’ 

On another occasion, our hero, being dogged even to the stage, made his escape 
by falling through a ‘ vampyre-trap* in the boards, while a theatrical accomplice put 
the officers upon a false scent But reduced though he often was, and sometimes 
almost beyond the pale of hope, the star of ‘ Old Sol.* was in the end alw'ays in the 
ascendant. It was otherwise with many of bb Thespian associates ; some of whom, 
after a life of trial and vicissitude, met with an untimely death. One was eaten up 
by wolves while camping out at night in one of the everglades of Florida ; leaving no 
vestige behind save a few tickets of admission and * some wigs and stage properties, 
torn into small pieces.* While at Cincinnati, in 1823, receiving applications as man* 
ager for engagements with him, Forrest, ‘ who was then performing in the small 
towns of Ohio, with no success,* applied to him for a situation in his company, which, 
for reasons not connected with the professional merits of our di.stinguished tragedian, 
was declined. An amusing incident arose out of thb ; for, in a pet with our author, 
FoRREsr repaired to a neighboring circus, and hired himself to the proprietors ‘ as a 
rider and tumbler for a year !* Mr. Smith called upon him and found him sur¬ 
rounded by riders, tumblers and grooms; and on remonstrating with him, Forrest 
convinced him of hb ability to sustain his new r6le, * by turning a couple of flip-flaps 
on the spot !* But we are at the end of our rope ; having only room to add, that Mr, 
Smith’s work b profusely and admirably Illustrated by Parley. Success to it! 

VOL. xxvu. 34 
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A VISIT TO THE Grave of Gray, in ms ‘Country Church-Yard.* — We have 
been sitting to-night for a full hour, by the mantle-clock of our goodly sanctum, lis¬ 
tening to the February snow-storm raging and howling without, and doing ‘ nothing 
else,* save to gaze upon so simple a thing as an English daisy^ pressed between the 
leaves of a manuscript memorandum-journal, kept by an old and congenial friend, 
lately returned from a fruitful rather than * the usual* European tour. We said we 
had been doing ‘ nothing else ;* but we should correct the expression and the impres¬ 
sion. Wo have been repeating, verse by verse of matchless melody, Gray’s ‘ Elegy 
in a Country Church-Yard,* looking stedfastiy the while upon a daisy, plucked in the 
leafy month of June last from the very * lap of earth* on which the world-renowned 
poet laid down his honored head in its last repose. Sacred ever to us will be the little 
‘ eye of day,* or ‘ day's-eysy kindly given to us by our friend; and pleasant, to the 
reader as to ourselves, will be the admirable record of the occasion which transferred it 
to the journal before us: 

‘ A smart drive of half an hour on the Great Western Railway brought us to 
Slough, the station-house of Eton and Windsor, distant twenty miles ih)m London, 
and about two from Windsor Castle, the turrets and walls of which are distinctly visi¬ 
ble on the left. ‘ The crowd* hurry to the castle, to ‘ gaze and wonder as they gaze’ 
upon this gorgeous pile, surrounded and filled as it is with all that is picturesque in na¬ 
ture and beautiful in art — the magnificent summer retreat of the Queen and Royal 
Family. We did not follow the crowd; but turning to the left, sought out a ‘ neglected 
spot,* and one more congenial to our taste and feelings, consecrated to genius and immor¬ 
tality— the ‘ Country Church-Yard’ of Gray, where he composed his * Elegy,* and 
where repose his ashes. It was an * incense-breathing morn,* and we pursued our 
way, for a mile or more, through green lanes decked with daisies, and hawthom-hedges 
scattering abroad their ambrosial sweets, (would that they were perennial, and that 
wo could walk and breathe among them for ever!) when a sudden turn in the road 
brought us in full view of the modest little church of Stoke-Pogis, with its neatly-ta¬ 
pering spire. It is the misfortune of most travellers that their imagination invests 
scenes and men with characteristics and attributes that on intimate acquaintance they 
are found not to possess. Such however was not the case on the present occasion. 
My imagination could not have drawn a picture more like to truth than this; so re¬ 
tired, so shut out from the busy world around me, that I felt as if 1 were capable of 
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writing an ‘ Elegy’ there myself! We entered through a gate that sWnng slowly upon 
its hinges. Gray had come and gone through that same gate: we walked along the 
narrow pebbled path leading to the portal; Gray had often trod the same path; we fan¬ 
cied we could almost see the impress of bis footsteps. We passed the portal; how many 
times had Ae passed through the same portal —how many happy little urchins and 
laughing girls had he chucked under the chin, and bade them a * Good Morning’ or a 

* God bless you!’ We entered the church, antique and carious in its fittings and furnish¬ 
ings, and carefully preserved in its original simplicity. < That,’ said the old lady, whom 
we found busily engaged in dusting, * was the pew where ht used to sit.’ * She knows 
OUT business,’ thought I, * without our telling it. Does she see it in our faces ?’ I saw 

* the shilling* plain enough in her’s. Alas! that the * Elegy’ should also be turned 
to pence! * To What base uses may we come at last !* But she was n’t the worst of 
the tribe. * And here he used to sit!’ Whether from being tired, or from some feel¬ 
ing of sympathy, I could not choose but sit me down just where * he used to sit.’ 

* Well, my good woman, show me where he is buried.’ * I will, Sir; but there is the 
stone.’ 1 looked up, and saw a small tablet inserted in the wall, wtth an inscription 
certifying, that in the adjoining yard were deposited the remains of Thobias Gray, 
author of the * Elegy in a Country Church-Yard.’ The old body had told me all 
she knew, and I had no desire farther to * molest her ancient solitary reign.’ She 
had told her brief story, * all she had,’ and obtained * the shilling.’ 

* We sauntered into the yard. The rooks tenanted the * rugged elms,’ and the 

* yew-trees’ shade’ was as grateful to us as had been the shade of the same trees to 
Gray. There they stood, in their primeval strength and beauty; and there too 

' Heavks the turf in many a moulderini' heap; 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.* 

* Immediately in the rear of the church, and beside his mother, over whose grave 
the tender poet had erected a fitting monument, lie the remains of the illustrious dead. 
A stone inserted in the wall of the church, with an appropriate and short inscription, 
only marks the spot. I plucked some daisies from his grave, and lingering around, 
busied myself in deciphering the inscriptions on the tomb-stones; and although many 
were overgrown with moss, and illegible through age, yet there were some that bore 
date previous to the composition of the * Elegy,’ and were within the compass of Gray’s 
eye when he wrote it The surrounding country, in picturesqueness and beauty, is 
just such as would inspire the sentiments of the * Elegy.’ ‘ The place’ (we wdre 
told by a man cutting grass in the yard) * is not much visited ;’ so that it is indeed * a 
neglected spot’ in which reposes the dust of the immortal author. A neighboring park, 
within a stone’s throw of the church, contains a lofty cenotaph erected by the proprie¬ 
tor of the grounds, commemorative of the poet, and on either side are appropriate 
verses from the ‘ Elegy.’ Flowers adorn its base; and hastily plucking a few, and 
casting a * longing lingering look behind,’ we bade adieu to the village church of Stake- 
Pogie.’ 

We are glad to be enabled to promise our readers the gratification of perusing 
hereafter other passages from the same * blotter-journal,’ as our friend designates it, 
whence we have derived the foregoing interesting ‘ single-entry.’ Wo have had oc¬ 
casion to see, in glancing hastily over its leaves, that many scenes and incidents which 
your common-place traveller would have passed as nn-noteworthy, are recorded in^ 
the true spirit of one who travels * to observe,* and who knows * how* to. 
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* Chaldean Chronicles of Gotham.* —The oyster-cellar of Ambrose in *Auld 
Reekie* was made famous by the * Noctes* of Christopher North, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; and we verily believe that a tithe of the literary commentaries, the felici¬ 
tous sayings, the scientihc discussions and the poetical flights; the racy anecdotes, 
sprightly burlesques and trenchant satires, which are heard in the course of a month 
at our Ambrose’s, would compose a fund of entertainment that would be * hard to 
beat* Some wag, with whom * upon a time* we must have forgathered at * the cavecn 
of the man whose name is as the Wind that bloweth where it listeth, and as the dust of 
the earth,’ has sent us the subjoined * Chaldean Chronicle of Chtham' which hits ofl*, 
in a style closely resembling the Chaldean manuscripts of the earlier Blackwood, 
some of the personal characteristics of certain eminent legal functionaries and others 


among us, who sometimes snatch a hasty 
the words which are written: 

A nd there dwelt in the eitf of Gotham a man 
whose habitation was in a cavern, in which 
wore many man^iona, and whose name was like 
unto the storms of heaven. 

2 For the name of this man was ns the Wind 
that bloweth where it listeth, and as the dust of | 
the earth. 

3 H And he dealt in the good things of this life : 

4 And strong drink. 

5 And in the cavern of this man was an upper 
chamber, in which much people did congregate. 

6 And they did eat, drink, and were merry ; for 
they did not know but that on the morrow Uiey 
might die. 

7 And the chief of these men satin high places; 
yet nevertheless he cast off his robes, and became 
as one of the people; yea, and he was comely to 
look upon. 

8 And this man was fair of speech, and in his 
tonsue was the law of kindness. 

9 And the widows and the virgins, yea, even 
the married women of the city of Gotham, wor¬ 
shipped him; 

JO And worshipped he them. 

11 And after him there came to the mansion of 
the man whoso name was like unto the storms of 
heaven, a citizen of short stature, and whose 
countenance was like unto the cherubim and the 
seraphim, whose heads are ongraAed on the tomlr- 
stones of the ancients. 

12 But he preached unto the multitude in an 
unknown tongue: 

13 Because they did not understand the wisdom 
of the words which he uttered. 

14 Howbeit, when bo asked of them concern¬ 
ing their understanding of the words which he 
preached, they answered and said unto him, 
•Yea, verily, wo do understand the wisdom of thy 
words:’ 

I.*) But they lied in their throats. 

16 Nevertheless this man was upright in the 
face of the Lord, and he remembered the widow 
and the fatherless, and forgat them not. 

CHAP. n. 

A nd one of the people which did congregate 
in the cavern of the man whose name was 
like unto the storms of heaven, dwelt afar off, 
even beyond the river of Jordan. 

2 And there was a wall about his dwelling, 
and he wore a coat of many colors. 

3 Nevertheless this man dispensed hi^ rah- 
stance with a free hand and a bountifhl to all who 
entered his gates: 


repast at *^he place aforesaid.* Listen to 


4 And the Lord prospered him, for he loved 
his fellow men. 

5 Rut he wrangled with the man whoso face 
was like unto the cherubim on the tomb-stones of 

the ancients. 

6 And after they had disputed for a long space, 
the one said, * 1 have conquered.’ 

7 IT But the other answered and said, ‘Lof I 
have conquered thee, this day.’ 

8 Nevertheless they remained steadfast in their 
Aiendship, and they did eat and drink together, as 
before. 

9 And the words which they uttered passed 
I for nought. 

10 And yet another man came into the upper 
! chamber, who was well-fuvored. 

I 11 And all the men of Gotham, yea, and like¬ 
wise the women thereof, turned their hearts to¬ 
ward him; for ho also was fair to look upon. 

12 And this man delivered unto the people from 
time to time, even once every full moon, a book 
of surpassing wisdom. 

13 For in it was engraven the wisdom of the 
j wise in all the region round about. 

; 14 And the n.ame of this book was like unto the 

r Great Enemy’s, and the color of the covering 
I thereof was as the firmament of heaven. 

15 And the young men aud maidens of Gotham 
yearned for the book, for great was their admira¬ 
tion thereof 

CHAP. HL 

A nd it came to pass that while these men were 
inakiug merry in an upper chamber, there 
came a sound like unto an horseman homing upon 
his horse. 

2 And there appeared in their midst a scribe, of 
a countenance like unto the sun in the brightness 
of his risiug, aud of much learning in the law. 

3 And when ho looked around, and saw the 
loaves, and the fishes, and the fowls of the air 
spread before him, and likewise the hidden trea¬ 
sures of the sand, he pronounced them good. 

4 Because he was an hungered or athirst con¬ 
tinually. and greatly coveted the companionship 
of his brother-scribes. 

5 Howbeit, he wus a friend to the poor, and to 
him that cried in the highways of the city. 

6 Moreover, when even was come, he played a 
strain upon a wind-instrument. 

7 Now it came to pass that when the man who 
was a scribe, and a man of much learning in the 
law, beheld the fowls of the air, the fishes of the 
sea, and the hidden treasury of the send, he did. 
laugh in his heart. 
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8 IT But when the men asked of him concerning 
his mirth, he answered and said unto them, * Yea, 
verily. I cannot answer.’ 

9 And the man whose countenance was like un¬ 
to the cherubim took from under his girdle a box 
of curious workmanship, inlaid with gold, made 
by the hands of a cunning artificer. 

10 And when he had opened the box, be took 


therefrom a weed of strong flavor, which he put 
into his mouth, and did chew it, even as the ox 
cbeweth his cud. 

11 And he returned the box of curious work¬ 
manship back to the place whence it came. 

13 And alter the men had partaken of the feast, 
they leA the cavern, and the mansions tfaereoft 
and went on their way rejoicing. 


For the rest of these * Chaldean Chronicles of Gotham,’ are they not written, and 
at this time reposing in the capacious breeches-pocket of the capacious author thereof? 
Of a verity, such and no other is the case ! 


Memoir of the Life of Henry Ware, Jr., by his Brother^ John Ware, 
M. D. — ‘ To the memory of the Father, whose example and instructions guided the 
life and formed the character of The Son, this volume is reverently inscribed.’ Such 
is the simple and touching inscription of a volume that well merits the extensive peru¬ 
sal which it has obtained. Without especial regard to the subject of the memoir, it 
forms, as a mere specimen of pleasant biography, an admirable model, both in the 
style of the original matter and in the judicious arrangement of the letters and ex¬ 
tracts of which it is mainly composed. No method of relating the history of a man’s 
life is on the whole comparable with this of allowing the individual to speak for him¬ 
self. Certainly there can be no more perfect photograph of a peison’s character and 
habits of mind than his familiar correspondence with friends so intimate with him that 
all disguise or artifice of tone or thought are out of supposition. This mode of nar- , 
ration however can only succeed when undertaken with a clear appreciation of what 
is to be preserved and what rejected. The *votiva tahella' must not be too much en¬ 
cumbered with foreign details, which tend rather to divert attention from the story than 
to illustrate it A want of attention to this important requisition has of late forced a 
great many dull biographies upon the public, and spoiled many from which we ex¬ 
pected much enjoyment. No one can have read the late life of Lord Eldon, or of 
Doctor Arnold, without lamenting the labor so necessary to cull and reject and find 
out, amid so great a mass of materials, what was excellent and important, and what 
might without loss have been dispensed with. We are loth to adduce so strong an in¬ 
stance of error in this kind as a recent biography of Doctor Bell. Such is our im¬ 
pression of the prodigious dulness of those three vast octavos, that we shrink from 
dwelling upon them, lest their stupidity infect our editorial pen. Doctor Ware has 
pursued a wiser course, and the result is, that we should be unwilling to spare a 
single page of bis delightful volume ; for there is a freshness, a naturalness, and what 
is a consequence of these qualities, a life and spirit informing the work, which can 
8c^urcely be too highly praised. He informs us that the selections from his brother’s 
correspondence bear but a small proportion to the quantity of manuscript matter. 
From the excellence of the portion which he has given, there is reason to believe that 
he might have been far less scrupulous in his eclecticism without becoming amenable to 
criticism like the foregoing. In its kind his book reminds us not a little of Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott ; and to the many who knew and admired Henry Ware, it possesses 
hardty an inferior degree of interest. To the higher and more solid reputation which 
this excellent divine has left behind him, must be added that of being one of the most 
graceful and charming of modem letter-writers. 
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< What bomb People think op Doing in Heaven’ is the title of an essay from a 
clever correspondent, which, while it contains many passages of genuine thought an^ 
forcible satire, is nevertheless marred by others which admonish us that its publica¬ 
tion entire in these pages would scarcely conduce to general edification. We annex 
therefore a few segregated extracts only, to show the drift and purpose of our new 
contributor. * In spite of the distance,’ he remarks, * which a heavenward conjecture 
must travel before reaching its mark, 1 have sometimes hezutl men and women, in a 
fit of communicativeness, or a dash of good-humor, express themselves to the effect 
that they meant to do this, or hoped they could do that, when they had * shufiled off 
this mortal coil.’ Then they would stammer and blush, as if they had got on forbid¬ 
den ground, and would half retract, or at least broach another and unconnected topic. 
But from these scarce-uttered sentences, these random instances of opening the 
heart and revealing its secrets, I have caught a glimmer of the truth. Men do 
waste a thought or two on the occupations of their leisure hours after death, although 
few acknowledge it, even to themselves; they hug it close to their own bosoms, 
hardly knowing it is there; they treasure it up as a choice idea or holiday sentiment, 
which they only dare to think upon in dark comers before the candles are brought 
in; they are sure to glide into its train whenever they get upon a brown study in a 
secluded rocking-chair; though perhaps, if you were to say to one of them, * Dear 
me. Uncle John, what are you thinking of?’ he would start and cry, * Bless my 
soul! I do n’t know that I was thinking of any thing!’ I find that men have 
a lingering idea that although we are to enter a different state of being, it is after 
all pretty much like the present. They cannot bear it long in mind that matter 
is to be destroyed, and every thing corporeal to be disembodied; they cannot, or 
at any rate do not, separate the soul from the creature, the mind from the body. 
Glorified spirits, they seem to imagine, must have legs and arms as well as them¬ 
selves. It does not occur to them, or only as an after-thought, that trades and pro¬ 
fessions will be proscribed; their own peculiar line of business, especially, seems to 
be safe from the ban of proscription. There is a continual forgetfulness of the awful 
destiny of the material world; of the rolling together of the heavens like a scroU, 
and the final conflagration. In Jeremy Bentham’s memoirs, I believe, there is a 
worthy old lady spoken of, whose simple and only idea of heaven was * to sit for¬ 
ever in a clean white apron and sing psalms.’ Unsophisticated creature ! She pic¬ 
tured to herself a yellow rocking-chair and a nicely-sanded floor, the very counterpart 
of her little back parlor in Queen-street. Perhaps too she imagined a black tabby- 
cat reposing snugly on the hearth, purring in the blaze of a hickory fire. Nice old 
lady! commend me to such an one when sickness has got the better of me ; when I 
assume the various colors of the rainbow under the prismatic influences of a scarlet 
fever, a black-and-blue rheumatism, or a yellow jaundice. There is an old scribe in 
one of the insurance ofiices in Wall-street, a scrivener of the old school; one of that 
glorious fraternity of which Tim Linkinwater was chief; who in a moment of 
benevolence whispered in my ear the simple wishes of his honest heart: * If ever it 
Was his good fortune to mingle with the blessed in Heaven, he would stand at the 
recording-ahgel’s desk and mark his system of book-keeping ! He would narrowly 
watch how he conducted his accounts with us poor creatures below, and notice ivhe- 
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ther he entered into a regular statement of debtor and creditor, or whether he pre¬ 
ferred the simple form of single-entry I’ 1 can imagine him turning over the leaves 
of the ponderous volume, too wrapt in awe to comment on the diversity of its con¬ 
tents, too deeply reverential even to marvel at its dreadful accuracy. For myself I 
do not wonder at his looking forward to the time when he can unclasp the sacred 
vo^me and run over its holy pages ; and if you could see the pleasure he takes in 
looking over his own spotlera columns of addition and subtraction ; the exactness of 
the footings^ the symmetry of the figures, and the perfect sphericity of the cyphers, 
you too would hardly be surprised that he should carry his admiration of accounts 
even to the * Sealed Book.’ If the good old soul could have his own will in the ap- 
]>ointments of his death-bed scene, he would wait the last summons with his ledger 
in his arms, and his faithful pen behind his ear. One could wish him no happier 
destiny than to spend an eternity in the midst of divine folios, and draw his breath 
over the perpetual evaporation of an immortal inkstand. But apart from that class 
of persons who, like our friends the old lady and the accountant, so guilelessly think 
of heaven as little more than an extended and diversified earth, there are others who 
from disposition and education look up to it as the final home, where there is provi¬ 
sion for every want, relief for every wo, and where the thousand innocent pleasures 
that may be experienced in this life are expanded into one endless round of unalloyed 
happiness. The great divine, Robert Hall, whose whole life was spent in almost 
unbearable agony, endured it only in the belief that rest would come at last; it was 
his trust and hope that the ceaseless pain which had gnawed his vitals for more than 
twenty years, would merge at length in an eternity of ease and quiet The mild and 
gentle Wilberforce, who found his highest delight in acts of kindness and efforts at 
relieving misfortune, and whose life dropped away in beneficence and good offices, 
maintained that heaven offered an extended field for benevolence and tenderness; 
that though, thanks to God ! none would need relief, or feel the pressing want of 
sympathy, yet kindly impulses and gracious acts were not on that account to be 
proscribed ; that the virtues of humanity and pity, which the world so exercises and 
brings to maturity, will not wither and decay in a heavenly atmosphere. Beside 
the various notions held by individuals on the subject of an after-death life, whole 
nations, unenlightened by the spirit of Christianity, have been prodigal in fancies and 
conceits as to where, how and how long they shall draw the breath of a spiritual 
life. The Greeks infused their natural love of beauty and harmony into their specu¬ 
lations on futurity, and conjured up the delicious dream of the Elysian Fields. The 
Great Spirit, the Indian believes, conducts the brave and the honest to perennial 
hunting-grounds, where the heather of the prairie blooms in one continual spring, 
and where every brake conceals a buffalo. The voluptuous Moor looks forward to a 
ceaseless alternation of the plaCid pleasures of the bath and the drunken delirium of 
love ; a state of blissful intoxication, where oceans of perfumed waters and the gor¬ 
geous sparkling of dazzling eyes are the reward of—heaven knows what virtues! 
Ages of metempsychosis must elapse before the Hindoo reaches hia heaven: those 
dreadful crimes ou the banks of the Ganges, where children are drowned, and the 
hving husband is interred with the dead wife, must be expiated and atoned for, through 
a half eternity of transmigration. Not until the soul’s corruption has been purged 
away by dwelling in the bodies of animals, and by taking upon itself the dull stagna¬ 
tion of the life of plants, can it hope for final beatitude in the presence of Brama.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —We open onr little budget with 
an earnest recoipmendation to our metropolitan readers to lose not an hour’s time in 
securing the high gratification which is to be derived from a visit to the ‘ Inman GaU 
lery of Paintings,' now open for the benefit of his family at the Arts-Union Room, 
in Broadway, opposite the Hospital. It is a most admirable collection of an hundred 
and twenty paintings by ou^ lamented friend, and embraces very many of his latest 
and most admired productions. Aside from a great number of eminent citizens of 
our own country, living or ‘ gone hence,* there are several of his latest portraits and 
landscapes, executed during the artist’s recent residence in Great-Britain. There 
are portraits of Wordsworth, Macaulay, Chalmers, Lord Cottenham, and other 
eminent personages, pronounced absolutely faultless as likenesses, and combining the 
best characteristics of Inman’s happy pencil; a most charming view of * Rydal Water^ 
Rydal Mount, near the residence of the poet who has made the scene immortal; 
with the last landscape ever painted by the artist, the most sweet and beautiful 
‘ October Afternoon a picture of itself abundantly worthy of a separate exhibition, 
and alone worth the small price charged for admission to the entire collection. The 
Inman Gallery will soon close ; it therefore behooves all who have not visited it to 
avail themselves of their ver>' earliest leisure to do so, for the opportunity cannot 
again occur. ... A pleasant friend, whoso hand we should like to grasp this raw 
and blustering night, gives us in a late gossipping epistle the annexed dagucrreot\^ 
of Mobile, (Alabama,) and the region round about. Is not the limning graphic and 
artistical? ‘Amid dusty law-books, in a dimly-lighted room, the damp walls of 
which are covered with crystallizations of salt, with the nasty drizzly rain of our wet 
season pattering monotonously against fiy-bespeckled window-panes, I despatch to \*ou 
this ‘ white-winged messenger of a pure friendship.’ Mobile may be divided into 
two parts ; * Mobile Hell' and ^Mobile Heaven' The former is the city itself, where 
the business is transacted. Let me show you the scene. Along the wharves an 
hundred steam-boats, vomiting forth thick pine smoke, and lashing the waters to foam 
with their impatient wheels ; drays hurrying to and fro, driven by the blackest set of 
negroes the world can show ; swearing, laughing, talking, joking, singing, as only ne¬ 
groes can sing; and all this jargon in the most villanous English you ever heard; 
the front streets strewed with cotton-bales, placed in just such harmonious confusion 
as the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, amid the intricate passages (^f which ‘ colton- 
samplers’ are seen winding their way, now stopping before a bale and boring down to 
the very heart of it with a long iron auger, and drawing forth huge tufts of the ‘ wool,’ 
white as snow, then despatching their bo}^ to the office with samples. In the distance, 
as far as the eye can reach, the surface of ‘ Polecat Bay’ is dotted and harrowed by 
gigantic arks (called steam-boats) covered all over with cotton, througli the apertures 
of which are seen two huge black iron chimneys, belching forth dense volumes of 
dark smoke, such as issues from the crater of Vesuvius. * Mobile Heaven’ is the 
locale of the coimtry residences of the wealthy, about a mile below the city, on the 
beautiful bay; without exception the most magnificent, luxurious situation in this good 
republic. All along the banks, extending down to the water’s edge, au-e ‘ Gardens of 
Hesperides,’ filled with the rarest odoriferous plants and trees of the ‘southem 
clime.’ The sweet-scented, cye-deiighting orange hangs at this moment in abundant 
clusters from countless trees, which form thick and impenetrable hedges all around 
the garden fence ; and around and through these hedges are creeping the far-famed 
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and most beautiful ■outhem jessamine, mingled with the golden pomegranate fruit In 
the middle of these gardens the ever-green leaves of the Magnolia form shady and 
fragrant groves. Here and there in rows the sun-set hue of the little limes charms the 
eye, and eke the expanded nostril. What a spot for a Btudium ? And you shall 
have it, C ——-, if you will only come and take possession; for * my govemor*.has just 
purchased one of the rarest of these dwellings, on the tuneful bay, where the waves 
beat time to the quivering, sighing leaves of the pines, as the winds kiss them with 
softest touch on their way to your icy climate, losing all their sweetness long before 
they reach you.* Fain would we accept our friend’s kind invitation, but wo are ‘ tied 
to the oar* in the service of the * Old Kniok.,* and cannot hope for such happiness. 
Mean time, next to seeing our friend, is to hear from him; to talk of him, with mutual 
friends; to read his letters to us and to them, and their’s to him. Apropos of these 
latter: here is a piece of one, not yet transmitted, which will show how much * the 
departure of Paul* is regretted in these excavations, or ‘ diggin’s* as they are inele-. 
gantly termed in western regions: 

* Tiisre is no fun in B-street, none at all. 

Since B-street lost her champion, honest 'Paul P 

No longer his long legs along the street 
Are seen to move; no more his glance 1 meet. 

As I perform my shaving operation, 

Down in the basement when I take my station. 

Each morn, at half past eight o’clock precisely, 

I saw Paul pass; his clothes were brush’d so nicely, 

His spotless linen was so fair to view. 

That though *t was old it seemed ‘as good as new!* 

All looked so clean and neat,and snug and trim — 

Where is the fellow that could distance him 7 
Where is the jocund face? — the merry laugh 
Which filled the room,as he the punch would quaff? 

I could go on for ever this way, Paul — but, hark! 

I hear quick footsteps! — *surely, that it C — x !* 

' I’ve heard from Paul,* quoth 1; 'Let's see his letter; 

' By JovK!’ said bel** 1 never road a bettor I* 

and 80 forth; all of which we jot down, for the sake of showing the public that we 
have * epistolaiy' poets’ in our midst of whom the world has not heard until now, and 
to apprise our friend that a manuscript missive is preparing for him, of * hugeous di¬ 
mensions.* • • • Wk have rarely seen a clearer discrimination between poetical 
‘ talent’ and * genius* than will be found in the following remarks of a correspon¬ 
dent, who sends us a caustic review of Mr. Poe’s ‘ Raven.’ We are obliged to decline 
the criticism, with which its theme is not oommensurate ; but we have pleasure in 
heartily endorsing the opening remarks of the writer: 

' Or the composition which passes in the world for good poetry, there are two species; which may 
be gcnerically distiuguisbed, one as the offspring of Talentf, tbo other of Genius. The last is the 
kind which could not have been written in prose; having an inherent necessity to be fung ; and 
which is produced in obedience of the rule never to write poetry when you can help it You may 
fail to discover its secret and law,but you cannot choose but feel its influence. It has a harmony 
of its own; it touches the soul kindly; you feel oeiufitd. It is like the genial sunbght to the eye, 
compared to the fiery glare of burners and gafr'lights. It is like the sweet, unostentatious harmony 
of a master in music, aAer the artistic but many-cornered combinations of a talented imitator of the 
masters. You cannot discriminate the difference; and yet, the restless pleasure excited by the one, 
and the calm unquestioning content which the other induces, make you certain (so soon at least as the 
first drunkenness bos subsided) that the latter knew, the former only guessed at, the secret of nature. 
The other kind of poetry, the offspring (Jf talents, is produced by a more or less conscious obedience 
to rules of art, generalized from the practices of genius. Its growth is not by assimilation, but by 
stccretion. Genius produces an organic being; talents, a piece of mechanical artistry. To bofli 
Pancy furnishes the elements; but the former fUses them into unity; the latter wilfully d^ve-tails 
them into a semblance of unity. An unlabored consistency and harmony of all the parts is therefora 
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tke proper mark of the handiwork of genius; for the parts conspire in an organic ons. The work 
evinces design *, all its elements are under the control of an overruling purpose. In the other kind of 
poetry, on the contrary, there is no blending, no fusion, no growing together of the elements; but only 
a cunningly«wrougbt imtenoeaviMg of them.* 

Thiri is a lack of moisture in some men’s dispositions. The ' cnp of life’ w a 
phrase altogether ont of place, applied to them; there are no such words with them 
as * mingled with sweetness,’ * a bitter draught,’ ^ the flow of wit,’ etc.; and they can 
never die of * water on the brain.’. They do n’t seem to admit any thing which can¬ 
not be set down at the very moment in a taUe of statistics and reckoned up. Their 
memories are but the treasure-house of things undoubted, which no mortal man can 
or will doubt, and which can be proved by the Rule of Three Direct Hazutt has 
hit ofl* very well your man with one idea. This one however is a mere egotist He 
may be a dreadful bore, in most companies, but his facts are not quite sQ,demonstrable. 
This large opinion of himself is an amusing element, and may occasion a little ripple 
of excitement in the mind of the listener, or at least a small feeling of contempt 
When he is rehearsing his own schemes, or recites his own praises, he has got hold 
of something which at least tickles his own palate; his own mouth waters ; and he at 
least listens to himself with a high-wrought interest He is * all ears;’ but your mat- 
ter-of-fact person is another animal. For proper conceptions of this interesting class 
of persons, refer to * Elia’s paper on * Imperfect Sympathies* Listen also to the 
following sketch (from the pen of an always welcome Northern correspondent) of a 
highly matter-of-fact young lady: 

* Many years ago I fell in company, for a few days, with a very worthy }roung lady, of good family, 
and of rare personal beanty. I think I have never seen a finer face, in every particular, save that of 
expression. Of this, one could only say, in the very temperate oulogium of the Dublin tritic upon 
Mrs. SiDDONS’ playing, that it was *not »o bad,' It was neither silly nor stolid, nor yet strikingly 
intellectual Perhaps I should say now, that she had a^ather unimaginative and matter-of-fact ex¬ 
pression. I am sure 1 had no such idea at first sight; I only saw that she was very handsome, and 
accordingly ' fell indove* on the instant, with the * strange alacrity* in that sort of * sinking’ which is 
apt to characterize boys of eighteen who have sanguine temperaments, and h&ve read Buans and 
Btxon. With less than an hour’s acquaintance, I began to * make love ;* at least I talked it with groat 
fluency and fervor; and' talking of love U making love,* notwithstanding the assertion of Dr. Frank¬ 
lin, that * one might as well attempt to make a pudding or a plaster by the same prescription I’ Un¬ 
luckily for the Doctor’s dogma, the common experience of mankind is against it. The Doctor was, 
after all, but a matter-of-fact man, and could only talk understandingly of thunder and lightning, and 
such-like sensible things, that he could see or handle. As I was saying, I talked of love; of love *iB 
the abstract,’to be sure, as Virginians are said to treat politics; but still of love; of the fond com¬ 
munion of souls; of the twin-union of hearts; of 'clouds that mingle into one,*' and all that sort of 
thing.* Much I discoursed of ' co^/idenee,* as the soul and essence of the ethereal passion. I fear 
me I must have talked * transccndentally ;* or if not transcendentally, at least up to the sublimity of 
the' Scotch metaphysics,* which, though always several keys below the German pitch, may be very 
beautifully unintelligible notwithstanding. From first to last my fair companion gave attentive au¬ 
dience, * and with a greedy ear devoured up my discourse.* Still, when I expatiated on the glowing 
'confidence of love,’ she seemed a little perplexed. But I could not explain, even had I supposed an 
explanation necessary. I think I know what I meant to say, but I can’t be positive. By * confidence* 
I certainly meant a very different thing fh>m the article that is alleged by bankers and merchants 
to have been 'lost* in 1836-7. It positively never occurred to me to explain that I was talking of a 
trust something higher and more exquisite than the confidence which it is pocessary to repose in one's 
cordwainer or tailor. In the ftill belief that I had been 'ioakiDg love* to the happiest purpose, 1 
paused, like Brutus, for a reply. My lady’s eyes seemed to sparkle, in token of intelligent sympathy, 
as she answered: ' What you have said, Sir, is very true: confidence is a very good thing, if ono only 
knew where to place it Some people make confidants of half their acquaintance; but 1 assure you 
I have tkamed to be very ear^fid who I truat a secret with /' She wouldn't have understood Kant 
or CouERiDOBi that girl—but she was very handsome, tor all that !* 
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The admirable paper from the pen of our Natchez (Mississippi) correspondenti 
* A Visit to the Home of my Childhoodf is filed for insertion. Very touching are his 
remembrances of the brother who was his companion in boyhood, and who * in the 


flush of youth laid him sadly down to dieJ 
pondent are the beautiful lines of Leyden 

* Tme latest word, that feebly died away, 
Revisits oft the ear in accents weak{ 

The latest aspect of the unbreathing clay, 
The thin dew shining on the lifeless cheek: 

*The freezing crystal of the closing eye. 

In fancy’s waking dreams revive again , 
And when our bosom heaves the deepest sigh, 
A mournful pleasure mingles with the pain. 


Not unlike the reflections of our corres- 


* While still, the gUmmering beam of joy to doad, 

Returns anew the wakeful sense of wo; 
Again we seem to lift the fancied shroud, 

And view the sad procession moving slow. 

* And must thou sink fo^otten in the clay; 

Thy generous heart in dull oblivion lie t 
Like the young star, that on its devious way 
Shoots from its brightcompanions in the sky t* 


Oh, no! with brighter glow and more eSulgent beam, that star shall rise and shine 
forever in the constellation of God, who called it into being! . . . There are 
occasionally quite clever things to be encountered in our sprightly contemporary, the 
* Yale Literary Magazine* There are mad wags among * the boys’ in the time- 
honored college of New-Haven; and the writer of * Obscuritatis Plena Quas- 
tiones, cum Notis Copiosis ad Explicationemt in the last issue of the * Literary,* is 
*one of ’em.' Hear him: * Nunc itaque Yalenses! tua capita scalpatote! frontes 
contrahite! oculos claudite! turn has qusestioues subjunctas excogitate !’ Perhaps 
two or three of the questions which ensue were found difficult to answer. They are 
worse than Hood's ' Given C. A. B. to find Q.,’ for in that case the student had only 
to get a cab and take a pleasant ride to Kew, which was very easily accomplished, 
we remember rightly: 

* If three men work ten days on a fertile farm, what is the logarithm f 

* If three men, one of them a colored man and the other a female, set out simultaneously, which *11 
get there first? Required also, from these premises, the time of starting, starting-point, destination, 
and the ' Natural Number’ belonging to the other. 

*ExphuuUorTf —X=0 —B,tbe probable age of the parties multiplied into the distance 
travelled. 

* Of what use Is a compass without a needle, and which way does it point? 

* IfoU. — X = supposed use. S = South. 

* What is the required length of a limited steel wire which runs the other way? 

* Ifote. — X -{- X -j- X = other way.* 

In the solution of the problem, * As a general thing, which will do the most good V 
an * allegational formula’ is given which defies our types. The solution however, it 
is but just to say, is as clear as the question Itself! We annex two or three others : 

* In a large household neither father nor mother knew anything. How was it with the firailyf 

Msamanever j uetifiable in either case, and if so, which 7 Note. — 2C =; Both. 

‘Two men unable to travel set out on a journey, at diflTercnt times, in company with a third in the 
same condition. For three hours the first two kept ahead of each other, when, a violent snow-storm 
arising, all three lost their way. What’s required ? 

‘If a hard knot be tied in a cat’s tail, which way, how long, and with what success win she run after 
it? Also, who tied the knot ?' 

The conditions of this last problem are extremely vague; but we cannot help think¬ 
ing that many minds have been * disciplined* by mathematical problems which were 
of quite as much practical value as this, or any of the others which we have quoted. 
We beg leave to subjoin a few kindred questions, involving maritime law, the science 
of heat, scripture history, etc.: 

1. SuPFoas a canal-boat heads west-north-west for the horse’s tail, and has the wind abeam, with 
a flaw coming up in the ^outh ; would the captain, according, to maritime law, be justified in takings 
reef in the stove-pipe without asking the cook t’ 

S. The chief property of heat is, that it expands bodies, while cold contracts them. Give a 
familiar example of this operation of a natural law. ‘ Yes, Sir; in summer, when it is hot, the day is 

long; in winter, when it is eold, the day contracts and becomes very short.* 
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3. How much did it cost per week to puture Nkbucuadnezzar during the seren years that he 
was * out oo grass?* 

4. Can there be a rule without an exception? * Yes; the nasal organ is indispensable to a comely 
human countenance. ‘How beautiful is the face of Nature!' — yet we look in vain for a nose I 

Vive la Bagatelle / . . . Humanity recoils at the outrageous cruelty recently ex¬ 
posed in the investigation concerning the convict Plumb, who was lately whipped to 
death in Auburn state’s-prison, by an under-keeper! The testimony before the 
grand jury is revolting ii^ the highest degree. We wish to add our influence in as¬ 
sisting the public every where to point the slow unmoving finger of scorn and detesta¬ 
tion at ICr Melancthon W, Caryt who whipped a poor convict to death in the etate'a- 
prison at Auburn, Ab the newspapers have it, sometimes, ^Pass him on! pass 
him on!’ . . • We perceive in the daily journals an announcement of the death 
of Mrs. Eliza Kir, relict of the late Samuel Kir, of Kip*8-Bay, in the seventy-fourth 
year of her age. Death is continually walking the rounds of a great city, and 
sooner or later stops at every man’s door; but at few dwellings where he calls, can 
he find the old Knickerbocker worthies, who have grown up with the great metropo¬ 
lis in which it is their happiness to reside, and whose memories, by near hnks, go back 
almost to the golden age of the Manhaddoes. Of this class of time-honored citizens 
was Mrs. Kir; a kind and affectionate mother; a friend, beloved and cherished ; a 
Christian lady ; who has fallen * like a shock of com fully ripe in its season.* Few 
and fewer will be the record of the deaths of these honored relicts of a past genera¬ 
tion. May the present inculcate their simplicity and purity of character, and imi¬ 
tate their many virtues. . . . The reader will be sorry to miss the facile hand of 
John Waters in the pages of the present number. The pen of this rare essayist, 
however, has not been idle, ‘ as will more fully appear hereafter.* Meantime, hav¬ 
ing nothing from him, let us speak a word or two of him ; or rather, let us hear what 
the ‘ Newark Daily Advertiser* of New-Jersey, an excellent and tasteful journal, 
says concerning him. In a review of the different papers in a late issue of the 
Knickerbocker, the Editor observes: * But, decidedly, the most flavorous dish of the 
cuisine is furnished by that most cunning of *all culinary artists, rare John Waters ; 
the delicate dew of whose spirit is imparted, like that of ‘ My Uncle, the Parson,* 
whose memory he embalms, * in a manner graceful and effortless as Evening, and 
fertilizing the Soul with passages of Heaven.* He is our American Eua, and often 
reminds us of Coleridge’s beautiful definition of genius; that it consists in carrying 
on the feelings of the child into maturer years. There is always something child¬ 
like in genius ; a sportiveness, a nalvetd, a simple gladness, an opening of the heart 
to all sweet influences. While your men of mere talent are pompous, and solemn, 
and dignified; ever feeling and acting like * grown-up men ;* or so sentimental, so 
reflective, or moralizing, that the simplest object in nature only suggests some grave 
maxim, or solemn truth; true Genius, calling ‘ Goodness its playfellow,* gives itself 
up with a * teachable spirit* to the first simple impre^ions of common things; content 
to wonder, and smile, and admire, just as though it wore a child. Nature has many 
a sweet lesson for those who love to frolic with her; who treat her as a play-fellow 
rather than a school-mistress; and such is John Waters. May his shadow never 
grow less !* ‘ Amen to that !* will be silently breathed or fervently said by thousands 
who peruse these pages. A stranger to ‘ glorious John,* as he terms him, who writes 
us that he has * borrowed his likeness from his likings,* says of the class of gentlemen 
in which he places him, (with remarkable truth, for * an entire stranger,* let us add,) 
that < you see in their countenances that they are at home, and in quiet possession of 
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the present instant as it passes, without desiring to quicken it by gratifying any pas* 
non or prosecuting any new design. These are the men formed for society; the 
entertainers who, in imparting to every guest a new enjoyment of himself, benevo¬ 
lently secure their own.’ • • * A smile, we think, will pass over the reader’s coun¬ 
tenance on perusing the following morceau. It relates to the fact of the Duke of 
Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, being sent to Portugal, somewhere 
about the year 1809, to supersede Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Hugh Dalrymflr in 
the command of the British army, then stationed at Lisbon: 

‘ The brave Sir Arthur Wellesley, 

Sir Harry and Sir Hugh, 

Doodle-doodle I doodle-doodle I 
Doodle-doodle doo! 

The first be was a gallant knight. 

But fur the other two. 

Doodle-doodle! doodle-doodle I 
Doodle-doodle doo I’ 

At the end of the sixth line, heave a dubious sigh, and shake your head! * * * Wi 
are well confirmed in the belief, and by those whose judgment, as Shakbpeare hath 
it, ‘ cries in the top of ours,’ that an umqwhile correspondent and friend is in error, as 
wo informed him he was, in his opinion concerning a matter which he will remember. 
Let us see. In a late number of the ‘ Democratic Review’ there appeared a criticism 
upon a paper in the * Southern Quarterly,’ from the pen, as we noted, of ‘ a volumi¬ 
nous Southern novelist, now in the decadence of a limited sectional reputation,* upon 
the theme of * American Humor* The critic of the ‘reviewer,’ after remarking 
that he ‘ regarded slightingly the mass of that writer’s romantic and poetical eftbrts,* 
and did not consider him ‘ a very fine or delicate judge of either men or books,’ added 
with truth, that ‘ humor was a quality which appeared very faintly, if at all,’ in any 
of his multitudinous productions; and that, * ungifted with an appreciation of that ge¬ 
nial attribute,’ it was not perhaps to be wondered at that he should have erred so 
widely ; and the critic proceeded (and but for a most ridiculous revelation of his idea 
of humor, as illustrated in the ‘ writings’ of a sad, sad ‘ humorist’ in our midst, pro¬ 
ceeded well) to animadvert upon the pretentious assumption of the ‘reviewer* in 
question, that America was ‘ without any humorous literature;’ that ‘ our published 
humor was a blank* and so forth. We went still farther; and ‘knowing whereof 
we spoke,’ took the liberty to iijdicate, that neither the acquirements, the perception, 
nor the literary reputation of the reviewer, entitled him for one moment to sit in 
judgment upon the admirable ‘ published humor* of such ‘ Americans’ as Irving, 
Sands, Sanderson, and many others who might be named. Why, we had but to 
turn to our port-folio and read in the hand-writing of the immortal Sir Walter Scott 
his opinion of a specimen of the ‘ published humor* of one of the American authors 
thus tabooed, Knickerbocker’s ‘excellently jocose History of New-York,’ as the 
great novelist termed it, from which he had derived so uncommon a degree of enter¬ 
tainment : ‘ I have been reading the work to Mrs. Scott and two ladies who are our 
gpiests,’ he writes, ‘ and our sides have been absolutely sore with laughing. I beg,’ 
he adds to his correspondent, ‘ that you will let mo know when Mr. Irving takes pen 
in hand again, for assuredly I shall expect a very great treat,* etc. That ‘ treat’ was 
• subsequently afforded him, and publicly acknowledged in one of his world-renowned 
works ; the very least attractive of which, we may add, will be read and cherished 
with delight when the labored ‘ pen-and-ink’-lings of the ‘ author-reviewer* whose 
baseless and un-American assumptions we in common with our * Democratic’ con- 
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temporary rebuked, shall have remained buried for centuries in the dust of their 
early and escapeless oblivion. * * • It may be, nay dobbtless it is, a morbid feeling 
which prompts the meditative man to pause and look up at the successive stones 
slowly sinking into their resting-places in some public edifice in process of erection; 
thinking the while how long those inanimate blocks will remain there, and how many 
will gaze up at them when the present beholder is mouldering into dust Such have 
often been our own thoughts in looking at the public temples which have been builded 
in this city within the last fourteen years. But we have been thinking to-day how 
(could we but know it) the fronts of our earlier edifices , would be found written all 
over with kindred thoughts, if they who gazed at them could have left the impress 
of their reflections upon the stones which arrested their attention. They are gone ! 
yet nature is as gay, the sun shines as bright, men are as busy in getting gain, as in 
the centuries that are past Ah! well may the thoughtful man exclaim: 


* Whsrx, where are all the birds that saiif 
A hundred years ago? 

The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago ? 

The lips that smiled, 

The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon; 

Inhere, O where are lips and eyes. 

The maiden’s smiles, the lover's sighs. 
That lived so long ago ? 


* Who peopled all the city streets 
A hundred years ago? 

Who filled the church with faces meek, 

A hundred years ago? 

The sneering tale 
Of sister frail, 

The plot that work’d 
A brother’s hurt; 

Where, O where are plots and sneers. 

The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s fears, 
'That lived so long ago t’ 


‘ The uttermost parts of the earth* would seem to be penetrated by the * Old 
Knick.* The * islands of the sea* hear of us, and speak well of our labors and the 
labors of our correspondents. Lo! here is a copious file of ‘ The Polynesian,* from 
the Hawaiian Islands, in the Pacific, in which are copied sundry articles from all the 
departments of Mag a. We are indebted to the editor of * The Polynesian* for these 
numbers of his interesting journal, as well as for many public documents from the 
same press ; comprising ofiicial reports ; correspondence in the case of John Wilet, 
(not our friend the well-known publisher, but the * American citizen* who was tried 
for an offence against the laws of Hawaii;) legal arguments and decisions in admi¬ 
ralty and chancery, reports of harbor-laws, etc., etc. We can scarcely call to mind 
any thing which has given us more pleasure than the following high encomium 
upon our exertions by His Majesty the Kino of the Hawaii Islands. It will be seen 
that his praise is entirely unreserved: * Ma keia, ke kau nei ka manao o ka mea 
hoopii, imua o ka Ahahookolokolo Kiekie, e hookolokolo hou ; a na haiia mai a na 
kakania imua o’u, ke kiimu o keia hoopii ana i keia la. I poe na na e hooponopono 
i kona kanaka waiwai.* We do not claim to have earned these kingly commenda¬ 
tions, but we shall do our best to deserve them—‘ in a horn !* • • • * Speaking of 
horns* reminds us of * Horn*8 Bowling Saloon,* at No. 333 Broadway, where se¬ 
dentary merchants and professional gentlemen are wont to congregate, to promote 
digestion and a free circulation of blood, in the indulgence of a most innocent and 
healthful exercise. Fine alleys and an attentive proprietor seem to be the * attracting 
power* of the saloon in question. ... We were sitting with a ‘young Knick.* the 
other day, whose boyish lineaments.CHARLES Jarvis, with a most faithful pencil, was 
transferring to canvass, when we began to muse upon the treasure which that picture , 
would be to us, should it please the Almighty in his providence to take the dear child 
to Himself : then came the recollection of a something which had before awakened 
A similar train of reflection ; and presently Memory settled down upon a little picture 
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80 well described by Willis In one of his letters from Mayence, addressed to our 
friend Fuller^b excellent journal, the ^Eoening Mirror 


' In an out-of-the-way corner of the gallery of paintings attached to this museum, hung a small pic¬ 
ture that 1 should think no man could look at with an untroubled heart. It was by a living German 
artist, and, by its position and the cheapness of its frune, seemed to be little thought of; but it was 
a poem on canvass, and of wonderful pathos and beauty. It represented a young German peasant 
and his #ife sitting by the cradle in which their child lay dead. The father had evidently come in 
at that moment from his labor, and had sunk upon a chair after a glance into the cradle that told him 
all. Apparently,it was not news unexpected. His face had the agony of days and nights steeped 
in its expression. He sat with his coarse hand dropped upon the patched coverlet, calm, because 
his heart had no more fibres unwrung. The painter has shown his genius in the total uoattractive- 
ness of the man’s features. He is labor-worn, ill-dressed and unambitious, but,had a Heaven in his 
child that would have blest a king. I am describing, however, a part of the picture that I did not 
particularly notice the first time that I saw it. In passing through Mayence a second time, a few days 
after, I went to see it once more, and the /«(Aer*s look then first impressed me. But the mother was 
the chief effort of the painter. She is a young woman of no more than enough beauty to be a pea¬ 
sant’s fireside an^el, but with a face of Imundless every-day tenderness, and capacity as bounoless 
for mental suffering. A crucifix, which she now forgeu, is dropping from her fingers. She had 
turned from the cradle when her child died, but remains motionless on her chair. Her limbs have 
relaxed from a position of intense watching, and her posture expresses most speakingly an agony of 
despair that hope has just given way to. A few phials and the play-things of the child lie around the 
cradle. In the back-ground stands a humble servant girl, with clasped hands, gazing with heart¬ 
broken pity upon her mistress. The room looks breathlessly still. Somehow, the cottage furniture 
expressed that the child was all they had on earth that was beautiful, and that to-morrow they would 
come back from the grave to a home utterly unsofteued in its desolation. I know not bow to express 
to you the wonderful obeence of design for effect with which this touching picture is painted. It does 
not seem intended to be seen. It looks mute and sorrowfully truthful, like a picture an angel might 
have drawn, to show in heaven bow they suffer on earth. The artist evidently painted with the 
world forgot, and had the sufferer’s knowledge of the agonies he portrayed.’ 

Apropos of paintings and painters: we do not know when we have encoun¬ 
tered a more forcible tribute to an American portrait-painter than is contained in the 
following extract from a letter which a distinguished foreigner, at present sojourning in 
this country, recently received from his wife, now resident in London. The passage 
refers to the portrait of the gentleman in question, a most speaking likeness of the 
original: * At last I can announce to you the safe arrival of the long-expected trea¬ 
sure, your dear portrait. With what delight I greeted it, is beyond my power to ex¬ 
press. My impatience to behold your pictured countenance induced me to attempt 
to open the huge packing-case unaided, and 1 soon succeeded in releasing it from its 
bondage ; and to my heart’s delight I once more surveyed your perfect image ! To 
my idea, it is in all respects a complete resemblance of yourself; and every day I am 
more and more impressed with this opinion. 1 send you a thousand thanks for this 
to me invaluable present It is a treasure 1 would not part with for any earthly con¬ 
sideration. Still I must tell you that it makes me feel more unhappy and more dis¬ 
consolate at our temporary separation; and so restless am 1 to survey your likeness, 
so truly depicted, that scarce a night passes without my procuring a light and dwell¬ 
ing upon it, while all is stillness around me. Present my compliments to the artist, 
and say that I am more grateful to him than 1 can find words to express, and that he 
has conferred the greatest happiness on me that this world can afford, next to that 
of sending me the original.* The artist here alluded to is Mr. C. L. Elliott, whose 
studio is in an upper room of the Granite-Builduigs, comer of Chambers-street and 
Broadway. Truth to say, the encomium passed upon Mr. Elliott in the fore¬ 
going fervent sentences is well deserved. We know of no portrait-painter among 
us who has advanced with more rapid strides toward perfection; a fact sufficiently 
evinced by the patronage which he has secured from the best sources in the metro¬ 
polis. A few weeks before the death of the late lamented Henry Inman, that fine 
artist was in the studio of Mr. Elliott. After surveying the portraits of his latest 
sitters with a painter’s eye and a painter’s scrutiny, he said, < I must have you paint 
my portrait, and I will paint your’s in return.’ * I shall only be too glad to do so,’ 
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replied Mr. Eluott ; ‘ I cannot help thinkings that I should be able to obtain a charac¬ 
teristic likeness of you.* * Yes/ answered Inman, (in a manner which we can see,) 
passing his hand over his face, with a significant gesticulation; * yes, I think you 
could; features plain and blocky— hlockyj* Would that any New-Yorker pos¬ 
sessed at this moment a portrait of our departed friend, such as he knew Eluott 
could haye painted! • • • We are fearful of having got ourselves into *a scrape* 
by publishing the * Lines on Adeline Cobb, who was killed by Lightning by her friend 
Nancy Hinks ;* for the celebrity which that touching elegy has acquired is bringing 
upon us kindred effusions from ambitious aspirants for fame who reside in the vicinity 
of the now distinguished authoress. The subjoined * poem* is the * exclu^ve com¬ 
position of Mr. Horace M. Jones.* Wo publish it * by request ;* simply premising 
that while it sets forth the career of an industrious citizen, it also establishes the fact, 
expressed in verse of equal felicity, that 

< A man cannot make himself a poet, 

* No more 'n a sheep can make itself a go-at!' 


But we are keeping the reader from our corre8pondent*B < Adventures in Michigan;* 


which, if not equal to * many* things that 
superior to * some* which have appeared o 

1 8TARTXO earley in life to go to the west, 

To seek my fortune and do my best; 

I left my friends by the shake of the hand. 

And went among strangers in a distant land. 

I travelled on till I got to Michigan, 

There 1 met an honest-looking man; 

He asked me if 1 would go into bis store as a clerk, 
I told him I would, because I #as in search of work. 

1 told him I would go for a hundred and twenty 
dollars a year; 

Says he, ‘ You will make your fortune too quick, 
1 fear; 

And if you get rich so very fast, 

I am afraid that your riches will not longly last* 

1 told him to giVe himself no alarm, 

For 1 was always brought up on u farm. 

And knew how to save my money, 

As the bee doth save her honey. 

The year like an arrow soon passed by, 

Then a hundred and twenty dollars in my pocket 
did lie; 

1 went and bought me a farm. 

And upon it 1 built me a house and barn. 

Then 1 bought a span of horses and plow. 

And some sheep and a three-year old cow; 

And into debt 1 had deeply run, 

Before my farmiug 1 had begun. 

I put in my crops in the spring of the year. 

And part of my debts that season did clear ; 

1 had debts of a hundred and fifty dollars more, 
Which 1 had to pay within a year or before. 

In the fall of that year I put in a large crop of 
wheat. 

Which did the rest of my debts complete; 

And if it is not boasting too much to tell, 

I thought in three years 1 had done pretty well. 

I began as it were anew in life, 

And 1 thought that it was time to get me a wife; 
One morning as 1 was walking along the street, 

A beautiftil young lady 1 did meet. 


have * made their way in Europe,* are yet 
1 this side of the Atlantic : 

Whose beauty attracted my attention, 

But the way to get her I thought was quite an 
invention; 

But soon after, I was introduced by a young , 
Aud then my visitings I began. 

Her dark and glossy hair, 

O! bow beautiful and fair I 
Her bright blue eyes 
Made my affection arise! 

Her fresh and rosy cheek, 

O! how fair and sweet! 

Her dimpled chiu 
My heart did win! 

We soon appointed the wedding-day, 

Which was on the seventh day of May; 

In about six months the time came around. 

And by the marriage tie we were bound. 

One day I went out in the woods to cut down 
some trees. 

And iu one of them I found a swarm of bees; 

1 took out thirty weight of honey, 

For which 1 got five dollars iu money. 

Another time I was in the woods a-chopping. 
When I saw a painter from tree to tree hopping; 
He came over my head, and jumped down. 

And 1 drawed up my axe and struck him on his 

crown. 

And as 1 struck him to the ground, he fell, 

But the sad news are yet to tell; 

He soon got up and begun to bite. 

And 1 with my axe began to fight. 

1 struck him, and brake his shoulder. 

Which made him more fierce and bolder; 

And as 1 struck him, I run six or eight feet. 

And drawed my axe, and turned around, tka 
painter to meet 

As he came up, I struck him a severe blow on hk 
bead. 

Which broke his skull and killed him dead : 

1 took off his bide and carried it to Monroe county. 
For which I gottwenty-five dollars bounty. 
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1 kept on farming, enjoying good health, 

And yearly increasing in wealth ; 

1 cleared about three hundred dollarv a year. 

Till soon 1 was able to buy a farm that was near. 

And upon it I built a house and a bam, as before, 
And let it out to a man by the name of Mr. More ; 
He was to give me a hundred dollars the first year, 
And two acres of woodland to clear. 


Before long, a new-(kshioned plow came around: 
Its usual weight was about three hundred pound ; 
It went by what wo call steam-power. 

And would plow about two acres an hour. 

I bought one for two hundred dollars, 

Just for the purpose of plowing my summer foUers ; 
With it 1 got my plowing done in time. 

And that must finuh these verses of mine. 


Our friend Ned Bup^line dwells in his last yarn upon the pleasures of life on ship* 
board; but we have another clever correspondent, who does not seem to be exactly of 
that way of thinking. The ‘ airy and graceful rigging,* he says, ‘ is usually well cov¬ 
ered with teir ; the * stately masts* with slush ; and across the * snowy deck’ horrible 
combinations of both describe circumlocutions widened at every roll of the vessel. 
Should the stray end of a rope brush across your face, knocking your hat overboard, 
or at least over your eyes, or insinuate itself around your leg, (which ships’ ropes 
have a strange propensity for doing,) and drag you with inconceivable velocity across 
the hen-coops or the back of a stray pig, leaving you seated in a rivulet of tar, star¬ 
ing about you, hatless and almost coatless—do not mind it; do not look wildly 
around you, or sit gazing upon the demolition of your wearing apparel, endeavoring to 
extort a ghastly smile; but swallow your misfortunes, though your heart (and perhaps 
your duiner) may bo in your throat There is no cure — no refuge ! Your consola¬ 
tion most likely will be the remark of some * old salt,’ that ‘ such togs was n’t made to 
come to sea in ;’ a fact which by this time you will be quite willing to acknowledge.* 
These scenes, however, it should be added, belong to a different order of vessels from 
‘Uncle Samuel’s’ craft. Apropos of Ned Buntline: a new contributor, writing 
from Natchez on the 25th of November last, says: ‘ By the way, Ned passed through 
here this morning, on his way to Gallatin, thirty miles distant Being on a visit to 
Eddyville, (Ky.,) a few days since, he heard that three persons, charged with having 
committed an atrocious murder near Gallatin some time since, were in the woods in 
the neighborhood. Arming himself, Ned ‘put out’ in pursuit of them, alone. He 
soon overtook them, when two of them surrendered, after a short resistance. These 
he tied to trees, and then went on in pursuit of the other, who had absconded in the 
mean time. But the fellow had too good a start; and Ned, after or two 

shots after him, gave up the chase. He arrived here with his two captives last night 
in the steamer, and as I said before, went on to Gallatin with them this morning. He 
has entitled himself to the reward of six hundred dollars which had been offered for 
their apprehension.’ Just like Ned! The foregoing was crowded out of our last 
number; since the publication of which, we have heard with deep regret of the 
death of the young and lovely wife of our correspondent Such a loss will make 
him feel the impotency of consolation; yet we cannot withhold the expression of our 
sympathy with him in his great bereavement The ‘ Life-Yam’ will be resumed in 
a subsequent number. • * * We could not help thinking, while listening, not many 
weeks since, to a few well-chosen remarks made by the ‘ outside barbarian,’ Captain 
Elliot, at a bountiful and tasteful board, what a sensation he had but a little while 
before created in the ‘ Flowery Land.’ How many ‘ rigorous and lucid orders’ to de¬ 
liver up ‘ several tens of thousands of chests’ of the ‘ smoking weed’ had he received 
from the ‘ Great Emperor,’ ‘ quaking with wrathful indignation!’ And how bad he, 
regardless of the ‘ many myriads of profits, the delightsome benefits of the heavenly 
realms,’ which had been bestowed upon the ‘ red-bristling foreigners’ whom he re- 
TOL. xxvn. 36 
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presented, poured upoathe ‘ flowery people* whole * clouds of sudden and fierce-whiz- 
zing balls !* How ‘ stupidly perverse 1* * Decidedly, these were the reflections,* as 
we listened to the * outside•land*8 delegate,* while, the celestial dynasty and its con¬ 
cerns forgotten, he dwelt with eloquence and unction upon the fame of Knicker¬ 
bocker. • • • The * Boston Courier' should beware how it speaks of the productions 
of the author of * Great Abel and the Little Manhattan.* Is the editor aware that 
in terming them * wishy-washy,’ and in using such language as the following con¬ 
cerning their author, he is subjecting himself to the charge which was brought against 
us; namely, that of being ‘ A Spy in the Camp of American Literature ?* ‘ Cor¬ 
nelius Mathew’s mania appears to be a desire to imitate the style of Dickens ; a 
style as far out of his reach as the bounds of the stag are beyond the imitation of the 
nervous jumps of the grasshopper, or as the lively gambolings of the ‘ Cricket on the 
Hearth’ are to the almost microscopic insect that ticks in the decaying bed-post I* 
Quite entomological in simile, but not flattering * in point of fact !* * • • Sanderson ! 
hospitable gentleman of the Franklin-House, Philadelphia, whose artist de cuisin^ 
has no rival on these shores, * thanks, and acceptance bounteous !’ It came —the 

* mysterious box !* It was opened, and lo! the * Pate de Froid Oihier aux Trouffies* 
not an ornament obliterated, not a scollop obscured, lay temptingly exposed to the 
‘ ravished beholder !’ Upon what subsequently ensued, the first chapter of a novel 
could be written; something in this style: * It was late one stormy morning in the 
blustering and unruly month of February, when four individuals might have been 
discovered, in a retired street of the great metropolis, seated at a table upon which 
reposed a pate of such exceeding beauty, and so delicious a flavor, that one of the 
company exclaimed, * Per Hercules ! but this is rare! Let us at once fall to !* 
‘ Nay, by *r Lady 1’ observed the other, * not until the generous fluid which brightens 
in this long-kept bottle descends the channel of that silver syphon into yon glass-en 
vessel !* A low gurgle, like unto the faint sound of the crimson flood, as it falls from 
the pierced arm of Beauty, was now heard ; and in an inconceivably short space of 
time, each member of that party, with glass in hand, rose upon his feet: * Sander¬ 
son the Younger !—may he always be as happy as he has made us this day !* At 
this stage of our narrative the paste-envelope was gently lifted ; the aroma filled the 
apartment; and for the space of an hour no voice broke the stillness ; it was only 
interrupted by the subdued clatter of the table-implements which were now called 
into requisition. The scene of our story now changes’—and so forth! • * • Let us 
assist the unlearned reader a little in his understanding of the Roman terms employed 
in the admirable pictures which Peter Schemil, rolling back the tide of time, has 
exposed in preceding pages to the present generation: ‘ Triclinium' is a banqueting- 
room; ‘ Umbo' is the bundle of folds of the * toga,* crossing obliquely from under the 
right arm athwart the heart; ‘ sinus' the folds of the toga falling in front; ‘ mulsum* 
a drink of honey and wine ; ‘ gustatorium' consisted of dishes designed to excite the 
appetite ; * apophoreta' were gifts to the Greeks, which they took away with them; 

* amphora' were bottles of wine, made of clay or glass, and fastened by a cork, and 
covered with gypsum to prevent the effecU of air; * colum' was a kind of metal sieve, 
which was filled with snow, through which the wine percolated before being drank. 
‘ crateri the larger vessel in which wine was mixed ; ‘ cyathuSf a measure in the 
form of a ladle; ‘ repositorium' table-trays ; ‘ cana' the banquet, or principal meal; 
*caldarium' a vessel for heating water; * calda/ the only warm drink of the 
ancients; it consisted of warm water and wine, with the addition of spice. By- 
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the-by, we have seen enough of the mysterious < SciiemilV next chapter to assure 
our readers that they have a second ‘ Palmyrene* laboring for their edification. ‘ We 
shall see anon.* . . . There is quite too much inversion^ both of words and mean¬ 
ing, in the * stanzas* of our Portland (Maine) correspondent. Inversion is often an 
admirable feature, but it must be well managed. Mr. Parsons, in his * Lines on a 
Bust of Dante,’ has a very felicitous example in this kind: 

* Bke, from this counterfoit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 

How stern of lincaineiit, how grim 
The fttther was of Tuscan song.’ 

Here, however, is another inversion, that is * a bird of another feather :* 

* There *s not a maiden in your hall, 

Though tired and sleepy ever so, 

But wukc:i as you my name recall, 

Aud longs the history to know,’ etc. 

Some of the ultra-reformers of the day are well typified by an indefatigable clotbes- 
cleaner, who officiates daily in Wall-street near William. A friend of ours, standing 
with his back to the operator, engaged in conversation with a friend, was suddenly 
seized by the collar the other day, which in a twinkling was covered with a sapona¬ 
ceous fluid; aud this was forthwith followed by a rigorous application of a stifi* brush. 

* What are you about?’ said our friend, indignantly. ‘ Don’t you fret. Mister I’ said 
the off-scourer; * I do n’t charge you nothin’! l/>ok at his coat, gents.,’ said he to a 
knot of curious by-standers; ‘ see any grease ? — eh ? That ’s the way it works !* 
Not wishing to be considered either a partner or a standing advertisement in such a 
business, our gentleman at once * made himself scarce.’ ... We wonder some 
one has never written a poem upon the power of Mental Association, No theme 
could be more prolific. Young Knick. |ias just come into the sanctum with an oblong 
piece of watery-snow, indented with the ridges of his little fingers upon the melting 

* ball.’ Now in letting a few drops fall from it into our dryish ink-stand, how many 
recollections of early schooldays; of cut-desks and pewter ink-stands, infinite in 
variety; of coarse and fine-hand pens; spelling-schools on winter-nights with antago¬ 
nist districts; fox-and-geese in the deep snow, * by frie whole company ;* how have 
all these come back upon us, with their diversified associations! * O, the days when 
we were young!’ . . . ‘ N. W. J.* had better forswear rhyme. He cannot soon 
become a poet * The Explosion on hoard the Princeton* is just the sort of * poetry* 
that * neither gods nor men permit’ One stanza must sufiice: 

‘Tvler and Ttueb's cabinet were there. 

Viewing, with mien of conucious dignity, 

The fleet and gallant vessel onward bear 
Four hundred souls, in grand sublimity P 

It is astonishing, the antiquity of some of the most common sayings that one heaa 
every day. For example, *Let her drive !* which is so often used, was first employed 
by Saint Paul. See the twenty-seventh chapter and fifteenth verse of ‘ The Acts 
of the Apostles.* ... We have American sculptors busy among us, who are si¬ 
lently ‘ modelling their own fame.* Kneeland is bringing to a completion the superb 
horse upon which Washington is to be seated, the whole to * eternized’ in the * immortal 
iron’ of Berlin. This equestrian statue, when completed, will bo every way worthy 
of the sculptor’s acknowledged reputation. Mr. Hart, whoso spirited bust of Henry 
Clay has elicited so much approbation, is engaged upon a bust of our neighbor Horace 
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Grebl.ey, which, as far as it has advanced, is positively faultless. • . . * 1 GREAnLT 
admire/ writes a Southern correspondent, ‘ your *St. Leger Papers' That narrativ© 
is surely from real life. The style is easy and natural; the incidents such as one sees 
must have occurred under the circumstances mentioned ; and there is a minuteness of 
scene and character-painting, which it is easy to perceive is from the hand of one 
who depicts what he sees, and describes what he feels. Such writers can never 
lack readers to see and feel with them.’ ... * The noble * Lines to a Scull' 
writes an obliging Correspondent, ‘ in your February number, first appeared in an Eng¬ 
lish provincial paper, the ^Manchester Exchange Herald^ and after much dispute, 
have been universally ascribed to Dr. Bowrino, although not acknowledged by 
him.* ... A large number of communications, in prose and verse, received since 
our last, will be more particularly noticed hereafter. The following, among others in¬ 
tended for the present number, will appear in our next: * The Reformer’s Vision ;* 
‘ Song,’ by Z. Barton Stout, Esq.; ‘ Mignon’s Song ;* and ‘ The Lost One.’ 


Park Theatre :— Augusta and the Ballet. —The i*pirit of ‘ the Dance’ has reigned trium¬ 
phant at this house during the past month. The charming ‘Gisollo’ has fully captivated the lovera 
of the bullet, through the graceful witcheries of the sylph Augusta. ‘ La Gistllt ' is a perfect little 
gem; with a fairy legend for the denouement of a romantic story of disappointed love ; with music 
so appropriate, and so delicntely imbued with the genius of the scene, that its representation seemed 
like an enchanting dream of the spiriMand, far, far away from the gross realities of this corporeal 
life. Hacknied os we arc in all things theatrical, be they tragedy, comedy, mclo-drama, spectacle, 
ballet, or farce, and cold-blooded in temperament, with no more poetry in our matter-of-fact compo¬ 
sition than there is in a commercial price-current, or a treatise on conic sections, we can hardly 
resist an inclination to rhapsodize most enthusiastically in exaltation of 'La Giselle,* as embodied, 
or rather shadowed forth, (for there is nothing corporeal about it,) by the fairy-like Augusta I Wo 
care not for the Taolionis, the Ellslers, the Gnisis. They are wonderful, no doubt; charm¬ 
ing to behold, entrancing to remember; but they are things of substance; they are of the earth, 
earthy; they have a local habitation ; they eat and drink, laugh and cry; arc subject to the ills of 
life ; liable to hoad-aclies, and sprained ankles; sensible to changes of weather ; influenced by Lon¬ 
don porter, and under obligations to hair-dressers, modistes, and the property-man of the theatre. 
But our sylph Augusta I — who that has seen her when, at the beck of the Queen of the Willies, 
she joins that mazy throng of fairy sprites, beneath the shadow of the cross that marks the tomb of 
the dead ‘Giselle,’‘ever for a moment harbored the thought that she was other than the disembodied 
spirit of that love-lorn maid? Was there a particle of any one of the attributes of this dull earth 
about her? As thoroughly transformed, as completely the being of a new element, as the butterfly 
newly escaped from its chrysalis! She rested upon the ground at times, ’tis true, subduing, as it 
would seem, her ethereal influences only for the convenience of her less spiritual companions. 
Her element is the air; and she seems to soar through, not bound into iL Her feet touch the earth 
in gentle pattorings, as the rain in the mild spring-time drops upon the broad leaves of spreading 
trees; or lightly descending upon some green mound, she rests there, like some spirit-cloud upon 
the bosom of a mountain. Who ever heard of a spirit dancing? Motes, they say, * dance in the sun¬ 
beams;’ spirits^oot in the air; and so floats the spirit of ‘Giselle;' borne up as it were by its own 
ethereal essence, or attracted heavenward by some celestial magnetism. How exquisitely is the 
remembrance of her earthly passion displayed in her eflforts to save her sorrowing lover from the 
fatal dance of the Willies ! — how sad the gentle delicacy of her last farewell 1 In short, without a 
word of rhapsody, how like a pleasant dream is the whole of that second act of ‘Giselle!’ The 
pantomime acting of Augusta, throughout this bijou of a ballet, was just truth itself. The old 
adage that ‘actions speak louder than words’ was in a peculiar sense verified by our Queen of Pan¬ 
tomime. Every movement of her grace Ail person, every glance of her eye, every lineament of her 
expressive face uttered language as eloquent ns ever the musical voice of sweet Ellbn Tree 
delivered. M'lle. Augusta was well supported by Miss Lvce, as ‘ Queen of the Willies,’ and her 
two attendants, and indeed by the entire corps-de-balleL Hr. Fbedericks was quite cfiectivo as 
* wlttratcA,’and Mr. Pauloe, as ‘ HiUrian,* acquitted himself most creditably. There cannot bo 
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too high praiae beatowed upon the muitic of ' La Giselle.' Every note seems to have its peculiar 
bearing upon the scene as it advances { more ^t, or more characteristic of the spirit of the story, it 
could not be; for it seenu written for the scene concerning which it so eloquently discourses. On 
the return of M’lle. Augusta, it is hoped she nuy again delight her world of admirers by the pro¬ 
duction of some other ballet, equal (if that be possible,) to the renowned' Giselle.* C. 


LiTEBAav Rkcoud. —One of the very pleasantest books df the season is THACXSaAT’s * Not€$ wf 
a Journey from OomkiU to Grand Cairo^* just publUhed by Messrs. W 11 .KT and Putnax, and 
forming the fifty-eighth issue of their * choice* Library. The author causes his reader to see ex¬ 
actly what he sees; for being am artist, he point* to the eye with his pen as completely as if he 
were depicting a scene or character with his penciL Moreover, he is the best of good-natured com- 
pamions, overflowing with wit and humor, and reminding one continually of the ' American in Pawis.’ 
We rejoice that our friend Putnsx ' is on the ground’ in the heart of the book-market of Britain, to 
send hither for the ' Library* the earliest and best literary edibles of the day. A well-deserved com¬ 
pliment is paid by the ‘ Walking Gentleman,* in preceding pages, to the selections in this series, the 
last of which embraces the poetical works of Kkats. . . . Ws have only space to commend to 
general perusal a pamphlet recently published by Dr. John H. Gaiscotf, on * Tk* Sanitary Condi¬ 
tion of the Laboring Population of ^ew-York, with Suggeetion* for it* Improvement,' It is full of 
sound and benevolent views, urged with force and directness, and claims the heedful attention of 
all who have at heart the condition of the most useful classes of our citizens. . . • Wk have from 
Messrs. Caxkt and Hart, Philadelphia, the * MieceUaneou* Sermon* of tk* late Rev. Sydney Smithy* 
complete in one volume. There are some fifty discourses in ail, upon a great variety of themes, and 
all distinguished by that clearness of reasoning and nervous Saxon English for which the eminent 
prelate was so remarkable. It is a volume replete with wisdom, conveyed in language which will 
cause it to be remembered by the reader. . . . Thk last volume of that invaluable series, Spaxxs* 
* Library of American Biography,* contains the ‘ Life of General Chabubs Lbk, derived from his own 
original papers, official correspondence, etc.; ^d the * Lifis of JosisPH Rbed, of Pennsylvania,* also 
prepared from original documents, hitherto unpublished. A portrait of Mr. Rbxd, on steel, and ex¬ 
cellent typography and paper, are the external characteristics of the volume, which reaches us from 
the press of Messrs. Littlb and BaoWN, Boston, w . .We have received, and shall take future 
occasion to notice more at large, the ‘ Correopomdene* q/* Mr. Ralph Itard, of South Carolina,* from 
the year 1774 to 1S04, with a brief memoir. We are indebted for the volume to Mrs. Annx Izabo 
Dxas, a daughter of the distinguished subject, who has performed not only a filial duty, but an ac* 
ceptable service to our country’s hLtory, in giving this correspondence to the world. . . . Axono 
the late publications of Mossra HsapcA and Bbothkes are the first of two volumes, containing 
Sux’s ‘ Wanderutg Jew,' a new and elegant translation, profusely illustrated by the must eminent 
artists of Psris; * A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive ;' being a corrected view of evi¬ 
dence and the methods of scientific investigation, by John Stuart Mnxs; and a 'Memoir of the 
late Alexander Proud/U, D. D.,* with selections from his diary and correspondence, and recollec¬ 
tions of his life, etc., by his own son. To the first two of these publications we shall hereafter more 
particularly advert. . . . Among the new mid original undertakings of the metropolitan press is a 
journal entitled * The Bankere' Weekly Circular and Statiotieal Record.* It is published weekly 
under the supervision of Mr. J. Smith Homans and Mr. Edwin Williams ; the latter well known 
Ibr his 'facts and figures.* This journal comprises, in a neat quarto sheet of sixteen pages, a fnB 
view of the banks of the whole Union { their names, capitals, officers, etc.; together with copious 
statistics of their condition severally, aud of the finances of the individual states, history of Euro¬ 
pean banking institutions, etc., and other valuable matters relating to banks and finance which 
render this periodical a most desirable accession to the records of the banker, the desk of the mer¬ 
chant, and to the table of the capitalist and statesman. The ' Circular* is published weekly at No. 1 
Spruce-street,at three dollars per annum. . . . Gxbklkt and McElxatu’s 'Farmer^ lAbrory 
and Monthly Journal of Agriculture' for February is a very full and various number. Among its 
useful papers is one upon the ‘ system’ by which M. Guknon discovers, from external marks, pre¬ 
cisely how much milk any ‘given cow* will give. Engravings are presented of eight cows, with 
their qualities indicated in such a manner that, reasoning d poeteriori, the required result may be 
satisfactorily arrived aL They have much the appearance, arranged in their various ‘orders,* of a 
small ruminating procession of animal ‘Masons,* or 'Odd-Fellows,* with their several badges, Ibr 
some cause or other, worn in ‘ 0 reverse position.’ The First Grand Mistress sports a hieroglyphi- 
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cal apron to large that ahe has hardly room Co awing her tail. • • • A tcbt beautifully-printed 
▼olume haa juat been publiahed by Mbntz and Rovoudt, Philadelphia, containing fourteen selected 

* Strmatu hy Georgt IF. BeUnaUt* minister of the Third Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. 
The rolnme will elicit farther notice in a subsequent issue. It may be had in New-York of Saxton 
AND Miles, Robert Carter, and F. Collier. • • • Wx would call public attention to the 
advertisement of * Morris* National Press,* at the close of the present number. * The Brigadier,' 
in the fair white pages of his capacious and well-filled folio, is laboring for the good of his readers as 
h^ used to do in his old ‘ Mirror,’ so m^ny years ago, and for so many of them. We are glad to su 
that our old friend and contemporary is every where welcomed with cordiality, and to hear that he 
is reaping the reward of his exertions in liberal subscriptions. ‘The General’ is becoming a little 
cerpulent just now, but we would n’t have his ‘shadow’ any ‘less’ fur the world! May he and his 

* Press' prosper as they deserve to do I • • • Two of the most interesting and valuable recent issues 
from the Messrs. Appleton’s press, are ‘ OuitoVs History of the English Revolution of 16-10,’ and 
Arnold’s * First and Second Latin Book.* The first we may take another occasion more particular¬ 
ly to notice; the second is too well known to require a word of commendation at our hands. • • • The 
Harpers have published the first of four large volumes, (reduced price, six dollars,) containing 

* Dieigkt's Theology* atext*book in most colleges at home and abroad, and pronounced ‘the best 
system for families.’ A portrait of the author embellishes the first volume. • • * Mc.ssrs. Greelrt 
AND McElrath have published, in a very large and beautiful volume, * D'Israeli's Curiosities of 
Literature,’ with a fine steel portrait of the author. This is a work too well known to require speci¬ 
fic criticism. Perhaps there is not in the world another volume which combines so much and such 
various information concerning authors and their productions as this one of D’Israkli. 


Vandxnhopp at *Old Drurt.'—Mr. George Vandenhofp haa been playing during the 
past month at the Park Theatre. This gentleman was regarded on his first appearance in this 
country as one of the most promising actors that Britain has sent over for many a day. At the same 
time there was a degree of finish about his performances, and a free familiarity with the business of, 
the stage, that appeared the effect of old acquaintanceship with the actor's difilcult art. On his re¬ 
turn to America from his recent hooMward tour, we were surprised to find how rapidly he is advancing 
to the highest rank as a chaste, natural and vigorous illustrator of the great English dramatists. His 
production of ‘ Antigone,' a year or so since, gave the public an opportunity of admiring his power in 
the stately, elevated, but colder graces of the more artificial classic tragedy of antiquity. At that 
time we were inclined to rate him as the worthiest successor to his talented father, and in his father’s 
peculiar, loffy style. The same dignity and majestic pomp of sentiment that charmed us in the 
‘Coriolaaus’ of the latter, pleased us and compelled our applause in the ‘ Creon’ of the younger can* 
didate for favor. We now dUsent however from our former estimation of Mr. George Vandbn- 
Borr’8 abilities, and are decidedly of opinion that his strength lies in comedy. His personation of 
'Benedick,' 'Mercutio,' and ‘Young Mirabel,’ confirms ns in this foith. For all the light and airy 
elegancies of this class of characters be seems to us eminently qualified. A correspondent in Boston, 
whose judgment jumps with ours, writes us that Mr. Vandenhofp has recently been gratifying the 
denizens of those oriental regions, our respected ‘ Far-downers,' with a series of Shaksperian 
^readings. He tells us too that his comic readings were especially felicitous; that his ‘ Dogberry,' 
‘Snug, the Joiner,’ ‘ Falstaff,' and bully * Bottom,' were done to the life. Fully concurring with our 
Boston friend in his opinion of Mr. Vandenhopf’s comic superiority, we would candidly advise him 
to five himself to this department of his noble arL He has it in him, but not without study ; not 
without time and renewed assiduity ; to make us less lament the gap which Charles Kemble hu 
leA in the genuine comedy of our Fatherland. We trust he may yet do much toward reviving the 
staunch old English comedies at our ‘Old Drury.' There are at the Park Theatre a few, but alas I 
only a few of the elements of a good company of comedians, to assist him in this commendable work. 
We have Mrs. Vernon, a host indeed in herself, an actress unequalled in her line in America. Mrs. 
Abbott and Mrs. Bland, for the ladies; and for comic old men, there is Mr. Bass, a rich, racy actor, 
of the old school, and one of the very best on our boards; Fisher, Andrews and BaRRErr, in many 
parts unequalled; with others more or less respectable. It would be a strong argument in favor of 
the good taste of this community to see them crowding to witness the representation of such of the 
sterling old comedies as might, with these aids, be revived under the careful superintendence of 
|lr. Vandenhoff. 
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A GLIMPSE iIjTO FAIRY LAND. 


P0OK.. How now. aplrlt! whithor wandor you ? 

Faikt. Over bill. OTer dale. 

Thorough buph, thorough briar. 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough flra, 

I do wander every where, 

Swifter than the mooDe’s sphere; 

And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green. Mn>SDMM»R-NionT-e Vkmxu. 


Oh ! shining water I gem of the mountain, lake of the simny isles I 
how beautiful thou art!—beautiful in early mom, when the rolling 
mist in floating waves of silvery whiteness covers thy hill tops; 
beautiful at noon, when thy rippling waters dance in the glad sun¬ 
shine, and every little cove and islet is surrounded by a jeweled 
diadem ! Lie down on that mossy bank, soft as eider; observe the 
mine of beauty that spreads beyond; look on those three rocky 
promontories ; each one as it recedes pushes farther and bolder out 
into the blue water. As the sight varies, see the changing pictures ; 
one moment in shade, they present a mass and depth of foliage that 
looks almost entire; at their sides the lake is smooth and dark as a 
floor of polished jasper; cast your eye on the tiny bay between; 
every pebble and old log is visible beneath the transparent crystal; 
and how measured, musical and graceful the mimic surf, as it rolls 
up on the crescent of yellow sand with a coy yet frolicsome caress I 
the next, radiant in light, every tree stands apart in its peculiar 
beauty; the flexile white cedar bends over the rocks until its 
branches mix with the gay mosses that paint their sides; immedi¬ 
ately beneath, the green water changes like sparkling emeralds, and 
shades off into various bright hues, like the back of a dying dolphin. 
The crests of the waves that dance up the cove are followed by long 
lines of golden light, outside of which others flash, twist and twine 
with the celerity of serpents into every possible sinuosity; then, as 
if spent with contest, they lie quiet and still until their brightness 
is lost in the sapphire blue of the deepened water. And at eve, 
VOL. XXVII. 37 
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volume has juat been published by Mbn'TZ and Rovoudt, Philadelphia, coutaiuiDf fourteen selected 

* 8§rman» bf George fF. Belliune,* minister of the Third Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia 
The volume will elicit farther notice in a subsequent issue. It may be had in New-York of Saxtoh 
AND Miles, Robert Carter, and F. Collier. • • • We would call public attention to the 
advertisement of ‘ Morris' Nationol Press,* at the close of the present number. *The Brigadier,’ 
in the fair white pages of his capacious and well-filled folio, is laboring for the good of his readers u 
h^ used to do in his old ‘ Mirror,’ ao m^ny years ago, and for so many of theuL We are glad to see 
that our old friend and contemporary is every where welcomed with cordiality, and to keor that be 
is reaping the reward of his exertions iu liberal subscriptions. ’The General* is becoming a little 
corpulent just now, but we would n’t have his ‘ shadow’ any Mess’ fur the world! Hay he and hu 

* Press’ prosper as they deserve to do I • • • Two of the most interesting and valuable recent issues 
from the Messrs. Appleton’s press, are ‘ OuitoVs Hietory of the English Revolution of 1644».’ and 
Arnold’s ‘ First and Second Latin Book.* The first wo may take another occasion more particular¬ 
ly to notice; the second is too well known to require a word of commendation at our bauds. • • • TVe 
Harpers have published the first of four large volumes, (reduced price, six dollars,) contaioing 
*Ihoight's Theology* a text-book in most colleges at home and abroad, and pronounced * the best 
system for families.’ A portrait of the author embellishes the first volume. * • • Messks. Greclet 
AND McElrath have published, in a very large and beautiful volume, * D'Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature,* with a fine steel portrait of the author. This is a work too well known to require speci¬ 
fic criticism. Perhaps there is not in the world another volume which combines so much and such 
various information concerning authors and their productions as this one of D'Israkli. 


VAVDENHorr AT *Old Drurt.'—Mr. Oeoroe Vandenhofp has been playing during Um 
past mouth at the Park Theatre. This gentleman was regarded on his first appearance in this 
country as one of the most promising actors that Britain has sent over for many a day. At the same 
time there was a degree of finish about his performances, and a free familiarity with the business oC, 
the stage, that appeared the effect of old acquaintanceship with the actor's difficult art. On his re¬ 
turn to America from bis recent homeward tour, we were surprised to find how rapidly he is advai^iaf 
to the highest rank as a chaste, natural and vigorous illustrator of the great English dramatists. His 
production of * Antigone,’ a year or so since, gave the public an opportunity of adoiiring his power ia 
the stately, elevated, but colder graces of the more artificial classic tragedy of antiquity. At that 
time wa were inclined to rate him as the worthiest successor to his talented father, and in bis father’s 
peculiar, loffy style. The same diguity and majestic pomp of sentiment that charmed us in the 
* Coriolaous’ of the latter, pleased us and compelled our applause in the ‘ Creon’ of the younger can¬ 
didate tor favor. We now dissent however from our former estimation of Mr. George Vandsn- 
Borr's mbilities, and are decidedly of opinion that his strength lies in comedy. His personation of 
’Benedick,’ ’Merentio,' and 'Youug Mirabel,’ confirms ns in this faith. For all the light and airy 
elegancies of this class of characters he seems to us eoiioeutly qualified. A correepoodent in Bostoe, 
whose judgment jumps arith ours, writes ns thiit Mr. Vandenuofp has recently been gratifying the 
denizena of those oriental regions, our reacted ‘Far-dowoers,’with a series of Shaksprbian 
‘'readings. He tells us too that his comic readings were especially felicitous; that his ' Dogberry,* 
’Snug, the Joiner,’ ’ Folstaff,’ and bully * Bottom,’ were done to the life. Fully concurring with our 
Boston friend in his opinion of Mr. Vandenhopf’s comic superiority, we would candidly advise him 
to give himself to this department of his noble art. He has it in him, but not without stndy ; not 
without time and renewed assiduity ; to make us less lament the gap which Charles Kemble has 
left in the genuine comedy of onr Fatherland. We trust he may yet do much toward reviving the 
atanneh old Engluh comedies at our ’Old Drury.’ There are at the Park Theatre a few, but alas 1 
only a few of the elements of a good company of comedians, to assist him in this commendable work. 
We have Mra. Vernon, a host indeed in herself, an actress unequalled in her line in America. Mra. 
Abbott and Mrs. Bland, for the ladies; and for comic old men, there is Mr. Bass, a rich, racy actor, 
of the old school, and one of the very best on our boards; Fisher, Andrews and BaRRETT, ia many 
parts unequalled; with others more or less respectable. It would be a strong argument in fsvor of 
the good taste of this community to see them crowding to witness the reprosentatioa of such of the 
sterling old comedies as might, with these aids, be revived under the careful superiniendance of 
|lr. Vandenhofp. 
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PooK, How now, spirit ( whither wand«r yon I 
Fairt. Over hill, over dale, 

Thoroayh bueh, thorough briar. 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moone's sphere; 

And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green. MrDeoMMrR.NioHT'e Dubam. 


Oh ! shining water I gem of the mountain, lake of the sunny isles! 
how beautiful thou art!—beautiful in early mom, when the rolling 
mist in floating waves of silvery whiteness covers thy hill tops; 
beautiful at noon, when thy rippling waters dance in the glad sun¬ 
shine, and every little cove and islet is surrounded by a jeweled 
diadem ! Lie down on that mossy bank, soft as eider; observe the 
mine of beauty that spreads beyond; look on those three rocky 
promontories ; each one as it recedes pushes farther and bolder out 
into the blue water. As the sight varies, see the changing pictures ; 
one moment in shade, they present a mass and depth of foliage that 
looks almost entire; at their sides the lake is smooth and dark as a 
floor of polished jasper; cast your eye on the tiny bay between; 
every pebble and old log is visible beneath the transparent crystal; 
and how measured, musical and graceful the mimic surf, as it rolls 
up on the crescent of yellow sand with a coy yet frolicsome caress I 
the next, radiant in light, every tree stands apart in its peculiar 
beauty; the flexile white cedar bends over the rocks until its 
branches mix with the gay mosses that paint their sides; immedi¬ 
ately beneath, the green water changes like sparkling emeralds, and 
shades off* into various bright hues, like the back of a dying dolphin. 
The crests of the waves that dance up the cove are followed by long 
lines of golden light, outside of which others flash, twist and twine 
with the celerity of serpents into every possible sinuosity; then, as 
if spent with contest, they lie quiet and still until their brightness 
is lost in the sapphire blue of the deepened water. And at eve, 
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how holy, how religiously beautiful, the summits of the everlasting 
hills, hoary with age and softened and warmed by glowing shades 
of rose and purple : some of the mountain gorges lie almost black 
in their depth of shadow, and through others streams a thin illumined 
mist, that stretches like a lengthened glory to the very water's edge ; 
while the calm lake, tranquil as an angel of peace, reflects every 
cloud that hovers and every object of beauty that decorates her 
shores. 

On such an eve, in the centre of the lake, I sat on a small islet, 
so wrapt and overwhelmed by feelings of praise, poetry and prayer, 
that I had gladly seen the noisy steamer with her crowd of passen¬ 
gers hasten by; and thought, as I preferred moonlight and quiet¬ 
ness for companions, that I would row back in my own little skiff, 
which I had attached to the steam-boat when she came down in the 
morning, for the purpose of carrying^ me to convenient points for 
sketching. O thou good God ! how beautiful, glorious and heavenly 
hast thou made the night; what holy teachings from a higher 
world shine through its thousand eyes of love ! Oh! serene, sanc¬ 
tifying Ni^ht! hope of the wearied, friend of the mourner, consoler 
of the penitent; how affecting, purifying and exalting are thy divine 
influences! 

As I gazed, my whole being seemed to commune with the change¬ 
less stars. I passed the dark gulf of death, and rose into regions 
calm, pure and immortal; and as memory glanced back at the world 
which I had lefl, my soul sang a solemn silent hymn of thanksgiving 
that I had exchanged sin, suffering and commotion for heaven's un¬ 
changing eternal peace. An abrupt challenge to old Echo, which 
roared from a cannon at the head of the lake, awakened my en¬ 
tranced spirit; yet the ideal had so completely overpowered the 
actual that it required a strong effort to recall sensation. I drew a 
long breath, and it was with a saddened feeling, like the exhaustion 
of one whose whole being has commingled with the full flow of 
music, that I felt returning life play through the lungs and con¬ 
sciousness restored to the mind. The sweet soothing night-breeze 
played on the water; the black mountain rose like a giant against 
the star-lit sky; as if resting on its summit, hung the bright planet 
Mars, that cast a long line of radiance across the otherwise dark¬ 
ened lake. As I had a long row, and felt somewhat in arrears to 
father Time, I rose hastily to go to my boat; but somewhat to my 
surprise and disappointment, I found that she had drifted off, and 
that I must remain on my present circumscribed dominion until the 
steamer picked me up in the morning. This however was no great 
hardship, as I had spent nights in the open air, but never one in half 
such a delightful place. I looked for the splendid planet that had 
appeared like a sun amid the lesser lights; it had risen higher in 
the heavens, but the clouds on the black mountain were breaking, 
white, golden and fleecy, from out of which ascended the full moon, 
showering on every height her light of love. As she rose in the 
concave a flood of effulgent silver poured down on mountain, lake 
and islet; here and there the water lay still as a polished mirror. 
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while in others, touched by a light breeze, it turned up a thousand 
tiny ripples, that glittered in the moonlight. 

I took a survey of the little island: the body was an entire rock 
of abrupt and fanciful outline, to the sides of which the water came 
deep and clear; one end composed of sand and large pebbles soft¬ 
ened down to the water’s level, on whiph were scattered dwarf ce¬ 
dars interspersed with golden-rods, lobelias, Indian posies and other 
wild flowers. On the outer ledges of the rock, wherever they could 
thrust a root, and for some distance in, grew cedars, white birch, 
sugar-maples and hemlocks, through the flexible branches of which 
rained a shower of silver light. In the centre was an open space, 
covered with green short turf, as smooth as a carefully-cut and 
rolled lawn. Toward midnight I began to feel somewhat weary, 
and thought that I would make a bed in the true hunter’s style : se¬ 
lecting a spot on the edge of the green beneath the shade of a fine 
maple, I drew my knife from my pocket and cut from the white ce¬ 
dar four strong sticks, forked at one end, which I drove into the 
ground in the manner of bed-posts, with the crotches upward, on 
which lengthwise were placed two poles, and across these laid soft 
even branches of the same fragrant cedar. I would not have ex¬ 
changed the pure air, the glorious sky, and luxurious woodland 
couch for the best bed in a king’s palace ; and I expended consider¬ 
able compassion on the stifled wights pent up in cities, and thought 
what a pity it was that only one pair of eyes drank delight from all 
this beauty; when I discovered an agile figure moving lightly be¬ 
tween the opposite trees, seemingly looking for some one, from the 
manner in which his eyes searched all directions : he stepped into 
the circle and carefully surveyed it, but the depth of shadow had 
apparently conceiiled me from his observation; while as he stood 
in bright moonlight, 1 had full time to examine him at my leisure, 
and well and truly he repaid the scrutiny. 

He might have been a trifle but certainly very little over four feet 
in height, and though so small, in his figure were combined the pliant 
grace of youth with the composed dignity of manhood; his hand¬ 
somely-cut features were rather sharp, and wore the expression of 
one who has seen all sides of the world, and though scorning cheat- 
ery and keen in its detection, had much rather laugh at than abuse 
mankind: the firm lip and frank cordial eyes inspired respect and 
confidence. In fact, he was such a handsome, generous, ofl'-hand, 
^ free-looking little fellow, that my heart went round him at first sight. 
Yet was there something in his satirical, fun-loving glance that re¬ 
minded me of my impish travelling friend. His dress was still 
more extraordinary than his appearance, and admirably suited his 
person; he had on leggings and hunting-shirt made from shining 
box leaves, each laid over the other in regular scalloped rows, after 
the manner of plate-armor, trimly belted round the waist with mer¬ 
cury vine, and moccasins of bright snake-skins, with a smart hussar 
cap of green chestnut burrs; in his hand he carried what seemed 
to be a long rush, from which hung a tassel of seeds, each one of 
which loob^ like a small emerald. He walked away round the 
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circle, peering between trees and bushes; when he neared me I 
tried to look as if in a quiet slumber; hearing him pass I thought 
that the shadow had hidden me from his sight; when he turned 
back, burst into a hilarious laugh, saying, ‘ Ah, ah, my gay fellow! 
so you thought your sham sleep had caught me napping V * I am 
sure if it had,* replied I, rising, * that I should have been a great 
loser; that is, if you deign to favor me with your company ‘That 
is what I proposed, or rather that you would become mine for a short 
space of time,* returned he, as he measured me from heaJ to foot 
with a quizzical eye, and a smile, which he evidently endeavored to 
repress, played round his mouth. Then my suspicions flashed into 
certainty, and I exclaimed: ‘ I rather think that 1 have had a former 
proof of your companionable powers, and also a recollection of 
some accompanying advice.* 

He drew himself up, and the little being actually looked noble 
and dignified, as he replied: ‘ That was a proof of yourself, not of 
me; I have always liked you from a child, since I first stood your 
friend, and wished personally to prove your nerve, discretion and 
self-command. You now see me in my proper person. You have 
had an affection and faith in us far beyond the ordinary race of 
mortals; and as love unlocks all secrets, I propose to initiate you 
into some of ours, and show you that we fairies are something more 
than the light, tricksome, fantastical creatures of fancy; and that 
we have our part assigned in- the universe as well as man. You 
see that huge earth-giant,* said ho, pointing toward the black moun¬ 
tain. I nodded. *That is our particular dominion; the surface is 
undisturbed by the foot of man, out the interior is crowded by busy 
inhabitants. If you wish, I will introduce you there, and unveil to 
your eye and understanding mysteries that humaji beings, even in 
the older countries, have scarcely caught a glimpse of.* 

* Right gladly !* replied I, giving him my hand, which he received 
with a slight smile, and a friendly pressure; * right gladly; and my 
impatience will turn every minute into an hour until I arrive there.’ 

As I ceased speaking, several winged thistle-seeds wafted bv; 
my companion waved his rush-wand three times, and at each wave 
pronounced a word from some unknown tongue; when a couple of 
the seeds changed into a pair of magnificent coal-black coursers, 
with long dashing manes and tails; their hoofs seemed to be one 
solid diamond, and every time they breathed a phosphoric ligiit 
played from their mouths and nostrils. ‘Mount!* said he, as he 
sprang on the back of one ; ‘ wreathe your hand in the mane and 
follow !* 

I obeyed, and we sped through space with the steadiness and 
precision of a well-aimed arrow. In a second we aliofhted on the 
rugged rock-piled summit of the black mountain. ‘ Here,’ said mv 
guide, let us pause for one moment while I give you some directions 
Siat are necessary for you to remember. In the first place, who¬ 
ever and whatever you see, speak to no one but me; and in the 
second, touch not any unknown substance nor working implements, 
for they might possess occult qualities that would not exactly agree 
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with flesh and blood. I will also explain to you my rank and con¬ 
trol : since the days of the Preadamites, when our people were 
first created, I have, under the sanction of our king and queen, held 
through this western world regal authority over all our different 
species. My name, (for among persons who have known each 
other so long titles would be useless,) is Trkzalyun; and now I 
will first make you acquainted with the denizens of the mountain, 
for we are composed of several races, each widely different from 
the other in occupation and appearance.' 

He tapped on the face of a huge rock that stretched along the 
side of the mountain like a mural fortress, when it slid back on each 
side and discovered a large cavern glittering with spar. ‘When 
we enter, the door will close, and it will be quite dark, but follow 
this talisman,' said he, touching the emerald tassels, ‘ and it will 
guide you safely.* We entered, and the doors that had opened to 
the exterior so quietly, shut and reverberated like thunder. I easily 
followed the sparkling beads, and after we had walked quickly for 
some time, evidently on a descent, there appeared a faint glimmer 
of white light, that gi*adually increased until the black sides of the 
cavern were silvered by what I thought a brilliant moonlight; but 
as we advanced it became yellower and brighter, until we arrived 
at a broad open space, where a large fire was burning. Nearly 
blinded by the excess of light, I could scarcely see, when Trezal- 
yun drew me back, crying, ‘ Beware of those iron rods !' I looked 
down and saw what appeared rail-road tracks; ‘ Take care of those/ 
said he; ‘ their slightest touch would annihilate an Earth-made! 
they are galvanic rods strongly charged from the centre of the uni¬ 
verse.’ After this I carefully picked my steps, until we were half¬ 
way across the space, which was probably a mile in extent. ‘ Here,' 
said my guide, ‘ we will rest, that you may observe at your leisure. 
You must know that I possess the power of passing invisibly through 
every part of our dominions, which I have also extended to you 
during our present companionship, that you might the more readily 
satisfy your curiosity, and at the same time that our people might 
not be aware of your near neighborhood.' 

I looked round, and a truly animated scene presented itself. An 
immense cavern, filled with busy miners ; broad, brawny, ruddy, full- 
faced, laughing little fellows, were busy in every direction ; and 
whether they worked or talked the most, it was impossible to decide, 
for tongue and hands were equally industrious. What with the 
lights in their caps and the life in their faces they were the merriest 
and most alert-looking little beings that my eyes had ever rested on. 
‘A brave set of miners !* exclaimed I, ‘ and right jolly dogs withal!' 
* They are not exactly miners,* said Trezalyun; ‘ we will walk nearer 
that you may see their occupations. You must know,' continued 
he, ‘ that the interior of this globe once consisted of only two mate¬ 
rials, and that the untiring industry of those little beings, who are 
called Waaths, in mixing and remixing those substances, with the 
application of central electro-magnetism, has effected all the various 
changes that you Earth-mades call stratas and minerals. But draw 
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nearer; see, they are about to make a vein of your worshipped 
ore.* He pointed to the sidfes of the cavern, which I observed was 
porphyry, through which ran a wide irregular crack lengthwise, 
with numerous small ones branching out from it; these were filled 
with what looked like yellow clay, several baskets of which stood 
around. ‘ There,* said my friend, * observ^e those who apply the rod ; 
they are called Aucipo^ and are fairer and smaller and of a different 
race from the others. They have charge of the axis upon which 
the world turns, and of those rods which are conducted from it; 
they determine what degree can be abstracted from the central 
power without interfering with what you call the ‘ law of nature.* * 

By this time they had applied a rod to each end of the clay; and 
scarcely had they come in contact, when it was instantly transmuted 
into a vein of the purest and finest gold. ‘ There is more of that 
yellow metal in this mountain,* observed Trezalyun, ‘ than the 
Spaniards gained by the conquest of all Mexico; but I have not 
shown you a tithe of the treasures concealed in its dark depths.* 
As we walked, I saw imbedded in spar bright branches of silver 
that ran in all directions. * We may as well take a light,* said my 
guide, as he picked up a torch, and turned down a fissure that opened 
between two black beetling rocks. As we proceeded the deep 
pass grew so rugged, precipitous, forlorn and appalling, that it ap¬ 
peared like a descent to Avernus; when, on turning a sharp angle, 
we suddenly came in front of an immense block of rock-crystal, 
which Trezalyun swung back and displayed a brilliantly illuminated 
grotto, radiant with sparkling gems. ‘ This,* said he, ‘ is called 
Kelia^s Grotto ; it is our treasury of jewels. Here are all the rarest 
that have been collected since this continent was first peopled. 

I could readily believe him; for diamonds, amethysts, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, and other precious stones, covered with a daz¬ 
zling brightness roof, sides and floor; but as my bewildered eye 
glanced round, it fell on an object that surpassed them all. On a 
throne studded with turquoise, sat, or rather reclined, a being of 
celestial beauty. Her figure, though small, was of most exquisite 
proportion and symmetry; poet nor painter in their most inspired 
dreams ever imagined such round, taper lithe grace of outline ; 
such finished perfection of form. On her sweet seraphic pale face 
there was a strange eloquence of beauty, that drank the life-blood 
from my heart. My whole being sank in worship beneath the dark 
melancholy loving pleading eyes. Never before had I felt the joy, 
fullness, ^lory, ecstacy, of perfect beauty; so perfect, that I uncon¬ 
sciously did homage to heaven, and vehemently exclaimed, ‘ None 
but the Almighty could so have endowed a creature !* Her gar¬ 
ments seemed like woven mist, beneath which peeped out two models 
of beauty in the shape of feet; small, delicate, and white; the pur¬ 
ple veins, like violets gloaming through snow, changed near the sole 
to a pinky tinge that deepened to a tint like a rosy shell in the pale 
moonlight. * Does she not eclipse all jewels V proudly said Tre¬ 
zalyun, as his dilated eye dwelt on her with all a lover’s rapture ; 
' in two years she will be mine. I have loved and waited as many 
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centuries. But the night wears, and we must hasten, as we have 
far to travel before the dawn.’ 

He turned back the ciystal and pointed toward a passage op¬ 
posite to that by which we had entered. It was lined with trans¬ 
parent incrustations of all colors, in the form of branches, pinna¬ 
cles and coloftnades. Two delicate little beings with waving curls, 
and gauzy irradiant wings flew rapidly by us, each holding a 
jewel in her right hand. ‘These,’ said Trezalyun, ‘ we call Pimble- 
peers: you must know that the real substance of jewels is quite 
different from that which the scientific Earth-mades have so confi¬ 
dently proved them to be. You think that the most precious things 
on earth are entirely lost, and deem them of little value; not so, 
with our all-wise Father. Every pitying tear that steals for other’s 
faults, every compassionate one for their sufferings, all ^penitential 
ones of contrition, are in His sight earth’s brightest gifts, and hu¬ 
manity’s dearest tribute. No ; those tears were caught by angels* 
bands, and transmuted into everlasting jewels; when they were given 
in the form of diamonds, rubies, and other precious gems into the 
care of those messenger Fairies for transportation to Kelia’s Grotto; 
and when discovered by human eyes, will be considered the world’s 
richest treasure as long as man exists.’ 

We passed several large blocks of crystal as clear as ice, in one 
of which a frog was enclosed. ‘ Ah! ah ! Mr. Frog!’ said I, ‘ you 
have a splendid prison !’ That is another mistake,’ replied Trezal¬ 
yun ; ‘ they look to you like fi'ogs, but they are Preadamite misers; 
for even in the earlier world, as now, there were lean, jaundiced, 
wrinkled, unquiet-eyed wretches, in whose heart and veins the blood 
was dry from the love of gold; starved anatomies, from whose 
withered frames avarice had sucked all humanity ; and who, rather 
than part with their hard-clutched treasure, saw wife and children 
consume their days and nights in ceaseless toil, and descend into the 
grave, the pinched victims of carking cares and domestic oppres¬ 
sion. Sorely they sinned,,and severely are they punished; for in 
addition to their close imprisonment, conscience is constantly em¬ 
ployed in reviewing their former crimes ; the minutest consequence 
of which is burnt upon the memory, and tortures ^hem with an un¬ 
remitting remorse.’ 

‘You mention the Preadamites,’ cried I, eagerly, for I prided 
myself on the correctness of my geological knowledge; ‘ our most 
learned men have positively proved that men and monkeys have 
never existed until the present formation.’ 

‘ Ha! ha 1 ha !’ shouted Trezalyun, as he ran the whole gamut 
of laughter; ‘ but the airs of these superficial are inexpressibly 
diverting; and their large conclusions are really ingenious in jux¬ 
taposition to their small knowledge ; considering their span of life, 
and the little wisdom they display in the government of their own 
affairs, it is truly wonderful how conversant and familiar they are 
with all that God and Time ever have done, and ever mean to do I 
When you ascend, advise them to make excavations on that part of 
the globe where man formerly inhabited, and itmay possibly render 
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their opinions a trifle less positive. But now for a short time you 
must bid farewell to the precincts of the fair shining water, and 
wend your way with me far, far south, to the flowery vale of the 
Oronoco, where dusky maids with drooping eyes, heavy with love, 
search beneath a brighter moon for charmed herbs, from which to 
win a power that will make love constant and immortal. We have 
arrived where we left our steeds,* continued he, as he placed his 
hand against the rocky wall, which yielded as easily as when we 
entered; ‘hasten, for I must leave you where I found you, by the 
dawn.* 

In an instant we were seated on our fire-breathing coursers, 
which cut the liquid way with ten times the speed of a flying eagle. 
In a short time we alighted on the gay plains through which the 
Oronoco stretches her hundred arms to the all-embracing ocean. 
Gorgeous flowers, to which those of the north are pale, lay like a 
wide sea of flame around, scenting the warm atmosphere with a 
delicious yet enervating fragrance. Oh ye beautiful flowers! ye 
incense-breathing worshippers ! with what; glory ye crown the de¬ 
sert, and make glad the silent places; whispering to the solitary 
of His love and goodness who made and remembers all things ! 

‘ Sirch flowers never bloomed in gardens,* said I to Trezalyun. 
‘ No,* replied he ; ‘ but it was not their beauty alone that I brought 
you so far to see, although tjiat would be worth a long journey. 
Look through this crystal, for eyes formed from clay are not suffi¬ 
ciently microscopic to see without it, into the cup of that tulip, and 
tell me what you discover.* ‘ Oh !* cried I, ‘ what enchantment! 
a number of little creatures, not larger than midges, are painting 
the sides with single hairs !* ‘ Now examine others, and tell me if 

you see the same.* ‘All, all haye the same tiny inhabitants, and 
are employed in the like manner !* ‘ Did I not tell you,* said Tre¬ 

zalyun, ‘ that all have their places assigned, and that all are parts of 
the one great whole 'I It is the business of those minute fairies 
who are called Mimble-rnecrs, to tint the flowers, and array them in 
all their glory. But look through the crystal, and tell me what you 
see above.* 

‘ I see,* said I, ‘ a number of delicate creatures, so transparent 
that they do not intercept the moonbeams ; their graceful move¬ 
ments yield and undulate to the passing breeze like a waving ex¬ 
halation, or shape formed from the mist; they carry a silvery net, 
which they throw over the dying flowers, and then they ascend until 
they are lost in the blue sky. ‘ Ah! they are the Amors^ who catch 
the colors from the dying flowers to paint tlie daw n and streak the 
rainbow. But we must prepare to return, for soon Dawn*8 rosy 
fingers will open to them the ruby gates of mom.* ‘ Let me take 
one more look, to print this paradise on my memory: is it not a pity 
that it is inhabited only by roaming savages ]* exclaimed I. ‘ A 
pretty paradise, and not without its serpent,* replied Trezalyun, 
with one of his gay laughs; ‘ why, six months in the year this gar¬ 
den of flowers turns to dry hard-baked clay, cracked by deep dis¬ 
mal fissures, which are filled with gigantic snakes, saurians, and 
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every other dreaded reptile ; making day hideous with their horri¬ 
ble forms, and night awful with their appalling cries. We must rise 
higher into the upper current of air that flows from the south,* ob¬ 
served Trezalyun, * or we shall meet the under one that runs from 
the north, which might occasion some disarrangement in your ma¬ 
terial organization.* 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed, when he cried, ‘ Halt! for a 
moment: we are again in the vicinity of your own bright Horicon. 
Hereabout lies the fairest county of this wide State, a Switzerland 
in miniature, scarcely known to civilized man. Now and then the 
foot of the hunter may start the deer; and once upon a time, a cu¬ 
rious scenery-loving son of Melpomene laid aside his daintiness, 
and pushed through bush, brake and briar, to glad his eyes with 
its beauty. We call it the Fairies* Home, for here they repair and 
make short the summer nights with quips, quirks, and jollities: 
Here is a troop of the merry revellers; we*ll take a peep at iheir 
enjoyment.* 

In a picturesque dell, through which ran a clear stream, lay a 
green meadow, the outer side skirted with trees, above which rose 
craggy castellated rocks ; the inner was edged with dreary osiers, 
and alders, over which graceful vines twined in wild luxuriance ; from 
which, although it was summer, hung bunches of ripened grapes. 
Midway in the meadow grew a willow, every pendant branch so 
entirely hung with fire-fly lamps, that the whole dell was completely 
illuminated, around which circled groups of joyous dancers, who 
had formed themselves into several rings connected by wreaths of 
flowers. They passed, repassed, and spun round each other afler 
the manner of waltzers; then one party would suddenly throw 
their wreaths over a fay belonging to another, which if they suc¬ 
ceeded in enmeshing, they placed in their midst, and danced round 
with all kinds of grotesque attitudes; laughing, shouting, and with 
mocking jibes, playfully challenging them to escape; which they 
were constantly on the watch to effect; when their former partners 
would all close round to rescue the little prisoners, and skip off to 
the farther part of the meadow, where all would rompingly follow. 
Here each gallant selected his favorite, and after a short prome¬ 
nade, led her up to the vine arbor, the leaves of which, for about 
two feet in hei^t, were piled with clover blossoms; they picked 
the flower and sucked from them the ambrosia, in the same way as 
we larger ones do an orange ; after this each little fellow drew an 
acom-cup from his pocket, into which he squeezed a single grape, 
and handed it to his fair partner, who sipped the fresh nectar with 
a lady-like grace. They then pressed another into the goblet, bowed 
with a high-bred courtier-like air, and quaffed the liquid ruby at a 
single draught. After this they divided into separate groups, flirting, 
quizzing, and sentimentalizing, until they again formed for the 
dance. 

But my attention was attracted to a dear loVing-looking little crea¬ 
ture, who had crept into a small leafy bower, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, and her blue eyes pale with weeping. ‘Do 
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fairies grieve like that V said I to Trezalyun ; ‘ where there is joy, 
there must be love,^ replied he, ‘ and where was there ever love that 
sorrow did not follow 1 But she, fond thing, only weeps her lover’s 
absence, who will be here on the instant/ Scarcely had we passed 
on, when \^e met her on her lover’s arm, all smiles and with glisten¬ 
ing eyes listening to his excuses, which I bent my ear to catch : ‘ In 
the form of a musquito, I did some good to-night,’ whispered he. 

‘ There was a vain, selfish, artful, painted, bedizzened girl, who had 
made a dupe of a noble-minded young heir, who this evening at a 
ball would have laid his fortune and heart at her feet; the one, she 
would soon have squandered, and the other have broken within a 
year. She had given the last touch to her dress, and by candlelight 
really looked most bewitching, when I pierced with my bill the hand 
of her little sister, who was passing with an inkstand full of ink. 
Stung with sudden pain, she let it fall all over Madame’s fine dress, 
which awakened her anger to such a pitch, that the lover, who was 
in waiting, received a new light through his ears, which cooled his 
ardor for proposing. I likewise met a base wife and mother, for¬ 
sworn to each holy name, who had taken her youngest, (how could 
she hold it to her heart 1) and under cover of the night was stealing 
away like a thief in the dark, with a wretch who would have stran¬ 
gled her in a week; running from home, respectability and honora¬ 
ble love, to poverty, infamy and violent death ! I stung sharply the 
sleeping innocent, whose cries awakened the father, and the child 
saved the mother, who now shuddered at her guilty infatuation. I 
likewise roused up, with great difiiculty, a fat, snoring, red-faced 
father, whose gentle daughter was running off with a beggared gam¬ 
bler ; a devil in deeds and a saint in words, who had living, but un- 
knovim, a pining wife, who was then sewing by faint lamp-light, with 
thin transparent fingers, and the death-hollows on her cheek, for his 
support. ‘What a dreadful place must be the world !’ said the lit¬ 
tle dove-eyed fairy, as she nestled close to her lover. ‘.Mixed,’ re¬ 
plied he, ‘ much mixed; it has also its bright sides, where love may 
be found as fond, sincere and devoted as our own.’ 

‘ It will not do for us to listen much longer to the cooing of those 
doves,’ interrupted Trezalyun; ‘for I hear other birds twittering, 
which is a certain sign that the mom is near; so we will make di¬ 
rect for your little isle.’ 

In a moment we were there ; and the very instant we dismounted, 
our heroes vanished away. By this time the cold grey of early 
dawn was slowly stealing through the leaden clouds. ‘ Farewell!’ 
said Trezalyun ; ‘ I have urgent business that calls me by day ; and 
so, like the New-Yorkers, I take my amusement at night; but how¬ 
ever well this may suit fiiiries, depend upon it that it will break 
down the health of a people, for none of us can outrage the laws 
of Nature, without receiving a check from the old dame, and one that 
will not be paid in the gold that some of them expect either.’ 

In the twinkling of an eye, before I could say one word, he 
quickly withdrew through the trees, saying, ‘ Remember, but follow 
me not !* My mind was in such an inextricable commotion, that I 
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had, (as a worthy friend of mine phrases it,) hardly ‘ organized’ my 
ideas, when the steamer passed in the morning, and carried me 
once more among men and women, against whom I often cany on a 
wordy warfare in favor of my Little Friends. s. 

Brooklyn^ New-York. 


THE LOST ONE. 


Sad is thy lot, pale guilty one ! 

Sadder and darker day by day; 

For from the deeds that thou hast done 
No tears can wash thy guilt away ! 


Thou weepest; but thy grief comes latoi 
Too late to mend thy acts of shame. 
Nor can a purer life abate 

The deep dishonor of thy name. 

IZX. 

O hapless fate! O bitter lot! 

What weary days of care are yours! 
Days full of tears, and hateful thought, 
And wo that to the end endures. 


TV. 

Yet sadder far the cruel scorn 
And SCO& of men, too sure to kill, 
Who shrink from thee as one forlorn. 
Accursed and damned, yet living still t 


Ah friendless ! thus to reap the cost 
Of faith wronged in thy early prime, 

To feel how much thy heart hath lost. 

How great thy guilt hath grown with crime ! 

▼I. 

And what is worse than all, to know, 

Through days of care and years of pain. 
That the vile wretch who wronged thee so 
Endures no scorn, and bears no stain! 

■VXI.'’ 

Yet deem not, though the scorn of men 
Pursues thee to an early grave, 

That thou will be rejected, when 
There is but One whose arm can save 1 


Nor mourn thou if thy purer yean 
Take not thy early guilt away. 

For He who heeds the mourner’s tean 
Shall be at last thy surer stay! 

H. W. Roozwuz., 

0 
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JOHN STOPFORD. 

Who, or what was, John Stopford- —honest John Stopford 
how many years have gone by since I last saw thee, or even thought 
of thee ! and yet how pleasantly doth thy name sound this day in 

the ear of mine imagination!-who, or what, John Stopford 

originally was, or may have been, in his own native country oV Eng¬ 
land, I pretend not in any manner to declare. 

I know indeed very little or nothing of the early history of John 
Stcpford. A few words on the subject, or in remote relevancy 
thereto, and they were very few, dropped incidentally only and at 
long intervals from his lips; and the intelligence that even in this 
way was ever conveyed to my apprehension, amounted only to the 
fact, that in an attempt to increase an already comfortable fortune; 
whether inherited acquired riven him, or won by horse-race or lot¬ 
tery, he said not; he had first jeoparded, and then sunk the whole f 

If John Stopford had told me of his having been bom a gentle¬ 
man, and to the inheritance of a good landed estate, I should have 
believed him. Or if he had spoken in detail of large commercial 
or financial operations that he nad been engaged in and that had 
resulted at one period in the accumulation of a very important sum, 
which was subsequently lost; I should have been equally ready of 
faith. But he was a man of few words was John Stopford, and 
never desired during the coqrse of our acquaintance to produce a 
sensation. ‘ He had been ruined by a share in the contract for the 
peace loan. It was the only instance on record, he quietly believed, 
that a peace loan had resulted in a loss to contractors ; but the pub- 
lick had unhappily no confidence in the continuance of peace; a 
turn in the stocks had untowardly taken place; and that had ruined 
him.’ The peace on which John Stopford had relied was the peace 
of Amiens ; and when he used the word he called it, without being 
aware of his articulation, Eh ! my Ends ! in a tone of voice that 
used to remind one of that beautiful expression of grief. Ay di me, 
Alhama! 

But any gloom beyond this momentary shade of recollection 
seemed never to obscure the calm self-possession and mild lustre of 
his temper, and even this passed from it like breath upon a Toledo 
blade, leaving it in an instant polished, impassive, and impenetrable 
as before. 

Like many others of his nation, and it does them honour, John 
Stopford* maintained, often I doubt not at much cost to himself, an 
impregnable breast-work about the heart; and regarded useless or 
unnecessary words in the light that beleaguered men regard doubt¬ 
ful sentinels; never to be trusted or hazarded at the City Gates. 
And then he had a short interjectional cough that put him always 
on his guard when he was going too far, under cover of which he 
contrived a shelter from any development. 

Now how judicious was this trait of character in John Stopford^ 
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honest John Stopford ! All that a man need, and all that a man 
can, make out of this world is his board and lodging! And in so far 
as this is in question, it is incumbent upon him to speak. He need 
not draw largely upon the Soul’s Treasury for this. It can all be paid 
in small change ; in mere words of course, that are worn down by 
long currency from their original import, like the Shield and Pillars 
of Spain from off an Omnibus sixpence, that ghost of the sixteenth 
part of a Dollar! 

If indeed, beside this, he be endowed with cheerful and happy 
thoughts, it becomes his duty, and he should know that it is so, to im¬ 
part them ; for cheerfulness is an ingredient of life given for distri¬ 
bution, without which few things great or noble are at any time to 
be performed, and the cheerful man dispensing thoughts of innocent 
joy is the most delightful benefactor in the world ! The mind of the 
listener to such a creature of light and pleasure, draws often strength 
unconsciously from the discourse or the Volume, and returns to the 
world invigorated and refreshed for action. 

But a man’s troubles are his own proper and especial concerns 
and should be kept properly to himself. The recital of them can 
very rarely do good ; every man has some one story of grief or of 
annoyance that he might better upon the whole keep undivulged; 
undivulged even by a look! Misfortune and disappointment should 
be kept quite out of the face, as well as away from the lips; not 
only from the surface of the features or the voice, but from that la¬ 
tent or less apparent seat of feeling that may escape the thoughtless, 
but is infinitely more contagious to the deep heart. The counte¬ 
nance ought never to be permitted even to say, * I have great appa¬ 
rent prosperity, I acknowledge it; no one looks at my position but 
fancies how desirable it were to be surrounded as I am with gratifi¬ 
cations — but this is all humbug! I keep down all expression of 
my uneasiness; but although I grant I enjoy much, I am at heart 
utterly sick of the whole machinery of this life ; and it is only by 
great effort, and by satisfying my mind with the pleasing certainty 
fliat you are as badly off in some other way as I am in mine that 1 
prevent myself from making on the spot an outcry that would astonish 
you! And I should here act at once upon this principle and lay my pen 
aside at this place perhaps, but that I am writing not any story of 
my own, but something that may chance to prove to be the story of 
John Stopford ; the which I count the rather upon rendering agree¬ 
able to the docile reader from the strikingly advantageous and inte¬ 
resting fact, that I know very little of any thing in any manner or 
degree appertaining to John Stopford; his life, birth, parentage, 
connexions, education, or fortune. 

When a man is thoroughly prepared with a course of mathemati¬ 
cal demonstration to impart knowledge, there may occasionally be 
great advantage, but there is surely very little amusement to be 
derived from his society. 

For example, of what use is it to be told, in conversation, that a 
part is less than the whole ? What benefit, what cheerfulness is to be 
derisred from it 1 unless perchance a man be at the moment diving 
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with his fork and spoon into an unreasonably small pate de foie gras 
after a morning hunt 1 A gratifying, but a very improbable case; 
and a question not to be asked! 

The dullest gentleman that 1 have the honour and merit of being 
acquainted with, is a learqed and deeply-read professor, who knows 
every thing in the world and all that sort, of thing and a great deal 
beside ; who always stops you at the threshold of what you desire 
to make known or observe with an assertion that does not admit of 
being controverted or in any manner gainsayed by any less erudite 
teacher or expounder than himself. Your senses, and your remarks 
although made upon the spot, you find all at once to have been of 
no use; valueless, as a dozen of spoiled Burgundy! You must 
necessarily have been at the time under a delusion ! And, after all, 
whose dog are you that you should aspire to be happy ? Where did 
you ever learn to look, or practise to observe ] 

But for a story-teller therefore; but for a biographer consequently; 
and I think I may add, an historian, if he be only careful as to dates; 
give me a man of lively perceptions, little knowledge, less plan, and 
no forethought; who at the beginning of his discourse or his Volume 
has only a dreamy imagination of the way in which it is to end; 
who remembers, or collects with rapidity as he flies along, the salient 
characteristicks and the portraiture of his subject until it rises from 
the mirror of his recollection into the glowing freshness and vividity 
of life : and this he presents before you. 

Demonstration, says some profound author, is the foundation of 
Knowledge ; but probability is the basis of Faith; and it is with thy 
Faith, and partly with thine Imagination my most valued reader, that 
I purpose at this time to hold some intercourse and entertainment. 

John Stopford then measured five feet three inches and an half 
without any aid to his height from the heels of his shoes, which were 
uniformly of black Buck-Skin, or black cloth. He had used to wear 
Suwarrows; a long black-leathern, highly-polished boot of those 
days, that were named after a Russian hero at that time in great 

vogue-1 wonder i^ any body now lives who remembers to have 

heard of him-and were cut in outline upon the topmost border, 

on each side, in form of the back of an heraldick dolphin; while a 
tassel dangled jantilly in front, at the point where the noses of these 
two marine exquisites should properly have joined. 

But the boots had gone ; and, worse than that, the legs they used 
to cover! and John had by degrees, though I believe very reluc¬ 
tantly, brought himself to* the indulgence of the cloth shoe and the 
loose pantaloon. He often winced I observed, though he said nothing, 
about the feet; and Geoffrey Crayon told me that he had more than 
once noticed him in Broadway picking out for his feet the soft stones 
to solace his soles upon as he wended his way along the pavement 
and thought no one observing him. But Geoffrey, God ‘ love^ him ! 
as Coleridge says, was ever a wag of most exquisite fancy; and 
could trace mirth through a marsh mist! 

Black cloth pantaloons then, black cloth waistcoat, black coat, arid 
black hat: rusty, John I seedy, all four! far worse for the wear, and 
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far worse again for thine incessant habit of brushing, under the con¬ 
stant apprehension of injury or degradation from some imagined 
fibre of lint, or particle of dust: but nice-as was thine appre¬ 

hension, and contrasting upon the whole favorably with the large 
and always white and spotless cambrick cravat, which, witlj its mul¬ 
titudinous foldings and the monstrous padding it contained, gave a 
dimension to thy neck that it required all thy shoulders to sustain 
and carry off with grace. 

And now for the face that overlooked this bolster of the throat. 
A low forehead, crowned and decorated with a few scanty locks of 
hair, that in spite of all tried and abandoned artificial dyes, was now 
n6 longer grey, but white. Small gooseberry eyes of little meaning 
except on great occasions. Two cheeks, that although thy natural 
complexion was fine and transparent wore now a puddled and be¬ 
wildered hue, in which parchment here and there predominated and 
mottled the attempts of the ruby to establish a permanent sway. 
And, between these two eyes and these two cheeks, came down thy 
nose. John ! I am an historian : it was a bottle nose ! Yes, I con¬ 
fess the nose ! I must confess thy bottle nose, I tell thee ! I cannot 
pretend to defend thy nose ! 

But I think it may well enough defend itself. How it rose from 
the deep declension of thy forehead, like the Nile from the foot of 
the mountains of Abyssinia ! and with what exactness of a bright 
Jan nary morning when thou wert warming thyself after having been 
cold and gusty, was that noble river to be traced in all it^s sinuosi¬ 
ties along this extensive region of thy face, until one arrived at 
length at the Delta of thy termination ; where all the arteries and 
veins and multitudinous branches and minute and fibrous divisions 
of that renowned and prolifick conduit might have found each its 
miniature resemblance and counterfeit. I never wanted any other 
map of Egypt during Bonaparte’s expedition; which happened 
alas! in those far gone days. Here in our downward course we 
reached Cairo; then came the grand division of the mighty stream; 
there stretched the canal of Alexandria, and here was fair Rosetta 
and the Bay and Battle of Aboukir! Thy nose John grew purple 
in that spot, to designate the sanguinary glory of the day ! 

Make fun of thee ? I make no fun of thee, for never shall I once 
forget the sweetness and the refinement of the mouth that lay be¬ 
neath that Delta-pshaw ! I ’ll never again call it a Delta, nor 

ever more if it displease thee imagine a Greek Letter in thy pres¬ 
ence ! Thy nose was the nose of a sensualist; but for thy mouth 
John, thy mouth, it was the mouth of a Gentleman ! and * a Gentle¬ 
man ! I will be sworn thou’ wert! 

I have said that he was chary of every word that bore reference 
to his position before emigrating from the country of his birth. He 
was equally so as to the state of his affairs, or the place of his 
abode, in this. There did not appear to be any reserve that distin¬ 
guished his manner, but the occasion did not call for any conversa¬ 
tion on the subject. He did not permit it to do so. 

I had very frequent, and for a long time daily intercourse with 
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him, and gave him occasional employment as Broker and Agent 
during several successive years; and yet I never was informed of 
* his address, nor knew the house or street in which he resided 
during the whole period of our acquaintance. 

If I wanted him, I asked if Mr. Stopford had called to-day 1 and 
the answer usually was, that Mr. Stopford was waiting to see me : 
or that he had called to say he should be at the counting house at 
two o'clock. He had no office of his own, nor place of reference 
to which I could send; but he never failed to keep to the engage¬ 
ment he had made ; and he made no other engagement whatever 
with me than that of Time. 

Once or twice indeed, although I hardly knew why, I had suspec¬ 
ted that his purse was very low ; and had as often intimated to him, 
distantly, and with a courteous reference to his feelings, that any rea¬ 
sonable sum beyond the amount due him for his services was always 
at his disposal in advance. But he never availed himself of the 
overture, nor permitted it to be understood between us that it had been 
made. And although in the comity and frater-feeling that exists, 
I would fain hope mutually, betwixt my reader and myself, but 
certainly on my side dear listener toward thee, I may indulge my 
pen with the momentary freedom of calling him John Stopford; I 
trust thy kind heart to understand that I never addressed himself 
without some title to indicate the respect I entertained for his cha¬ 
racter, his manners, and his far superior years. 

So also in the hilarious mention which I have ventured to make, 
of the rustiness of his garb, thou wilt of necessity have resolved it 
in thy heart — wilt thou not ] — that this peculiarity of dress was a 
feature not by any perception of mine noticed at the time, but now 
remembered in the strong desire to convey his truthful image into 
the happiness of thy presence. 

And then as for his nose — his geographical, his River-of-Nile 
nose — being as I am to a certain degree upon conscience, I could 
not of course speak of it as if I were describing the faultless pro¬ 
jection that forms the charm of countenance in the mistress of thine 
heart; with its ivory surface half polished by the surpassing fine¬ 
ness of texture in her complexion ; marked in precious outline that 
the eye follows with a delicate joy, down to the pink lining that 
borrows its hue from the roseate odour that strays and gambols over 

the beautiful interiour-all fresh and pure as the breath that was 

first converted into life ! The graceful indifcator of sensation, and 
of taste; the unconscious witness, the silent and beautiful Herald 
to thee of her readiness to venture so far into the community of life, 
as upon certain conditions to share in its enjoyments and its exi¬ 
gences with thee, and decorate thine existence by the refinement of 
her own. 

No—I the nose of John Stopford, like many other still more pro¬ 
minent facts that are now alike converted into History by the dis¬ 
tancing power of Time, was certainly not attractive when too closely 
examined. What of that ] The Stars of Heaven that occupy our 
boyish hearts and yield us images of Love, so that we say * she is 
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a Star/ and then our heart is satisfied and rests in momentary calm¬ 
ness -these very stars my Reader, are clods of dull earth like 

this we trample on, and owe their beauty often to the light they 
borrow and the point in infinite space at which they are regarded. 
So let it I intreat thee be with the tar-away-gone nose of John Stop- 
ford, now first discerned by thee through the long and purifying 
vista of past years. 

I am the more desirous to be well understood in this part of my 
Essay, because of the grave and uncompromising nature and im¬ 
portance of the subject in all its social and political relations ; and 
of the irresistible pledge which every wearer of this ornament may 
be considered as having given to the community in which he flourishes. 

‘ Let us count noses !’ how expressive and pregnant with thought, 
and how irresistible, how final the appeal, whether a dinner-party 
or a vote in the Senate of the United States on the Oregon Ques¬ 
tion be the matter in discussion! How satisfactory, if favorable, 
the result! Have but the nose, and how morally, intellectually, 
and demonstrably sure, art thou not, of thy man 1 and shall I, may 

I not without presumption, also add, of thy more than man ?- 

of thy — in short — shall I say it 1 — would it be permitted 1 — of 
thy Woman] ^ 

John was a Philosopher, John was! I think I have already 
shewn that he exhibited some trace of this character in reference 
to his own affairs, keeping his grievance^ (except the few words on 
the peace-loan) altogether to himself, and even * hiding that he had 
a secret to hide,’ without one word of remonstrance against his for¬ 
tune or his lot in life. He was equally exemplary in sustaining 
with composure the trials of other people, however improbable this 
may seem to some minds; and in adapting his consolation to the 
character of the person he addressed. I remember his language to 
the store-porter when in distress i/^hich was given in a strain alto¬ 
gether different from his usual manner, and which I suppose he 
would not on any terms have had overheard by any person of su¬ 
perior condition: 

* Come, never mind,’ said he ; ‘ do as I do; try to feel as if you 
wer% at a bad play and say to yourself, ‘ I wonder now how long 
this thing is likely to last 1* — cheer up I a shilling a day is better 
than hope ! Do n’t be seen in that state, people will say you have 
got licked ! Keep a good heart I You have lost your wife ; some 
folks have lost two ! In Portugal I knew a man had buried seven I 
try to say two-and-six-pence as often as you can, quietly to yourself; 
you will find great comfort in that, it is a prodigious relief to the 
mind ! It won’t do for such a good-looking, clean-timbered young 
fellow as you are to take such a matter to heart. Think of this now 
will you, and see how much better you will feel in the morning; 
good night!’ 

My admirable Reader I truly admirable if I have not tired thee 
beyond the bounds of human patience; having thus circumstantially 
narrated to thee the story of John Stopford, wilt thou ever again 
pardon me if I tell thee John Stopford’s story ] 
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‘The Port Company, Sir —of Port-o-Port — it was thus that 
John Stopford always called Oporto; and then came his cough, 
as if he owned the whole port, and as if he were afflicted with 

an asthma of wealth-The Port Company of Port-o-Port Sir 

— having ascertained the uncommon predilection of the late Mr. 
Pitt for the wines of that country — and having, in common with 
all civilized mankind, the utmost respect and veneration for the dis¬ 
tinguished talents of the late Mr. Pitt — cough dear Reader as of¬ 
ten as thou seest a pause — determined upon gratifying his taste, 
and their respect, by preparing for him two such hogsheads of Port 
Wine as had never before been pressed from the grape — for the in¬ 
dulgence Off the human palate. — I do not myself. Sir, particularly 
affect Port Wine even as that beverage is known at the English 
tables — in this country, Sir, it is chiefly used as a medicine, and the 
Physicians might quite as well prescribe alder-berry juice, which is 
indeed the grand component of the liquor that is chiefly introduced 
into the United States of America under the denomination of Port 
Wine — but Sir — there is to be found — among the vintages of the 
Upper Douro •— a Wine Sir — that under a certain preparation of 
grapes gathered on the sunny slopes and passages of those beauti¬ 
ful hills — the base of which is watered by the clearest brooks — 
and on the summits of which the clouds rest only until the first ap¬ 
pearance of the morning sun makes them almost fly and bound away 
for reftige — there is there grown a wine Sir — that truly — accord¬ 
ing to the words of Scripture, ‘ maketh glad the heart of man !’ 

‘Well Sir—it soon came, as you may suppose — to be noised 
throughout the province, that these two hogsheads of Port Wine 
were to be prepared under order of the Port Company of Port- 
o-Port for the cellar of the Right Honourable ^lr. Pitt — the 
vineyards were watched — every man looked at the ripening clus¬ 
ters of his vines, to imagine if any grapes could be finer than his 
own — every proprietor was desirous to contribute the choicest pos¬ 
sible jfruit — for England Sir is the oldest ally of Portugal, and I 
need not tell you any thing in praise of Mr. Pitt, or of his celebrity 
throughout Europe, although Sir — there was no such thing as per¬ 
manent peace to be thought of in his day — and the Port C^om jany 
of Port-o-Port — had caused it to be distinctly understood, that no 
one grape, except a head grape, the perfection of a bunch — should 
be permitted to enter the Hopper to be pressed for these tw'o hogs¬ 
heads of wine. 

The pressing Sir —and the fermentation — took place under the 
happiest auspices— the racking oflT was attended to repeatedly with 
the utmost vigilance; the casks as you may suppose were of the 
finest staves; and the outer casings thoroughly secured. Then 
came the most cautious removal, the shipment, a fortunate passage 
and a safe arrival at St. Katharine’s Dock. From thence Sir to 
Downing Street, where he was then residing with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, now so famous, into the safe keeping of tho Premier’s 
Butler. The bottling took place with uncommon care and with 
entire exclusion of the light — and after due time it became in per- 
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feet order fqr the glass! of course it was an object of the highest 
curiosity to persons in any manner connected with the trade with 
Portugd. I once had the honour Sir — at Mr. Pitt’s own table — (a 
series of coughs —) to be acquainted with a Gentleman who had 
drank of that wine — at Mr. Pitt’s own table !’ 

Honest John Stopford ! I have always believed it to have been 
thyself who partook of that wine at Mj*. Pitt’s own Table ; but now, 
go forth this dark dark night in thy black cloth shoes, thy rusty black 
dress, and white cravat, thine ivory-headed cane and wash-leather 
gloves, pick out the soft stones upon the way, and with a magic lan¬ 
tern in thine hand, and thy nose in profile, appear upon the wall in 
the chamber of my Reader, and answer frankly to the questions he 
may be disposed to propound to thee. I asked thee none. 

John Waters. 


THE AEFORMER’s VISION. 


■T A ytmVt COKTRIDOTOB. 


Half the world is hushed m slumber, ' 
Night has reached her solemn noon, | 
And tjiie dark and foggy meadows I 

Wait the coming of the moon ; | 

Winds are sighing in the savins 
With a deep and mournful sound, 

And the golden stars of Heaven 
Drop their dewy tears around. 

Now the sleepless tide is lying 
Calmly in the deep lagoon; 

It is waiting for its hour — 

For the coming of the moon. 

Rooks are flying hither, thither. 

Sending forth ill-boding cries, 

While the owl is gazing eastward 
With his large and lustrous eyes. 

Nightingales are silent, thinking 
Which of all their melodies 
Were the sweetest one to welcome, i 
When she looketh o’er the seas. 

They are all with patience waiting 
For the night to wear away, * 

For the mingling of the darkness 
With the moon’s enchanting ray. 

And like them I too will linger 
On my watch-tower by the sea. 
Waiting in the solenm midnight. 

Waiting lone and patiently ; i 

Till the murmur of the waters 

On the low and pebbly shore, ^ | 

Till the coming of the moonbeams ' | 

I’hrongh the world’s broad eastern door, i 


For my thoughts press thick and heavy. 
And I fain would be alone ; 

Would commune awhile with Nature, 
Till this heaviness hath flown; 

Here I v^iild in fancy wander 
Through the battle-field of life, 

Mark the human hearts contending 
In the world’s unequal strife. 

Would gaze downward to the centre 
Whence the streams of healing roll, 
And drink deeply from its fountain 
Med’eines for the fainting soul. 

Men are struggling with the darkness. 
Tangled in the mists of night; 
Waiting like the scenes around me 
For the coming on of light 

Yet *t is burning bright above them. 
And they will not see its ray ; 

Bowed to earth, they still are plodding 
In the beaten erring way. 

Bowed to earth, why do they see not 
The broad sun's resplendent beams. 
Tokened by a thousand emblems. 
Mirrored in a thousand streams 7 

Vain are many burning sunlights, 
Angels voices speak in vain, 

If the soul’s eye ^ not Opened, 

If its car mark not the strain $ 

Like the flock without a shepherd 
Turn they from the pleasant fold, 
Bartering Nature’s priceless birthright 
For a penny-worth of gold. 
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Gone the strength and the endeavor. 
Gone the reason, lowly prized; 

Vainly beats the heart of Nature 
When her limbs are paralyzed ; 

Need is there of a physician 
To bind up the broken age, 

To relieve the weary spirit, 

Weary of its pilgrimage. 

Then tho Truk Rkvormer cometh, 
Armed with lonre and holy zeal, 

With a soul as broad and beauteous 
As the truths it doth reveal. 

Bom perchance in some low cottage, 
Named not on the princely roR, 

Yet with higher arms emblazoned — 
The Nobility of Soul I 

Cometh like some ancient prophet. 

With a mission to fulfil; 

To reuew the broken charter 
Granted on the Holy Hill; 

Nor on ^Id or marble tablets 
Marking with the graver’s pen. 

But with love’s sweet Iris-pencil 
On the selfish hearts of men. 

Comes to waken life’s true spirit. 

Whose broad wings have long been 
To unfold the Sphynx-cuigma, [furled. 
Solve the problem of the world ; 
Comes the great soul meek and lowly, 
With a b^m filled with ruth, 

Mounts the world’s observatory, 

Takes the telescope of Truth. 

Gazes long and gazes deeply 
On the fold of human hearts; 

Sees the herd of spirits standing 
Idle in the crowded marts ; 

Draws the world as with a magnet 
To the power of his high thought. 

As from some high hill man’s vision 
Sees the landscape ’neath him wrought. 

And he reads its sad condition 
With a deep prophetic eye ; 

But his heart is nothing daunted — 

He will yet strive manfully 
To consume the golden idols 
Molten in some heathen name, 

Bid Religion’s fane rise upward 
Like a phoenix from the flame. 

Then he mingles with the people. 
Gathered in fanatic strife. 

And unfolds them holy lessons 
In the market-place of life ; 

Lessons not of distant ages, 

Improvised with cunning art. 

But ^m volumes of the present, 
Wntten on the gptiteful heart. 


And he rends the gaudy garments 
Wrought with tinselry uncouth, 

Which enfold Religion’s tempter. 

And conceal her simple truth; 

Strives to raise the sacred altar, 

I Shunned and hastening to decay, 

I For men think to build them Babels, 

And escape another way. 

I But his toil is long and lonely, 

I Wronged, yet seeking no redress, 

I He stands alone like John the Baptist 
I Praying in the wilderness; 

I Now they scOTn him at the altar, 

! Smite upon his tearful cheek, 

I Doubting if a heaven-sent prophet 
Could so humble be and meek. 

Wag their tongues in bitter mocking. 
Murmur like the angry seas ; 

* Art thou wiser than our fathers? 

Wo'rds they would not teach like these.* 

But he turns him from their mocking. 
And forgives their ribaldry; 

For he thinks of Him who sorrowed 
Lowly in Gethsemane. 

Unsubdued, all day he toileth, 

Bowed by none of hirnian fears. 

But at night, alone, in secret, 

From his eyes drop bloody tears: 

Thus he lives and thus he labors, 
Struggling with life’s ocean wave ; 

And for him there is no slumber. 

Till he reach the silent grave. 

Like the old and stricken year, he 
Goeth down the vale of Time; 

And the winds of Life’s sad winter 
Ring his sad funereal chime ; 

Lowly on the bier he lieth. 

Borne along the crowded street. 

And men gaze on him with wonder 
That his slumber is so sweet. 

I Then they think how calm and meekly 
I Sorrow’s heavy load he bore; 

1 Then they do no more revile him, 
j For his great heart beats no more ; 

I And from pity love is kindled, 

' Love .unknown, unfelt till now, 

I For they cannot mingle hatred 
I With the death-dew on his brow. 

I And the words he taught while living 
. Seem more holy and sublime ; 

' Up they rise like dreams commissioned 
From some higher, holier clime ; 

Or like strains of earnest music 
Heard a little while ago, 

Growing softer in the distance. 

Sweeter, as the moments grow. 
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And the school-boy in his ramble 
Turns from that lone grave aside, 
Fearing to disturb the Master 
Whom in life the world denied; 

O’er his head they build vast temples. 
Telling to the passer-by 
Where the ashes of the prophet 
In their silent slumber lie. 

But the waves begin to whisper. 
Murmuring in the deep lagoon. 

And the eastern gates are opened 
For the coming of the moon! 

Like an ocean-queen she cometh 
From the chambers of the deep. 

And the little waves throng round her, 
Lifting up their heads from sleep. 

Like a nation’s shout of gladness. 

When its sovereign draweth nigh, 
Sound those lifting waves their welcomes, 
Welcomes poured exultingly; 

From afar I hear their murmur. 

Borne in whispers toward the land. 
Growing deeper, deeper dashing 
In full chorus on the strand. 

Rising like some ancient prophet 
O’er the dark and troubled world; 

Fed from light’s great fountain burning, 
When the day’s bright wings are furl’d; 
Moon! thou typest well my vision— 
Faithful image of the sun ! 

Truth shall still in nature linger 
When its source is seen by none. 

Clouds are gathered dark and heavy 
In the far-off Orient, 

Black’ning with their giant shadows 
All the starry fihnament 
O! I see thee stretching upward. 
Through the midnight, calm and bold, 
Like some old imperial city 
Budded in the days of old. 

Ruined minsters, broken arches. 

Cast their black and sullen shade, 
And the eye is weary toiling 
Down the deep’ning colonnade ; 
Through the stained cathedral windows 
Lamps are streaming clear and bright, 
And I hear the deep bells calling 
To the spirits of the night. 

And I see those lamps grow brighter, 
Burning with a purer fire; 

See the robed priest in the chancel. 

Hear the music of the choir; 

Solemn music, deep and awful, 

More than art can understand, 

Like the thunders of Mount Sinai, 

Like the writing on the sand. 


There I see them thronged together. 
All those works I longed to see ; 

All my childhood’s study gathered 
From the page of history ; 

Stands the mighty Coliseum, 

Limned in many a poet’s rhyme, 
And the Pyramids of Egypt, 

Older than recorded time. 

Structures of the middle ages, 
Notre-Dame, Cologne, Milan, 
Which like little chil^en cluster 
Round their mother, Vatican. 
Giant-like, another figure. 

Rises in that world of art. 

Virgin of celestial beauty. 

Bearing yet a lion’s heart 

’T is the Sphynx of ancient fable, 
Sphynx which moderns realize. 
Gazing sorrowfully upward 
With her deep and earnest eyes; 
And amid those olden structures 
Climbs the moon with steady pace. 
Burning brightly on the altar. 

Sadly o’er the chamel-place. 

Lingering in its silent passage, 

’Neath the deep and broken arch. 
Struggling with some mighty column, 
For they fain would stay its march ; 
Comes a siroc from the desert 
Breathing murk and poisoned air. 
And its noisome mists are thronging 
Round her pathway every where. 

But she comes still bravely upward ! 

Fears not, from no danger shrinks ; 
Struggles with the giant monster. 

With the lion of the Sphynx. 

Fought the battle—she has won it! 

Falls the vanquished heavily ; 

Won it, for she saw the virgin 
O’er her gazing earnestly. 

Upward like some great evangel 
Drawn by chains of golden links, 
Brighter for her toiling, mounts she 
From her struggle with the Sphynx; 
And those temples old have vanished. 
From their deep foundations hurled; 
Answered is the great enigma— 
Solved the riddle of the world 1 

Comes a flood of silver moonlight 
Over meadow, hill and vale. 

Like the opening of Heaven, 

To repeat its glorious tale ; 

To the rooted rock she calleth, 

And it echoes back her call. 
Speaking with the voice of nature 
From her truth-emblazoned hall. 
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Plain and mountain, hill and valley, 
Chant their strains of sweet accord. 
Like the midnight mass of millions 
Lifting up their heart to God : 

From her dream of silent slumber 
Wakes the nightingale her song. 
And the waters swell their chorus 
As the tide-wave sweeps along. 

Now I ’ll hasten to my slumber. 

For my soul its task has done. 

Lest mom find me here a watcher, 
When the hour of sleep is gone. 

I have learned a solemn lesson 

From the dark clouds and the moon. 
From th’ murmur of the waters. 
Sailing up the broad lagoon. 

Cmmbri4g«t (Matt.) 


Bitter foes will arm against thee, 
Thousand hands ^ke up the spear; 

But thy truth shall bum far brighter 
When, subdued, they disappear. 

In the silent, lone hour watching, 

Came this writing on the sky; 

Thus I read the magic riddle. 

Claiming not to prophecy. 

And my soul new strength has mthered 
From this midnight calm and still, 

Pondering on the |^and old fable 
Of the life-tree, Igdrasil ;* 

Rooted in the realms of Hela, 

Deep among the silent dead; 

Shooting far into high Heaven, 

From the sacred fountains fed. 


THE EXECUTIONER. 

A XARHATIVS op tub seventeenth CENTDP. Y in ENGLAND. 


ts TWO PAnTs: part skookp. 


Confounded by the events which I have described, and altogether 
unable to divine by what strange coincidence I had been made an 
actor in a scene, which, if not prepared for me, had been at least 
most skilfully adapted to my presence and purposes, I felt neverthe¬ 
less too.much piqued in interest and curiosity to refuse obedience to 
my mysterious monitress. The impression which I had received 
was too profound to leave room for a suspicion of treachery. I fol¬ 
lowed, therefore, as well as the darkness would permit, the instruc¬ 
tions given me, and having regained the passage, found, as I had 
supposed, that it terminated on the river. There a boat was moored 
with two oarsmen apparently waiting my arrival. Accident, it may 
be, had given their employer a more suitable agent than had been 
anticipated; but whatever the service, I now felt no disposition to 
decline it Accordingly I stepped without a word upon the boat, 
when its fastenings were immediately flung loose, and we were soon 
afloat upon the Thames. 

Our course was upward ; past the gloomy portals of the Tower, 
where Strafford had so lately expiated the duplicity of his master; 
past Whitehall where that master was so soon to atone the errors 
of a questionable life. Still we held on until London was left far 
behind, and yet I had formed no conjecture of our destination. At 
length as the day began to dawn, the boat neared the left bank of 
the river, and was finally stranded at a point which I knew to be 


* Vide Norwo Mythology. 
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not far distant from Hampton Court, where the king was then in 
custody. A person who appeared to have been waiting our approach 
on the beach, now advanced, and after sci*utinizing me with much 
interest, motioned me to follow and led the way to a small hut near 
the river-side. 

We sat down opposite one another, and the cloak, in which my 
companion had till now been closely enveloped, being thrown back, 
I at once recognised in him an aged man whom I had often seen in 
attendance upon the court; one who, in his capacity of astrologer, 
was supposed to have acquired no little influence over the mind of 
the king. Something there was in his person and manner which 
seemed well calculated to secure this ascendancy ; and I recollected 
that on his sudden and mysterious appearance in the royal circle, 
not many years before, occasion had been given to cofljectures with 
regard to his objects and origin which had never been well satisfled. 
He had succeeded equally in evading inquiry and in establishing 
the influence of which I have spoken. 

For a while the old man sat with downcast eyes, muttering to 
himself, as it seemed, in the unintelligible jargon of his science. 
But I felt it necessary to demand an explanation of the purposes to 
which an interview, unsought by myself, was intended to be made 
subservient. 

For answer the astrologer drew forth a sealed packet, and placed 
it before me. I saw at once that the seal and superscription were 
the king’s. ‘ Whether choice or chance,’ he said, ‘ have determined 
you to this entei*prise, let this be a pledge between us, a guarantee 
of mutual sincerity and devotion to a common cause. Ask not now 
from what motives I act. A destiny which has bound us to the same 
melancholy task exacts of me this seeming sacriflce of principle. 
You will give these papers as soon as practicable into the hands of 
the Lord General.’ 

The packet in effect consisted of despatches to the Queeti (who 
was then abroad) with which the astrologer had been entrusted to 
forward them secretly to their destination. They contained those 
rash confldences which furnished the last proof of the King’s insin¬ 
cerity, and were more than any other thing calculated to give a de¬ 
cisive and fatal turn to the crisis of his fortunes. In these letters he 
had freely discussed the grounds of his illusory hopes. He had 
even gone so far as to avow the mental reservations which he 
allowed himself in his negotiations with the parliament, and to 
denounce the vengeance which he eventually meditated against 
Cromwell and other popular leaders. The effect of such disclosures 
on his own fete, it was easy to foresee. All this my companion ex¬ 
plained to me in terms of such cool and calculating perfidy, as to 
satisfy me that the hapless monarch had committed his confidence 
to one who, whatever his motives, wanted neither the will nor saga¬ 
city to contrive and consummate his ruin. 

‘ You will return hither,’ he whispered, as I again set foot upon 
the boat; * there will remain much to do which can be trusted only 
to one who is resolute, sagacious and unforgetful.’ 
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The fatal despatch had wrought its effect. From the moment of 
receiving it, Cromwell had cast away every consideration of pity or 
policy embarrassed him. He sought only for 

means to crush at once and forever the hopes and intrigues of the 
royalists. He might justly indeed feel released from all obligation 
to observe faith with a party, which, even while negotiating the terms 
of compromise, stood pledged to the extreme exercise of the regal 
prerogative both in church and state. It was the misfortune of the 
king to be surrounded by advisers who consulted only their own in¬ 
terests ; it was his weakness to believe himself exempted by his 
position from the common obligations of truth and justice. 

When I next sought the neighborhood of Hampton Court, it was 
for the purpose of concerting with the astrologer the means of in¬ 
ducing the king to venture on that memorable flight, which had been 
secretly planned by Cromwell, in order to exhibit the fugitive as in¬ 
capable of reposing any real confidence in the popular party, and 
ready to break off his negotiations with the parliament as soon as 
the slightest chance of escape presented itself. Goaded to despair 
by constant intimations of treachery and assassination, knowing 
neither in whom to trust nor whither to betake himself, the wretched 
monarch fled at last with a single attendant. It was then my office 
to follow him, and by unremitting vigilance to guard against the pos¬ 
sibility of his ultimate escape. 

The flight, it is known, terminated at Carisbrooke Castle in the 
Isle of Wight. The fugitive had now furnished his enemies, as they 
charged, with the proof of faithlessness, and a pretext for investing 
him with closer restraints. Events thenceforth rapidly matured his 
ruin. The public mind, as if under the pressure of an evident ne¬ 
cessity, settled down sternly but quietly into an expectation of the 
fatal denouement. Men no longer spoke of any thing but judg¬ 
ment and death. 

The process of trial and execution, with the dignified constancy 
of the king, who seemed to regain all his paajesty to meet the fatal 
event, are matters of too familiar history to need recital. Yet even 
then, reconciled as they were to the result, men wondered by what 
hand, desperate and daring enough for such a deed, the head of an 
anointed king was destined to fall. That secret was known but to 
one or two ministers in the dreary tragedy, and even the gloomy 
^irit of Cromwell seemed pleased that at least the blood of an 
English monarch (to whose rank he felt himself already closely 
affined) was not to be polluted by the hands of a common hangman. 

Beneath the disguise which concealed my features while I waited 
on the scaffold, none could guess the feelings of despair and guilt, 
mingled with remorseless determination, by which I was even then 
tormented. I felt that with but few and unworthy exceptions, the 
eyes of all were turned upon me with unmistakeable detestation. 
Yes, standing there, as I did, by their own decree, the guiltiest or 
meanest individual of the crowd would have turned from me with 
loathing and contempt. But my purpose did not once falter. I 
kept my eyes riveted on a small portrait of lanthe, which I wore sus- 
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pended from my neck. And when the solemn preparations were 
completed, and the king bowed his head upon the block, I stooped 
down as if to adjust some portion of his dress, but in reality to place 
before his eyes this image of his victim, and to whisper in his ear 
my name and my wrongs. A shudder and stifled groan were the 
only reply. The next moment the severed head rolled upon the 
scaffold. 

The deed was done; my task was finished; henceforth there 
was neither hope nor purpose for me in this world. Thousands 
upon thousands stood around, and the universal and involuntary 
recoil from the hideous spectacle told that they were yet men. But 
for me the last tie of sympathy with my kind was forever sundered. 
With a fixed and stony gaze I looked abroad upon the vast multi¬ 
tude, hardly conscious of their existence. .But at length, two figures 
before unobserved, though they stood directly in front, seemed to 
rise out of the crowd, and gradually attracted and fixed my whole 
attention. These were the astrologer and the sorceress. Side by 
side they stood, manifestly no unconcerned spectators of the tragedy 
that had just been enacted. Yet how different their interest! The 
pale features of the woman bore an aspect of ineffable horror and 
dismay, but on those of the astrologer there was stamped an expression 
of such fiendish and triumphant malignity that, hardened as I was, 
I could scarcely meet his gaze without shrinking from an atrocity 
which seemed no longer human. 

One visit, one vigil, at the grave of my child, and I fled as I then 
supposed forever from England. To me it was of no moment to what 
party or sect my regicide hand had opened the way to ascendancy. 
Not even the Restoration could make me more effectually an exile 
than the bitterness of my own spirit, which abjured all thought of 
communion with my kind, and roost of all with those who had as¬ 
sisted in the events which had made me what I was and am. 

Not that misanthropy had obliterated all traces of human feeling 
from my heart. To distress, wherever it has crossed my path, I 
have in all my wanderings lent succor or paid the tribute of sym¬ 
pathy. In the desert I have brought relief to him who was ready 
to perish, and have shared my crust with the leper thrust forth by 
cruelty and intolerance from the gates of the populous city. In 
this I but obeyed the instinct of misery, which, when society has 
loosened all its ties upon us, often draws us more closely toward 
our sufiering fellow-man. One incident only of all this weary pil¬ 
grimage has interest in connection with my present narrative. 

It was after some years of this aimless wandering that I entered 
one evening a large city in the south of Spain. I designed only to 
provide myself with the necessary means of sustenance, for I now 
no longer sought shelter voluntarily under the roofs of men, and in 
this instance had marked out a grotto in a neighboring mountain, 
(apparently a deserted cell or hermitage,) as the place of temporary 
sojourn. While seeking what I needed I became sensible of an 
almost entire desertion of the streets; a few stragglers only seemed 
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to be hurrying as to some centre of common interest. Listlessness 
more than curiosity led my steps in the same direction, and I came 
at length upon a wide and open space, where the population of the 
city, in a tumultuous mass, was rapidly assembling. 

On another occasion I * might have turned away, for my soul had 
sickened of the excitements which most usually bring such throngs 
together; but from the exclamations of those around I gathered that 
some unfortunate female was on the point of expiating by fire the 
imputation of sorcery, and certain incidents of my own life recurred 
with an interest which drew me on to the centre of the crowd. The 
last act of my life in London, as soon as I had stripped myself of 
the garb of the executioner, had been to seek the haunts of the wo¬ 
man who through the medium of her spells had borne so strange a 
part in my career. I could not resist the impression that she held 
some secret in her hands nearly touching my destiny. The emotion 
which I had felt on first seeing her, E^nd the peculiar interest which 
she had manifested at the king’s death cooperated in fixing this im¬ 
pression on my mind. But the building in which she had exercised 
her art I had found levelled with the ground, probably in some po¬ 
pular tumult, and no trace of either herself or the astrologer had 
since crossed my path. Gradually their images had faded from my 
mind. Under what fearful circumstances were they destined to be 
revived! 

In the centre of a circle, from which guards kept back with diffi¬ 
culty the struggling crowd, stood the wretched woman, (whom I in¬ 
stantly recognized,) bound to a stake and surrounded by the mate¬ 
rials of torture and death. She alone seemed calm and self-possessed, 
her eyes averted from earth, her hands clasping a small crucifix firmly 
pressed against her bosom. The extraordinary beauty of her fea¬ 
tures, at all times so remarkable, seemed even heightened by the 
circumstances of horror with which she was environed. Already 
the torch had been applied ; the populace gave vent to their bigotry 
in shouts of savage exultation. Towerless to interfere, I turned 
with indignation and disgust from the horrid spectacle; but before 
I could extricate myself from the crowd, a cry of agony, and the 
words, ‘ My daughter! my daughter!’ in tones which no human 
heart could ever forget, drew my eyes in another direction. There 
an aged man with outstretched arms and straining eyes was vainly 
striving to force his way to the scene of that pitiless and execrable 
butchery. 

The next moment I saw that this wretched being was thrown 
down and trampled under foot. Happier indeed, as I afterward 
felt, if he had thus perished. But the impulse which urged me to 
his rescue and endued me with strength to effect it was one not 
more of compassion toward him than of indignation at the heart¬ 
less outrages to which I had been a witness. I tore him still insen¬ 
sible from the midst of the press, and with difficulty conveyed him 
to the only place of refuge in my power : the grotto which I had 
designed for my own solitary retreat. 

It was the astrologer, ray former ally, whose life I had thus been 
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instrumental in preserving for a few miserable hours. By the light 
of those fires in which his child was cruelly perishing I had distin¬ 
guished his features, and as I bent over him could scarcely refrain 
from reproaching myself for having reserved him for those tortures 
of which my own heart had had such bitter experience. But what 
followed showed that this encounter, so unexpected and apparently 
accidental, was indispensable to explain the incidents of my own 
unhappy career, as well as to illustrate the fatality by which crime 
often propagates its bitter fruits from period to period. Who can 
tell, alas ! when the wrong which he heedlessly commits shall have 
spent its force 1 Who can say to his own evil act, ‘ Thus far shall 
thy consequences reach and no farther, and here shalt thou lay down 
thy power to corrupt and afflict mankind V 

With the returning consciousness of my companion came, as I 
could perceive, a recognition of my own person. He seemed, how¬ 
ever, to regard me with a degree of pain for which I could not ac¬ 
count ; and once, \p. particular, the portrait of lanth^ having fallen 
from my bosom before his eyes, as I leant over him in the discharge 
of some necessary service, he turned from the sight with a groan, 
as from the infliction of a keen and unexpected agony. 

But he at least was not doomed to length of suffering. The in¬ 
juries which his body had sustained were unheeded, perhaps unfelt; 
but grief and remorse were busy at his heart, and nature, in so 
broken a frame, could not long sustain the conflict. Before his 
spirit departed, however, I had listened—in the still watches of the 
night, beneath the shadows of that solitary cave—to the following 
details of a life strangely complicated with my own in its misfortunes 
and its guilt. 

‘You have been the instrument,* he said, ‘of protracting my 
wretched existence, and are destined to be the repository of its se¬ 
crete ; you whom I have so deeply injured, so fatally misled. Yet 
listen patiently to an avowal, which can be no atonement, but which 
will at least divert into another and a juster channel the feelings of 
indignation and resentment by which your heart has been so long 
tortured. 

‘ I am a native of the East, and she whose relation to me you 
have already conjectured, first saw light in that fair and far-famed 
vale which stretches northward from Mount Hermon toward Da¬ 
mascus. 

‘ The spirit of traffic drew me from my native land. In minister¬ 
ing to the luxury and still more to the superstitious weaknesses of 
the Western Franks, I found the speediest road to unostentatious 
but solid wealth. The mother of Adileh having died at an early 
period, she, my only child, became fhe companion of my wander¬ 
ings. Fool that I was, to withdraw her from the jealous and holy 
seclusion in which the East enshrines its daughters, and trust her to 
that false and braggart honor of the West, which flatters woman 
with a vain idolatry only the more effectually to deceive and debase 
her! ' 

‘ Our usual residence was in the capital of Spain, where Adileh 
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dwelt in tnodest retirement, and I myself contrived to find security 
as well by the concealment as the judicious use of my acquisitions. 
It happened that we were returning thither on one occasion from 
Paris, Adileh, myself and two or three attendants, journeying in the 
simple and unpretending fashion which circumstances rendered ex¬ 
pedient, when we were overtaken on the road by a small party of 
cavaliers, better mounted, but not apparently of higher pretensions 
than ourselves. My daughter drew aside to allow them to pass, and 
I, pressing beside her, sought to protect her firom the contact and if 
possible from the notice of the party, whose free and confident mood 
was equally attested by their air and language ; yet one of them in 
passing came so near as to disarrange some portion of her dress, 
and then as if with a purpose of apology, lifted her veil for a mo¬ 
ment, so as to display to his companions a face which you will admit 
to have been beautiftil and attractive in no ordinary degree to the 
last. This incident,* said the dying man, interrupting his narrative, 

‘ will no doubt recall the time and the event to your memory.* 

He paused as if to give me space for recollection ; but it was un¬ 
necessary. I replied merely by a mute gesture of assent to the 
look of quiet i;eproach with which he seemed to regard me. 

* It was yourself,’ he resumed, ‘ who by this act of boyish indis¬ 
cretion first exposed the features of Adileh to the eye of one who 
never hesitated in hny entei*prise to which self-gratification impelled 
him. Thoughtless but trivial act! to how long a train of disasters 
has it led us both! I should have resented the affront on the spot, 
but that a cavalier, young in years but of grave and dignified de¬ 
meanor—one too to whom you seemed to yield implicit deference, 
though distinguished in nothing externally from the rest of the 
troop—advanced at the moment, and with a sharp reproof to your¬ 
self, deprecated my anger toward what he termed an act of mean¬ 
ingless levity. He even pressed upon me what I would willingly 
have declined, the protection of his party to the next town, for we 
were now passing the wild and dangerous frontier of the two king¬ 
doms. As we rode onward I ascertained that the strangers were 
Englishmen, and he to whose interference I have alluded, was fami¬ 
liarly addressed by the name of Smith. 

‘ We parted, much to my relief, at the southern base of the Py¬ 
renees, you with your companions hastening onward to Madrid, 
whither Adileh and I followed by easier stages. We arrived in ef¬ 
fect after the lapse of several days, but at the veiy gates of the city 
I was arrested by officers of the king, separated from my daughter, 
and placed without explanation in rigorous and solitary confine¬ 
ment. It was vaguely intimated to me that my offence was of a 
political nature. 

* The time is past now when the recital of these events could re¬ 
vive in my breast the feelings of alternate rage and despair to which 
I was a prey during my lonely imprisonment. To me the past with 
all its perturbations is as the stormy surface of the ocean to him 
who has sunk forever beneath its fathomless and lifeless depths. 
Instead then of dwelling on my own sufferings, let me use the few 
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moments which remain to me in relating as briefly and calmly as 
possible, what befell my ill-fated child during our separation. 

‘ Taken in charge by those who had tom us apart, she was con¬ 
veyed, in a state of mind which may easily be imagined, to a quar¬ 
ter of the city wholly unknown to her. Here she was consigned to 
the care of an elderly female, who received her with tenderness and 
lavished upon her all the attentions which her situation required. 
Although no satisfaction was afforded her with respect to the cause 
and place of my detention, yet suggestions of hope were freely ad¬ 
ministered ; and as a special source of encouragement, she was in¬ 
formed that the Prince-Royal of England had recently arrived in 
Madrid; that as a demonstration of the public joy, a multitude of 
prisoners had been liberated, and that doubtless his gracious inter¬ 
vention might be propitiated to procure the release of her father. 

‘ AVhen by such representations and the lapse of time the spirits 
of Adileh had been sufflciently calmed, a stranger, an Englishman, 
was introduced; one whom she recognized as having been of the 
party which had journeyed with us in the Pyrenees. And as this 
person readily consented to become a mediator in the affair that 
was nearest her heart, that heart was unsuspectingly opened to the 
impression which his personal graces and practised duplicity were 
otherwise calculated to produce. Shall I detail by what arts, by 
what impostures, the ruin of a forlorn and friendless girl was ef¬ 
fected 1 Even the world’s greedy ear has wearied of so trite and 
familiar a story. Enough for me to say, in vindication of her who 
has so bitterly requited her errom, that a fictitious marriage, pro¬ 
cured by pretended communications from myself, was the precursor 
of Adileh’s degradation and misery. 

‘ The consummation of this nefarious plot was followed as usual 
by indifference and neglect. It was not long before Adileh’s eyes 
were opened to the nature of the whole transaction. A proposal as 
base as it was astounding, while it confirmed her worst apprehen¬ 
sions, served to demonstrate the superior rank of the impostor and 
€he utter hopelessness of her own claims. This was nothing less 
than a requirement that she should allow herself to be transferred 
to the train of the Duchess D’Olivarez, in order to promote the 
views which this profligate foreigner had dared to form against the 
peace and purity of one of the highest ladies of the realm, the wife 
of the prime minister of Spain. 

* In confusion and dismay which for the time unseated her reason, 
Adileh fled from the presence of her betrayer and from the place 
which had witnessed her injuries. After long wandering through 
the streets of Madrid, she sunk exhausted at the door of an obscure 
building. With the tenant of this suspected habitation, an aged man 
who had given his days to the cultivation of sciences, which had 
only made him. an outcast from society, she found shelter and com¬ 
passion. It was here that I discovered her after long seeking, my 
discharge from imprisonment having taken place about this time, 
with as little apparent cause or explanation as my arrest. 

* It is true that my imprisonment was unexplained, but connected 
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with other occurrences, it had evidently been the result of the same 
agencies which had eflected the ruin of my daughter. Some interest 
then, as powerful as mischievous, had been at the root of these en¬ 
terprises. From Adileh I could learn nothing in addition to what I 
have related, but that her betrayer, the seeming author of all our 
calamities, bore the name which I have already mentioned as being 
the only one 1 had distinguished among the Englishmen who had 
accompanied us in our journey. 

* The Prince of Wales, the unfortunate Charles, was still in 
Madrid. It is well known that after having traversed France and 
Spain under an assumed name and guise, he was received at the 
latter court on the disclosure of his rank, with every mark of satis¬ 
faction and respect. The prisons were opened, he was placed on 
the right hand of the king; the Infanta, whom he had come to woo, 
was freely offered to his addresses. His will for the time seemed 
to have been substituted for the will which was at other times all- 
powerful in Spain. To him therefore it was obvious that I must 
have recourse in order to obtain redress for the wrongs inflicted by 
one of his countrymen. 

‘ It was not difficult to procure the audience; but judge of my 
surprise, judge of my consternation and dismay, when I recognized 
in the Prince himself the very individual who, under the name of 
Smith, had pressed his company upon Adileh and myself during 
our journey, and whom circumstances left me, in the blindness of 
my passion, no power of regarding as other than the high-handed 
violator of innocence and justice. 

* By his side stood the Duke of Buckingham, proud, impassive 
and imconcemed. My solitary confinement had shut me out from 
all intelligence of the character and intrigues of this profligate no¬ 
bleman ; much less was I then aware that in this ill-omened expe¬ 
dition he had borne the same name assumed by his royal companion. 
My own violence probably made explanation impossible ; but if any 
thing had been wanting to determine my convictions it was supplied 
when Buckingham, having availed himself of my confusion to ter-> 
minate the interview, followed me into the ante-room, and offered' 
me a purse of great value in the name of his master. 

‘ A violent illness, during the continuance of which the Prince 
and his favorite departed from Spain, rendered me long unconscious 
of my injuries. Recovery brought with it not the overflow of wild 
and disordered passions, but a calm and settled purpose of deliber¬ 
ate revenge. On the bed of weakness I projected the scheme, 
which was afterward canned out with inflexible constancy, and 
which events conducted to a more signal success than my widest 
wishes could then anticipate. To be near my enemy in his hours 
of weakness and confidence, to exercise despotic power over his 
credulity and his fears, to seal his mind to the convictions of truth 
his heart to the appeals of justice and humanity; and in that hour 
of sudden and unforseen fate which I determined should at last 
come, to hold him up a mark of scorn and contumely to mankind 5 
this was the refinement of vengeance which I meditated. And as 
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no means occurred so likely to invest me with this power as the re¬ 
sources of an art which, however dreaded and decried, has always 
held its sway over the human mind, and gpven its professors ready 
access to the confidence of princes, I sedulously applied myself, (as 
did Adileh likewise,) to the cultivation of magic. Astrology had 
formed indeed a portion of my Syrian patrimony, and the cell of 
our ancient host was familiar with the most mysterious processes of 
occult science. 

‘ The deep and self-confiding purpose is never precipitate. Seve¬ 
ral years elapsed before I judged the time propitious for the execu¬ 
tion of my project. At length, accompanied by Adileh, I embarked 
for England. It was the very hour when we first placed our feet 
on English ground, that fate delivered to the hand of the assassin 
one whom 1 remembered even then for his heartless insult. In 
Portsmouth, where we landed, the Duke of Buckingham had fallen 
by the poniard of Felton, and the report of his death, the first 
sounds which greeted my ear in England, seemed but the foreto¬ 
kening of fartlier and fuller satisfaction. Could my mind, darkened 
by prejudice and passion, have penetrated the truth, I might have 
accepted the event as a final if not an adequate expiation. 

* In pursuance of our plan, Adileh buried herself in the recesses 
of London. There, in the exercise of her art, she found opportu¬ 
nities of fomenting popular discontent, and of impressing the pub¬ 
lic mind with those vague anticipations of evil which so readily 
shape themselves into correspondent results. My own part was, as 
you know, enacted near the pferson of the monarch. I had found 
no difficulty in securing this position, for increasing cares and dis¬ 
tractions had opened the mind of Charles to the inffuences which 
I sought to direct against it. With what effects the correspond¬ 
ence which I took care to maintain with Adileh was attended, I 
need not relate, since, in one decisive instance, you were the instru¬ 
ment and the witness of its fatal efficiency. 

‘ At length came the hour which was to satiate our long-cherished 
revenge; to crown with success the untiring efforts of years of dis¬ 
sembled hatred; to bring to full fruition the measure of retributive 
justice, so well considered, so painfully matured. The king was 
doomed, the executioner provided, the scaffold bent beneath its 
tragic burthen. It was then—then for the first time that Adileh 
looked upon the person of the victim, and knew indeed that the 
bolt had fallen on the unoffending head ! 

* And now hearken—hearken while I have breath to tell it—to 
that part of my narrative which more nearly touches your own ca¬ 
lamity. In our blindness we have pulled down ruin on more than 
ourselves. The inquiry will probably have suggested itself to your 
mind, whether in the long course of my practices against the un¬ 
fortunate monarch, no doubt arose as to the identity of the criminal 
and the king] The purpose brooded over so long and eagerly 
doe» not easily allow its preconceptions to be disturbed : but there 
were seasons certainly, when the innate goodness which with all 
his failings marked the character of Charles, wrought powerfully 
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against my foregone conclusions. At such times I felt my purpose 
waver, and deeply implicated as I was in treasonous practices, 
would gladly have extorted the truth by whatever tests I could 
safely apply. To proceed openly and directly to such an inquiry 
would have been to hazard a discovery which was clearly incon¬ 
sistent with my general purpose. 

* During my sojourn in Oxford, and while absorbed in these con¬ 
siderations, accident (for so we term it,) offered me as I supposed 
the means I was seeking. Walking one evening in the dim and 
lonely cloisters of the University, I came suddenly on a young girl 
and her matron ; they were alone and apparently in seclusion, for 
as soon as they perceived the approach of a stranger, they rose from 
their devotions and disappeared through a neighboring door-way. 
I had long, as I believed, schooled my heart into insensibility and 
fortified my imagination against the illusions of feeling. But the 
form and features of the maiden bore to my excited mind so strange 
a resemblance to those of Adileh in her days of youth and inno¬ 
cence ; the air of mystery and seclusion with which she seemed 
environed; associations, in a word, which, however strongly felt, 
it were difficult to define, wrought so instantaneously and power¬ 
fully on my feelings that I was surprised into tears. It was the first 
tribute of the kind which I had paid to my sorrows. Not without 
apparent reason then did I assume, that if the same or a similar 
scene, with such accessories as I well knew how to adduce, could 
be displayed before the eyes of the king, some token would be given, 
some feeling manifested, by which I might once for all decide the 
doubt which embarrassed my purposes. 

* Among all its expedients, the art of divination wields none of 
more potency to rouse the imagination, the feelings or the con¬ 
science, than that by which it professes to call up the absent or the 
dead before the eyes of the votary. You have yourself, on another 
occasion, been thus made to stand face to face with these visionary 
forms, and can well recall the force and distinctness with which 
they sometimes embody themselves. Whether real or illusory, (for 
art is limited, and it behooves the most skilful at times to invoke the 
aid of other than the elementary agents,) this process, by which the 
past may be revived, and, in spectral \dsion, the images of secret 
consciousness evoked, occurred to me as the readiest means of re¬ 
solving my own doubts, by awakening in the breast of the king the 
confiision and remorse which, on the supposition of his guilt, must 
then surely betray themselves. I should succeed too in enlisting his 
conscience as an auxiliary in my plan of punishment and retribution. 

* In making the innocent girl (I need not name her,) a party to 
the scheme which I had devised, no serious harm had been designed 
or anticipated for her. But in the eager pursuit of my object, I had 
overlooked or failed to calculate the effect which might be wrought 
on a sensitive imagination by being unexpectedly made a spectator 
and actor in a scene of magic incantation startling even to the adept, 
and capable of impressing with awe and consternation the strongest 
minds. I will not recall the particulars of that fatal night. In ter- 
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ror and bewilderment lanthe made her escape from our custody. 
The sad and unlooked-for result, threatening as it did the disclosure 
and discomfiture of those machinations to which I had devoted my 
life, made it necessary for jne to direct all my activity and influence 
to your future exclusion from the royal presence. With what 
charge of disaffection and treason the mind of the king was abused 
it imports not now to relate. The violence of your deportment 
gave but too much plausibility to the charge, whatever it was, and 
the blind resentment which you subsequently indulged made you 
unconsciously the instrument and victim of a revenge as blind, in¬ 
satiate and disastrous as your own !* , 

Here the manuscript ended. Lord Stair could not but yield liis 
sympathy to his unfortunate relative, who, whatever his faults, 
seemed to have expiated them by so long a course of friendless and 
hopeless regret. The truth of the disclosures which had been made 
with regard to his own affairs left him no reason to doubt of the 
sincerity of the whole communication. He repaired, therefore, the 
morning following the interview, to the same place, intending to 
offer the outcast a refuge on his own estates. But the old man had 
departed unnoticed during the night, and no after inquiries afforded 
the least trace of his fate. 


Note. —The incident which has suggested the preceding narrative 
is given by D’Arnaud, (Delassemens de Vhomme sensible^ with unhesi¬ 
tating assurance of its truth. He relates the interview between Lord 
Stair and his ancestor, (who must have attained at the period of the 
battle of Dettingen an extraordinary though not absolutely unpa¬ 
ralleled age,) and his assertion is countenanced by the * Historical 
Sketches of Charles I.,’ where it is said, * The man in the mask 
who executed the king was no other than Lord Stair, who had 
sworn to be revenged on Charles for a supposed Injury to a female 
relative. Lord Stair, who died many years after in a garret in St. 
Martin’s Lane, confessed this on his death-bed.’ Yet after all, the 
question ‘ Who killed King Charles V though often asked at the 
time, remains unsettled ; every assertion on this subject meeting 
others no less plausible and confident. However unimportant now, 
at the Restoration it was one of no little interest. One Col. Hew¬ 
lett, at least, must have thought so, as he owed to a vague charge 
of this sort his introduction to the gallows. The revulsion of popu¬ 
lar sentiment was perhaps never more signal than in the changed 
feelings with which, some years after the execution, its instruments 
were regarded. As the public executioner was among others sus¬ 
pected of the deed, though he had the good fortune to anticipate by 
death this access of populsir repentance, * his carcass,’ we are told, 
‘ was gibbeted with great joy and hooting of the people, who pulled 
up all the nettles and weeds instead of rosemary, with which they 
strewed the ways, crying, * One of the rogues has gone to the devil, 
and we hope the rest will soon follow 1’ ’ 
voL. xxrii. 41 
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THE RIVER WAVE. 


BY YAB ftUEFBBftS OW ▼AX.LZT Ot VlRUlN’IA. 


O WHITHER away, my bonny blue wave, 

O whither away bo free ? 

* I am goin^ to hear how the wild billows rave 
Afar on the deep, deep sea !’ 

Return, gentle wavelet! before thou art lost. 

In that bitter and briny foam, 

For the ocean is dark and stormy and cold, 

And not like thine own sunny home. 

Remember the rocks whence you leaped with wild glee. 
Your birth-place you cannot forget; 

And think of the time when through the dark woods. 
You roamed with one sweet rivulet: 

O think of the lilies that stooped from the banks 
To play with your beautiful crest, 

And think of the roses that left their fair homes 
To float on your still, spotless breast 

‘ O well I remember the place of my birth. 

The bubbling hill-side fountain ; 

And how blithely I gambolled from rock to rock, 

Down the side of the lofty mountain: 

But I am tired of the woods with their dark shady bowers, 
I am tired of the lonely rill; 

And I Ve flirted my fill with the beautiful flowers. 

Though dearly I love them still.’ 

‘ I feel now my strength; I long to be free. 

The storm and the tempest to brave ! 

To mingle my foam with the foam of the sea. 

And grow to a vast mountain wave ; 

Then I *11 rise up on high and I ’ll kiss the Woe sky. 

And play with the black thunder-cloud; 

And a wreath of white foam I will wear like a crown, 

And 1 *11 sing with the tempest aloud !’ 

Farewell then, bright wave! wayward one, go thy way! 
Roll on—^but O think of the cost! 

Full soon you will moan, and for many a day. 

O’er peace and o’er purity lost: 

When the bright little fishes of silver and gold 
Shall desert your dark poisonous bourne, 

And strange sullen monsters your breast shall enfold. 

Not then would we have you return 1 

A symbol of man: he breaks through the tics 
That environ the freshness of youth. 

And heeds not the voice that would fain win him back 
To his loved ones, his homo and his truth ; 

He feels then his strength, and he longs to be free. 

The storm and the tempest to brave. 

To mingle his might in ambition’s wild sea, 

And grow to a vast mountain wave. 
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And little he recks for his parity lost, 

His soul he would risk for a name; 

To wear on his brow that wreath of light foam, 

The perishing garland of fame; 

When those virtues more precious than stiver er geld 
In his bosom shall cease to sojourn, 

And strange monster passions his breast shall enfold. 
Not then would we have him return! 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


BT PKTZn 8CUBMIL. 


* ICH hsbe gesehen, was (Ich weiss das) ieh nicht wUrde geglaubt haben aaf 3ira anAhluBfi* 

THBYUiAlfa*, TO C0Z.aBXDaB. 

* 1 have teen what 1 am certain 1 would not have believed on your telling.* 


The mirror cleared up but partially, and the images appeared 
dimly on its surface. The Gentleman in Black said * he regretted 
to state, that his ability to magnetize the glass had been somewhat 
exhausted, but if Mrs. Smith would be pleased to wait a little, he 
should soon recover his power to do so.* 

‘ Certainly,* said Mrs. Smith; ‘will you not take a glass of wine.* 

The Gentleman in Black bowed acquiescence. 

‘ Walk into the library,* said Mrs. Smith; * I think we shall find 
some there.* So saying, she led the way to the library, a large room 
opening into the saloon, and which was admirably fitted up; the 
rich carved cases of oak were filled with shelves loaded with Dooks, 
and ornamented with the busts of those whose works were living 
beneath them. 

As he entered, the Gentleman in Black stood surprised at the 
size of the room, which was lighted by lustres, and had been used 
during the evening for card-playing. On the long table in the cen¬ 
tre were some bottles of wine and goblets. After carefully scan¬ 
ning the shelves, he seated himself on one of the luxurious lounges 
near the table, and said, in a low tone, as if to himself: * Agreeable 
to nature and according to art.’ The quick ear of the lady caught 
the words, and she begged the gentleman to tell her what they 
meant. 

‘ My dear Madam,* he replied, ‘ that is a question much more 
easy to ask than to answer. I saw them for the first time on the 
sign of a shoer of horses in the metropolis. It struck me as some¬ 
what enigmatical, as applied to shoeing horses, but when applied to 
your books, it may be interpreted, ‘ The heaviest at the bottom and 
the lightest at the topwhich is as natural as the froth upon a can 
of beer. Lord Bacon has said, * The tendency of works of worth 
is to find in the flood of time which bears up only that which is 
trivial and worthless,* and which Dr. Shaw, his translator, instances 
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by the sinking of the philosophy of Democritus, while that of Plato 
still swims.* 

‘ I was not aware. Sir, that any such profound considerations lay 
hid in the remark which seemed to me at first somewhat dispara¬ 
ging ; but I presume what you say is all very true.’ 

* Where could you have found these books V inquired the Gen¬ 
tleman in Black. ‘ They stand here arrayed like contending ar¬ 
mies ; and, Madam, if they should ever fall to loggerheads, the 
battle would be more direful than the battle of books described by 
Dean Swift; for then it was for the right of property, but this would 
be W'hat Mr. Canning so much depicted as the war of opinion. 
Here,’ said he, pointing to the right side of the room, ‘ are the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Catholic Church; and here,’ going up 
to the cases, and running his hand over a series of folios and 
quartos, ‘ is the Macedonian phalanx of English divines;’ reading 
at the same time, the names of Baxter, Bunyan, Howe, Flavel, 
and other great names of the Puritans, adding, in a tone almost a 
whisper, * These were giants in their days.’ 

* My dear. Sir,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘ I do not know any of them, for 
J never opened a single volume. We had this room to furnish, and 
an agent of my husband was in Spain when some monasteries were 
suppressed, and as he was authorized to purchase books for us, he 
bought the entire library; and on his return to England, finding a 
library about to be sold of a distinguished English scholar and di¬ 
vine, he made a similar purchase, and sent them over, and they have 
been but recently received and placed on the shelves. Coming from 
such sources, I presumed that they were all most respectable and 
learned authors. They are certainly very antiquated and imposing 
in the outward appearance, and very fitting for a place in our library. 
Will you not take a glass of wine V said Mrs. Smith, going to the 
table and filling a goblet. 

* With all pleasure,’ said the Gentleman in Black, seating himself 
again ; and pouring out another goblet full of wine, he continued 
the conversation; and while he did so, he held his fingers on the 
goblet which he had filled, drawing them slowly down the sides of 
the goblet; and continuing to do so, Mrs. Smith’s attention was at¬ 
tracted to his hand, which was thin and sinewy, and his fingers sin¬ 
gularly long and slender, with nails beautifully formed, and then 
too, so very strong and long, that she could not but be sui*prised at 
their novelty, and which would have done honor to a mandarin. Af¬ 
ter having finished these manipulations, he very politely handed her 
the goblet, and taking up his own, said : ‘ Shall I have the pleasure 
of drinking a glass of wine with you V 

Mrs. Smith, though no member of a Total Abstinence Society, 
never drank wine, and was about to decline, but thinking that to do 
80 would not be courteous, carried the glass to her lips, and sipping 
it, was surprised at the exquisite flavor and bouquet of the wine ; and 
unconsciously to herself had drank nearly half of the wine, before 
she was aware of it, and then sat it down on the table. The Gen¬ 
tleman in Black begged her to finish the glass, and pushed it toward 
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her to the edge of the table ; she put forth her hand to re-set it on 
the table, and unexpectedly to herself the cup upset, at which the 
Gentleman in Black looked at her inquiringly, and with an air of 
surprise, which was equally a matter of astonishment to herself. He 
offered to refill the glass, but she positively declined, and so it was 
relinquished. She was surprised to find the effects of the wine 
were so delightfully exhilarating: all the trials and mortifications of 
the evening were lightened from her heart; she was buoyant and 
happy; and though she had never seen the Gentleman in Black 
before, she felt the most perfect and unrestrained freedom in his 
presence. 

The Gentleman in Black renewed the conversation by saying, 

‘ He had been very much gratified during the evening by meeting 
with so many of his fiiends, and somewhat amused by some of the 
incidents which had come under his observation.* 

‘Oh !* said Mrs. Smith, clapping her hands to her ears, ‘ how my 
ears bum ! I am sure I am being used up at more firesides than 
one at this very moment. How cosily my dear friends are now sit¬ 
ting by their firesides discussing all the contre-temps of this party of 
mine; and some ready to cut my acquaintance for the losses they 
have sustained ! How little of happiness there is, after all, in giving 
or going to these great crowds ; and yet how much of management 
there is in showing off fine dresses by some, and fine girls by others !* 

‘Certainly,* said the Gentleman in Black; ‘but for the motives 
presented by vanity or ambition, few would be willing to meet all 
the sacrifices and expenses incident to these routes; especially is this 
tme of ladies.* 

‘ All this is so new to me,* said Mrs. Smith, * that I may not as 
yet perfectly understand how all these motives are brought to bear; 
but in one case at least which occurred this evening I was let in be¬ 
hind the scenes, and compelled against my will, to enact a part.* 

‘ Do let me hear,* said the Gentleman in Black; ‘ for if it be a 
pleasure to talk over a party by the several guests at their firesides, 
it is no less so, certainly, at your own. It may be compared to ma¬ 
king a survey of a battle-field after the contest is over.* 

‘ Oh dear me ! I fear the sick and wounded are so many, and the 
laurels which have been so unexpectedly conferred, have come in 
so questionable a shape, that few have retired satisfied with their 
conquests; the exception to the general discontent,* continued Mrs. 
Smith, ‘ must I am sure be Mrs. Tripp and her daughter. Some 
days after my invitations were out, Mrs. Tripp*s carriage stopped at 
my door. I had met with her at the Springs last summer. She 
sent me up her card and begged to see me if possible that morning. 
Accordingly she was admitted. Had she been the friend of ten 
years standing, I could not have been greeted with more kindness 
and devotion. She had received our card, was delighted with the 
pleasure of making my acquaintance, and would have called long 
since, but had just returned to town ; had heard of me from several 
of her friends, and was sure we should hereafter be the best of fiiends. 
She looked curiously around my parlors, and begged me to show 
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my rooms, all which evidently surprised her by the costliness of 
their fitting up. Having completed her survey, and returned to our 
seats, she was profuse in her compliments at the * taste and elegance’ 
as she was pleased to say, with which my rooms were fitted up. 
She seemed to me a very bustling busy-body, who could but ill conceal 
her curiosity under the exterior of fine manners; and after saying some 
more of these agreeable nothings, she remarked, with an air of 
the greatest frankness and afiection, that * Adela and Josephine 
would certainly do themselves the pleasure of being present at my 
coming party, which she said would, (for she had been told so by every 
body,) combine all the fashion of the city. Indeed, they felt the 
greatest interest in its success; and Adela had actually been taking 
lessons every day for these last two weeks of Mons. Gilbert of some 
exquisite gems from the new opera of Rossini, of which she had 
the only copies, and which came by the last steamer; and which 
have never been sung in Babylon ; ‘ and though she does n’t say so, 
my dear Mrs. Smith, yet I am sure she will sing them, if you should 
wish her to do so ; she is such a good child ! Ah ! you must and 
will love her; she’s so perfectly naive ;* and without taking breath, 
the lady asked me, ‘ Which will be your music room, so that I may 
tell her the size of it Whereupon I showed her the room in which 
our musical friends were assembled this evening. ‘ Oh ! its just the 
thing! just the right size !’ — but coming up to me in a very win¬ 
ning way she said, ‘ Do n’t you think the drapery hurts the effect of 
the voice V I told her it did not occur to me; but that my curtains 
were up, and as they were necessary to complete the finish of the 
room, they must remain.’ ‘ Certainly, my dear; certainly, if they 
are fixtures,’ said Mrs. Tripp; ‘ but Adela is so particular; she 

has the greatest objection to any thing’- she hesitated, and 

changed the construction of her sentence by saying — * which 
looks like a show-off. You must tell her, my dear Mrs. Smith, 
that there will be no attempt of the sort made'— won’t you 1’ 

But I’m sure you will; I need not say a word more; but-’ 

She paused, and I assured her ‘ if Miss Adela would bo willing 
to sing the pieces she had spoken of, no one would listen to her 
with more pleasure than myself.’ * My dear Mrs. Smith, you are 
too kind,’ was her reply, which was said with an air so distrait 
that it was evident she was big with something she had as yet con¬ 
cealed, and which was doubtless the object and purpose of her call. 
Seeing I had nothing more to say, she opened her budget, by repeat¬ 
ing her last words : ‘ But may I make a single inquiry ] — and that 
is, have you Mr. Winterbottom on your list of invited guests 1* I 
told her ‘ I would look;’ and so we returned to bur seats once more; 
and I then drew from my cabinet my list, and told her his name was 
not included. * Pardon me, if I say to you, it would be a particular 
favor conferred upon me if you would send him a card. You know 
he is a very interesting gentleman, and has recently inherited his 
father’s estate, which I am told is very large, and designs to occupy 
the house now building on Twenty-fifth avenue — a splendid house; 
altogether he is a very attractive gentleman, and one who would be 
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missed;* and then leaning forward, she whispered as if almost 
afraid to be overheard, * He is so fond of music !* 

I ventured to ask ‘ if he was a young man, and unmarried.’ 

This somewhat embarrassed the lady, who confessed he was not 
so very young, and that he was unmarried; indeed, he was one who 
never would be ; no one had ever mistaken him for a single man ; 
‘ but you know that these gentlemep give a certain interest to all 
such parties.* 

‘ Oh certainly,* said I; ‘ I will invite Mr. Winterbottom this very 
day, and thank you for having named him to me.* 

The great object of her visit being accomplished, Mrs. Tripp, to 
show me how much she was n\y friend, did me the kindness to tell 
me of the canvass which had been made by Mrs. Van Dam and others 
to exclude me from the recherche circles of Babylon. These little 
arts she narrated with so much skill and address, that I could not at 
once discern the malice with which she was prompted, and which thus 
enabled her at any time to say to these ladies that she had told me 
of these things to my face, and so win for herself golden opinions 
in those very circles in which she held herself in a doubtful position, 
and in which she might perhaps secure her own footing the better, 
by aiding the Van Dams* and v an Tromps*, in their zealous exer¬ 
tions to save the purity of the circles of Fashionable Society from 
the unwelcome addition of such parvenus as myself and husband, 
whose success in the accumulation of wealth they held was our only 
claim to good society, and which gave good grounds for our ostra¬ 
cism. I had been told of all these things before, for ill tidings never 
need a herald, and was not therefore taken by surprise, by any ad¬ 
ditional items of intelligence narrated with so much tact by Mrs. 
Tri^. 

‘ Do think of it !* said this new-found friend of mine ; ‘ the Van 
Tromps to claim a position on the score of their family, when their 
grand-father cut candles years ago at the comer of Gold-street, in 
a little grocery he kept there.* 

‘ Out candles / my dear Madam,* I said; ‘ you are absolutely un¬ 
intelligible.* # 

‘ Why, my dear Mrs. §mith, I mean he really sold candles worth 
a half-penny each by the halves; and yet because, by some lucky 
chance, he purchased some fifty acres of land up town, and held on 
to it, they forsooth must now take it upon them to discuss the expe¬ 
diency of rewarding success in trade, by any additions to their cir¬ 
cles from the class of dry-good merchants. Is n’t it altogether past 
endurance V 

‘I told her whatever may have been the position of the Van Tromps* 
grand-father, I deemed them perfectly right in deciding for them¬ 
selves to whom they would extend the courtesies of society; a^d 
that this was a right I should exercise, and never should object to its 
application to myself.* 

‘ But, my dear Madam, this caballing and intimidation of weak 
women on all sides ! W^at do you say to that 1 You do n’t jus¬ 
tify them in all this manosuvering V 
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* By ne means,’ I replied; ‘ I deem all such conduct discourteous 
and unjust.’ 

‘ Ah ! my dear Madam, that’s what I told Adela, when Mrs. 

Van Tromp-’ Here she hesitated, and I, guessing at what was 

in her mind, quickly and in the most innocent manner, completed the 
sentence, by saying, ‘ declined sending Adela an invitation to her 
recent fancy-dress party. It was very provoking, I’m sure; and 
Madam Lefonde, the dress-maker, was very unwise to show the dress 
she was making up for Adela, and saying it was designed for her 
costume at that party.’ 

The eyes of Mrs. Tripp are naturally bright, but they now flashed 
fire, for this was a new wrinkle in her forehead. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Smith, you do not tell me so 1’ 

* Oh yes, it was all the talk in Park-avenue, and ’t was thought so 
very amusing to that clique, that the Van Tromps not only deter¬ 
mined to decline all your eflbrts to procure an invitation for Adela, 
but Katrine Van Tromp, to make the matter the more conspicuous, 
had the very dress which Adela had with so much taste and expense 
^projected, exactly copied, and wore it at that very party.’ 

‘ My dear Madam, that explains it all. I could not conceive how 
it was possible she could have hit upon a dress so like Adela’s as I 
heard it was. As to Lafonde, I will punish her for her treachery.’ 

* Oh do n’t think of it,’ I replied, in the most affectionate and sym¬ 
pathizing manner possible; ‘ you know, dear Mrs. Tripp, that in 
doing so you must confess your knowledge of this contrivance, and 
so show your pain at its success. Adela would no doubt have had 
her invitation but for the pleasure this poor triumph aflbrded the 
Van Tromps and their cliques.’ 

‘ To think of the absurdity of Katrine Van Tromp wearing a 
dress which was only graceful on a girl like Adela! 1 ’m sure she 

must have appeared supremely ridiculous.’ 

* Doubtless; but then it gave her clique during the evening so fine 
an opportunity of saying such witty speeches about wearing Adela 
(Tripp’s plumage, that this reconciled her to any incongruity she 
may have felt; but this may have not been the case, for we are never 
conscious of our own defects, you know.’ 

‘Now as a true friend, my dqar Mrs. Tripp, let me beg of you not 
to speak of this matter. Indeed it will be very wrong of you, be¬ 
cause it was told to me in confidence, and I felt myself only justified 
in speaking of this to you after all the kindness you have been 
pleased to express in the success of my party; and beside, I am 
sure the Van Tromps will be gratified to witness the pain they have 
inflicted, and this will be a new triumph over you and Adela ; so I 
would never reveal to any one your acquaintance with their man¬ 
agement. Now was not all this very amiable in me 1’ inquired 
Mrs. Smith. 

The Gentleman in Black smiled, and bowed his approbation. 
Mrs. Smith continued: 

‘ Poor Mrs. Tripp found she had for once had the coals of fire 
she prides herself upon casting about with so much adroitness, re- 
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turned into her own bosom; and unable to continue the conversa¬ 
tion without an exhibition of her feelings, and doubtless soothed by 
the success of her visit to me, she regretted her call could not be pro¬ 
longed, and took her leave, talking about Adela and music to the very 
door, and making her last curtesy, disappeared.* 

Two days since she made her appearance once more; said she 
* desired of all things for me to see her daughters,* and duly in¬ 
troduced her Adela and Josephine. You saw them this evening ] 

* Certainly,* replied the Gentleman in Black. 

‘ Do you not think them graceful and pretty V 

* They are certainly so; but to me they seemed to have manners 
‘ made up to order,* and their simplicity was far too simple to be suc¬ 
cessful.* 

* The dear girls,* said Mrs. Smith, * were very like their mother, 
excessively pleased with all they saw; told me every body waa 
thinking of my party—every one was expecting so much enjoy¬ 
ment. And all this being over, there wels that little by-play be¬ 
tween the mother and daughters, which told me their visit too had its 
ultimate design ; for which I patiently waited the denouement^ in the 
most perverse silence. 

* Dear Mrs. Smith, I told Adela she must see your beautiful rooms.* 

* They are not in a condition to be seen,* I replied quietly. 

‘ Ah ! I am so sorry ; but could we not see the music-room f* 

* If it be an object of especial wish, certainly; but you will ex¬ 
cuse its condition, for I have just received one of Erard*8 pianos* 
which was being tuned. 

‘ An Erard ! indeed ! oh ! let me see it !* said Miss Adela. 

On reaching the room, the piano was the only object of interest; 
and so eager, was Adela to hear its tones, that she begged to be per¬ 
mitted to strike its keys ; and did so, while her sister and mother 
stood anxiously by. It was evident that it was not just the thing 
they could have wished; and Adela whispered aside to her mother, 

‘ lt*s so loud and harsh !* ‘ My dear Mrs. Smith,* said the mother, 

‘ w'here is the piano you had here when I last had the pleasure of 
calling ]* 

It is removed to the manufacturer*s. * To be repaired V * No, 
to be sold.* 

All hope of having an instrument suitable for the voice of the 
gentle Adela was thus quieted. Mrs. Tripp begged Adela to gratify 
me with one single song, which the young lady, after some apparent 
hesitation, complied, and continued singing for an hour or more, so 
that I had all the advantages of a rehearsal, which, while it enabled 
me to judge of her singing powers, enabled her to form an opinion 
of the piano and of the room in which she was destined to win 
golden opinions, and which I cannoj but believe was the object of 
fiieir visit. Now of all my guests, there have been none this even¬ 
ing who have been so devoted in their attentions. No sooner was 
the supper over, than the managing mother came to ask me if we 
should not be favored with a little music from some of the lovely 
and talented amateurs who thronged my rooms; and in this she 
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seconded by some other matrons, and those useful gentlemen who 
are always on hand to draw forth their daughters upon such occa¬ 
sions, and who were earnest in saying how delightful it would be. 

I was however engaged to commence the dancing with Lieutenant 
De Roos of the Coldstream Guards, who had been presented to me 
in great form by Montmorris, as the member of some noble family 
which I now forget, and who sought me to fulfil my promise, which 
he did in a very a^eeable manner, to the great delight of the 
young ladies and their beaux, who thought nothing half so fine as a 
dance ; so, to the great regret of all lovers of music, I led the way 
to the ball-room, and could only assure Mrs. Tripp, so soon as 1 had 
set my young friends in motion, I would rejoin her, which I was 
prompt to do ; but as is usual, those who did not dance are either 
lookers-on of those who did, or had sought this room to play cards ; 
so that the saloon presented a rather thin aspect of but about fifty, 
mostly those whose dancing days were over; but bad as the pros¬ 
pect was, Mrs. Tripp renewed her earnest entreaties that I would 
ask some of our musical ladies to sing, and politely led me to seve¬ 
ral whom she said were Malibrans in private life. These sweet 
ladies, some very young and some very old, all had the usual number 
of colds and catarrhs, and there seemed but little chance of a quiet 
concert, notwithstanding all the opulence of talent, it was on all 
hands acknowledged I was in the full possession of, distributed 
among these very ladies. At length one of the young ladies, after 
having had sundry very severe and sour things whispered, as I pressed 
by her mother, agreed to commence; and then it occurred to me we 
were somewhat deficient in listeners. So, begging them to go on, I 
set off to the ball-room to enlist as many as I could find to take their 
share of the notes about to be issued, whose value, like^those of our 
banks, is rated by the circuit of their circulation. Here I met 
Wallis, who as kind as ever, promised to aid me, and some thirty 
were detached from the ball-room, which was indeed excessively 
crowded, and where not one in ten of those who wished to dance 
could hope to show off the beauty of their dresses or the graceful¬ 
ness of their steps; and yet it was a hard task to get them away. 
With these therefore I sought to make a commencement of my con¬ 
cert; and when we entered the room, the ladies were gathered In 
groups; no one of them could be induced to commence. The 
young lady I had hoped was in full voice had taken her seat at the 
piano, had raised a few faint notes, but in consequence doubtless of 
the cutting saying of her too-anxious mother, had broken down after 
a few bars, and was weeping on one of the sofas, which had a sen¬ 
sible tendency to render the other mamas more cautious in their 
movements ; so, by a sort of common consent, they all were waiting 
for my coming. I had then to find a young lady who would sing 
first. I would have gone directly to Miss Adela, but her mother had 
met me in the saloon, where she was awaiting my coming, and said 
Adela begged not to be asked to sing first, as she feared she should 
sink under the effort; and I had promised not to do so. I entreated 
a sweet girl, who certainly Ipoked musical, but she feared she ha3 
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no voice; her elder sisters urged in a quiet way their belief that she 
would find it better than she feared; but she really looked so sweetly 
disconcerted that I could not press her, and she promised by and by 
she would sing ; so I applied elsewhere. This young lady could not 
sing alone, but would sing a duett if Miss Cebra would sing with 
her; a search being made. Miss Cebra was dancing and could not 
come ; so this failed. Just then quite a rush came into the room, 
and the looks of earnest interest they manifested to see what was 
going on, made me direct my next entreaties to Miss Adela, whom I 
found standing beside a gentleman looking all of fifty; a sober, quiet 
sensible man, whose arm she held, talking to him with that sort of 
earnestness and air of unconsciousness of all that is going on around 
her, which young ladies sometimes wear as a mask to cover up their 
thoughts; so that when I addressed her with a request that she 
should favor us with some one of her operatic gems, she gave quite 
a start, and had I asked her to repeat the ten commandments, she 
would not have appeared more surprised. ‘ My dearest Madam, 
you do n’t think it possible 1 Indeed, indeed, indeed I never sing; 
only at home to my father and mother, or to one or two very parti¬ 
cular and kind friends, do 11 looking very tenderly, and appealing 
to Mr. Winterbottom. He very frigidly, as I thought, expressed his 
hopes, his wishes, that she should at once comply; saying Mrs. Smith 
must be weary of all this pleading off by those whose talents were 
so well known.’ 

I thanked him for his aid, and Adela relented and presented her 
pretty hand — it certainly was very pretty — to Mr. Winterbottom, 
and giving him a soft pressure, which did not escape my observation, 
saying at the instant to me* To please you I will try and so led 
Mr. Winterbottom, rather than being led by him, to the piano. Her 
sister Josephine had anticipated her sister, and was already seated 
on the stool to play the Accompaniment. 

‘ My dear Madam,’ said the Gentleman in Black,’ breaking in 
upon Mrs. Smith’s narrative, ‘ You should have been near me to have 
witnessed the mischief just then set on foot by Wallis.’ 

‘ Indeed ! what mischief 1 He is too amiable to do any thing 
very wicked.’ 

‘ You shall hear how it was. While you were thus occupied in 
your hopeless task of persuading those young ladies to sing, and all 
was hushed into the expectancy which you know always precedes 
earthquakes and all such unusual out-breaks in nature, and which 
have tlieir types in all such musical in-gatherings. I was standing 
with Wallis near the door, when in came Major Brownlee, with his 
usually breezy way, with that tun of a lady, who wore the blue satin 
di ess and turban; whose face would have well matched the late 
Dutchess of St. Albans. You will recollect her T 

‘ Oh yes, certainly; go on, I am all impatience.’ 

‘ Finding all hushed into perfect silence, the Major looked ama¬ 
zingly mystified ; and seeing Wallis, he came up, and in a stage 
whisper, asked, ‘What’s going on here 1’ Wallis replied, iu the 
same whisper, and with a most grave aspect, ‘ Mrs. Smith has had a 
season of prayer, and now we are about to sing !’ 
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‘ A prayer-meeting ! the devil! it*s too hot here for me !* and so 
saying, he wheeled off with the lady, who looked her astonishment, 
to spread the news in the dancing saloon; and \ was this that 
brought in the rush of inquiring faces you have just referred to.’ 

‘ I am under infinite obligations to Wallis truly,’ said Mrs. Smith, 

* and shall not forget to acknowledge them.’ ‘ The thing had its 
influence upon Adela, who doubtless attributed it to the zeal of hear¬ 
ing her voice — and a fine voice it is! Her slides I thought were 
perfect, and her trills astounding; and her throat played with a motion 
only surpassed by a Canary bird’s in the full tide of song; and when 
she came to that sweet, and dying close, I felt as if I could say, ‘ If 
music be the food of love —-sing on!’ The encore was every thing 
her mother could wish, and she had the tact to decline a farther 
effort. Her bolt had reached the mark to which her notes had 
winged it. The face of Winterbottom for once brightened. Every 
body said, ‘How beautiful!’ ‘how transcendent I’ and ‘how 
graceful I’ And I doubt not he thought ‘ What a fine voice Miss 
Adela has, and what a fine thing it will be for me to have so fine a 
lady in my fine house 1’ And on her part 8l\e may have thought 

* How gladly I would exchange my notes for yours P But whatever 
may have been the thoughts of the parties in question, the grace 
with which Adela glided away from the piano, and the modesty with 
which she received all congratulations, and the look of gentle en¬ 
treaty to Winterbottom to lead her away, was all admirable. He 
was evidently flattered, and her success doubtless induced some 
mothers to look anxiously to those kind friends I have spoken of, 
who know how to be useful at such times, and at least a dozen of 
those young ladies who had been beyond all entreaty, already began 
to look diffident, and commenced pulling at the fingers of their kid 
gloves; when to their horror, as well as my own, a gentleman led 
that everlasting cancatrice, Mrs. Offenheim, who put a new face on 
things by bursting upon us with her famous bravura. Nothing 
could have been more beautiful than the looks of interest with 
which Adela now stood forward to admire and applaud. She had 
no fears of rivalry, and then it was such an act of amiability to sug¬ 
gest one song after another, till the patience of all the pretty song¬ 
sters was worn out, and the company dispersed. Mrs. Tripp was 
truly delighted ; all that tact and contrivance could accomplish had 
been attained; and Adela and Mr. Winterbottom took leave of me 
at the same time. 

‘ But what did you think of Miss Adela’s singing V inquired Mrs. 
Smith. 

‘ It was too artificial to duit me. A lady should sing as little like 
an operatic artiste as she should dance like one, and should be as 
far from wriggling her petticoats when singing, like Madame Pico, 
as she would be of tossing them up when dancing with the abandon 
of Mademoiselle Augusta.’ 

‘ Do you think so ! I am glad to have my own impressions cor¬ 
rected by your matured judgment.' 

The Gentleman in Black, bowed his ackn6wledgment8. 
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‘ Did you dance this evening 1* inquired Mrs. Smith, in the kindest 
manner. 

‘ I never dance,* said the Gentleman in Black, ‘ owing to a slight 
defect .in my left ankle. I am like Byron, compelled to gaze on 
pleasures which I am left to envy and admire ;* but he added with 
great fervency and emphasis, ‘ I am always gratified to set others 
dancing.*' 

‘ Did you witness the Polka, as danced by those sweet girls in blue 
silks with silver-sprigs V inquired Mrs. Smith; ‘ I have really for¬ 
gotten their names, but their beauty was so distingue that their forms 
are not so soon forgotten.* 

‘ I remarked them,* replied the Gentleman in Black, ‘ and the 
dance was graceful and attractive enough, as any dance would be so 
sweetly sustained; but I do n*t think it can be permanently attrac¬ 
tive or graceful, unless the ladies will consent to wear dresses of 
the required scantiness and length. It must be confined therefore to 
fancy balls and the stage, where the suitable costumes can be worn; 
moreover, its effect depends so much on the air of coquetry and 
romping to be assumed in it, that it is but travestied as we see it 
danced in drawing-rooms.* 

‘ There is no dance,* said Mrs. Smith, ‘ like the waltz. How 
fairy-like and graceful it can be made to appear I think we saw in 
the person of Miss De Ligne, who followed me in waltzing with 
De Roos. Did you see her ]* 

‘ Yes, truly I I saw nothing but her amid all the group ; no form 
was so faultless, no movement so perfect; the features wore the 
aspect of the sweetest serenity, while her feet moved with a light¬ 
ness which, had flowers been springing beneath her, would but have 
bent their heads in homage of her loveliness !* 

* ^ly dear Sir, you must, with all the other gentlemen, have been 
entranced 1 Indeed they all seemed willing to stand and gaze, and 
no ladies were willing to adventure into the circle while she was 
waltzing. I never saw such universal homage ; rendered and won 
all unconsciously to herself. And her surprise at finding herself 
alone on the floor was so innocently expressed, and the compli¬ 
ments paid her were received too in a manner so perfectly quiet 
and maidenly, and without the slightest pretence, that I was so 
charmed with her I could not refrain from kissing her on the spot.* 

* An example, my dear Madam, which for one I would gladly 
have followed.* ‘ No doubt. Sir, and all the other gentlemen in long 
succession. That would not have been so hard a task as that which 
followed, of waltzing with those weighty ladies who next took the 
floor, tasking the sinews of the unfortunates whose hard work it 
was to heave them round. How can such figures and forms ven¬ 
ture into the giddy whirl of the waltz 1 There was Jack Musard 
ready to die of his toils in waltzing with Katrine Van Tromp !* 

* You were speaking of our long dresses,* continued Mrs.Smith; 

* do n’t you think they could be improved ]* ‘ Most certainly,* re¬ 

plied the Gentleman in Black ; ‘ by being made shorter; and they 
would be, if all had the pretty foot I see peeping out of its conceal¬ 
ment.* 
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Mrs. Smith hastily withdrew it; but soon after, as the conversa¬ 
tion proceeded, by the most natural movement in the world, again 
gave it light and air. Like all pretty ladies so endowed, she was 
unwilling it should be hid—and it was certainly worth the seeing; 
it was so slender, with an instep so high, that when walking on a 
light snow only the ball and heel made their imprint on the pavement. 

‘ It seems strange that our present fashion should ^e so enduring,’ 
said Mrs. Smith. 

‘ My dear Madam, you are little aware of the state policy which 
has led to their adoption and perpetuity,* replied the Gentleman in 
Black. 

‘State policy! What has the policy of states to do with our 
dressed ]’ 

‘ It is t^lling.cabinet secrets ; but as you desire it I will reveal to 
you some of ‘ the secrets of my prison-house 1* ’ 

‘ I be^ you will do so.* ‘ He must be a diplomat 1* thought 
Mrs. Smith. 

‘You are doubtless aware that the fashions of the first circles of 
London and Paris are determined by certain modistesy usual men, 
aided by suggestions from the leaders of the ton. Some years 
since the state of the trade of France and England became a sub¬ 
ject of absorbing interest to the cabinets of Paris and London. 
The consumption did not meet the supply; the operatives were 
clamorous for food ; they must be fed ; hoWy was a question which 
was long mooted. There was no possibility of increasing the num¬ 
ber of consumers, and the only relief was to be found in an increase 
of the goods consumed. At last an appeal was made to the mo¬ 
distes of Paris, and Lady Blessington and her Count D*Orsay came 
to their aid, and to their inventive genius and agency ladies owe 
their present fashions. It is true their first go-off was not Tound 
graceful, and bishop*s-sleeve8 were soon voted only in good taste 
when worn by the venerable lords spiritual; so they transferred 
the bishops from the sleeve to the hips, and what was lost to the 
sleeve was added to the skirt, and the bishop was required to give 
grace and flow to the drapery. I remember being at a levee at the 
president’s on new year’s day, when these first came into fashion, 
and was in company with an honest son from the far west, who 
asked me how it was that the girls on this side of the mountains had 
forms so much fuller than the girls of the west ] I initiated him 
into the secret of wearing bishops. He looked grave and seemed 
satisfied with the explanation, though like a certain parrot we read 
of, ‘ he kept up a devil of a thinking ;* when he suddenly whirled 
me round and said, ‘ Look there !* pointing to the wife of a distin¬ 
guished senator from the east, somewhat remarkable certainly for 
the excess of her fashion ; ‘ look there ! that woman has not only 
the bishop but a whole diocess on her hips !* * 

‘ Oh, you are too severe on us ladies ! I must not listen to you.* 

‘ My dear Madam,* said the Gentleman in Black, with an air of 
the utmost humility, ‘ pardon me if I have offended you, but the in¬ 
cident amused me at the time, and I hope has amused you.* 
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‘ But you were speaking of these fashions as being matters of 
state policy/ said Mrs. Smith, wishing to relieve the gentleman of 
his embarrassment and to recall the topic which had excited her 
surprise. 

‘ Yes, Madam, they have become so ; and the aristocracy of Eng¬ 
land and France are compelled, whatever may be the change of 
texture and cut, to consunie as many yards as possible in their 
fashions. The costume d la nature once adopted in France can 
never be renewed.' 

‘ Costume a la nature !* said Mrs. Smith, in a tone of surprise ; 

* that is a fashion I never before heard of.' 

* Indeed ! Well, it was one of the vagaries of the French Re¬ 
volution, and consisted of a fine flesh-colored knit silk, perfectly 
fitting the form, over which mantles of classic cut were gracefully 
worn. The ladies then looked very much like a tribe of Indian 
women from the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The wife of the 
French Minister in those days once appeared so habited at a levee 
given by Mr. Jefferson, and a good old lady who was present as¬ 
sured me that she was sure a naked woman had walked into the 
drawing-room; and the dismay she spread was as amusing to the^ 
gentlemen as it was beyond all description distressing to the ladies. 
I need not say, she made but one such exhibition of herself.' 

* Is it possible,' said Mi*s. Smith, * that any fashions more absurd 
than the present were ever worn 1' 

‘ The present I they are not ungraceful; flesh and blood are now 
in good repute, and a lady does not strive to repress what in the 
nature of things must be attractive. But I assure you it is not 
thirty years since, that our ladies sought to be as straight and as thin 
as laths.' 

‘ Dear me ! how could they accomplish this! You are romancing 

‘ No indeed. Madam, I am not; and if you will allow me to ex¬ 
plain what is so mysterious, I will tell you by what most ingenious 
process this result was to some degree attained. At night they put 
on wet sheep-skins, which were drawn tight by means of lacings ,- 
these of course shrunk as they dried during the hours of sleep, and 
made what was small before, 

* Fine by degrees and beautifully less.’ ’ 

‘ You astonish me ! I never will again complain of the present 
fashion if I have been saved from such slow martyi-dom, and which 
to me,' looking for an instant on her swelling shoulders and full 
chest, ‘ would have been as hopeless of attainment as undesirable 
when attained.' 

The Gentleman in Black sat in silence; his looks were eloquent 
of his due appreciation of beauty which no art could hide, heighten, 
or improve. Mrs. Smith, somewhat embarrassed by the silence 
which followed, rose, and taking a book from the shelf, asked the 
Gentleman in Black if he had seen the volume she handed to him, 
saying at the same time, ‘ that the author was one of her particular 
frienas, and who had favored her with his presence at her party 
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and this she did, hoping to solve the doubt in her own mind as to 
what should be the profession to which the Unknown was devoted. 
The Gentleman in Black seemed surprised to find it a volume of 
sermons ; and looked inquiringly at the lady, as though he would 
ask, ‘ Why do you hand me such a book as this V But as she made 
no other observation, and had re-seated herself, he looked over the 
volume, which he threw down on the table, saying, * he had never 
seen it before.* 

‘ You are not fond of sermons, then V 

‘ No, Madam; this is a sort of literature for which I have no es¬ 
pecial predilections.* ^ 

‘ Nor have I,* said Mrs. Smith; * and I do not know why these 
compositions should be called by so obsolete a name as sermons, 
which are usually so jejune; for these are so graceful and imagi¬ 
native that they deserve all the admiration they have received ;* and 
taking the book, she added, ‘ this last is especially beautiful.’ 

The Gentleman in Black again took the book, and read aloud 
the caption, * Voices of the Deep :* he scanned the pages, and again 
threw the book on the table, saying, ‘ Doubtless these reflections 
were only surpassed by those pious meditations written * on a De¬ 
cayed Broom-stick !* * 

‘ My dear Sir, it may be that you are worthy of being the succes¬ 
sor of Dean Swift, but I shall make but a poor Lady Berkley.* 

* Ah! well Madam, since you object to the badinage of the Dean, 
you will not object I am sure if I say that the ‘ Voices of the Deep’ 
are as fitting and as judicious a topic for the enforcement of pious 
thoughts as those I will select from so eminent and distinguished a 
philosopher and Christian as Sir Robert Boyle.* So saying, he went 
up to the book-cases and took out one of the five folios of Sir Robert 
Boyle*8 works, edition of London, 1744, and commenced examining 
its contents, as if searching for a passage. 

• My dear Sir, I am only acquainted with Sir Robert Boyle by 
his distinguished reputation, and am prepared to venerate all he 
may have written ; nothing trivial can find a place I am sure in his 
works.* 

‘ My dear Madam, I did not say there was; my remark only was 
as to the novelty of the idea of making such subjects the peg on 
which to hang religious reflections. Now let us see if Sir Robert 
has not something quite as clever as your divines of the present 
day. What do you say to this,* reading vol. 2, p. 164, ‘ ‘ Upon set¬ 
ting at ease in a coach that went very fastor this: * Upon the 
sight of a fine milk-maid singing to her cow;’ p. 184; or this: 
‘ Upon drinking out of the brim of one’s hat ;* p. 205 ; or this: 
* Upon my Lady R. R.’s fine closet V p. 216. Shall I read you a pas¬ 
sage or two, that you may see how fine ladies of the city and court of 
London amused themselves a century or two since, and what so 
grave a gentleman thought of them V 

‘ If you please,* replied Mrs. Smith. The Gentleman in Black 
read as follows : ‘ The embellishments that adorn and ennoble this 
delightful place are such, that I believe the possessor of them, as 
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welcome she is to the best of companies, scarce ever looks upon 
finer things than she can see in her closet, unless she looks into 
her glass.* * 

* Upon my word !* said Mrs. Smith, * I do believe you are making 
the book as you go on! Certainly Sir Robert never made such fine 
con^liments as you have put into his mouth.’ 

‘ Here it is,* said the Gentleman in Black, ‘ all in the fairest type,’ 
pointing to the page; ‘ but let me read you another passage, which 
shows his shrewdness and observation, and is a hint which some 
ladies of the present day would do well to adopt.’ The Gentleman 
in Black read on : * ‘ The collection is furious in its kind, and such 
as if the mistress of it were less handsome than she is, might give 
her, as well cause to be jealous of these fine things, as to be proud 
of them, since a beauty that were but ordinary could but divert a 
spectator from objects which are not so.’ * 

‘ Really,* said Mrs. Smith, * if this were to be the rule of furnish¬ 
ing our saloons, what would be the style adopted by my especial 
fHends, the Van Tromps! Indeed, I fear Sir Robert would find 
but few such closets, as he calls them, in our Babylon the Less.’ 

‘ If, Madam, there were but one, that were all your own,* replied 
the Gentleman in Black, in the most amiable manner. 

Mrs. Smith looked very sweet upon the Gentleman in Black, who 
hid his emotion by reading on: * ‘ I can readily believe that Lin- 
denmere, (the friend with whom Sir Robert is holding his imaginai^^ 
conversation,) has wit and amorousness to make him find it more 
easy to defend fair ladies than to defend himself against them.* ’ 
The gentleman, pausing, looked into the very depths of the lady’s 
lustrous eyes, which now in their turn fell before the burning glance 
and rested on her swelling bosom, in beautiful consciousness of her 
attractiveness. 

* But,’ said the Gentleman in Black, ’ here is a meditation which 
must come home * to the business and bosoms’ of the gastronomers 
of the great city of Babylon the Less.’ Turning to page 219, he 
read : ‘ Upon the Eating of Oysters.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith ; ‘ certainly he must be a real 
Jacques, who can find * sermons in stones, books in running brooks, 
and good in every thing.’ * 

* It must be confessed,’ said the Gentleman in Black, in his usual 
quiet way, ‘ there are few things more palatable than the oysters 
which Florence serves up in the shell, with the usual condiments of 
ground cracker, cream and butter.’ 

‘ Pray what does Sir Robert say of eating oysters 1 He has 
opened upon a subject unusually rich.’ 

‘ Sir Robert, it seems, has a great abhorrence of the eating of 
oysters raw. He does not think it less barbarous to eat raw flesh 
than raw oysters, and he would class that most lovely and simple- 
hearted of all wise men, Isaac Walton, with cannibals ; for he, you 
no doubt will recollect, recommends us, in the eating of oysters, 
having carefully coaxed them to the opening of their shells, * to 
tickle them to death with our teeth /* But I will read you what Sir 
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Robert says of eating oysters raw : ‘ This is a practice, not only of 
the rude vulgar, but of the politest and nicest of persons among us, 
such as physicians, divines, and even ladies, who scruple not to de¬ 
stroy oysters alive, and kill them, not with their hands or teeth, but 
with their stomachs ! where, for aught we know, they begin to be 
digested before they make an end of dying 1* ’ 

‘ Really this is an excess of sympathy,* said Mrs. Smith; ‘ I won¬ 
der the.subject has never been taken up and considered by the ‘ So¬ 
ciety for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals.* Sir Folwell 
Buxton should not overlook this class in his attempts to right the 
wrongs of the wretched.* 

‘ Here* the excellent phiTosopher,* continued the Gentleman in 
Black, ‘ goes on to contrast the brutishness of cannibals with the 
refined society of his day ; but I fear it may not please you to 
hear it.* 

‘ Oh ! do not ask me to believe any thing Sir Robert Boyle has 
written can offend me ; that would be an excess of refinement 
which I should deem it doubtful taste to entertain.* 

‘ With your permission then I will read on: * As the highest de¬ 
gree of brutishness, our travellers mention the practice of the Sol- 
davians, at the Cape of Good Hope, who not only eat raw meat, 
but if they be hungry, the entrails and all of their cattle. I will not 
answer that I know several among us, (and soipe^fair ladies too,) 
that to prevent the scurvy or the gout, do worse things; nor 
that women do themselves often take parmacitti inwardly, though 
the Latin name (spermaceti) sufficiently declares what excretion of 
a whale it is believed to be; nor that, under the name of Album 
Graecum, a vile excrement is commonly given to patients of all sorts 
and qualities, against sore throats : nor will I mention that in Hol¬ 
land it is usual, as I have seen myself, to mingle sheep*s ordure with 
their cheeses, only to give them a color and a relish. But I will ra¬ 
ther demand how much less we do ourselves than what we abomi¬ 
nate in savages, when we devour oysters whole ; nay, when not for 
our physic, but only for delicacies, our courtiers and ladies them¬ 
selves are wont to make a sauce for their lobsters of that green 
stuff, which is indeed their ordure. And to these I could add other 
examples-* 

Here Mrs. Smith leaned forward and put her pretty hand upon 
the page, and exclaimed : ‘ This is worse than ‘ Ofila on Poisons,' 
or Accuni's * Death in the Pot' Heavens ! how happy it is for us 
that our pharmacoepia is purged of such horrid remedies !* 

* Is it ]’ said the Gentleman in Black. 

‘ I hope so; but be it as it may with others, I am determined 
myself to take only the globules of the Homeopathist. If I am to 
swallow nauseous medicines, they shall be in infinitesimal doses.* 

‘ Ah! here are reflections,* exclaimed the Gentleman in Black, 
(p. 225,) ‘ which promise something attractive : ‘ Upon the Shop of 
an ugly painter well stored with pictures of handsome ladies.* 
Shall I read V 

* Indeed,* said the lady, * you have so surprised me that I am 
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doubtful if it be safe for me to hear any more from so very quaint 
not to say so queer a writer. We ladies have suffered so severely 
in the matter of the oysters, that I am afraid to trust his pencil, lest 
his portraitures of those handsome ladies have more of shadow than 
light in them.* 

‘ My dear Madam, I think,’ casting his eyes down the page, ‘ you 
may risk a sentence or two, at least ;* and so saying, he read on : 
‘ ‘ Here is a deceitful shop of beauty —— *' 

‘ Stop !’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith; ‘ and is this your promising com¬ 
mencement V 

‘ Ah, do not be so ready to condemn ! —let me proceedso he 
read on: * where many that come but to wonder, meet vdth love ; 
and even when they buy not what they like, pay their hearts for it.’ 

‘Now that is very prettily said for so old a gentleman! Pray 
go on.’ 

The Gentleman in Black bowed and read on : “ The shop being 
so well furnished that beauty seems here to have assumed all the 
variety of features and complexions she can be dressed in, and so 
exquisitely to have fitted all gazers wkh proportionate and attrac¬ 
tive objects, that nothing but an absolute incapability of love is here 
able to protect them from that passion, which not to resent among 
so many inspiring wonders, were one. If in these faces these ori¬ 
ginals equal the transcripts; if art have not flattered nature, and 
attempted more to instruct than to imitate her; and if the painter 
have not elected rather to have his pieces liked, than like, here are 
apologies for love, that not only pardons, but proselytes.’ ’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Mrs. Smith, * I forgive the old gentleman for all 
his discourteousness in the matter of the oysters, and would seal his 
pardon with a kiss if he were but here.’ 

Now I must say to my lady readers, it is very provoking for them 
to say such things of old men and dead men when living ones are 
so near them ; and so thought the Gentleman in Black. 

‘ And what will you confer on the gentleman who has made you 
acquainted with so many graceful compliments ]’ 

The lady shook her head, and the Gentleman in Black relieved 
her of his implied request by reading on : ‘ I must add, that there 
are more suns than oney whose brightnessy even by reflectioriy can dazzle ; 
there are princesses more illustrious for the blood that lightens in 
their cheeks than for that which runs in their veins, and who, like 
victorious monarchs, can conquer at a distance and captivate by 
proxy.’ ’ 

The Gentleman in Black looked tenderly at the lady, closed the 
book with a sigh, and replaced it on the shelf. 


FRIENDS; FROM THE FRENCH. 

Like meloiiB, in life’s adverse hour. 

Are friends in whom we would confide; 
Of fifty, all but one are sour, 

And that we cut before’t is tried! 
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SONG. 


Ain: 'WBXK WB WENT OUT ▲ OIPSTINO.* 


Thou hast a voice, young maiden fair, like one I used to hear, 

Whose well-remembered dulcet tones fell on my heart and ear. 

Like music’s breathings soft and sweet, and grateful to the mind. 

Or like a breeze o’er summer flowers, that leaves a charm behind; 
Then speak again, dear Emily ! and be it yes or no, 

’T will seem the voice 1 used to love, * a long time ago.’ 

And then, thou hast the grace and air of one yet still more dear, 
Who, at thy age, gave heart and hand to me for life’s career; 

Whose beauty, genius, faith, and love, and truth unfaltering too, 
Were all mine own through happy years, then faded from my view; 
And while enshrined in memory, these gifts’t was bliss to know. 
Thou wakest dreams of pleasures passed, * a long time ago.’ 

Then * Blessings on thee, gentle maid!’ shall be my fervent prayer; 
May’st thou of love, and hope, and joy, possess unfailing share ! 

Thy life, now just an opening flower, oh! may no timeless frost 
E’er nip its beauty or its bloom, or find its fragrance lost! 

^ And thou wilt be to me a friend — say, shall it not be so ? 

Recalling scenes beloved and lost, * a long time ago.’ 

Richmond-Hai, Ontario Co.,N, Y. ^artok f 


PLAYING ON ONE STRING. 

Musical critics affect a contempt for artists who court popular 
applause, in imitation of Paganini, by playing on one string. But 
all great men have been one-string performers ; and it was by this 
method alone that the great maestro gained his fame and fortune. 
In no other manner can the world be prevailed upon to shell-out its 
praises and pennies. The keen-eyed world is very justly suspi¬ 
cious of the prodigy who beats a drum with his elbows while his 
hands are engaged with a pair of cymbals, and his lips discoursing 
with a pandean pipe. Too many cooks are not more certain to spoil 
the broth than too many broths to spoil the cook. The admirable 
Crichton has had the reputation oi being a many-stringed per¬ 
former, but as he left no evidence of his greatness behind him, we 
have always suspected him of being little better than an admirable 
humbug. The world has yet to see the genius who excels in two 
things. The division of labor began in the beginning : Tubal Cain 
was a worker in brass, but his brother was a musician. They per¬ 
ceived in those early days that life was short, though it was some¬ 
thing longer than at present, a few hundred years or so; and dis¬ 
covered the necessity of every man confining himself to one busi¬ 
ness. They saw that dates and figs never grew on the same tree, 
and wisely inferred that the human plant was intended to bear but 
one kind of fruit. One of the surest indications of a small genius 
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is an aptness for every thing. Jacks-of-all-trades are proverbially 
good at none. People who are every thing in * one revolving moon,* 
remain nothings all their lives. 

There is a division of genius as of labor. The fails accompli of 
the moral world form a piece of mosaic, but the fails of which it is 
composed are jewels by themselves, not worthless bits of color 
which are only valuable when set. Unless a character will shine by 
itself it is not worth setting in the great mosaic work of history. 
There are no vari-colored jewels. The diamond, the ruby, the eme¬ 
rald, each has a hue of its own. But stones of lesser value are 
parti-colored. There are some seeming exceptions to this rule; 
Michel Angelo, Da Vinci, Go^ithe, Sheridan and Scott. But these 
are only seeming exceptions; they were emphatically one-string 
performers. Leonardo Da Vinci came the nearest to a many-string 
player of any man in history. But in spite of his music and mathe¬ 
matics, the world knows him only as the painter of the Last Supper 
and of the Logos. Michel Angelo was nothing as an artist (don’t 
be alarmed!) in the sense in which Titian and Phidias were artists. 
He had tremendous thoughts, and he employed the plastic arts to 
give them expression, as Dante would have done if he had not been 
gifted with the greater faculty of language. A sentence of Dante or 
Milton will produce as stupendous an image as Saint Peters. They 
worked in words, but Michel worked in stone and plaster. The 
two capacities of expression have never yet been greatly held by the 
same individual. Moore said of Sheridan, ‘ He touched every string 
of the lyre and was master of all,* or something to that effect. But 
he was master of none, and only clever on one. It is not easy to 
say from which he drew the loudest sound. The mocking-bird can 
imitate the notes of all other fowls, but he has no music of his own ; 
his genius lies in mimicry, not in music. The great Newton said 
there was no such thing as genius; labor did all. But he was care¬ 
ful to attempt nothing for which his genius did not qualify him. He 
discovered the centre of gravity with ease, but he might have la¬ 
bored his life-time without discovering the centre of wit, which his 
contemporary Swift did without labor. Those philosophers who 
believe in Newton’s saying, should attempt to play like De Meyer 
or plead like Webster. Probably they will say they could if they 
should try; as the clowm said he did n’t know whether he could play 
on the violin as he had never tried. 

There is no universality of genius; all men have an appointed 
use, and the great cause of distress in the world arises from men not 
being put to their proper employment. Social laws make mongrels 
of men. If every one had his appointed place, life would be like a 
‘ roundelay that’s sweetly played in tune.’ Two of a trade would 
then always agree, and we should have one proverb less. Men ex¬ 
actly adapted to their employments are now so rare that when one is 
found he is reckoned a prodigy. It requires a boulevcrscment to pro¬ 
duce a batch of heroes, because when society is shaken up men 
naturally fall into their right places. The three great revolutions 
brought out Cromwell, Washington and Napoleon. But for the 
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shaking up in France, what a host of immortals would have remained 
in the obscurity of coopers* shops and cafes, and instead of having 
statues erected in their honor, would have been buried without the 
compliment of a head-stone ! The chance of a man being bom into 
the situation which he is best qualified to fill is one to a million. 
Genius sometimes breaks his shackles, but it is melancholy to think 
of the mute Miltons of whom we have never heard. Poverty is 
not the only bar to distinction; on the contrary, men of rank gene¬ 
rally rise from the ranks. The poor are without restraint; they may 
rise if they can ; but the rich have generally the dead weight of a 
pre-determined occupation tied to their heels. It is often a mis¬ 
fortune to be bom in what are called fortunate circumstances. The 
road to min generally lies through the demesnes of a rich father. 
If there have been Giffords confined in a stall, there have also been 
cobblers cribbed in colleges. Many an inglorious wearer of a 
crown might have been respected as the wearer of an aprop. 
Louis XVI. would have made an excellent pastry cook, and George 
the Fourth, instead of being despised as a king, might have won 
universal respect as a barber. President — but *t is too soon to talk 
of presidents. We are surprised at seeing a man do a variety of 
things, but we are not instructed. Versatility is but a synonyme for 
mediocrity. One art is enough for one life. By doing one thing 
with constancy and affection we inevitably do it well, provided it 
be the one thing which we most desire to do. Men are slaves who 
labor in an ungenial sphere, though they eat their own wages, but 
Plautus was a freeman when he wrote comedies, though his master 
took his hire. Authors are sometimes admonished, particularly in 
this country, where men are pretty certain to starve by authorship, to 
secure some certain means of subsistence before venturing in dieir 
‘dreadful trade.* But why authors should be advised in this way 
more than other men is not easily discovered. Those who embark in 
literature with such precautions, will be very certain of needing 
some other reward than their authoi*8hip will bring them. A physi¬ 
cian who should think of securing an income by preaching, that he 
might the more safely practice in his profession, would be about as 
likely to meet with success as an author who should commence bu¬ 
siness as a jobber to enable him to compose a history or a poem. 
Let the jobber stick to his merchandise and the author to his books ; 
they will both do better for being kept apart. The majority of man¬ 
kind have healthy bodies and sound minds, and are supposed to be 
capable of any thing. They stay where they are put, and only aim 
to make themselves comfoitable ; if they are behind a counter it is 
well; if in the pulpif or at the bar, it is all the same. They die and 
make no sign, and leave the world as they found it. They are not 
performers on one string, nor indeed, performers at all. What do they 
perform 1 They are the people, not individuals. Sometimes half a 
dozen of them are swallowed up under one short name, as Brown and 
Co.; three or four of the same family are often deemed of so little 
consequence as individuals that they designate themselves simply 
Jones Brothers, or Smith and Sons; or collateral branches of the same 
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family my be included under the firm of Cripps and Nephews. 
Then we encounter a string of them who wish to preserve their in¬ 
dividuality and tie their names together after this fashion: Wilkins, 
Tomkins and Watkins. But what Wilkins'? what Tomkins and 
Watkins 1 Nobody can tell. Again we meet with a near approach 
to an individual.^ Two men find it convenient to make a union of 
forces, but one of them wishes to preserve his identity, so he calls 
himself P. Q,. Davis and Winkle. In a little time and even P. Q. 
Davis will be lost in the mass, and there will be nothing left of him 
but his virtues which will be heard of for the first time by the stone¬ 
cutter. 

Shakspeare was a player on one string; ah! and what a per¬ 
former ! Dryden, like Sheridan, touched every string of the lyre, 
and was hardly master of one. He wrote forty odd plays, not one 
of which is either acted or played at this day. The late Stuart 
Newton used to tell an amusing story about one of his pupils whose 
father had an ambition that he should become an artist. ,The boy 
had worked dismally enough for a week with his chalk, when the 
painter found him in tears; on being asked the cause of his grief, 
the victim of misdirected ambition replied, * I do n’t want to be a 
hartist; I wants to be a butcher!’ Fortunately for this young 
hopeful he had fallen into merciful hands; and now, instead of be¬ 
ing a miserable spoiler of canvass, he may be a happy retailer of 
joints in Clare market. He may be an alderman; an honor which 
no artist has ever attained to, though many butchers have ; it being 
an universal rule in municipal affairs, that the lowest employments 
produce the best legislators and magistrates. 

Men fritter away their lives with us in attempting to do every 
thing, and therefore we have produced fewer great men in propor¬ 
tion to our population than any other civilized people. The major¬ 
ity of our prominent politicians come from the slave states; they 
nearly monopolize the highest national offices, and that part of the 
country has become a nursery for statesmen, because it is there 
alone that they make a profession of politics. They have nothing 
else to do, or nothing that they choose to do ; and at the North we 
become more familiar with the names of Southern representatives 
from their continual repetition in the newspapers, than we ever do 
with our own, who rarely^ go to Washington a second time. At 
the North men are elected representatives by accident; at the 
South it is diflerent; there they play on one string and find their 
account in it. Nobody can aftbrd to twang on one chord, or blow 
one note long, here. The lawyer is writing sermons, the divine is 
preaching politics, the merchant is delivering lectures, the artist has 
turned philosopher, the mechanic is talking about agriculture, the 
jobber speculating in real estate, and the farmer dabbling in stocks 
instead of improving his stock. Every body must become ac¬ 
quainted with every other body’s business. This all happens from 
people engaging in business with their hands alone, as some people 
marry and then try for a divorce, and not with their hearts. 

Hazlitt wrote an essay on the ignorance of the learned, which 
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sounds paradoxical. But the learned always must be ignorant on 
subjects which they do not perfectly understand. It is the smatterer 
only who knows a little of every thing—is well instructed in no¬ 
thing. Nobody need be ashamed of his ignorance ; in truth, igno¬ 
rance is highly creditable, provided always that one knows something 
thoroughly. But it is the prevailing fashion in society for every 
body to resemble a ‘ Conversations Lexicon,* one of those pestifer¬ 
ous inventions for promoting shallowness among mankind, and be 
always ready to go off like a revolving rifle.' 

Men who take their degrees at colleges are often reproached by 
your many-string performers with knowing nothing but book-learn¬ 
ing, which is generally true enough; but then what they do know 
they know well, and so they contrive to gather a good many of the 
honors which the world bestows upon its favorites. 

There seems to be a fear among us that something or other in 
the gi’eat plan of our economy will be neglected ; and men are con¬ 
tinually busying themselves about other people’s affairs, to the mani¬ 
fest disadvantage of their own. But it is very certain that among 
our twenty millions there are people enough to attend to every de¬ 
partment, and the true way to discharge one’s public duty is to see 
that one thing is well done. The banker may confine himself to 
his desk in perfect security that the butcher and baker will furnish 
his food if they are only let alone ; the artist may stick to his studio 
and the cobbler to his last without any fears for the future; the 
farmer and the tailor will see that there is no lack of food and rai¬ 
ment. The greatest famine ever known in France was when the 
National Convention undertook to supply the people with bread; 
and they have just abandoned the com laws in England because 
they found that taking such especial care to supply the people with 
food had brought them to a state of starvation. Take no heed of 
what others are doing, but be sure to do something yourself; then 
you may grow like the lilies of the valley, and be as well cared for. 

I knew a merchant a few years since who was in continual tribu¬ 
lation about public affairs, who used to spend a good many hours 
in writing essays, which he would sign ‘ Humanitas,* or ‘ Philo*- 
something, and send to a morning paper, which had the cruel cour¬ 
tesy to print them. Public affairs continued as usual, but his private 
affairs soon got into a dreadful condition,^ and he failed, and began 
to talk about his misfortunes. But his great misfortune was at¬ 
tempting to play on more than one string. 

It is really refreshing to mix with very humble people who earn 
their living by practising one art exclusively ; what they know they 
know so purely, and can communicate their knowledge so clearly. 
Crispin, who sticks to his last, is an admirable critic compared with 
some multifarious geniuses who stick at nothing. A statesman of 
some note, who has filled an important diplomatic office, in his out¬ 
set in life kept a small school in a rural district in Pennsylvania, 
where he fell in love with a daughter of the village barber, and pro¬ 
posed to marry her. The girl’s mother flared up at the proposal, 
and flatly refused her consent. Her fnends thinking that the School- 
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master’s occupation, which has never been held in very high esteem 
in the Key-stone State, was the cause of her opposition, remonstrated 
with her and said, ‘ Who knows but the schoolmaster will be a mer¬ 
chant one of these days ]’ ‘ Oh, it is n’t that,’ replied the worthy 

lady ; * I could get over his profession, but he is such a fool!’ And 
a fool he was to her, and by continuing to be a fool he got to be an 
ambassador. 

Macaulay says, that to become a great poet you must first be¬ 
come a little child; which-is contrary to the popular opinion, it be¬ 
ing thought requisite even for a very small poet to be a monster of 
erudition. But the critic is right; only he might have said, that to 
be gi*eat in any thing you must be a little child, single-minded and 
pure-hearted ; or in other words, a performer on one string. Poets 
in the * cotton trade and sugar line* are very doubtful hybrids ; their 
credit is as bad on ’change as on Parnassus. 

There are many striking instances on record of success achieved 
by one-string players of very feeble powers. We read not long 
since, in the obital comer of a newspaper, the account of a person’s 
decease who was spoken of as ‘ an eminent and well known thea¬ 
trical wig maker.’ There are few persons who could have looked 
for fame while making theatrical wigs. But here was a gentleman 
who, by constancy and ‘ strict attention to business,’ had become 
‘ eminent and well-known.’ Perhaps he had made investments in 
stocks, and owned a crimson pew in some fashionable Gothic church. 
Arkwright, again, not finding his tonsorial duties to his mind, ve^y 
properly left off making wigs and took to making machinery ; and 
by sticking to that business, gained a fortune and a title, and a place 
among the immortals. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of success crowning the 
efforts of a very humble pursuit was that of Boswell, who immbr- 
talized himself as a toady. He confined his whole soul to one 
string, and never forgot himself for the space of half a second. He 
stuck to his one string with a devotedness worthy—we were going 
to say of a better object — but it was well enough ; by sticking to 
it he made it an object to him. Macaulay, who said so sensible a 
thing just now about poets, wrote an ill-natured review-article to 
prove him a fool for his pains. But Boswell knew perfectly well 
what he was doing, and he defended his foolishness with the elo¬ 
quence of a man * terribly in earnest,’ as they say. Mr. Macaulay 
certainly forgot this passage in the Hebridean tour, when he wrote 
his searching review of Mr. Croker: 

‘ My fellow traveller and I, (Johnson J talked of going to Sweden,’ 
says Boswell; ‘ and while we were settling our plan I expressed a 
pleasure in the prospect of seeing the king. Johnson said: ‘ I doubt, 
oir, if he woula speak to us.’ (Mark the modesty of Ursus Major, 
who never thought of the king, because he wa^a king himself and not a 
toady.) Col. Macleod said : ‘I am sure Mr. Boswell would speak 
to him. ( Of course he would ; H was his business.) Here let me add,’ 
continues the immortal toady, ‘ a short defence of that propensity 
(toadying") in my disposition to which this gentleman alluded. It 
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has procured me much happiness. I hope it does not deserve so 
hard a name as forwardness or impudence. If I know myself, it is 
nothing more than an eagerness to share the society of men distin¬ 
guished either by their rank or their talents, and a diligence to attain 
what I desire. If a man is praised for seeking knowledge, though 
mountains and seas are in his way, may he not be pardoned whose 
ardor in the pursuit of the same object leads him to encounter diffi¬ 
culties as great Of course he may be pardoned and praised too. 
This passage lets a flood of light upon the mysterious meanness of 
Boswell’s character. He was a toady upon heroic principles. He 
played on his one string with a prophetic eye to the renown of his 
performance. 

‘ Act well your part’ is superfluous advice ; you will be sure to 
act your part well if it is your part. All the danger lies in attempt¬ 
ing to act a part which belongs to another. 

Haket Franco. 


mignon’s song. 

TSANSLATZD FBOOf THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


BT AKNA BLACmWaT.!.. 


KNow’gT thou the land wherein the citron blows, 
*Neath dusky leaf the golden orange glows; 

A gentle wind from the blue heaven breathes. 
The myrtle still and high the laurel wreathes ? 
Kuow’st thou it well ? 

O there ! O there ! 
Would I with thee, O my beloved ! repair. 


tr. 

Know’st thou the house ? its roof the pillars bear, 
There shines the hall, the chamber glimmers there. 
And marble-figures stand and look on me ; 

* What have they done, thou poor child! unto thee V 
Know^st thou it well ? 

O there ! O there! 

Might I with thee, protector mine! repair. 


zxx. 

KnoVst thou the mountain and its bridge of cloud ? 
There seeks the mule the path that vapors shroud ; 
In hollows lErk the serpent’s ancient brood, 

There falls the rock, and over it the flood: 

Know’st thou it well! 

O there ! — for there 
Goeth our way — Father! let us repair! 
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THE CHAIN OP^THE POE. 

There’s a name on the page of our country’s proud story, 
Accursed where the hearth-fires of liberty glow ; 

’T is the name of the traitor who to gold yielding glory, 
Would have given our land to the chain of her foe. 

The grandsire grasps sternly the brave sword he weareth. 
While bright in his eye gleams the patriot flame ; 

And the child shrinks appalled at the sound when he heareth 
The name in our history written in shame. 

And the mother folds closer the babe she’s caressing, 

And breathes o’er its young head a prayer soft and low, 

To the Being who gave to her people a blessing, 

Who delivered her sons from the chain of the foe. 

Oh ! fals 9 to its trust, and the proud soil that bore us. 

Was the heart that could doom us to bondage again ; 

But we fought for our homes, and a just God was o’er us. 

To save us from Tyranny’s scourge and her chain. 

Would ye ask who for gold bartered country and glory. 

Who, base, would have yielded our land to her foe ? 

It is Arnold the Traitor ! accursed in story. 

Wherever the hearth-fires of liberty glow ! 

iVoc-FwIt, March, 1846. / ^ 
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I AWOKE very early in the morning, notwithstanding the fatigue of 
the previous day. I lay^ior some time in a dreamy reverie, revolving 
every incident which had occurred to me since I entered the High¬ 
lands. Then my thoughts strayed back to Warwickshire, to my 
home in ‘ Merry England and a chill came over my spirits when I 
thought how far I had wandered, and where I was. I asked myself 
what had brought me hither; a youth, little acquainted with the 
world, making a tour of pleasure to this wild and almost inaccessi¬ 
ble region; how strange the conceit — how singular the motive ! 
And then that same pale-faced Destiny which so often haunted me, 
whispered that something should come to pass in this island which 
would tell heavily upon my future ; what it was, I dared not surmise. 
Was I then at the wished-for spot 1 Was the hour so soon at hand ? 
My mind rallied under these exciting thoughts, and not caring for 
longer repose, I rose, leaving Hubert still sleeping, repeating as I 
arranged my dress the words of Prospero: 

* Now does my project gather to a head : 

My charms crack not; roy spirits obey; and time 
Goea upright with hii carriage. How *a the day f* 
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As I had no ‘ dainty Ariel’ to answer my question, I stepped 
boldly out to see for myself. The morning had just dawned, and 
the rays of light emerging from the east were fast extending over 
the horizon. None of the inhabitants of the village were as yet 
visible ; so I stood upon the lofty Hirta solitary and alone ! I walked 
at first toward the sea, keeping to the south of where we had 
landed. Here I had a good view of the whole north-eastern part 
of St. Kilda. How grand, how terribly impressive, was the scene ! 
On all sides, so far as my view extended, the island was girt about 
with an immense perpendicular breast-work of solid rock, to look 
down whose toppling height the head swam, and the brain grew 
dizzy. Defying storm and wind and ocean, ages upon ages it had 
stood a representative of earth; an outer sentinel, successfully re¬ 
sisting the enemy; casting back triumphantly the weaves which 
sought to overwhelm it, and defying the utmost furj" of the tempest! • 
During every change of season, day and night, while its inhabitants 
slumbered, and wliile they were awake, the towering cliffs of Hirta 
stood unshaken and immoveable ! 

After suiweying for a time this impressive scene, I turned back to 
the village. My first impulse was to call Hubert, and propose to him 
an immediate exploration of the whole island ; on second thoughts 
I determined to go by myself. I had got from the steward a gene¬ 
ral idea of the different localities, and as the island was but some 
three miles long, and only two broad, I had little fear of losing my¬ 
self. Taking therefore a full survey, and ascertaining as near as I 
could the points of compass, I took my course nearly west, as the 
prospect was more inviting in that direction, and appeared less ol.>- 
Btructed by hills, which in some parts of St. Kilda rose to an immense 
height. 

Proceeding about a mile, I encountered one of these elevations, 
which by dint of extra exertion I soon passed, and descended from 
the other side into a most delightful valley, and found myself with¬ 
in half a mile of the ocean. I followed^a small winding rivulet 
which flowed through the valley until it emptied itself into the sea. 
Here the soil was most exuberant; the ground was covered with an 
almost infinite variety of the richest plants, including the white and red 
clover, the daisy, crowfoot and dandelion, and plantains of every sort. 

I was surprised to find a spot of so much beauty w'here I had ex¬ 
pected to see only rude and uncultivated hills, or bleak rocks and 
waste ground. I stood near the edge of the shore, for where the 
stream fell into the sea there was some appearance of a landing- 
place; indeed the steward had told me that on the north-west part 
of the island there was a spot where the inhabitants, when forced to 
so dangerous an experiment, made shift to put in, and I believed 
from his description that this was the place. So much how’^ever w'as 
I enchanted by the exquisite beauty of the little valley through 
which I had strayed, that I fumed away from the bold and magnifi¬ 
cent view of rocks and ocean to gaze upon it; and so abstracted 
did I become in my contemplation, that I did not notice that a boat 
had in the mean time approached the shore, and w'as attempting to 
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land. Not caring to be seen by those on board, I stepped aside and 
took a position where I could have a fair view of them, without 
being observed. There were but three persons in the boat, two of 
whom managed the craft while the third steered. From the dis¬ 
tance Eft w'hich I stood, they did not appear to be inhabitants of St. 
Kilda, and apparently they were not fishermen. 

As the boat approached the shore, it was hid from view by some 
rocks which were in this way brought between me and it. I still 
kept my position, and awaited the issue of w’hat now looked very 
likely to turn out an adventure. After several minutes I perceived 
two of the party clambering up a steep ledge, some distance below 
me ; and on reaching the top, proceed in an opposite direction from 
where I was standing, and consequently not in a way to gain the 
village. My curiosity was now fully aroused ; so I followed slowly 
after, carefully keeping out of sight, yet endeavoring not to lose 
track of my men. I kept on in this way for some five minutes, 
when they disappeared behind the cleft of a huge rock, and I saw 
them no more. I walked cautiously on till 1 passed the rock in 
question, but found no one ; I still persevered, but without discover¬ 
ing any one, and was on the point of giving up the chase, when I 
noticed a small grotto, partially in ruins, the walls and part of the 
roof of which were still standing, so as to afford sufficient protec¬ 
tion from storm and bad weather. Through an aperture on the 
side toward me, I beheld the figures of two or more persons, but 
could not decide whether they were those I had previously seen. 
I stole cautiously up till I reached the grotto, and looked in. I saw 
tw'o persons; the one whose face was toward me was a beautiful 
girl, apparently about nineteen ; she was engaged in eaniest con¬ 
versation with a man, whose countenance I could not see. The 
girl w^as considerably above the medium height; she wore a Span¬ 
ish mantilla, richly ornamented, wdiich w'as thrown entirely back, 
displaying a face of great beauty; very dark, deep, passionate 
eyes, and a mouth expressive both of intellect and voluptuousness. 
Her hair, wdiich w^as black, was parted plain across her forehead, 
and exquisitely braided and secured behind by a ring and arrow of 
gold. The man—but I need not describe him, for as he turned par¬ 
tially round I saw his side-face, and perceived that it was — Vautrey / 

I stood petrified with astonishment. I could not believe the evi¬ 
dence of my own senses. I began to think I was dreaming, and 
that I might presently aw^ake and find myself u])on the bed in the 
minister’s dw^elling. But no; this could be no illusion. I could 
not mistake; the scene before me was real; and at the risk of be¬ 
ing discovered, I leaned forward to get a better view of the parties ; 
as I did so, these words met ray ear: 

‘ Remeinher^ County this is the last time /’ 

* Unless, Signora, you can be persuaded to change your mind,' 
was the reply of Vautrey, in a tone so soft and so insinuating that 
I scarcely recognized it. 

‘ Never, so help me Heaven!’ exclaimed the girl, impetuously ; 
* I cannot, do not, will not love you ; and you shall no longer per- 
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secute me ! What if my father knew of these meetings 1 What if 
he knew that you had come hither after what he has so fearfully 
sworn V 

* What if he didi' interrupted Vautrey, in his natural sneering 
tone ; ‘ what if he did? Is the Wcedallah my keeper V 

‘ Enough !* returned the girl, with dignity ; ‘ enough ! such a tone 
and such an answer best become you. We part,* she added, as 
she turned to leave the grotto, ‘ never to meet again in this way.* 

* Not thus, not thus !* replied Vautrey, in a soft, insinuating tone; 

‘ you must not, you cannot leave me thus ! Remember what we 
have been to each other. Have you forgotten the season spent in 
Genoa 1 Do you never think of Naples!* 

* Never without a shudder, Vautrey,* replied the girl, for the first 
time calling the Count by name ; ‘ and it is despicable in you now 
to allude to the past. Away ! I despise you !* 

A bitter exclamation escaped the Count at this retort. He raised 
his finger in a menacing attitude : ‘ Leila,’ said he, * though a wo¬ 
man, you may provoke my vengeance. Beware !* 

K woman derides your vengeance. Count, even while you threaten 
it!’ said the maiden, scornfully ; and so saying, she turned again to 
depart. I stepped hastily back in order to escape observation; but 
as 1 turned, I met a pair of wild, sharp-looking, piercing black eyes 
glaring intently upon me from behind a thick clump of low bushes, 
with a gaze so fixed, that it seemed to belong to some spirit of dark¬ 
ness. As may be supposed, at the first sight of this unlooked-for 
apparition, my blood ran cold; a shudder came over me, but I was 
not daunted, although completely sui^rised and shocked. It was 
evident that I had been noticed; yet I was determined to be cool. 
Keeping my eye therefore boldly on this strange being, I slowly 
made good my retreat. The savage, as I took him to be, moved 
not, stirred not, till I was about disappearing, when he made a sig¬ 
nificant gesture toward the grotto, nodded his head, and waved his 
hand impatiently, as if to hasten me away. I did not need such 
a hint, but making what speed I could, I turned back the way I c^me, 
nor did I slacken my pace until I came in sight of the village. 

At the door of the minister’s dwelling I met Hubert, who ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Thank God, St Leger, you are safe! Pray tell me 
where you have been, and what has happened to you 1 I missed 
you when I first woke; we have inquired at every house, or rather 
hovel; have searched at the landing-place, and every where else, 
and I had begun to be seriously alarmed. Now, cousin William, 
this was unfair to steal away from me, and take the first survey 
alone! But confess, confess; something ha^ happened, I know. 
What have you seen ! Come, out with it !* 

* I have seen Vautrey!* said I, slowly; and thereupon I related 
to Hubert minutely all that had occurred that morniug. I had de¬ 
termined to do this, although I was first tempted to keep the mat¬ 
ter to myself; but I thought it was not treating my cousin with the 
ingenuousness he deseiv’ed. Hubert looked very serious for a mo¬ 
ment ; then his boyish love of adventure got the better of every 
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other feeling, and he clapped his hands together with delight: 
‘Now for something that ’s worth the chase!' cried he; ‘now, 
Count Vaiitrey, have a care ! We are no longer at Glencoe. 
Three in the boat!—we will match them! Christie is a host, of 
himself, and the two boys he has with him are no cowards. Yes, I 
was right; Vautrey is—yes, he m— the Devil! No embodiment, 
but very Satan ! Come, St. Leger, here's a compact for you : the 
girl is yours, by right of discovery ; beside, you have got ar clue to 
that ever-to-be-remembered Wcedallah, which strengthens your 
title. But Vautrey, mark me, is mine^ and you are not to interfere 
with me there P 

‘You meditate no violence, Hubert!’ I replied, alarmed by his 
emphatic tone. 

‘I am a Moncrieff!’ replied my cousin, proudly, ‘ and can do no 
dishonor to my name. Is that not enough r 

‘ It is,’ was my response ; ‘ there shall be, as there ever has been, 
confidence between us.’ 

‘ We have said it,’ cried Hubert; * and now let us break our fast, 
for I have waited for you, and am hungry enough to devour a Solan 
goose alive. First let us satisfy our hunger, and then, come Vau¬ 
trey, Wcedallah, Circe, Syren, Caliban and the foul fiend !’ 


OHAPTSA pourtssk. 

I MUST go back a little, to resume the history of my inner life. 
Bear with me, reader, who may have become more or less interest¬ 
ed in the incidents of the last few chapters. Recollect our com¬ 
pact when, declining to part company with me, as I advised you 
many pages back, you ran the risk of suffering the penalty of a dull 
companionship, if you should not be able to sympathize in my feel¬ 
ings. Once more I give you an opportunity to say ‘ Adieu !’—once 
more I say, expect nothing but facts. ^ 

When Glenfinglas was struck down by Vautrey, my whole moral 
nature was strongly affected. Fearfully impressed by the malig¬ 
nant passions manifested by the latter, my soul instinctively sought 
refuge in God its Creator. Like an inexperienced child which 
has strayed for the first time out of sight of its parent, enjoying 
from its novelty every thing within its observation; till, frightened 
by some untoward occurrence, it runs hurrying back, oppressed and 
terrified, desiring only to be secure in those loved arms, never again 
to wander away; so it was with me: I poured out my heart unto 
God afresh ; I prayed and was comforted. How happy was I in 
forming new resolutions for the conduct of my future ! Earnestly 
did I pray to be guided aright; earnestly supplicate not to be aban¬ 
doned to temptation. For a few days I enjoyed a serene peace of 
mind; then something like ennui began to take the place of it; then 
my old heart-pangs slowly returned, leaving their leaden load in 
the very centre of my young heart. Then I sought relief in my 
Bible and in prayer in vain; and, then again I ceased to pray, seek¬ 
ing to cheer my spirits in a thousand exciting ways. The voyage 
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to St. Kilda had broken in so completely upon my former habits, 
both physical and mental, that good appeared likely to grow out,of 
it. Yet I had no opportunity in such a voyage for reflection. But 
I did think sometimes. There were occasional texts of Scripture 
which would for weeks be ever present to my mind, and which in 
spite of me 1 could not help almost constantly repeating. I dis¬ 
tinctly remember the following to have been among the number: 

* O Ephraim, what shall 1 do unto thee ? 

O Judah, what shall I do unto thee ? 

For your goodness is as a morning cloud, 

And as the early dew it goeth away.’ 

* And the last state of tliat man is worse than the first.* 

These solemn passages of scripture were at that time always in 
my mind. They stood out in my imagination like the hand-writing 
upon the wall. I felt condemned ; my former terrors revived ; my 
soul was in darkness. I found myself suddenly thrown back to my 
old ground. I had travelled through so many mental changes only 
to find myself again at the starting-place. In the mean time I began 
to understand the world something better. I saw pleasure and en¬ 
joyment in it. Sin, as did Satan, to be sure came also; but there 
was gratification nevertheless. I now felt the seductive influence of 
the god of this world creeping slowly upon me. It was as yet only 
a foretaste of what I was to experience, but the poison had begun 
to work. The fiend Vautrey had roused strange feelings in my bo¬ 
som. I hated him and despised him; but with all that, I enWed 
him. Yes, I envied him his knowledge of the wmrld; of life, and 
for all that he had seen and experienced. Beside, my soul longed 
for gratification, and I envied him for what he had enjoyed. So 
strictly had I dealt with myself that it seemed as if sinning ‘ with a 
high hand’ would act upon my nature as a moral alterative, and prove 
of healthful influence. Like the convalescent who has been confined 
for weeks tQ a low diet, and who hankers for high-seasoned, rich- 
flavored food, even so I ycanied after the flesh-pots of Egypt, long¬ 
ing ‘ to roll sin as a pleasant morsel under my tongue.’ Alas 1 what 
had become of all my good resolutions; my enlarged plans for be¬ 
nevolent action ; my earnest desires to benefit my kind ; ray rules 
for self-improvement ? How strangely vanished ! How suddenly 
forgotten ! 

‘ How is the gold become dim ! 

How is the mopt fine gold changed !* 

was the lamentation of the prophet, and bitterly did I afterward 
take it up ! Bear in mind that I am inditing this history several 
years subsequent to these events. I speak of what I was, ju.st as the 
result proved me to have been ; but I do not wish it to be understood 
that I came to an open avowed resolution to commit or to live in sin ; 
such nevertheless was my private secret conclusion, kept secret et^en 
from myself; for the Arch Enemy, when he would most successfully 
enslave the soul, teaches his followers to adopt the Christian rule : 

* Let not thy IcU hand know what thy right hand doeth.’ 
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Now that all has come to pass, I can write understandingly. As I 
have before said, I write for the young; for those whose sympathies 
are not yet quite destroyed. Hearken then, O youth ! to my appeal. 
Read and reflect upon my history, and pray God it may prove to thee 
an instructive lesson ; and may that lesson not have come too late ! 

Thus much at present of my inner life. It may appear incon¬ 
sistent with what I write of my external. But again I repeat, the 
record is true. 


OBAPTXR rirTXBS. , 

After we had breakfasted, Hubert and myself sat down to a pro¬ 
tracted conference, rendered necessary, as we thought, by the report 
I had made of the extraordinary occurrences of die morning. In 
this conference we discussed matters of high importance. We had 
certainly many difiicult questions to pass upon. In the first place, 
who could that beautiful girl be ] What had sent her to this remote 
spot ] Who was her protector ] Then, what had she to do with 
Vautrey ? what was Vautrey doing here 'I and who and how many 
were in his company ? Such were the points canvassed over and 
over by us, but about which we could come to no satisfactory con¬ 
clusion. I told Hubert frankly why I had been so inquisitive about 
the word ‘ Woedallah,* and we both agreed that the package of Aunt 
Alice might prove of much assistance to us. In the mean time we 
undertook to get all possible information from the missionary and 
the inhabitants of the island. Christie also was to be put on the scent, 
and his two followers if necessary; and thus the campaign com¬ 
menced. 

We spent p^ of the day in the company of the worthy Mr. 
David Cantyre, whose hospitality had been so freely tendered us, and 
who did all in his power to render our visit agreeable. From him 
we received a minute account of the island and its inhabitants, 
which would have afforded me at any other time abundant source 
of entertainment; but after the exciting events of the morning, I 
found it difficult to fix my attention upon any thing else. I forbore 
to question the minister about that which I most desired to know, 
until I had gained farther upon his intimacy. To this end I asked 
him about his own personal history; and, in order to draw him out, 
ventured to express my wonder that he should have consented to 
bury himself in such a remote spot, cut off from alf intercourse with 
the world, and enjoying nothing like refined society, or the pleasant 
intercourse of friends. To this the minister replied, that no sacri¬ 
fice was too great which the cause of Christ demanded ; and that 
in the performance of his simple duties he derived a sweet satisfac¬ 
tion which to him was beyond all price. He then recounted much 
of his past life, gave an account of his first landing at St. Kilda, and 
of what he had done and hoped to do among the inhabitants. Al¬ 
together, the minister was a man to be loved and respected. And 
the contemplation of such a character might, under other circum¬ 
stances, have conveyed to my mind most salutary impressions; but 
now nothing could ^vert me from the pursuit in which I was em- 
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barked; and I do believe that nothing, not even the fear of ever¬ 
lasting perdition, would have forced me to abandon it. Hubert in 
the mean while had conferred with old Christie, and Christie had 
promised very soon to give us all the information we desired. His 
opinion was, that Vautrey, had taken possession of some one of the 
small rocky islands near St. Kilda, perhaps Boreray or Soay. He 
was told that a strange boat had been seen for two or three 
weeks past hovering about the island, and it was at first supposed 
when we landed that it belonged to us. Hubert communicated 
nothing farther to Christie, except his desire for immediate informa¬ 
tion ; and in such a case where, as the faithful old follower believed, 
the honor of his young master was at stake, to hear was to obey. 
The next day Hubert and myself set out on a tour of observation. 
We visited some of the prominent localities of the island. We 
climbed together the lofty Conagra, which rises with fearful abrupt¬ 
ness from the head of the bay to a height of nearly six thousand feet, 
commanding from its summit a view of over one hundred and fifty 
miles in extent. From thence we took a survey of the entire coast. 
There was nothing which could be called a harbor belonging to the 
island, and but two places where it was even possible to land; the 
first was near the village, and the other at the spot where I had seen 
Vautrey put in. The island was full of little cells or grottos, like 
the one before mentioned, which were evidently of great antiquity; 
at least we could learn nothing of their origin, for none of the in¬ 
habitants could give us any information about them ; and Mr. David 
Cantyre, to his praise be it spoken, (in view of what I suffered from 
Mr. Alexander McLeod) was no antiquarian. In making bur cir¬ 
cuit, we came to the place of my previous adven^ire: we looked 
about over rock and valley, and into every secret nook, in hopes to 
discover something — we cared but little what — to throw light upon 
the strange scene I had witnessed. But our labors were fruitless. 
The grotto where Vautrey and the maiden had parted, was deserted, 
and nothing within betrayed that it was ever the trysting-place of 
lovers. We were both disappointed, and in consequence began to 
feel the fatigues of the day more sensibly. The route to the village 
would complete the circuit we desired to make; so we returned 
home, wearied to be sure, but not discouraged. Full of resolution 
and youthful ardor, we retired J:o rest, determined on the morrow to 
continue the search. 


OHAPTaR BiXTaaif. 

What a wonderful impression had Leila, (yes, that was the 
name Vautrey had pronounced) — made upon my heart! Never 
had I beheld so beautiful a creature; never before witnessed such 
grace, such exquisite perfection, such incomparable charms. I 
remembered with singular minuteness every look, and every expres¬ 
sion, every feature and every lineament of her face; and the more I 
thought of her, the more impatient I became to solve the mystery. 
A young maiden, dressed in a style becoming the most refined so¬ 
ciety, alone in St. Kilda ] Impossible ! Again, she was known to 
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Vautrey, and the Count had intimated in what he said to her that 
tljey had formerly been friends : how my blood boiled at the thought! 
But it was very evident they were friends no longer. The more my 
mind dwelt upon this strange enigma, the more excited I became, 
until I resolved to speculate no farther, but await the result of our 
investigation. Hubert was up betimes the next morning and roused 
me. His determination to find Vautrey was after all occasioned, as 
I believed, more from a natural desire to solve the mystery of his 
presence at St. Kilda, than from any feeling of revenge for the old 
affront. Indeed, what to a youth of eighteen could be more exciting 
than an undertaking of this sort 1 As Hubert had waived all inte¬ 
rest in the beautiful Unknown, (not having beheld her, he could do 
so as I thought much more readily,) we made an equitable division 
of our labors, he undertaking with the aid of his followers to find 
Vautrey, ‘dead or alive,* as he expressed it, and I agreeing,by no 
means unwillingly, to discover the ‘ fair maiden of the grotto.’ 
Leaving my cousin to his plans, I set out once more to visit the de¬ 
lightful valley, which the minister told me bore the name of the 
‘ Female Warrior’s Glen,’ from an amazon very famous in the tra¬ 
ditions of the island. I was resolved this time to be thorough in 
my search, for I was sure that there must be a habitation of some 
sort near at hand. Nor did the result prove me mistaken; for after 
traversing the valley in every possible direction, I went around a 
small ledge of rocks, which were apparently so near the coast that 
it had not occurred to me that there could be any considerable space 
beyond. I was much surprised therefore to discover a miniature 
valley or glen, remarkably beautiful, in the centre of which stood a 
small stone building. 

This picturesque little spot was presented so suddenly to my 
view, that I stopped short in amazement, and was for a few moments 
lost in admiration of its beauty. Presently I beheld a man come 
from the hut, for it was little else, and leisurely advance a few steps, 
as if to take the air. Whether he saw me or not I could not tell; 
at any rate, he took no notice whatever of my being present. Ob¬ 
serving him closely, I perceived that the individual was a man past 
the prime of life, perhaps fifty years of age ; he was of middling 
stature, of rather spare habit of body, having a bold, prominent, but 
narrow forehead, thinly covered with light brown hair. What was 
remarkable, he was dressed with scrupulous exactness, and in every 
respect after the English style, and his garments were made in the 
fashion of the then present season. My resolution was soon taken ; 
I resolved to accost the stranger. Walking toward him, I did what 
I could to attract his notice, but to no purpose ; the stranger’s eyes 
were turned in every direction but toward me. It was not till I 
had come close upon him, that he recognized my presence. Beg¬ 
ging his pardon for the interruption, I asked him the nearest route 
to the village. 

‘ On your honor, young man,’ said the stranger, ‘ have you lost 
your way, or has an idle curiosity brought you hither V 

‘ Neither,’ returned I, boldly; * but-’ 
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‘ Pass on then, pass on ! and annoy me not with the sight of my 
own kind. It is burthen enough to endure myself. Pass on, pass 
on ! molest me no farther !* exclaimed the stranger, waving his 
hand as he spoke. 

‘ I will not pass on,’ said I, roused by his tone, ‘ till I have said 
what I have to say to you.* 

‘ What sends you here V interrupted the stranger, pettishly. 

‘ Destiny /* returned I. 

* Pestiny !* muttered the other ; and then continuing, as if to him¬ 
self : ‘ To hear the world prate of destiny, as if destiny were a god 
to direct and control; ‘ destiny’ forsooth ! why, destiny is what u' 
Then turning to me, he added, ‘ You rave, young man !* 

1 now narrowly examined the speaker. His appearance indi¬ 
cated the misanthrope; not the misanthrope by nature, but one 
who had been soured with the world, perhaps from good cause ; 
one who might have endured the ‘ slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune’ until "there was no sensibility left in his bosom ; no, nothing 
but hate ! I looked once more at thb clear sharp outline of fore¬ 
head, boldly developed, (though narrow,) the deep-set, expressive 
gray eyes, the dignified though slightly petulent air; and in all I 
saw—shall I say it ] — some strange, mysterious resemblance to— 
myself! I paused—I trembled; I resolved on one more trial: 

‘ In the name of all that you hold sacred, tell me,* I exclaimed, ‘ are 
you called the Woedallah ]* 

‘ There is nothing I do hold sacred, young man,* answered the 
stranger; * you adjure me in vain ! But if it will satisfy you to 
learn the fact, so that you will then leave me and pass on your way, 
I answer that I am called the Woedallah !’ 

‘ Stay one moment, and I have done,’ I exclaimed, perceiving 
that this singular man was returning to his dwelling; ‘ stay one sin¬ 
gle moment!’—and drawing forth the little package with which Aunt 
Alice had entrusted me, I handed it to him without speaking, and 
awaited the effect it might produce. He took the parcel, examined 
the superscription without emotion, and proceeded to open it. 
When he beheld the ring, his countenance changed, first to deep 
red, then to deadly pale ; his whole frame was convulsed, his limbs 
trembled, his lips quivered; he was evidently laboring under some 
agonizing emotion ; but he recovered somewhat, and proceeded to 
read what was written. This done, he turned and looked at me 
with a gaze so earnest and so penetrating that I almost shrunk from 
it. As he looked, I thought I discovered a tear start in his eye ; his 
countenance changed to an expression of deep melancholy : point¬ 
ing toward the door of his dwelling, he said to me, in a low, indis¬ 
tinct tone, * Enter f* 

I obeyed his direction, and on going in, found myself in a small, 
neatly-furnished apartment, in which w^as, among other articles, a 
well filled book-case, over which were suspended a musket and 
small-arms, a sw’ord and several daggers. There w^as no one in 
the room : of this I took care to assure myself when I first entered ; 
and despite the excitement of the moment, I felt disappointed. My 
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host pointed to a chair, and I sat down; he also took a seat beside 
me, and examined my countenance with searching scrutiny. As 
there was not the slightest appearance of impertinent inquisitive¬ 
ness in his manner, I remained perfectly quiet, resolving that I 
would not be the first to break silence. 

‘ It is even so !* exclaimed he, at length, as if communing with 
himself; ‘it is even so; my eyes again behold a St. Leger; one 
of my own flesh and blood is before me ; and although I have for¬ 
sworn all, ay, every thing upon the earth, and all above and all he- 
low, yet since the race began, has never a St. Leger met a St. Leger 
face to face unacknowledged or uncared for, nor ever shall I But 
oh 1 why came you hither V 

As this interrogatory seemed addressed to me, I replied : ‘ Why I 
came I know not, nor can I give any satisfactory reason. I was about 
to spend some time in the Highlands, and as I was leaving War¬ 
wickshire, Aunt Alice put in my hands the package you now have. 
I have told you all.’ 

‘Warwickshire!’ exclaimed my kinsman ; ‘beautiful, lovely War¬ 
wickshire ! its gentle Avon, its enchanting landscapes ! Accursed 
be they,’ muttered he, in a lower tone, ‘ now and forever! Did you 
leave all these, and to come here 

‘ I did leave all these, and to come here,* was my calm reply. I 
was about to add something farther, when the door of the adjoining 
apartment opened, and the beautiful Leila stood upon the threshold ! 


MOONLIGHT ON THE RIVER. 


BT JOHN U. RI1»TN. 


Before ob the River \a flowing. 

In the soft balmy silence of Nipht, 

And o’er it the young Moon is throwing 
The beams of her quivering light. 

Now in shadow the waters nin darkling. 
Where the hill rises high o’er the plain ; 
But soon they are dancing and sparkling 
In the light of her glory again. 

XX. 

And what though the breezes bring o’er her 
Deep clouds of a lowering hue, • 
That spread their dark curtain before her, 
And hide her sweet face from our view ? 
Oh ! ne’er at her absence repining, 
Though shadows and gloom may abound, 
Behind them we know she is shining, 

By the silver that fringes them round. 

BwrUngUm, (VUJ January 25,184«. 


Our River of Life is thus flowing 

Thro’ a world overshadowed with night, 
And, evermore over it glowing. 

From above shines a soft blessed light 
Though sometimes the waters run darkling, 
Wiiile a shadow rests over the soul; 
Soon again in its cheerfulness sparkling, 
To Eternity’s ocean they roll. 

rr. 

And what tho’ our Lord should bring o’er us 
The deep clouds of sorrow and wo. 
Should hang his thick curtain before us. 
And onward in darkness we go? 

Oh ! ne’er at our trials repining, 

Though anguish and gloom may abound. 
Behind them we know He is shining, 

By the love-light that circles them round. 
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CotTNT JtJLlAN; OR, THK LasT Day« oP THE GoTH. A Historical Romance. By the author of 

* Guy Rivers,’ ‘ The YemaBsee,’ etc. Baltimore : Wicliau Taylor and Company. New-York: 

William Taylor. ^ ' 

We have read a scrap of criticism somewhere, about something, by somebody, all 
of which we have forgotten now, excepting the Critic’s opinion of the author of * Count 
Julian,’ who was pronounced * the most successful of American novelists.’ This was 
probably true, as regarded the opinion of the critic himself, but very far from true as 
regarded that of the rest of the public. Individual opinion is of no more importance 
in atTairs of this sort, than the precise relation which it may bear to the entire amount 
of opinion upon the same subject Cobbett could see nothing in Suakspeark to 
admire, and if the world were composed of Cobbetts, there would be nothing admira¬ 
ble in him. But there were subjects upon wliich Cobbett’s opinion would be of 
greater value than that of any other man. A small magazine ‘ critic-ling* a short time 
since called Carlyle * an ass ;* and the author of ‘Count Julian,’ in a long review of 
the writings of Corneuus Matthews, declared, not as a matter opinion, but as a 
fact, that we had as as yet produced no humorous writer in this country. He could 
not have been ignorant of the existence of Washington Irving, an acknowledged clas¬ 
sic in humorous literature ; but he was right and honest in giving his opinion as he did, 
for it enabled his readers to put a just value upon his opinion, which ho pronounced in 
an ex-cathedra manner, as though he were writing in the easy-chair of Rabelais. 
But we do Mr. Simms an injustice: he did, we believe, say that the United States had 
produced one humorous writer; a southern gentleman whom he named. A writer in 
the ‘ Democratic Review,’ commenting upon American humor, gave a list of two or 
three dozen of acknowledged humorous writera, but differed with Mr. Simms respecting 
the southern humorist, whom he had never read; and he was justified perhaps in 
assuming that the writer referred to was no humorist, since it was very clear that any 
body who was humorous to Mr. Simms could be so to nobody else. While opinions 
are forming, every body may contribute to the mass, without reproach ; but when the 
conglomerated opinions of the world have taken a well-defined shape, the man is a 
dunce who thinks to produce a change in their form, and an ass for allowing the worid 
to know that he is a dunce ; and precisely of this character was the besotted driveller 
who calleA Carlyle an ass; not because he entertained such an opinion of the illus¬ 
trious author, but because he had not sense enough to keep it to himself. We are not 
in favor of any individual bowing his neck to the despotism of public opinion, and 
giving up the integrity of his own emotions. This would be flying to a still more 
objectionable extreme; but let him keep his emotions to himself when they differ 
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from the rest of the world, and have the modesty to think that he is less likely to be 
right than that all the rest of the world should be wrong. It would be quite as ludic- 
rous for a deaf man to despise music, as it was for the blind courtier to fall into an 
ecstacy of delight at the beauty of a fish which he could n’t see, when it was brought 
to the emperor for his admiration. 

Novelists, poets, composers, and all other authors whose productions appeal to the 
feelings, may snap their fingers at critics and reviewers, for they can neither be writ¬ 
ten up nor written down. The public may be persuaded to adopt a false religion, or a 
false theory in political economy, as they have been often; but all the reviewers in 
Edinburgh and Westminster could not induce them to read a dull novel or to remem¬ 
ber prosy poetry. The popularity of a novel is the only reliable test of its merit, and 
the opinion of a publisher on such a subject is worth more than the united judgments 
of Macauley and Jeffrey. It argues very ill for Mr. Simms, as a * popular novelist,* 
that he is continually changing his publisher. It is a very suspicious sign for any au¬ 
thor to come out from ClifF-street and end in Ann-street. The villanously dishonest 
law of copy-right existing in this country not only puts every honestly-inclined citi¬ 
zen to the blush, but it places tlie authors of the country in a degraded position which 
the authors of no other country ever occupied ; and it is probable that many of those 
who are now compelled to skulk in suspicious quarters, would under honest laws be 
housed like monarchs. But an author who has the good luck to secure good quar¬ 
ters in the outset, must be deficient in the metal which commands success, if he be 
not able to keep them. There have been a good many original novels published in 
this country, but Mr.CoopER is the only author who can justly be called a * popular 
American novelist' A novel-writer who adds no new characters to fictitious history 
cannot be called popular. It is his province to create characters, and if he fails to do 
this, he fails utterly, though he may produce two or three romances yearly, like Mr. 
James, or a dozen in as many years, like Mr. Simms. Irving and Cooper are the only 
authors among us who have succeeded in adding to the population of the imagination. 
Not one of Mr. Simms’ people is known by name. He and Mr. James make use of 
the same materials; their characters, or rather their descriptions of character, seem 
to be borrowed firom each other. The * chiselled lips,’ * rich dark hair’ clustering in 
ringlets over high foreheads, ‘ dark piercing eyes,’ and-so-forth, constitute the sole 
materials of their personages. It is all outside; nothing within. There is more life 
in the sleeping beauty of a wax-work exhibition than in one of their people. How 
different the case is with a real author! Let us take Dickens. It is hardly a month 
since the ‘ Cricket on the Hearth’ began to chirp ; yet Tilly Slowboy, who is not 
described at all, but only acts her small part in that small book, is already a historical 
personage ; and Mrs. Fielding, the ‘ genteel* mother of the gentle May is nearly as 
well known as the Mother of the Gracchi. 

One of the most distressing defects of an author is a resemblance to some other 
author; for in reading one you cannot easily determine which he is, nor whether you 
have read him before or not; and at last the mind grows bewildered and perplexed, 
and you throw down the book with the kind of weariness you feel in being roused 
from a night-mare. There is a novel of Mr. James and a novel of Mr. Simms lying 
on our table ; let us make a random extract from each, and leave our readers to decide 
which is the elephant and which the rhinoceros: 

* The sky, which for near a month had been as calm and serene as a good mind, was covered over 
with long lines of dark gray cloud, heavy and near the earth; when a solitary horseman took hie 
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station under a broad old tree upon the wide waste called Indian Flats, and gazed forth as well as 
the growing darkness would let him. It was a dim and sombre scene, uusatisfactory to the eye, but 
exciting to the imagination. Every thing was vague and undefined in the shadows of that hour, and 
the long streaks of deeper and fainter browu which varied the surface of the flats spoke merely of 
undulations in the ground, marking the great extent of the plain toward the horizon. A tall, soli* 
tarv, mournful tree might be seen here and there, adding to the feelings of vastness and solitude ; 
and about the middle of the plain, as one looked toward the west, was a small detached grove, or 
rather clump of large beeches, presenting a black irregular mass, at the side of which the lingering 
gleam of the north-western sky was reflected in some silvery lines upon what seemed a considerable 
piece of water. It was an hour and a place fit for sad thoughts and dark forebodings ; and the horse¬ 
man sat upon his tall powerful gelding in the attitude of one full of meditatiou. He had sufi'ered 
the bridle to drop, his head was slightly bent forward, and his eye strained upon the scene before 
him; while his mind seemed to drink in from its solemn and cheerless aspect feelings as dark and 
dismal as itself The horseman at length gently touched his beast with his heel, and made him move 
slowly out from under the branches of the tree. Scarcely had he done so, however, when the dis¬ 
tant sound of a horse’s feet was heard, as if coming at a very tardy and heavy pace from the west. 
The sound indeed would tiot have been perceptible at that distance but for the excessive stillness of 
all around, and the eagerness with which the traveller listened. His eye was now bent anxiously too 
upon the western gleam in the water, and in a few moments the dark figure of another man on 
horseback was seen against the brighter background thus afibrded,’ etc., etc. 

Having looked on that picture, now look on this: 

*It is toward the sun-set of a fine afternoon in the month of May; a rich summer sun of sufficient 
power even in the moment of his decline, to convert into tributary glories the clouds which gathered 
around him, threw over all the sceue his incomparable splendors, buruishing the earth with hues as 
richly golden, if not quite so valuable in the estimation of mankind, as the wealth which lay con¬ 
cealed within its bosom. The picturesque guise of the solitude thus gloriously invested was beauti¬ 
ful beyond description; its charms became duly exaggerated to the mind when coupled with the 
consciousness that the hand of the mighty artist had been employed in the adornment of a prospect 
of itself totally uninviting and unlovely. The solitary pine that here and there shone up like some 
burning spire ; the undulating hill, catching in ditfereut gradations of shade and fulness, in a like 
manner, from the same inimitable master, a similar garment; the dim outlines of the low and stunted 
shrubbery, spariugly distributiog its greeu foliage over the picture, miuglcd here and there with a 
stray beam, dashed hurriedly as it were from the palette of the artist, presented to the eye un 
outline perfectly unique in itself and singularly characteristic of that warm sadness with which alone 
it could have been properly contemplated. At this point of our narrative a single traveller might 
have been seen emerging from the confines of the evening horizon, where the forest, such as it was, 
terminated the prospect. He travelled on horseback, the prevailing mode in that region,' etc. ‘ The 
animal he rode might have been considered, even in the west, one of choice parentage. He was 
large, broad-chested and high ; and though exhibiting the utmost docility and obedience to the reiu, 
proceeded on bis way with as much ease uud freedom as if he boro not the slightest burden on his un¬ 
conscious back.’ (We omit here along description of the rider and a vast amount of particulars 
about ‘ chLselled lips’ and ‘ clustered ringlets of dark brown.') ‘ Here our traveller fell into h . narrow 
footpath, and being naturally of a musing and dreamy spirit, pursued unconsciously and without 
seeming observation, the way which it pointed out. His thouglits were seemiugly in full unison with 
the almost grave-like stillness and solemn hush of every thing around him. The bridle fell at length 
h-om his baud upon the neck of his steed; and it was only when the noble animal, roused to con- 
aciousness by the seeming stupor of his rider, suddenly and absolutely came to a stand, that the youth 
grew aware of his precise situation.’ (He wanders along until it has grown about as dark as it was 
in the first of these specimens, when a shrill whistle is heard in the forest, aud soon after :) 'Sud¬ 
denly emerging from the wood, a man, who seemed to have been in waiting, abruptly stood before 
him, and directly in the path he was pursuing.’ 

The two books are mainly composed of such wearisome writing as the specimens 
given. They cannot be said to have any positive resemblance, but the likeness con¬ 
sists in a want of likeness to any thing; a certain expression of nothingnessj not easy 
of description. Both writers abound in those interminable descriptions beginulng 
thus; ‘ It was the close of such-and-such a day, when So-and-so might have been 
seen.* Of course any thing might have been seen, provided it was not too dark, and 
there was any body to see it; but this prelude of a ‘ might have been seen’ gene¬ 
rally leads to an inventory as minute and as unimaginative as a sheriff’s advertise¬ 
ment of a sale by auction. Yet we will not do Mr. James the injustice, lightly as we 
hold his later pen-and-ink works, to place him upon the same level with Mr. Simms, 
whose mistiness and pompous turgidity raise him above the heads of all modem novel¬ 
ists. 3eing not over-well versed in scientific matters, we would not assert, as a friend 
at our elbow has just affirmed, that * No one can read one of Mr. Simms’ essays, 
wherein he takes occasion to allude to himself, without thinking that he would be¬ 
come * a burning and a shining light’ if somebody could contrive to set fire to his 
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gas ;* yet we may well assume that a better specimen of his peculiar brilliancy in 
this kind could hardly be found than in the dedication of ‘ Count Julian* ‘ to the 
Hon. John P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, Maryland.* 

* In taking leave to use your name in connection with the present publication,* 
says Mr. Simms to his brother novelist, * I presume still farther to address myself, 
through til is medium, to other readers than yourself. You, I trust, will indulge me 
in this freedom ; as, from your declared sympathy with the man of letters, and your 
own well-known and much-admired achievements in the same field; (what field?) 
achievements which you have but too prematurely forborne to follow up; (to * forbear 
prematurely* is * good !*) you will easily understand how much the encouragement of 
the author depends upon the reader’s sympathy, and how much the just decision 
upon his labors result from a correct knowledge of the circumstances under which 
he has toiled, and what have been his aims in the scheme of his performance.* The 
modeling of these sentences might serve as examples for the new Regent of the 
University. But letting all that go, we think that the writer attaches altogether too 
much importance to his ‘ aims* and * circumstances,* about which his reader will care 
not a copper; nothing being of any importance to him but the result But to pro¬ 
ceed : * To all those who would follow in the progress of an author’s mind, through 
the successive steps and periods in his career ; who are curious to note the stages by 
which he has advanced from one labor to another; there may be found in this brief 
letter of explanation something of equal interest and use.* Now if some of those 
giants in literature whose fame has been filling the earth while their bodies have been 
quietly crumbling to dust in the grave, could return to this life, could they speak in a 
more magnificent manner of their works than Mr. Simms does in respect to a romance 
which nobody will care a fig about a month hence ? But we can pledge our word to 
‘ all those who would follow in the progress of his mind,* that Mr. Simms* explana¬ 
tions will be found really of just about * equal interest and use.* He goes on to inform 
* all those,’ etc., that the conquest of Spain by the Moors seized upon and influenced 
his imagination at a very early period. But whether it was at an early period of his 
own or the world’s history, he does not particularly state. At the immature age of 
seventeen, he informs us, he * planned the rude draught of a tragedy upon the sub¬ 
ject. When reading law at nineteen, this performance was elaborated to comple¬ 
tion ; (Mr. Simms would not say that he finished his tragedy two years after he 
began it, for the world ; «h, no; a tragedy must be ‘ elaborated to completion !*) and 
its scenes and subjects shared my thoughts in a disproportionately largo degree with 
Chitty and Blackstone. (Not a doubt of it; but we do n’t exactly know what he 
means.) That in an early, and perhaps an evil hour, I left the latter for more con¬ 
genial authorities in art, need not bo wondered at, after this statement, as the simple 
fact need not now be more particularly insisted upon. (Not the least need of either; 
but wo must insist that we never before knew that Blacksto.ne was any authority 
in art, save in the rascally art of * making the worse appear the better reason.* But 
Mr. Simms* manner of expression is somewhat like the cockney’s * man-traps and 
other sweetmeats !*) Mr. Simms says that his tragedy was offered to the manager of 
a theatre, (he does not say particularly where, but we may suppose somewhere in 
South Carolina,) accepted, put in rehearsal, and would have been performed, but 
for an accident which any of his friends could have forseen would be likely to pre¬ 
vent such a consummation. Something or other went wrong behind the scenes, 
which was ‘ quite too offensive to his self-esteem to be endured patiently.* ‘ My 
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tragedy was withdrawn and quietly consigned to the closet ;* namely, at the age 
of nineteen, when reading law ! Conceive Sophocles or Shakspeare suffering an 
indignity at the hands of Mr. Simpson, and you will have a faint image of Mr. Simms* 
feelings. * With a passionate fondness for the drama; with a pressing conviction, 
not yet surrendered, that as a literary man, in this department of fiction lay my 
forte ; I was yet thoroughly satisfied that the day had gone by, or had not yet come, 
when it would be becoming in the man of pride and character, (‘ pride and charac¬ 
ter,’ observe,) of sensibility at least, to present himself at the door of a manager, 
soliciting to bo heard through this medium.* 

Mr. Simms says some sensible things about the suicidal policy of the actor in put¬ 
ting himself before the author, and is willing to wait until he can have his tragedies 
perfonned without submitting to a sacrifice of his self-respect. We only hope that 
his patience may not give out. * But,* he goes on to say, * I was not to wait idly. 
There were other fields of exercise, and I availed myself of them to make my ac¬ 
quaintance with the public; in what manner and with what degree of success is 
known to no one better than yourself. My books were favorably entertained, (we 
always thought it the province of books to entertain, not to be ‘ entertained,* but 
Mr. Simms* books may perhaps be considered as constituting an exception to this idea,) 
and after having repeatedly illustrated the history and peculiarities of my own people, 
in works of fiction, I began to turn my eyes to those of other lands, with the view to 
obtaining novelty in my materials.* All of which, and a good deal more of the same 
kind, is only a prelude to the fact, that for the sake of novelty in his materials, he 
drew his tragedy from the closet and worked up its subject, the most hacknied in ro¬ 
mance, into two historical romances, namely, * Pelayo’ and * Count Julian.* This 
was done so long ago as in the year 1836; a very memorable period in the history of 
every body alive at that time. * Pelayo* was published, and a part of ‘ Count Julian’ 
sent to the publishers, but got mislaid. It was looked up however, and after long 
and vexatious delays, published, and now * stands before the world.* Well did the 
good Dr. Channinq remark, that a natural, spontaneous stylo was an evidence of 
true genius; while that swelling, pompous, ostentatious language which springs from 
an attempt to sustain a position above one’s powers, was a substantial proof of the 
lack of the ‘ Gon-given gift.* 

If any of our readers think we entertain hostile feelings toward Mr. Simms, or that 
we are disposed to underrate his merits because he is an American, and takes Ame¬ 
rican subjects for his fictions, they do us a grievous wrong. His Americanisms alone 
have entitled him to our notice at all; and we commend him, and indeed feel a de> 
gree of respect for him, that he has had the good sense to attempt the delineation 
of scenes and characters with which he is familiar, and which have therefore a cer¬ 
tain mautemblance, in spite of the envelopes of dry bombastic description which ho 
winds about them, until they have hardly more life than an Egyptian mummy. The 
tales contained in ‘ The Wigwam and the Cabin,* an appropriate title for such a col¬ 
lection, are the best things which Mr. Simms has written, and give a favorable im¬ 
pression of his abilities. He continually mars his performances by the most melan¬ 
choly attempts at waggery and by-play. But whoever looks for humor in Mr. Simms 
might as well look for a smile in the jaws of an alligator; he is as incapable of hu¬ 
mor as he is of perceiving that quality in others. Here is a specimen of his awful 
waggery, a something which we often see alluded to aa. ‘ dry humor.* Ho is de¬ 
scribing a solitary rider, who ‘ might have been seen,* etc.: 
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* To those accustomed only to the modes of travel in a more settled and civilized country— with 
bag and baggage — the traveller might have appeared, but for a pair of moderately-sized twisted 
barrels, which we see pocketed in the saddle, rather as a gentleman of leisure taking his morning 
ride, than one already far from home, and increasing at every step the distance between it and bim> 
self. From our privilege toe make hold to mention, that, strictly proportioned to their eapacitieo, 
the last named appurtenances carried eaeh a charge which might have rendered awkward any inter¬ 
ruption ; and it may not be saying too much if we add, that it is not improbable, to this portion of his 
ewipage our traveller was indebted for that security which had heretofore obviated all necessity for 
their use. They were essentials which might or might not, in that wild region, have beenputin requi¬ 
sition ; and the prudence of all experience, in that quarter, is seldom found to neglect such compan¬ 
ionship.* 

These sly touches of very * quiet* humor abound in Mr. Simms* stories ; and one of 
his tales, * Calayo, or the Loves of the Driver,* which we recognize as having once 
been submitted for insertion in the Knickerbocker, we expected to find * as full as an 
egg* of wicked jests, from the fact of his apologizing for * a certain Flemish freedom 
of touch,* which he feared might subject him to censure from very fastidious persons. 
But to our unsophisticated mind it appeared as free from any thing like a * freedom 
of touch* as a lawyer’s declaration ; and we have been puzzled to surmise vihat Mr. 
Simms can possibly mean by that expression. Flemish art, if we mistake not, is 
characterized by the most elaborate finish and exact detail; and Flemish wit is pro¬ 
verbial for its breadth and coarseness. We have heard of the * kick of a Flanders 
mare ;* perhaps this may be the kind of * free touch* which Mr. Simms had in his 
thoughts. We intended to make a brief allusion only at this time to Mr. Simms* 
writings, reserving to ourselves the pleasure of a more comprehensive examination of 
his * efiforts at pretension,* to borrow one of his own expressions, on the appearance 
of his * Views and Reviews of American Literature,* which we see announced as 
forthcoming in the ‘ Library of American Books.* 


Notes or a Journey from Cobnhill to Grand Cairo, by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constanti¬ 
nople and Jerusalem. By M. A. Titua&sh. New-York: Wiley and Putnam. 

Rbadbr, if you have been trying to peruse any work, native or foreign, in which 
you find the writer’s ideas sparsely diffused through multitudinous words, lay down 
the book, we beseech you, and take up this sparkling, matter-full volume of Thack- 
brat’s. There is not a dull page in the whole compass of the book — not one. You 
have before you a painter with the pen. What he sees, you see ; he thinks (how 
many wordy writers only think they think!) and you think tottA him. Nature, varied, 
multiform nature, lives and breathes under the plastic influences of his facile hand. 
You never once doubt that there is any exaggeration, nor can you assure yourself that 
any additional touches of the brush could heighten the force of his pictures. Such is 
our impression of the qualities of Mr. Michel Angelo Titmarsh’s book, which lies 
before us, almost every page of it dog’s-eared, with pencil-marks striping the fair mar¬ 
gin. A few of the passages indicated are all for which we can find place. Observe 
the pleasant manner of this good-bye to the craft of his first voyage of a week, which 
brings him to Gibraltar: 

* In the week we were on board—it seemed u year, by the way — we come to regard the ship quite 
as a home. We felt for the captain — the most good-humored,active, careful, ready of captains — a 
filial, a fraternal regard; for the providoro, who provided for us with admirable comfort and gene¬ 
rosity, a genial gratitude; and for the brisk steward’s lads — brisk in serving the banquet, sympa¬ 
thizing in handing the basin —every possible sentiment of regard and good will. What winds blew, 
and how many knots we ran, are all noted down, no doubt, in the ship’s log; and as for what ships we 
saw —every one of them with their gunnago,toniiage,their nation, their direction whither they were 
bound, were not these all noted down with surprising ingenuity and precision by the lieutenant, at a 
family desk at which he sate every night before a great paper,elegantly and mysteriously ruled off with 
his large mlerl 1 have a regard for every man on board that ship, from the captain down to the 
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crew — down even to the cook, with tattooed arms, sweating among the saucepans in the galley, who 
used (with a touching affection) to send us locks of bis hair in the soup. And so, while our feeling 
and recollections are warm, let us shake hands with this knot of good fellows, comfortably floating 
about in their little box of wood and iron, across Channel, Biscay l^y, and the Atlantic, from South¬ 
ampton water to Gibraltar Straits.’ 

How touching and beautiful are these reflections upon the death of a fellow>voy- 
ageur at the Lazaretto of Malta: 

'The Giver of life and death had removed two of our company: one was left behind to die in 
Egypt, with a mother to bewail his loss; another we buried in the dismal lazaretto cemetery. Oneis 
bound to look at this, too, as a part of our journey. Disease and death are knocking perhaps at your 
next cabin-door. Your kind and cheery companion has ridden his last ride and emptied bis last glass 
beside you. And while fond hearts are yearning for him far away, and his own mind, if conscious, is 
turning eagerly toward the spot of the world whither affection or interest call it — the Great Fathcr 
summons the anxious spirit from earth to himself, and ordains that the nearest and dearest shall meet 
here no more. 

'Such an occurrence as a death in a lazaretto, mere selfishness renders striking. We were walk¬ 
ing with him but two days ago on deck. Pne has a sketch of him, another his card, with the address 
written yesterday, and given with an invitation to come and see him at home in the country, where 
bis children are looking for him. He is dead in a day, and buried in the walls of the prison. A doc¬ 
tor felt bis pulse by deputy — a clergyman comes from the town to read the last service over him — 
and the friends, who attend his funeral, are marshalled by lazaretto-guardians, so as not to touch 
each other. Everjsmau goes buck to his room and applies the lesson to himself. One would not so 
depart without seeing again the dear faces. We reckon up those we love; they are but very few. 
but I think one loves them better than ever now. Should it bo your turn next? — and why not ? Is 
it pity or comfort to think of that affection which watches and survives you? 

‘The Maker has linked together the whole race of man with this chain of love. I like to think 
that there is no man but has had kindly feelings for some other, and he for his neighbor, until we bind 
together the whole family of Adam. Nor does it end here. It joins heaven and earth together. 
For my friend or my child of past days is still my friend or my child to me here, or in the home pre¬ 
pared for us by the Father of all. If identity survives the grave, as our faith tells us, is it not a con¬ 
solation to think that there may be one or two souls among the purified and just, whose affection 
watches us invisible, and follows the poor sinner on earth?’ 

Mr. TiTBfARBH was not at all overpowered with the associations of the Grecian 
Athens. He wonders whether Alcibiades was bitten by bugs, as he was, and he 
longed for the hammock or basket, as described In the * Clouds,’ which he thinks 
must have kept the vermin at bay. Mark the * composition’ of the picture which 
ensues: 

* A French man-of-war, lying in the silvery little harbor, sternly eyeing out of its stem port-holes 
a saucy little English corvette beside, began playing sounding marches as a crowd of boats came pad¬ 
dling up to the steamer’s side to convey us travellers to shore. There were Russian schooners and 
Greek brigs lying in this little bay; dumpy little windmills whirling round on the sunburnt heights 
round about it; an improvised town of quays and marine taverns lias sprung up on the shore; a host 
of jingling barouches, more miserable than any to be seen even in Germany, were collected at the 
landing-place; and the Greek drivers (how queer they looked in scull-caps, shabby jackets with 
profuse embroidery of worsted, and endless petticoats of dirty calico I) began, in a generous ardor 
for securing passengers, to abuse each other’s horses and carriages in the regular London fashion. 
Satire could certainly hardly caricature the vehicle in which we were made to journey to Athens; 
and it was only by thinking that, bad as they were, these coaches were much more comfortable con¬ 
trivances than any Alcibiades or Cymon ever bad, Ihat^we consoled ourselves along the road. It was 
flat for six miles along the plain to the city ; and you see for the greater part of the wav the purple 
mount on which the Acropolis rises, and the gleaming houses of the town spread beneath. Round 

this wide, yellow, barren plain — a stunt district of olive-trees is almost the only vegetation visible_ 

there rises, as it were, a sort of chorus of the most beautiful mountains; the most elegant, gracious, 
and noble the eye ever looked on.’ 

You have read many descriptions of oriental scenes like the following, but do you 
remember any thing half so vivid and clear ? Mr. Titmarsh is giving us his ‘ First 
Glimpses of the East’ at Smyrna, and is now (with you) in the Bazaar: 

‘ There sat the merchants in their little shops, quiet and solemn, but with friendly looks. There 
was no smoking, it was the Ramazan ; no eating, the fish and meats fizzing in the enormous pots of 
the cook-shops are only for the Christians. The children abounded; the law is not so strineent upon 
them, and many wandering merchants were there selling figs (in the name of the prophet doubtless) 
for their benefit, and elbowing onward with baskets of grapes and cucumbers. Countrymen passed 
bristling over with arms, each with a huge bellyful of pistols and daggers in his girdle; fierce, but 
not the least dangerous. Wild swarthy Arabs, who haci come in with the caravans, walked solemnly 
about, very different in look and demeanor from the sleek inhabitanU of the town. Greeks and Jews 
squatted and smoked, their shops tended by sallow-faced bovs, with large eyes, who smiled and wel¬ 
comed yon in; negroes bustled about in gapdy colors; apd women, with black nose-bags and shuf- 
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fliBf yellow slippers, chutted and bargained at the doors of the little shops. There was the rope 
quarter and the sweetmeat quarter, and the pipe-bazaar and the arm-bazaar, and the little turned up 
shoe-quarter, and the shops where ready-made jackets and pelisses were swinging, and the region 
where, under the ragged awnings, regiments of tailors were at work. The sun peeps through these 
awnings of mat or canvass, which are hung over the narrow lanes of the bazaar, and ornaments them 
with a thousand freaks of light and shadow. Cogia Hassun Alhabbal’s shop is in a blaze of light; 
while his neighbor, the barber and coffee house keeper, has his premises, his low seats and narghiles, 
his queer pots and basins, in the shade. The cobblers are always good-natured ; there was one who, 
I am sure, has been revealed to me in my dreams, in a dirty old green turban, with a plehsant wrinkled 
face like an apple, twinkling his little gray eyes as he held them up to talk to the gossips, and 
smiling under a delightful old gray beard, which did the heart good to see. You divine the conver¬ 
sation between him and the cucumber-man, as the Sultan used to understand the language of the 
birds. Are any of those cucumbers stuffed with pearls, and is that Armenian with the black square 
turban Harun Alraschid in di^^guise, standing yonder by the fountain where the children are drink¬ 
ing— the gleaming marble fountain, chequered all over with light and shadow, and engraved with 
delicate Arabei-ques and sentences from the Koran ? 

* But the greatest sensation of all is when the camels come. Whole strings of real camels, better 
even than in the procession of Blue Beard, with soft rolling eyes and bended necks, swaying from 
one side of the bazaar to the other to and fro, and treading gingerly with their great feet. O, you 
fairy dreams of boy hooil I O, you sweet meditations of half holidays, here you arc realized for half 
an hour! The genius which presides over youth led us to do a good action that day. There was a 
man sitting in an open room, ornamented with fine long-tailed sentences of the Koran ; some in red, 
some in blue ; some written diagonally over the paper; some so shaped as to represent ships, dragons 
or mysterious animals. The man squatted on a carpet in the middle of this room, with folded arms, 
waggling his head to and fro, swaying about, and singing through his nose choice phrases from the 
sacred work.* 

How plainly one sees the towering camels in the narrow streets of Jaffa, with their 
splay feet, < and leering eyes looking into the second-floor rooms !* At Jerusalem, 
rising in the morning, his first in that sacred city, our author condenses these memo¬ 
rable scenes, commanded from his terrace, in a single paragraph : 

* Ws ascended from a lower floor up to a terrace, on which were several little domed chambers, 
or pavilions. From tliiH terrace, whcuce we lookcil in the morning, a great part of the city spread 
before us: —white domes upon domes, and terraces of the same character as our own. Here and 
there,from among these whitewashed mounds rouud about,minaret rose, or a rare date tree; but 
the chief part of the vegetation near was that odious tree the prickly pear — one huge green wart 
growing out of another, armed with spikes as inhospitable as the aloe, without shelter or beanty. To 
the right the Mosque of Omar rose; the rising sun behind it. Yonder steep tortuous lane before us, 
flunked by ruined walls on either side, has borne, time out of mind, the title of Via Dolorosa ; and 
tradition has fixed the .«pots where the Saviour rested, bearing his cross to Calvary. But of the 
mountain, rising immediately in front of us, a few gray olive trees speckling the yellow side here and 
there, there can bo no question. That is the Mount of Olives. Bethany lies beyond it The most 
sacred eyes that ever looked on this world, have gazed on those ridges : it was there he used to walk 
and teach. With shame and humility one looks toward the spot where that inexpressible Love and 
Benevolence lived and breathed; where the great yearning heart of the Saviour interceded for all 
our race; and whence the bigots and traitors of his day led him away to kill him I* 

A single passage, descriptive of morning on the Nile, and the approach to the Pyra¬ 
mids, must close oar quotations: 

* Hail! O venerable father of crocodiles! We were all lost in sentiments of tho profoundest awe 
mud respect; which we proved,by tumbling down into the cabin of the Nile steamer that was wait¬ 
ing to receive us, and fighting and cheating for sleeping berths. At dawn in the morning we were 
on deck; the character had not altered of the scenery about the river. Vast flat stretches of land 
were on either side, recovering from the subsiding inundations; near the mud villages, a country 
ship or two was roosting under the date trees; the landscape every where stretching away level and 
lonely. In the sky in the east was a long streak of greenish light, which widened and rose until it 
grew to be of an opal color, then orange ; then, behold, the round red disk of the sun rose flaming up 
above the horizon. All the water blushed as he got up; the deck was all red; the steersman gave 
his helm to another, and prostrated himself on the deck, and bowed his head eastward, and praised 
the Maker of the sun : it shone on his white turban as he was kneeling, and gilt up his bronzed face, 
and sent his blue shadow over the glowing deck. The distances, which had been gray, were now 
clothed in purple; and the broad stream was illuminated. As the sun rose higher, the morning blush 
faded away; the sky was cloudless and pale, and the river and the surrounding landscape were daz- 
ziingly clear. 

* Looking a-head in an hour or two, we saw the Pyramids. Fancy my sensations, dear M-- ; 

two big ones and a little one! There they lay, rosy and solemn in the distance ;— those old, majee- 
tical, mystical, familiar edifices.* 

Looking back over our pencilled passages, we find we have skipped seventeen, 
each one of' which is as interesting as any that we have given. Therefore, reader> 
kuy TimABSH’s < Notes of a Joutnej from Comhill to Cairo.’ 
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CoERXSPONDENCz OP Mr. Ralph Izabd, fVom the year 1774 to 1804. Voliune one. New-York: 

CUAB1.B8 S. Francis and Cohpant. 

Mrs. Anne Izard Deab, in presenting the letters of her distinguished father to the 
public, may well assume that in this her labor of love she is rendering an accepta¬ 
ble service to the country he served with such fidelity. We have perused the vol¬ 
ume with great interest; and trust that a brief account of the author of thes^ let¬ 
ters, and of the honorable stations which he held, may stimulate our readers to 
possess the volume before us, and the compiler to prepare and publish the others 
which should succeed it Mr. Izard was bom in South Carolina, of English ances¬ 
tors ; but at an early age was sent to England, that his education might be completed 
at Christ College, Cambridge ; after which, he returned to America, and took pos¬ 
session of his estate in South Carolina. He subsequently married, returned to 
England, and resided for several years in London, where he enjoyed the society of 
the first people of the realm. His high and, independent spirit was evinced long be¬ 
fore the Revolutionary war took place, as the following anecdote will attest: His 
firiends in England were desirous that he should be presented at court, but he always 
declined the honor; because, as a subject, it would have been necessary for him to 
bow the knee, which he said he never would do to mortal man. In 1774, the mea¬ 
sures pursued by government gave great uneasiness to the friends of liberty, and 
particularly to Americans, and his mind became so harassed, that in order to relieve 
it, he determined to cross the channel and travel on the continent. On his return the 
next year to England, he in conjunction with other American gentlemen did all that 
was possible to avert the storm and open the eyes of the king and his ministers; and 
when he found that their efforts were all in vain, and that government continued to 
heap injuries on America, he broke up his establishment and quitted the country. 
He was soon after appointed by Congress Minister to the Court of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany ; but the independence of America not having been acknowledged, he 
thought it inexpedient to proceed immediately to Italy; and some changes having 
taken place on the continent, which prevented the Grand Duke from following his 
own inclination on that subject, he determined to return home. Mr. Izard had kept 
up a correspondence with the Abbe Niccoli, who was the Tuscan Minister at Paris, 
and was enabled to give useful information to the Congress, who were desirous that 
he should be consulted respecting the treaties of commerce and alliance to be made 
with France. * At this time, and on this occasion,’ says Mrs. Deas, * it was that a 
difference arose between Mr. Izard and Dr. Franklin, the particulars of which will 
appear, if ever the whole of the correspondence with many of the leading men of 
the time is published, both during the struggle for independence, and after it was 
achieved. Facts will be discovered which will no doubt surprise many: the editor 
can only regret the facts; they can neither be altered nor withheld.’ He had a long 
correspondence with Mr. Adasis on the subject of the fisheries, and dwelt on the 
necessity there was for the Americans to establish their rights, before it was too late; 
and it is rather singular that he appears to have considered this a matter of more 
importance than Mr. Adams did, although the latter was from New-England. When 
Commodore Gillon was sent from South Carolina to Europe to purchase frigates, and 
for that purpose to obtain a loan, he could not effect the object on the security of the 
state government alone. Mr. Izard came forward and pledged his whole estate, and 
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the bufiinefiB was then settled. His mind was constantly occupied in devising means 
for the relief of his country: his letters form a connected, and certainly a very 
authentic history of the imporUmt and interesting events recorded in them, from the 
year 1774 to that of 1795, the period at which he finally quitted public life. He ar¬ 
rived in America in 1780, and immediately repaired to General WAsmNaTON*B head¬ 
quarters, where he happened to be when Arnold’s treachery was discovered. He 
influenced the commander-in-chief to send General Greene to take command of the 
southern army, for which he receiveli the thanks of the governor of South Carolina. 
From that time, as is well known, a favorable change took place in American affairs,^ 
which led to the surrender of Cornwallis, and the termination of the war. Shortly 
after he was chosen one of the Delegates from South Carolina to Congress, where he 
remained until the peace. Subsequently he honorably filled the honorable station of 
senator in that body for six years; where his love of freedom, his liberal mind, strict 
integrity, and unflinching rectitude, were fully evinced; and though he dififered in 
opinion with many of his contemporaries, he never lost the respect of any. He was 
frequently applied to for his influence to obtain offices under government; and General 
Washinoton remarked that he had never been disappointed in the character of those 
who had been recommended to him by Mr. Izard. In 1795 ho took a final leave of 
public life, and two years afterward was seized with a malady which terminated his 
useful and eventful existence, in May, 1804, in the sixty-second year of his age. He 
was an accomplished gentleman and scholar, a true patriot, and that * noblest work 
of God,’ an honest man. The correspondence of so eminent an American, covering 
BO large and important a space, in a stirring era, and embracing the letters of all the 
* giants of the time,’ would surely form an attractive and valuable series of volumes; 
and we trust that it will soon find its way, entire, to the public. 


The Cousins : A Talb or Earlv Life. By the Author of'Conquest and Self-Conquest,’' Praise 

and Principle,’etc. New-York: Harferand Brothers. 

Our readers are aware of the high estimate which we placed upon * Conquest and 
Self-Conquest,’ a work which should be in the hands of every family in America. 
The same attractive, easy style, the same excellence of inculcation, and the same 
natural convergence of incident, and development of moral, which characterize that 
work, mark the little book before us. The writer says, modestly, that it * is a child’s 
book, and nothing more.’ We think, on the contrary, that it is a father’s, a mother’s 
book, as well; aud that the gifted writer, in presenting a simple narrative of the sim¬ 
ple events of childhood, showing the beauty and excellence, even in its earliest dawn 
upon the soul, of that charity which * envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puflTed up, 
and doth not behave itself unseemly,’ has rendered a great service to * children of a 
larger growth,’ for whose * little people’ it was more especially intended. Bvron 
has apostrophized, in one of his poems, a drop of ink; and dwelt, in a wide reach of 
his own peculiar imagination, upon the effects which it might be made to produce 
upon the world. It would be pleasant to trace in the minds of the young, the noble 
inculcations of a drop of ink, frieghted with flie thoughts of the author of the un¬ 
assuming little book before us. The volume is neatly executed, upon a large clear 
type, and well deserves the favor to which we cordially commend it 
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‘ A SHORT Chapter on Advertisements.* — The admirable correspondent from 
whom some twelve years r|[o our readers derived the amusing paper upon * Vegeta- 
ble Physiology,^ which was copied by the journals of the day from the Bay of Fundy 
to the Rocky Moimtains, has sent us the following * Short Chapter on Advertise¬ 
ments^ which will be found to possess all the pleasant and sparkling characteristics 
of the writer’s previous essay. _ k»xcs«rbock*ii. 

* As a tree is known by its fruit, so is a man by his advertisement. Let craniolo* 
gists amuse themselves by manipulatmg the outer scull; give me a peep at his * three 
times inside’ development, and I will distance them all, with Combe at their head, in 
arriving at his true character. He will betray himself in hb advertisements, as in 
his cups. 

Even when he thinks himself best concealed, having assumed a fictitious signa¬ 
ture, he is but playing the woodcock part of hiding his head to no purpose. To 
illustrate: I am not the owner of any twp-story house in a pleasant neighborhood 
but if thus comfortably possessed, I should hardly be induced to pay much attention 
to the inquiry after just such a tenement by * a young gentleman with a small family,’ 
who desires you to address a line to * Rolla.’ I have met with a notice of a stray 
dog who was represented as * answering* to that name, but doubt whether, under the 
circumstances, I should feel inclined to emulate that quadruped’s sagacity. Indeed, 
from the extent of cleverness displayed in the adoption of such a nom de guerre, I 
should entertain a suspicion as to the advertiser’s being endowed with sufficient strength 
of mind to know when quarter-day came. 

‘ But it is the body — the spirit, I may say — of the advertisement which should 
especially guide us. I can barely imagine that any one, unless in extremis, would 
voluntarily submit his head to the operating hands of a dentist who assures the public 
in a * card’ that * he will spare no pains in extracting the teeth of those who will favor 
him with a call’ Favor him with a call! Yes, I think he stands fair, if his assu¬ 
rance hold good, to be favored with some extensively loud ones. And shall I, who am 
neither a Fry nor a Howard, go out of my way to patronize a tailor, because he gives 
us to understand that he is famous for his fits 7 And is a sensible person, with his 
eyes about him, to be deceived by the specious notice of a dry goods-man’s * seliing- 
off,’ when for the last six months his shop has afibrded counter-evidence of his selling- 
on 7 There, he is at it now; hear him recommending that piece of shilling calico to 
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the anxious-looking woman: * Fast colors, Madam.’ Yes, good lady, you will say so 
yourself, when you come to see the rapidity with which they will disappear in the wash- 
tub. Observe that ticket wafered on the window-pane: ‘ Colored women’s gloves.’ 
Do n’t be deceived into patronising the establishment on abolition grounds, Mr. Birney, 
for you may read on the ticket below, * Green children’s bonnets.’ He has only put 
the adjectives in the wrong place. 

Perhaps the most ‘ taking’ advertisements are those in the controversial form, be¬ 
tween individuals who may both have happened to hitch upon the same branch of 
business for a livelihood. Two dentists had a brush some time ago ; 1 forget which 
got the better; perhaps it was what sportsmen call * drawn but the public seemed 
to think it strange that they whose business chiefly consisted in holding other people’s 

jaws, couldn’t--; indeed,common sense and .^sop’s fable might have 

dictated the policy of their both pulling one way. Then again, the * milk question’ at 
one time monopolized the advertising columns of the ^ Sun.’ The savage manner in 
which it was handled, made it but too apparent that there was no cow called * Human 
kindness’ in the dairy of either solicitor for public sympathy ; and yet, such is man, 
we were unconsciously drawn into it; for although it was no great vaccine matter to 
us whether the animals are fed upon carrots or hay, yet we are free to confess a pre¬ 
judice in favor of taking the * pale result’ of their ruminations in the natural way, 
without the addition of the Croton, which, to use the mildest language, does not shine 
in the galaxy. 

But the great caoutchouc controversy now raging, bids fair, from the very nature 
of the subject, to ‘ stretch to the crack of doom.’ Infringement of patent right is the 
causa belli, and as this is a game at which two can play, ‘ cribbage’ seems to have 
naturally suggested itself, from the analogy, perhaps, between * two for bis heels’ 
and the article of over-shoes. Ambitious of a rubber, however, they have called 
in judge and jury. Did it ever occur to them that the lawyers are keeping the 
game ? 

We can arrive at no positive conclusion from the signs of individuals denoting 
their different trades, mysteries or callings. To be sure, a little pardonable vanity 
may be predicated of the poulterer who calls himself a ‘ Turkey Merchant;’ but he 
is doubtlessly as well entitled to the appellation as the crockery-man is to that of 
‘ China Merchant’ A worker in hard-wood and ivory has a sign at the comer of the 
Sixth Avenue, whereon is neatly enough inscribed, ‘Turning up this Alley’-^which 
reads more like the fragment of a broken sentence than an intimation respecting bil¬ 
liard-balls and chess-men ; now, as ‘ it is a long lane which has no turning,’ and this 
alley happens to be a short one, I doubt tlie necessity of any notification whatever. 
Perhaps this very idea crossing the mind of the painter while at the job, accounts for 
its singular want of finish. But, as 1 before remarked, it is dangerous to speculate 
too closely upon this species of advertisement; for, as in a drought, so in a metropo¬ 
lis, all signs fail. 

The title of a book is an advertisement, and one which requires more considera¬ 
tion than it generally receives. An author has become so familiar with the common¬ 
place sound of his own name, that he is unconscious of the eftect it may produce 
when conjoined with the subject on which he has been writing. Mark that sboit- 
jiccked man who came into Appleton’s just now, for the purpose no doubt of making 
sometliing of * a bill.’ Why has he colored up, and why does he mnve, in flomewhat 
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of a circular manner to bo sure, toward the door? Is he offended? No ; the first 
book he set bis eyes upon was * Rush on the Brain.* Observe that well-fed-looking 
old gentleman ; what a screwing up of countenance, and sudden twitching up of 
right foot: ‘ Treadwell on the Gout* meets bis glance. ‘ Is there nothing else. 
Madam, you would like to look at?* ‘Nothing!’ says the lady with the smelling- 
bottle, hysterically, as she leaves the shop. She had seen quite enough—the title of 
the first book which had greeted her, was ‘ Bell on the Nerves,* and the second was 
‘ Pitcher on the Head.* Now, I myself am not more squeamish than most persons, 
but on a certain occasion, when a little more bilious than usual, I confess to a very 
bilge-watery sort of feeling coming over me, as ‘ Watts on the Stomach* stared me 
full in the face. Let authors, who themselves of all others dread to be ill-spoken of 
behind their backs, have the same consideration for their books. 

The Obituary and the Epitaph form another species of advertisement The lat¬ 
ter, like the signs before mentioned, are rarely to be depended on; their falsity has 
passed into a proverb ; and ‘ Hie jacet’ is generally with correctness spelled in trans¬ 
lation, * Hear lies.* The shorter the epitaph the better. ‘ My griefs cry louder than 
advertisement,* says Shakbpearb ; and hence I was always favorably struck with 
the one on the tomb of an actor, once well enough known—‘ Exit Burbage.* 

With respect to the Obituary, I remember to have seen one in by-gone days, 
which, after setting forth the customary ‘Christian fortitude and resignation,’ con¬ 
tained an invitation for the friends and relatives of the deceased to fiollow him, on the 
next day, to ‘ that bourne whence no traveller returns.* The style of the above be¬ 
trays the pen of no very close reasoner, as the terms of the invitation would be apt 
to produce what logicians call a ‘ non sequitur.* The ‘ useful with the sweet* was 
well combined in the obituary of a French shop-keeper who died years ago in Paris. 
Therein the public were made acquainted with the virtues of the defunct, and in¬ 
formed in a ‘ nota bene* that ‘ his inconsolable widow still continued his business at 
the old stand.* 

The grave got no victory, worth speaking of, over that woman. 

In days of yore something might be gleaned from the names of cities relative to 
their several founders, locality, or other peculiarities; but that sort of advertisement 
does not obtain to any great extent with us of the New World. One would suppose 
that an insane schoolmaster had stood god-father for half the villages in the state of 
New-York ; witness Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Troy, Carthage, etc., etc., and Rome, too ! 
I wonder whether the inliabitants have the face (the face includes the nose, I believe,) 
to call themselves Romans! Now, this is unfortunate; for to the ear of a Knicker¬ 
bocker it sounds not unprettily—certainly not unpatriotically—to hear a good 
matron boast of her being ‘ an old New-Yorker ;* whereas it would go against the 
grain of any lady in our sister city, Troy, to proclaim herself ‘ an old Trojan.* 

To conclude: In former days the names of individuals were advertisements of 
the quality, shape, or occupation of their respective bearers. As the Bonemurs (now 
Bunkers) were so-called no doubt from their generosity; probably the first of the 
name kept open house. from the recipient of that cognomen being perhaps 

of a sfiort ttock; the Clarks^ from their literary propensities, and so on. But the 
only name which occurs to me as substantially carrying out, even to the present day, 
the idea intended to be conveyed on its first application, is that given in the Scrip¬ 
tures to the devil— Abaddon /* 
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The Drama: Park Theatre. — The opera of ‘Don Pasquale,' with Mr. Seguia 
as the 'Don,' Mrs. Seguin as 'Norina,* Mr. Frazer as 'Emetto,* and Mr. Meyer as 
'Doctor Malatesta' has been well performed at the Park during the past month. 
With only one exception, we consider Mr. Seguin the best buffo that ever excited the 
caccbinations of a New-York audience ; and in * Don Pasquald* he fully sustained 
his reputation. Mrs. Seguin is a pleasant singer, and at times faultless; but she is 
rather unequal, and lacks feeling, or the expression of it, which renders her execution 
less brilliant than it would otherwise become. Mr. Frazer rather improves upon ac¬ 
quaintance ; and we like his singing of the music of * Ernesto* better than that of any 
other part which he has heretofore undertaken. His serenade in the second act was a. 
perfect gem, and worthy of the great applause Which it elicited. Mr. Meyer is new to 
the Park boards, but is a great acquisition to the opera company. His voice is parti¬ 
cularly full, round and clear, and his management of the music extremely agreeable. 
His acting partakes of the common faults of the majority of opera-singers, and is as 
hard, awkward and ungraceful, as his singing is easy, free and natural. We do not 
pretend to enter into a scientific criticism of the opera of * Don Pasquald,’ not being 
sufficiently learned in musical matters to do so; and having moreover no ambition to 
display our ignorance more particularly than by simply stating it We are however 
competent to declare, that ‘ Don Pasquald* is a most agreeable opera, apparently well 
got up, and very fairly sustained by the Seguin troupe. . . . Mr. Marble has gone 
through his very limited number of Yankee characters with some applause. His 
style is peculiar; differing in many respects from the quiet school of Hill, or the 
more broad style of Hackett. There seems a kind of comic energy about Mr. 
Marble ; a sort of fervent Western humor, of the Davy Crockett character, which 
for want of a recognised classification may be placed by itself, and hereafter known and 
distinguished as the 'Wild Cat School of Comedy f for which school, in its present 
primitive stale, we cannot affect any degree of vehement partiality. If a fit of 
comedy should suddenly seize upon our countryman, Mr. Forrest, we think he 
would be as much like Mr. Marble as ‘ Dromio of Ephesus* is like ‘ Droraio of Syra¬ 
cuse.* ... The efforts of Mr. Vandenhoff to revive the old comedies at this house 
meets the approbatioil, and should receive the prompt support, of all who have preten¬ 
sions to legitimate taste. It is not enough to say that this is the true course to pursue 
in order to sustain the drama in its purity; but it behooves all who really desire the 
' regeneration of the old comic drama to countenance all efiforts to that end by their 
presence at the theatre. With the support of such actors as Vandenhoff, Bass, 
Fisher, Andrews and Barrett for the principal male characters, and Mrs. Vernon, 
Mrs. Bland, and Mrs. Abbott, for the female, almost any comedy can be well played, 
especially if the essential assistants before the curtain will only do their parts by mus¬ 
tering in full strength. The months of February and March are among the least at¬ 
tractive of the theatrical season, judging from the appearance of the house during 
this period. The greatest of the ‘ stars’ are usually beaming upon the southern hem¬ 
isphere, and the lesser lights that twinkle in our sky sufifer the medium of a some¬ 
what hazy atmosphere. An unaccountable indifference to things theatrical appears 
to steal over our susceptible public about these days; the disposition to be amused 
seems hardly to have an existence. The fashionables, fatigued with the long routine 
of their msipid reunions, and blaee with the vapid excitements of the passing season, 
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seem to require a periodical repose, to recruit their energies for the spring and summer 
campaigns. A corresponding degree of listless immobility mantles in a sort of green 
stagnation the quiet surface of the managerial cauldron. ‘ Black spirits and white, 
blue spirits and grey,’ no longer ‘ mingle, mingle the spirits have evaporated, the fire 
is out, and the contents of the pot have become ‘ thick and slab,’ starchy and cold. 
The immortal Sam Patch, our modem Hotspur, who thought it was ‘ an easy leap’ 

* To pluck bright honor from the pnle-facod moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep. 

VVliorc fathom-lino coiiM never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honor by the locks 

our honest but ambitious financier, the regretted Sam, who when about to pay his last 
debt, ‘ did draw his check upon the bank of Genessee in that moment, with a spirit 
of prophecy, declared, ‘ Some things can be done as well as others.’ Philosophic 
diver ! — would that thou had’st been the manager of a theatre ! Shade of the de¬ 
parted Sam ! think’st thou that bold assertion of thine could have been supported by the 
result of thine efforts to gain My support from a theatre. The successful management of 
a theatre, Sam, was not one of the ‘ some things’ which came within thy category ! In¬ 
stead of jumping doirn, dear shade! it would have been easier for thine embodied spirit to 
have have jumped up the Falls of the Genessee, than for thee to have profitably wielded 
the managerial baton! How like a great diplomat, a sort of HighCommissioner Lin, stands 
the manager, between his great world, the stage behind the curtain, and which may bo 
called ‘ the flowery land,’ the abode of the celestials, and we, the public, the ‘ outside 
barbarians !* We desire to establish a commerce with parts of liis wonderful country; 
upon the payment of a certain tribute our wish is granted. We would penetrate to 
the imperial city, and behold the strange magnificence thereof; we would feast our 
eyes upon wonders that have been hinted at in marvellous books of extraordinary tra¬ 
vellers ; but lo! the imperial Lin points to his ‘ Vermillion edict,’ the empty treasury- 
box of the Park-Theatre, and shaking his diplomatic locks, A la Lord Burleigh, sig¬ 
nifies ‘You can’t come it!’ Taolioni, Grisi, Ckrito, Jenny Lind, Rachel, and 
you, ye male celestials, Tamburim, La Blache, ‘ emn mullis aliiSy when shall 
we behold ye ? When will the great commissioner take off the embargo that now 
holds ye pent up in foreign lands ? Echo answers, ‘ When the commii^ioner will 
come to terms !’ Therefore, O most Vermillion of imperial commissioners ! exalt thy 
baton ; screw up thy courage ; be munificent, oh brother of the moon! and command 
the ‘ stars’ to shine!’ . . . Apropos, in this place, of a certain dramatic theme : We 
doubt if much benefit would be derived from the publication of the remarks of ‘An 
Old hover of the Drama* upon ‘ scenic displays.’ It cannot be denied — indeed we 
have it on the best recognized authority — that the painter often contributes to the suc¬ 
cess of a tragedy more than the poet Scenes aftect ordinary minds as much as 
speeches; and a well-dressed play has sometimes brought as pleased audiences as a 
well-written one. The Italians have a very good phrase to express this art of attracting 
the attention and admiration of the spectators; they term it Fourberia della scena, 
or ‘ the trickish part of the drama.* What would ‘ London Assurance’ or Richard 
the Third’ redivivus have been at the Park-Theatre, without this * fourberia della 
scena ?* We think it capable of demonstration, that one half of the large audiences 
who attended the last-named play at ‘ Old Drury* were attracted thither by the 
magnificent appointments which characterized its production upon the stage. 
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‘O! FOR Lamps that can never burn Dim!’ —The fervent exclamation of 

* Mrs. Smith,’ made to * The Gentleman in Black,’ at the first party of that now 

* distinguished’ lady, has arrested the attention of a town-correspondent, who has 
been thereby induced to send us some interesting and valuable information concerning 
ancient and modem lamps, which will compose a pleasant and useful page or two 
for our readers. * It would seem,’ says the writer, * from an examination of the his¬ 
tory of lamps, that in the perpetuation of the highest of all God’s physical blessmgB, 
man had shown a strange stupidity. When the sun went down, frnm a want of 
proper means of continuing light by artificial illumination, he retired to his couch to 
sleep imtil the day restored to him the means of activity. As population, luxury and 
wealth increased, however, means were sought by which to prolong the day, or to se¬ 
cure the necessary hght during the night. The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans vied 
with each other in the external shape of their lamps, which for all purposes of light 
were but a step in advance of the poor Esquimaux, with his Iceland-moss dipped in 
seal-oil, burning in a shell found on the sea-shoro. Specimens of these lamps of the 
ancients have been transmitted to us. They display much taste and elegance of ex¬ 
ternal design, but go no farther; for it is a singular circumstance, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the simplicity of the lamp, and its obvious capabilities of improvement, it is only 
within the last sixty years that any material improvement has been effected in its 
original construction. The wick of the lamp furnishes no part of the light consumed 
by the combustion of its own substance; for the quantity consumed is too small to 
merit attention, and it is usually coated over with a broad deposit of carbonaceous 
matter, which cannot burn for want of air, from which it is kept by the flame. To 
render the wick accessible to every part of the flame, in order to insure the most 
perfect combustion, is one of the essential objects of modem improvements in lamps, 
and hence the texture, materials and dimensions of wicks are matters of much im¬ 
portance. If on the one hand the wick be too large, a great deal of vapor from the 
oil remains unbumt in the flame, and breaks out in the form of smoke, producing a 
disagreeable odor; and if, on the othdr hand, the wick is too small, the unconsumed 
carbon will be naturally less, and the flame consequently clearer than those of a 
larger wick; yet it will yield but very little light, as the Ught diminishes with the 
superficies of the flame. The inconveniences of a thick wick had long been ob¬ 
served. Doctor Franklin, whose surpassing wisdom was all brought to bear upon 
the wants and comforts of society, first noticed the fact that two small wicks placed 
close together gave more light than one equal in quantity to both ; and it is from this 
single point of discovery that all improvements have spread. The smoke and smell 
arising from the burning of oil in lamps, and the unsightly appearance of the whole 
process, had long banished the lamp from the apartments of the we^hy. About 
the year 1780, Mona. Aroand, a citizen of Geneva, first commenced his investiga¬ 
tions on the subject It occurred to him that if a line of little wicks could be placed 
in a circle, and a current of air admitted through the interior of a circle, while the 
outside air was applied to the exterior surface, the power of a large wick would be 
obtained with the brilliancy of a small one. This he effected in the manner in which 
we now see it in the lamp in common use, and which is known as the * Argand,’ the 
* Astral,’ and * Solar’ lamp; all of which are formed on the same principle. The 
lamp did not answer his expectations. Every attempt to increase the siae of the 
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wick only produced a volume of amoke. ^he defect would have been fatal, had not 
accident supplied the remedy. This was the glass chimney, which, by increasing the 
current of air, produced a more perfect combustion of oil. This accidental discovery 
is thus related by the younger Aroand : * My brother had long tried to bring bis 
lamps to bear. A brokcn-olT neck of a flask happened to be lying upon the marble 
shelf; I chanced to reach it over to the table, and placed it over the flame of the 
lamp ; immediately it rose with brilliancy. My brother started to his feet with ec- 
stacy, rushed upon me in a transport of joy, and embraced me with rapture.* The 
invention created a great sensation in Paris, and the lamp, Which is known in France 
as QuiNauET*s, from the name of the artist by whom it was manufactured for Ar- 
OAND, was received with enthusiasm by the opulent families of the day. 

* Doctor Franklin has founded upon this one of his most happy and amusing 
papers, which he sent to the Journal of Paris, entitled, ‘ An Economical Project* 
He says: * I was the other evening in a large company, where the new lamp of 
Quinquet was introduced, and much admired its splendor; but a general inquiry 
was made, whether the oil it consumed was not in proportion to the light it afforded ; 
in which case there Would be no saving in the use of it. No one present could satisfy 
us on this point, which all agreed ought to be known, it being a very desirable thing 
to lessen if possible the expense of lighting our apartments. I went to bed as usual 
three or four hours after midnight, with my head full of the subject’ He goes on to 
say that he was accidentally awakened at six o’clock the next morning, and imagined, 
from the light shining in his apartment, that a number of those lamps had been 
brought into his room ; but upon rubbing his eyes, he found it came in at a window 
which had been left open through neglect of the servant He then announces the 
astounding discovery, which he claims as his own, and which he says must be as new 
to most of bis readers as it was to himself, who had never seen any signs of sun¬ 
shine before noon, that the sun always gives light as soon as he rises ! —and pro¬ 
posed that instead of rising at twelve o’clock, the great world should commence their 
day at six ! But the same causes which have made this plan impracticable in Paris 
exist in our own metropolis; and the value of lamps to supply the place of sunshine 
still exists in all its extent The lamp of Aroand was found to bum with a dimin¬ 
ished lustre ; and saloons like those of the * Mrs. Smith* of your admirable and mys¬ 
terious Peter Schemil, which commenced in splendor, were found in sad eclipse' 
before the party was half over. To remedy this, M. C arcel commenced his investi¬ 
gations, which have been continued until perfected by Decan, who spent many yean 
in experimenting without attaining that desideratum which was sought for, and which 
is now attained—namely, perpetuity of light; and if M. Argand was indebted to 
a fortunate accident for his discovery. Decan owes bis improvement of the mechan¬ 
ical lamp to a happy dream. He related to a friend, from whom we have the anec¬ 
dote, that he expended over eighty thousand francs in experimenting and making 
improvements of the invention made nearly twenty-five years before by Carcel, and 
which, like all such inventions, was found too complicated for general use. These 
consisted in the adoption of a steel tube to supply the glass piston of Carcel ; re¬ 
ducing the clock-work to three wheels, all of which Were made strong and substan* 
tial, and in simplifying the burner. One thing remained undiscovered to complete 
his invention, and that was, some method of communicating motion from the clock¬ 
work to the pumps enclosed in the reservoir of oil, which should not be liable to leak¬ 
age. Borthened with thought on this subject, he one night retired to rest, and 
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dreamed of a pivot by which this motion was communicated! Waking,^nd fearful 
lest the dream should escape him, he rang his bell, sent for his workmen, and set them 
at once to work to try the experiment, which overcame the last difficulty known to 
exist to the perfection of the French Mechanical Lamp. It may seem strange that so 
simple a contrivance as that of the glass chimney, and of the mode of communica¬ 
tion with the piston now adopted in the mechanical lamp, should not at once have 
presented itself; and doubtless in like manner it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to make an egg stand upon end, to the sage ‘ Hidalgos’ of Spain, after they had 
seen Columbus flatten the egg on the table ; or to the courtiers of Elizabeth to weigh 
the smoke of the tobacco in Sir Walter Raleigh’s pipe, after he bad called for the 
scales and weighed the residuum of ashes; but such are the difficulties in the way of 
all kindred discoveries. When the Parliament of England ofiered their bounty for the 
discovery of a safety-lamp. Sir Humphry Davy, it is said, went through a long series 
of investigations which he only had the sagacity to set on foot, and which led to the 
discovery of his safety-lamp, which would have been reached at once had he placed 
a wire-gauze over the flame of a candle. The mechanical lamp, which is the result 
of so much time and expenditure, seems to have attained all that cost and machinery 
can accomplish. It is no longer a question, as was the case with Argand’b in the time 
of Franklin, that this lamp aflbrds the greatest amount of light, and is the cheapest 
of all known methods of illumination. This has been shown by the experiments of 
Dr. Ure and Prof. Webster, The wick, which is of cotton and silk, is exceedingly 
thin, so that there is no vapor of oil, as in all other lamps, which is productive only of 
gas and smoke ; and consequently there is neither smoke nor smell to destroy the 
purity of the atmosphere of a room, or to soil the drapery and blacken the ceilings; 
and that a lamp is found which gives the light of twenty-five sperm can'dles, while it 
burns at a cost of but two, should of itself satisfactorily answer all questions on the 
score of its economy and superior utility.’ We should not be ‘ doing justice to our 
convictions,’ after long experience of the merits of the ‘ Mechanical Lamp* of Car- 
cel, if we did not confirm the commendations here given. 


‘ The Ideal Attalnkd,’ by Dr. Horatio Stone, in our last number, had reference 
to a young artist named Nimms, whose brief career was marked by much success, and 
greater promise of future excellence. He was a portrait-painter, but for some time 
previous to his decease, (which occurred about two years ago in the West-Indies, 
where he had gone with the hope of regaining his health,) he had been contemplating 
a subject in which he hoped to prove bis capacity to produce something worthy of 
himscif in the historical branch of his art The subject was Dorado.' The con¬ 
ception was, that the pilgrim, after a long and fruitless search for the fountain, at last 
begins to feel the approach of death, and sinks to the ground in an agony of penitential 
grief for the errors of his past life. At the moment of dissolution he is supposed to 
see near him, but not within his reach, the long-sought spring, fed by streams pouring 
from an eminence whose summit is lost in the clouds. As he arises from the weeds 
of mortality, and with upward gaze and a look of infinite longing, strives to reach the 
source of the fountain, the Saviour stands before him with outstretched arms to re¬ 
ceive his spirit This is the moment chosen for the picture ; but the artist did not live 
to paint it A beautiful Christian faith is said to have marked his departure. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents.—A clever correspondent, upon whose 
head the bump of illustration, if there be such a cranial protuberance, must be largely 
propelled, * comes down* with not a little force upon the aphoristic fallacy of Apelles, 
that * a shoe>maker must not go beyond his last,* and endeavon to show the stupidity 
of the verdict, * Ne autor ultra crepidam* Our correspondent seems to think that 
‘ the Man and the Hour* have arrived, to effect and witness the demolition of this 
time-strengthened heresy. Hear him: * If there is any general principle actuating 
any portion of the human race to be gathered from the streets ; if there is any wide¬ 
spread philosophy of the pavement, or any, the slightest fragment of instruction to 
be learned in the jostling crowd, I am the man to know it; and therefore I do assert, 
with as little fear of contradiction eis a country minister who expounds the law to his 
congregation of gaping bumpkins, that the vile proverb of Apelles has spoiled more 
bon-vivants, soured more good tempers, mouldied more racy, sparkling dispositions, 
and stopped the growth of more humorists, than all the hypocritical and unsocial 
dogmas from the time of Plato to that of Father Miller. It has been as thunder 
in the wine-cellar, deadening that which was rosy and joyous, and making stale that 
which was bubbling and lively. Not only the shoe-maker, but the whole genus of 
Homo-Humanus, conceive'tbemselves comprehended within the meaning of the sta¬ 
tute. Thus the shoe-maker must not go beyond his last, nor the mason beyond his 
trowel and a barrel of lime; milliners confine themselves within the straitened limits 
of corsets and stay-laces, and actors never hear an exclamation addressed to the 
gods, without thinking of the upper gallery, the theatrical Olympus. There are 
doubtless some masons and some actors whom the cap may fit If Apelles had but 
•aid, * Come, you rascally cobbler! you found fault with the shoe of my painting—let 
the leg alone !* I never should have wasted this sheet or two of paper. But instead 
of putting his homely reproof into a homely guise, nothing will do but he must dress 
it up in the robe and tunic of the schools; bedizen it with the proverbial style, with 
* ne* and the subjunctive; rouge its cheeks with a Socratic tinge, and send it into 
the world to plague posterity ! The shoe-maker, like all of his trade, must have 
blabbed, or we should never have heard of the story; for Apelles, I am very sure, 
MBmiied, whistled a bar or so, and so it slipped out of his head. Whenever I see a 
shoe-maker who cau talk of nothing but kip-leather and high-heeled boots, or a tailor 
who wraps himself in an everlasting maze of broad-cloth, and whose words seem to 
emerge from his mouth under folds of serge and fustian; or a stock-broker, whose 
line of vision, and conversation too, seems to be bounded by discount and quotations ; 
I bestow a hearty curse on the painter and his proverb, for a pair of narrow-minded, 
selfish, levelling autocrats. For myself, I like to see a man who has a hearty way of 
extending his hand to all trades, and opening his mouth and ears on all subjects; 
who can see beauty of workmanship in an axletree, though he himself is a maker of 
watch-springs, and can look at the handicraft of other men through spectacles of his 
own fashioning. There are apothecaries who barricade themselves round with an 
infinity of bottles and boxes, and can find nothing worthy of their notice that cannot 
be bottled and labelled. There are merchants whose range of telescopic vision is far 
out at sea, and who think it time lost to lower their glass and say, * How d’ ye do ?* 
I know young men in love, who think that I must be under the thumb of the sweet 
panion too; ladies who ply their tiny fingers in making shirts for the heathen^ who 
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Bometimes say to me, * How much did you subscribe last month to the mission to 
Honolulu?’—as if 1 too belonged to a sewing-circle, and read charity sermons! 
Widows, whose one idea is second-marriage ; old maids, whose only wish is gossip ; 
bachelors, who flit about the Seau-monde, and wear their hats a little on one side, k la 
five-and-twenty, thinking of nothing but youthful airs and jaunty attitudes; trades¬ 
men, professional men and politicians, form one grand battalion of Apelles’ disci¬ 
ples, who will hunt their own favorite idea till it grows faint from running; dodging 
about after it under trope and metaphor and far-fetched figures. To see a knot of 
these self-sufficient worthies together, each fighting to advance his peculiar topic, 
you might think that a score of Luthers and as many Popes were doing battle for 
heresy and the established religion. The politician is stating the matter, pro and 
con; the shoe-maker has knocked down the argument with a side of sole-leather; 
and now the fencing-master is playing his carte and tierce, his pique and repique, 
and has pinked the cow-hide in a thousand places ; anon, the fencer’s sword shivers 
into countless atoms under the mighty battering-ram of the moral reformist; and 
argument, cow-skin, bilbo and battering-ram must all evaporate with the beau’s co¬ 
logne. Among my many out-door exercises, I sometimes, on some sunny day when 
there is no news stirring, and when the harbor and stocks promise a quiet afternoon, 
take a solitary ride on horse-back, and refresh my street-worn energies. On one of 
these occasions I had fallen into a contemplative mood, as my horse was breathing 
himself after a hard trot; and when I started from my reverie, I found myself in a 
part of the country with which I was unacquainted. A parcel of hoyden school-girls 
were dilly-dallying along the road-side, on their way home ; picking here and there 
a wild-flower, and anon dropping it on the ground as others claimed their attention. 
With my best grace—for in my dealings with children I polish my demeanor and 
smooth off* the rust with much more care than in convtsrsation with miladi—1 asked 
the frolicking group If they could tell me my whereabout One little girl, with her 
thumb in her mouth, and her eyes gleaming at the interest she thought I was taking 
in her afiairs, replied: * Yeth, Thir, thath the way to my thcool, about a quarter of 
a mile, Thir; ith a real pretty thcool, painted brown, and thtanding by a white 
dog; you can git a drink at a well out of a tin mug, if you want to.’ At this 
crisis of the conversation, she grew pale at the thought of having spoken her feel¬ 
ings so freely to a strange gentleman, and with a glance at her companions, left 
me to my cogitations. She had never traversed the road herself, save on her 
way to school, and thought that I too must be seeking juvenile instruction, or 
was on a visit to the school-mistress. She had not perceived that the road 
stretched on' and on, after it passed the well and the little white dog, but ima¬ 
gined that its destination was the school-house, and that all who travelled thereon 
were a, b. c.-ically inclined. And 1 said to myself, * It is not Apelles’ proverb then, 
after all, that has done the mischief: here is a httle girl who has advanced no farther 
in her studies than * two times two,’ or * three into six,’ pursuing her single train of 
thought, and imagining that her interests and pleasures are identical with those of 
the world aroimd her. ’T is the way of the world. Men women and children set up 
their own idols and golden calves, and call upon their neighbors to fall down and wor¬ 
ship. Could Apelles and his rebuked critic have been forced to take a solitary ride 
together over a slow stage of a hundred stadia or so, and could the shoe-maker have 
been induced to have stuck to his last during the trot, the painter would have wished 
binwelf gagged a thousand times before ever he had given so unwholesome and 
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fooliBh B* piece of adrice. • ■ • Washington Irving has somewhere dnwn a touch- 
picture of two fervent lovers in humble life, dwelling with fond remembrance upon 
their little tokens of afiection ; a broken sixpence, a lock of hair, or similar mementos 
Of that love which * passeth show* and knows no selfishness. Geoffrey CRAToys 
admirable limning was recalled forcibly to our minds the other evening by bearing 
the following simple tines sung to a ^eet Irish air, that seemed almost to sob with 
tiie emotion which swells the heart of * poor Terrence’ while he bids his Kathleen 
fkrewell, who is about to depart for England * on service :* 


‘ So, Kathleen, you ’re going to I’ave me 
AH alone by moself in this place ? 

But I’m sure you will niver Jesaive me— 

O, no I if there’s truth in that face I 
Though England’s a beautiful country, 

Full of illigant boys, yet what then ? 

You would n’t forget your poor Terence ?— 
You ’ll come back to ould Ireland again! 

t)ch ! them English ’0 desaivert by nature, 
Though maybe you’d think them sincere; 
They ’ll say you ’re a swate charming cr’ature, 
But do n’t you belaive them, me dear t 
Ah ! Kathleen, agrah! do n’t be mindin’ 
The flatberin’ spaches they ’ll make, 

But tell them a poor boy in Ireland 
Is breakin’ his heart for your sake! 


It’s a folly to keep yon from goin’. 

Though, faith 1 ’t is a mighty hard caea ; 
For, Kathleen, you know there ’0 no knowing 
VVhen next 1 may see your sweet face f 
And when you comeback to nie,KATULEeif, 
None the better will 1 be otf then; 

Yon ’ll be sp’akin’ such beautiful Eoglish, 

Sure 1 won’t know me Kathleen again I’ 

‘ Eh! now where ’0 the use of thia harry I— 
Why bother me so in this way ? 

I’ve forgot, ’twixt the grief and the flurry, 
Every word 1 was m’uniii’ to say! 

Just wait now a minute. 1 hid ye — 

Can 1 talk, if you bother me ml 
Oh. Kathleen ! me blessin’ go wid ye, 

Every inch of the way that you go! 


That ‘ mad wag* ‘ Punch* served up some months since, in ‘ A Peep into London 
Societyi a ‘ mental connection* with whom he had long been upon terms of intima¬ 
cy ; * Mr. Spangle Lacquer,* namely, who had made a great deal of money * some¬ 
how or another,* but in what precise way was not known ; who preferred an uncom¬ 
fortable house in a part of the metropolis in which it was considered * stylish’ to live, 
to any of the most eligible mansions he could command, at half the expense, in a 
less ‘ fashionable* part of the town. Mrs. Spangle Lacquer was * a very fine lady,* 
who dressed by the fashion-books, and had for * party*-pets two or three of those un¬ 
shaven foreign adventurers who so often swindle their way into decent society, and 
glitter in the parvenu drawing-rooms of the metropolis; occasionally disappearing, 
to be heard of no more, or re&ppearing rather too prominently, and heard of a great 
deal too much. There are useful lesscms conveyed in the description which is given 
of the dinner-parties of the Lacquers. The tables were loaded with plate, this 
being * a point of economy after all, for people are not in the habit of devouring sil¬ 
ver forks and candle-sticks, and they cost nothing to keep when not in use ; while 
with their aid a very little refreshment goes a very great way. Six brandy-cheiriM 
in the branch of an epergne become prominent portions of the feast, when they 
would be passed over in a saucer of blown-glass. The small mould of cream il 
aggrandized by the heavy moulding of the dish on which it is placed; and throughonl 
the whole banquet the same evidences appear of the economy of splendor. Indeed, 
the endeavor to pick out something slightly substantial, reminds you of SiNDBADhunt* 
ing after food in the Valley of Diamonds, before the merchants above threw down 
the legs of mutton.* Such a dinner-party is one of the most melancholy exaniplea 
which can be offered of the feudal service by which the givers hold their eoste in so¬ 
ciety. Hospitality, which ought to be the primary cause, is triumphed over by jea¬ 
lousy or ostentation. The whole entertainment is an unmitigated series of atteroptt 
at rivalry and display. There is a mute eloquence in every cover and claret-jug 
upon the table, which seema to aay, * See in what style we do things hero, oonqpmed 
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to your own establishment!’ The premature and sickly vegetables, perfectly out of 
season, but forced and introduced solely for the gratification of the pleasures of the 
purse and pocket of the host rather than the palates of the guests, merely remind 
one of the money in the Eastern tale, which turned into leaves; while the dreary 
conversation and attempt at badinage which pass about the table, in the constrained 
fltyle of a horse in a curb and kicking-strap, with a clog at his heels, have some* 
thing in them peculiarly distressing.’ Good metropolitan reader, there is sage coun¬ 
sel concealed in the foregoing, if your wisdom could but find it out And will not 
the satire apply to the ‘ party’-suppers, formal affairs of temples, white-haired pyra¬ 
mids, dishes of sweetened soap-suds, and the hke, wliich one sometimes encounteni 
even among us, and which monopolize the places of provocatives and substantial sat- 
isfiers of a wholesome appetite ? Have n’t you attended a dozen such yourself lately 7 
* Guess so !’ • • • One of the earliest settlers of old Schoharie was a man named 
Murphy, more familiarly known as ‘ Old Murphy.’ He was a terror to the Indians 
and their sworn enemy, for he had suffered much from their robberies, and wanton 
destruction of his crops and cattle. But his most deadly hate arose from the murder 
of his two brothers; for which act he solemnly swore to devote his life to their exter¬ 
mination. * Old Murphy’ was a wily enemy, as the Indians had well ascertained ; 
€md they sought his life by all possible artifice and strategy. On one occasion their 
wiles came near being successful. Murphy had a cow, which wandered from his 
cabin during the day to browse in the woods, with a bell suspended from her neck to 
indicate her whereabout; returning always at night to be milked, and with ‘ udders 
all drawn dry’ to stand and * inly ruminate’ by the hut until morning called her to 
sally forth again. One evening she failed to return ; another day passed, and with it 
the hour * when the kye come hame’ usually, but she came not. Fearing that she 
had met with foul-play, Murphy started, with his rifie on his shoulder, to * look her 
up,’ following the direction she was taking when she left the hut After several 
hours of fruitless pursuit, the faint sound of her familiar bell in the distance glad¬ 
dened his ear. * It’s all right I’ said he, in his delight at finding her ; and he rapidly 
neared the spot whence the sound proceeded, a thicket of close undergrowth, in the 
heart of the forest All at once he stopped short. * That is * Old Spot’s said 
he, ‘ but it’s not on her neck; she do n’t swing her bell in that way when she 
browses. There ’s mischief here!’ Cautiously approaching the spot whence the 
slow and regular ‘ ting-a-ling’ proceeded, he saw at some sixty yards distant two 
Indians seated upon an old mossy log, peering intently now and then into the recesses 
of the wood, and at intervals of three or four minutes slowly swinging the cow-bell, 
which they thought would bring ‘ Old Murphy’ into their toils, ‘ as a bird hasteth to 
the snare.’ But it was his hour of joy, not their’s. He watched the movements of 
the red rascals as a cat watches a mouse when safe in her claws. Secure from ob¬ 
servation behind a large tree, he selected the ‘ bell-wether,’ and with deliberate aim 
sent a bullet through his heart The Indian uttered one shriek, sprang three feet or 
more upward, and dropped dead beside the log upon which he had been sitting. His 
comrade looked round in amazement to gather the direction of the shot, and then 
shouldered the dead body of his comrade, and was moving off, when a second shot 
from the musket which Murphy had by this time loaded, laid him and his dead com¬ 
panion lifeless together. There were two withered scalps hanging cn each smoky 
jamb of Old Murphy’s fire-place for more than twenty years; and he always regard¬ 
ed them with a ‘ griin smile’ when he was rehearsing the history of their acquisi- 
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tion. . • . ‘ Metropolitan Servants* is a very good sketch, but not exactly suited 
to our pages. The passage ^hich describes the high below stairs of the * royster- 
ing Milesians’ reminds us of a scene drawn by Steele, in the ‘ Spectator,’ if wo 
remember rightly. The servants of that day, it seems, when out of their master’s 
sight, were wont to assume the names and titles of those whose liveries they wore. 
While taking a chop at an eating-place near the Parliament-House, the wTiter heard 
the maid come down and tell the landlady at the har that ‘ My Lord Bishop’ swore ho 
would throw her out of the window if she did not bring up more mild ale, and that 
* My Lord Duke’ would have another double pot of half-and-half! His surprise was 
greatly increased on hearing loud and rustic voices speak and answer to each other 
upon the public affairs, by the names of the most illustrious of the nobility; till of a 
sudden one cried out, * The House is rising!’ Down came the company all together, 
and away! The ale>house was immediately filled with clamor; the landlady chalk¬ 
ing a mug of beer to the ‘ Marquis’ of such a place, a mug of mild porter to the ‘ Lord 
Chancellor,’ a pot of ale to an * Earl,’ three quarts to a new ‘ Lord’ for ‘ wetting 
his title,’ etc. ... A lively writer in a late English magazine contends, with a 
‘ good show’ of argument, that * there is a very intimate connection betwixt a man’s 
head and his hat;’ the hat being in fact a sort of exponent or index of a man’s cha¬ 
racter. * The head,’ says the writer, * being the most honorable part of the human 
body, inasmuch as it is held to be the abode of the intellectual faculties, it necessa¬ 
rily follows that the hat, which is the covering of the head, defending it from showers 
and sunshine, and other * skyey influences,’ is the most honorable part of the dress. 
The hat derives a sort of reflected glory from the member of the body which it covers: 
there is a care bestowed upon it which is not extended to any of our other habili¬ 
ments. We have pegs purposely to hang it upon; we have boxes expressly made to 
hold it; we have brushes purposely manufactured to smooth down its sides. It is, 
however, well worthy of all this care, being unquestionably the leading article of 
male dress. What a miserable, melancholy figure does a man cut who has * a shock¬ 
ing bad hat!’ Now, if our town readers would avoid this last category, let them re¬ 
pair to Warnock’s, in Broadway, near the Franklin-House, and avail themselves of 
his beautiful spring pattern, made upon the newly-invented block to which we have 
heretofore alluded. . . . There is great reason to fear that before the sentences 
which are now running from our pen shall have been placed in type, we shall have 
heard of the death of our frequent and always entertaining contributor, * Ned Bunt¬ 
line,’ late Midshipman E. Z. C. Judson, of the United States’ Navy. We gather 
from the public journals that a difficulty recently occurred at Nashville, (Term.,) be¬ 
tween our correspondent and Mr. Robert Porterfield, which led to a hostile meet¬ 
ing, in which, after three shots, the latter was killed, having been pierced with his 
antagonist’s bullet in his forehead, just above the eye. The events which succeeded 
are very revolting: ‘ Judson was arrested, but the excitement was so great against 
him, that when he was taken before the Justice for examination, it became evident 
that he would bo summarily dealt with. Some cried ‘ Shoot him!’ others * Hang 
him!’ and a brother of the deceased shot at him several times: a number of shots 
were fired at him by others, and strange to say, he escaped all unhurt, ran off and hid 
himself in the City Hotel. Hundreds of excited persons collected around and in the 
hotel, and after searching some time, he was found, and endeavoring to escape, he fell 
from the third story to the porch without serious injury. The sheriff then took charge 
of him and conveyed him to prison, the people now seeming willing that the law 
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should take its couno/ * After he had been committed to jail/ adds another and 
in some particulars different account, * in almost a dyin^ condition from his fall, at 
about ten o’clock at night the mob, finding that he was still alive, broke into the jail; 
maimed and almost naked, they threw him into the street, to be hung! He asked 
for a minister, which was denied him; he feared not death, but requested to be shot, 
and begged that if there was any gentleman present, he would shoot him. They 
took him to the square and ran him up over the rail of an awning-post; the rope broke 
and he fell; when be was taken back to jail, where he lies to die some time daring 
the night’ * And this horrible, infamous outrage,’ adds the * Courier and Enquirer,* with 
significant emphasis, * occurred in the streets, and was performed by the people, of 
Nashville!’ We have been for many months in intimate correspondence with Mr. 
JoDsoN, whom however we have never met personally. We have been made the re¬ 
pository of all the circumstances of his chequered and eventful life, np almost to the 
time of the occurrences above narrated. Of these it will be our province to speak 
hereafter. ... We have encountered more than an hundred times *The Old Beg- 
gar Mari whom our country friend * P. T.’ apostrophizes with so much feeling. He 
does not always sit in * the gay Broadway,’ however, but in all the busy thorough¬ 
fares of the metropolis * holds out to passers-by his trembling hand.’ ' Many a sorrow¬ 
ful eye have we seen turned upon him, and many a soft white hand drop alma into 
that withered palm. Did * P. T.’ ever read * The Old Marie Song ?* Here it is: 


* Oh Lady! do not woep for me, 
Becauio luy cloaiog hour is near; 

I ouly mourn that 1 should be 
So long a way-worn traveller here. 

'These old white hairs are slender ties 
To bind roe to so bleak a shore 
A heart that only beats with sighs 
Cares not how soon it beats no more. 

•The worm will soon feed on my breast. 
And revel o’er my senseless clay ; 
But gnawing thoughts will be at rest. 
More ravenous aud fell than they. 


• The grass-green sod will heavily 

Press on the bead it covers o’er} 

But light will every burthen be,. 

When grief shall weigh it down no Moro. 

'And dark will be my couch of rest. 

And cold, but free from pain and Ann { 
Unshaken by my throbbing breast, 
Unwetted by my burning tears. 

* Then, Lady! do not weep for me. 

Because my closing hour is near; • 

I only mourn that i should be 

So long a way-worn traveller here.' 


* The W EOT is a great country, friend C-,’ writes a clever correspondent * Tall 

things happen there now and then. Here is a specimen: Having occasion to pass 
through the Upper Lakes last June, 1 was happy enough to find myself a passenger 
on board that palace of a boat the * Empire,’ Emperor Howe commanding. My 
travelling companion for the time happened to be a thorough-bred * Hoosier,’ a prince 
of a fellow; one who feared God and loved fun and the ladies, but who was withal a 
most abominable stammerer. We had n't been long aboard, when the captain called 
our attention to a most remarkable-looking individual seated at the end of the cabin. 
1 am not myself particularly handsome, and have seen some ill-looking men in my 
day; but so ugly a man as this h&d never crossed the scope of my vision. Howe de¬ 
clared him emphatically ' the ugliest man that ever lived ;’ whereupon my friend Tom 
offered to wager a half dozen of champagne that he had seen a worse one in the 
steerage. The bet was at ouce accepted, and Tom started for his man, who was to be 
brought up for comparison. He found the fellow a bit of a wag, as an intolerably 
homely man is apt to be, and, after the promise of a * nip,’ nothing loth to exhibit him¬ 
self. As they entered the cabin door, my friend, with an air of conscious triumph, 
turned to direct our attention to his champion, when he discovered the fellow trying 
to insure success by making up faces. *St - et^ et^ etop /’ said he, * no - no -* non# 
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of that! You st~ st- stay just as God Almighty made you! You ea^ ca^ ea^ 

ea - ean*t be beat !* -and he wasn’t. Sobu amusing writer in the ‘ Spirit 

of the Time^ weekly journal has been trying to beat * Professor Inoeaham with his 
own weapons. In his Rocky-Mountain < day-book journal/ etc., aniidst various 
and sundry entries that are not so literary, we have passages from a novel which 
the writer is jotting down * from day to day and from time time.’ Here is a scene 
from it, describing the elopement of Lady Kaerabslia with * her own Zkeubbabex. / 

*1 WILL BOW join yoB mad flee if thou wilt swear ■ ■* 

*I swear by——' 

* Enough! 1'm satisfied—' 

* I swear by—’ 

* No more — 1 come!' 

And putting on her fttncy cloak and calash, she stole down the stairs as soft as a mouse, ahd was 
soon folded in the arms of the dark figure. Oh, bow pleasant are such sentiments I And fine are the 
emotion when two fond hearts in kindness join ! 

* 1 'm thine,' said she,' now and for eveiiasting!’ — and their lips met in a complete and refreshing 
kiss for the first time. 

* No mistake?’ said the dark figure. 

* No! Zerubbabel, none. Doubt me not; but let us hie, hie hence. My tyrant father-in-law per¬ 
chance doth see us now.* 

A slight rustling sound was heard in the timber near at hand. * Hark V says she; 'nay, no'more, 
but let us run — off! hence! away!’ And soon they disappeared, the happy pair; hut just then a 
Corab-like laugh fiercely sounded through the lot: thu8,*Ha! ho! he!' Did that awful laugh prog¬ 
nosticate bad luck to the refugees ? We shall see. Oh, love, love I how powerful art thou ! They 
say you are a boy; but it is a mistaken notion. Thou art a man — a strong man. Yes I love is great 
And how happy and comfortable are they who are einbalmod in roses! 

* The scene of our novel now changes to Barnstable on Cape Cod. We are obliged to go back to tell 

the reader of Mr. Billings, the tyrant father-in-law of the handsome lady Kaababella. Caleb 
Billinos, when a boy,-’ 

and BO forth. Now is not this equal to some of the very best scenes in any one of the 
hundred novels that * Professor’ Ingraham has written within the last year ? Let those 
who can read them make answer! . . . The following lines by George Colman 
the Younger’ may receive additional interest from the fact that they were the last 
which he ever wrote. They are copied from the manuscript of the author: * To 
Miss Harriet Faucet, (now Mrs. Bland, of the Park-Theatre,) who desires me to 
write in her Album: 

* Mr Muse and I, ere youth and spirits fled, 

Sat up together many a night, no doubt} 

But I have sent the poor old lass to bed, 

Simply because my fire is going ouL* 


We take blame to ourselves for not having recently noticed the * Southern Quar- 
terley Review.* The last number of the work is an excellent one, and reflects credit 
upon Mr. Whitaker, the editor, as well as upon the literary merits of writers in the 
■ectitm where it is published; for South Carolina and Georgia have writers who do those 
states honor, (and they in turn honor them,) of whom we at the north hear little or 
nothing. The South has true scholars, who emulate the fame of a Grimke and a 
Lioarb ; and we hope to see the * Southern Quarterly* made the medium of their 
communications with the public. We should be pleased to find the facile pen of 
onr excellent friend and correspondent, Judge Charlton, enlisted in its page& 
Barely, our ‘ Georgia Lawyer* would shine in his own peculiar region. . . . O* Wk 
are compelled to omit altogether our * Literary Record for the present month. The 
pahlicatioiis which it embraced will feceive especial attention in our next • • . We 
have received a great number of communications in prose and verse since our last, 
(including the welcome lines of * J. G. S.,’) which are under consideration. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM FAMILY HISTORY. 


ST •. U. PARTRlSaS. 


Among other victims in the war of the revolution, who found 
bloody and early graves in Canada, were two brothers, lieutenants 
in the British army. They were brave, gay, handsome young sol¬ 
diers as ever carried a musket or enlivened a garrison; and married 
to two charming, lovely women, who never formed a hope of hap¬ 
piness without their husbands occupying a prominent place in the 
centre of it. Peace, which brought joy and revelry to the city of 
Quebec, found them desolate, heart-broken widows, weeping bit¬ 
terly, and clasping convulsively their little fatherless children. Having 
now to be both father and mother to a young family, these two ex¬ 
cellent women endeavored to combat their grief that they might 
have strength to fulfil faithfully this double duty which God and 
Nature had devolved upon them. They removed to the town of 
York, which was then being settled, and claimed from the govern¬ 
ment as emigrants their right of town lots, upon which, adjoining 
each other, they built two small houses, such as suited their limited 
means; and hoped, by the help of management and economy, so to 
educate and bring up their children, that they might become worthy 
and respectable members of society. The widows were bom in the 
same neighborhood, and had been attached to each other from child¬ 
hood ; but since their trouble, grief and circumstances had so sorely 
tried and proved their worth, that each thought the other her supe¬ 
rior, and both came to the same conclusion, that neither would act, 
without first consulting the judgment and advice of the other. This 
partnership of affection succeeded so happily, that it not only in¬ 
creased their pecuniary means, but conduced greatly to the welfare 
of the children. 

Fortunately the two eldest were boys of good parts and kind dis¬ 
positions. Their mothers had sufficiently impressed upon them the 
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necessity of mental exertion, and had taken all pains to procure the 
best teachers that the province then afforded. They said little to 
them about morals, wisely concluding that example, the reading of 
books which delineated noble and generous characters ; the cultiva¬ 
tion and daily exercise of the kind affections ; an habitual deference 
and instantaneous concession to the rights of others; the encou¬ 
raging a high-minded hatred of meanness and injustice, as debasing 
to personal character, and injurious to society; would make a deeper 
ana more permanent impression than all the wise advice that tongue 
could utter. They likewise taught them that God’s strength was 
all-powerful, and man’s but weakness; that humility brings high 
teachings and soars on angels’ wings, but that pride was a painted 
earth-worm, always grovelling, until it sank in the rank mould. In 
those days, my young friends, there were fire-sides ; it is a pity there 
are none now. 

I am an old white-headed man, shaking over a stick; yet my eyes 
fill with tears when memory brings a picture (as she often does, for 
the old always return to their boyhood) of the widows’ happy easy 
fireside. I was a boy with their boys — an orphan ; and having no 
other home than a school, they kindly encouraged me to spend my 
evenings with them. It was not then as now, if company called of 
an evening, instead of being shown into a stately unwelcome-look¬ 
ing room, and the one you inquire for coming down alone, to * en¬ 
tertain’ you, I think they phrase it. No — and I am thankful that I 
was young in those genial days — no; you were at once admitted 
to the hamCf to the very sanctuary of the family hearth ; there you saw 
woman in her true glory, crowned by the domestic virtues, dispen¬ 
sing and receiving a happiness that, imperceptibly improved, purified 
and exalted all who shared its bliss. We boys used to look forward 
to the pleasure of the evening as a reward for our industry and good 
conduct during the day. A few sensible people used to drop in 
sociably for the pleasure of each other’s society ; when, unfettered 
by etiquette and free from vanity, they were by turns either sages or 
children, just as the humor inclined. Sometimes we had the advan¬ 
tage of listening to discourses wise and eloquent as ever fell from 
the lips of experience in legislative halls ; then again to the discus¬ 
sion of grave questions which affect the well-being of mnn and so¬ 
ciety. Sometimes old officers who had travelled through all coun¬ 
tries would again live over the days of their youth, recounting the 
horrible perils and fortunate escapes of war, and exciting our youth¬ 
ful imaginations with wondrous tales of strange lands, singular peo¬ 
ple and odd customs ; enriched by observation and anecdotes of 
great men and eminent characters. 

We boys felt early a keen interest in all those subjects that are 
usually talked of by well-educated jnen, and were encouraged to 
take a proper and modest sl>are in the conversation. If we made a 
pertinent remark, it was answered, and the subject farther enlight^ 
ened to our comprehension ; if we related a familiar occurrence, or 
an historical anecdote that was applicable, it was always received 
for what it was worth; and in this delightful majiner we gained 
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fresh information every evening. Sometimes laughing Pleasure con¬ 
quered old Time and flew away with the hours ; mirth, gayety, joke 
and song made them seem so short, that we would all come to the 
conclusion that they must have been stolen, and never could have 
passed. Ah! they may talk about their * lectures,' and all the instruc¬ 
tion they convey, but give me the fire-side, with a few intelligent 
friends, where the old instruct the young and the young enliven the 
old ; there is more improvement to be gained in one evening from 
the conversation of a few sensible, virtuous, well-informed men and 
women ; mind ye, not of intellect alone, but of manners, mind and 
heart; in short of our whole nature, than from twenty lectures. I 
must repeat again, I am sorry for the youth, that fire-sides have gone 
out of fashion. But I beg pardon, and promise that I will not again 
make such a prosy digression. I can plead no other excuse than 
the garrulity of old age, which always returns to its happiest hours. 

The boys grew up to be all that their mothers wished; and it is 
to their fortunes that I shall confine myself. I will call them Wil¬ 
liam and George Hazlitt; for their family name is so well known 
that it would not be proper to introduce it here. William grew up 
to be a fine, handsome, noble young man. He studied law and elo¬ 
quence, and became a counsellor; a profession for which nature 
had peculiarly fitted him. He had the most ardent veneration for 
justice, and an intuitive perception that instantly separated truth 
from falsehood. His observation was so keen, and his judgment so 
accurate, that it enabled him to note, compare and combine almost 
imperceptible flaws of discrepancy with a skill and promptitude that 
invariably detected the artful cloakings that shrouded guilt, and clear¬ 
ed away the unfortunate appearances and aspersions that sometimes 
cloud innocence. He felt that there was no profession more enno¬ 
bling |han that of the law, when righteously followed ; and that on 
its just administration depended the order and well-being of society. 
He would point to Russia, France and Great Britain, and in a tri¬ 
umphant manner ask^ who in these countries hac^been the steady, 
firm, unflinching advocate, and carried into effect the extension of 
popular rights ; who but their brave and patriotic lawyers I George 
chose a no less useful profession ; he studied for a physician. ‘ If it 
does not confer celebrity, I can at least hope to do some good among 
the poor and the suffering,’ was his modest observation; and never 
man entered life with a more earnest desire to benefit every human 
being than George Hazlitt. I have known him sit night after 
night by the side of afflicted poverty, in hopes of restoring a father 
or mother to a destitute family, or a sick infant to its weeping 
parents. How often have I heard burst from his lips the fervent 
prayer, ‘Oh God ! enable me to help them !’ It required but a short 
time to make evident their worth, industry and talent; and in a few 
years they were looked upon as two, of the most beloved, opulent, 
and respectable citizens in the province. William served succes¬ 
sively in all the offices that his fellow citizens could bestow; he was 
no less honored and trusted by the Home Government, which ap¬ 
pointed him to several of the most eminent and lucrative law de- 
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partments. George, who possessed all the talent, but was far more 
sensitive than William, shrank from the glare and tumult of public 
life; and perhaps a circumstance that occurred about this time might 
have deadened his predilection in favor of domestic retirement. 

We had been fellow students and were always inseparable friends. 
Walking together one evening up King-street, a little boy, frightened 
and out of breath, rushed up, and clung to the skirt of George's coat, 
crying, ‘Come, oh ! come, Sir, or the lady will die !* 

‘ Where 1 where ] my good boy; show us the way, and we will 
follow/ 

The dliild ran swiftly on for a few moments, and entered a low, 
dilapidated cottage. He motioned us to come up stairs into a small 
garret bed-room. Suspended from one of the beams hung a tin 
lantern, in which burnt an unsnufted, guttering tallow-candle, that 
shed only a partial light on a most comfortless looking apartment. 
‘ Miss Mary, I have brought the doctor,' said the little boy. 

‘Thank God!' replied a faint, trembling sweet voice, scarcely 
audible from agitation : ‘ oh ! gentlemen, do something for my poor 
mother, who has long fainted, and I cannot bring her to.' 

We trimmed the candle, that we might have sufficient light to ob¬ 
serve our patient. But what was our surprise to see, lying on a low 
wooden bedstead, one of the most magnificent and handsome wo¬ 
men tliat had ever met our eyes. She must have been full six feet in 
height, and her whole form seemed modelled from the finest statgary 
marble. The contour of the face was oval, and the features of that 
perfect noble cast which are supposed to indicate birth, goodness 
and intellect. We raised one of the delicate hands that, white as 
snow, lay on the dark brown worsted quilt, and a})plied our fingers 
to the pulse, but no pulse beat i^ the veins; we looked at the coun¬ 
tenance, and there reigned that entire tranquil repose w’hich the 
angel of death alone can impart. ,The daughter had risen, and was 
endeavoring with her hand to shade the light off of eyes that would 
never more open. ‘ I am afraid,’ said she, in the same agitated 
voice, ‘ when my dear mother revives, that she might feel frightened 
at the glare and presence of strangers.' 

We looked up and saw a sweet, trembling, pale, sorrowful-looking 
girl, whose blue eyes were fixed on us wirh the earnest, anxious, 
pleading look of one wdio petitions for the life of all she most loved. 
Unable longer to control her emotion, the tears poured down like 
rain: she sunk on the bed, and throwing her arms round her mother, 
buried her face in her bosom, sobbing convulsively, ‘ Oh, mother! 
speak one word to your poor Mary ! Speak, dear mother ! to your 
own child, who has no other friend on the wide earth !' 

We recoiled from the sad task of telling her that her mother 
would never speak more. George 'whispered me, ‘ This afflicted 
child needs a care and tenderness beyond that of men.' He wrote 
a note and despatched it by the boy, entreating the presence and 
assistance of his mother. The young girl rose, and commanded 
herself sufficiently to say, ‘ Oh ! if you are doctors, do something for 
her!' She saw tlie tears in our eyes, for we could not repress 
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them, and the look of deep pity with which we regarded her; and 
then it flashed like lightning through her mind that her mother was 
dead ! She shrieked, and fell fainting at our feet. George^s good 
mother, ever expeditious in the cause of benevolence, soqn Arrived, 
accompanied by two serving-women; and we left them to perform 
the last sad duties to the lifeless mother, and recover the almost 
lifeless daughter. During the two days preparatory to the funeral, 
and also on that day, Mary seemed stupified by despair. She sat 
constantly by the coffin, her features rigid as marble, and her tear¬ 
less eyes fixed immoveably on the corpse. We dreaded to remove 
the body, thinking that she would burst into a paroxysm of grief 
that might sweep reason from its throne. Contrary to our%xpecta- 
tions, she saw her mother laid in the grave with the same stony as¬ 
pect, without either tear or lamentation. When we returned to 
Mrs. Hazlitt’s, we tried without effect every effort to rouse her from 
this fhtal lethargy ; when a little Italian grey-hound, a pet of her 
mother’s, that had been shut up for fear of disturbing her, rushedT 
hurriedly into the room, and jumped into the forlorn girl’s lap; 
he placed his paws on her shoulders, crouching his face close to 
hers, and whined long and mournfully. She clasped the dog round 
the neck, saying, ‘ Poor, poor Fidele 1’ while the tears coursed 
down her cheeks. She wept herself into a state of entire exhaus¬ 
tion ; save at intervals, when her chest would heave with long, deep, 
broken sobs ; followed by a low, wailing, muttered moan of ‘ Oh ! 
God ! give me a quiet grave ! Take home thy poor child, who has 
no one to love her now !’ 

Mrs. Hazlitt pressed the sufferer to her heart; saying, * My dear 
soul, I cannot try to console you; but just let me whisper, that in 
the future you shall ever be to me a most dear daughter.’ 

Worn-out nature, at last utterly exhausted, sank into a profound 
sleep, which lasted for twelve hours. On awakening, her grief as¬ 
sumed a more softened character, and she expressed fervent grati¬ 
tude to the kind friends by whom she was surrounded. By degrees 
she gained serenity. Her many amiable and endearing qualities won 
the love and esteem of all. But I could soon see that George had 
met the one whose destiny was to blend indissolubly with his. There 
existed that mysterious harmony, that intuitive understanding, that 
instantaneous, eloquent, yet silent communion ; which reveals, sym¬ 
pathizes, and responds to the whole being of another. Having 
once met, they had no power to separate. Had the globe divided 
them, they would have been ever present, and have thought but of 
each other. Living or dead, there was that union of soul and spi¬ 
rit which neither time nor death can conquer. 

Mary’s father had undergone the common fate experienced by 
most of those called * well-educated young men,’ who settle as cul¬ 
tivators in the country parts of Canada. He had in England mar¬ 
ried a lady of a rank s^erior to his own, who by so doing had 
offended her relations. They each had some property, and dazzled 
by the favorable accounts that are usually given of new countries, 
united to the eager wish that the English always have of becoming 
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large cultivators, determined them to emigrate to the Canadas. Mr. 
Carlton was represented to me, by those who had known him, as 
an indolent gentlemanly man, of more than ordinary acquirements. 
He had graduated at Oxford with more than usual eclat, and was 
one of those who would have been an ornament to polished society, 
but had had the very worst possible education for a settler in a new 
country. He could talk of all things and do none, in a situation 
where work was imperative and worjis useless. Year after year 
frittered away in contemplated improvements, and year after year 
found them in a hut, shrouded in the woods in summer, and buried 
in the snow in winter. He had neither the strong arm nor perse¬ 
vering iifdustry of the laborer, nor the ready invention and unre¬ 
mitting energy of the man of business ; and while he saw those 
who were considered infinitely his inferiors, every day rising in the 
social scale, and himself descending, he remained wholly uncon¬ 
scious of his own defects, and blindly thought that it was owing to 
fortuitous circumstances, which had favored their endeavors and 
frustrated his own. His yielding character, easily impressed by 
events and circumstances, accommodated itself to his fallen for¬ 
tunes. His chief amusement was gunning and fishing: by degrees 
he sank into a neglected, unshaven, rough-shod, Robinson Crusoe- 
looking creature; and no one could have recognized the gay, fash¬ 
ionable, elegant Henry Carlton, who a few years before had won 
the heart of rank and beauty. He surrendered the farm to the 
management of two laborers, who contrived to supply the family 
and themselves with provisions. His poor wife, tenderly nurtured, 
and still attached to him ; for with all the tenacious affection of wo-' 
man, she thought of him as he once had b'een; suffered privations 
that gradually undermined a naturally strong constitution. Not 
knowing that the land was mortgaged, she indulged a hope that 
could they sell, her husband might yet be restored to himself and 
society. 

In the mean time, their little girl was her only solace; the intui- » 
tive quickness of the child had enabled her to gain from her mother 
in solitude all those graces which it is supposed an introduction to 
society alone can confer. Year after year passed by, each dimin¬ 
ishing something from their slender stock of comforts ; and as they 
diminished, his love of stimulants and sullen apathy increased. He 
talked of applying to his friends in the old country, to solicit some 
situation for him under government; when one day, in the midst of 
these procrastinations, death suddenly surprised him. ‘ Oh ! but it 
was woful and never to be forgotten,’ as poor Mary once said to me, 
‘to be alone in the deep woods, with a dead father and distracted 
mother! I tried to remember that God was our heavenly Father, 
but at times I would almost forget it !* Mrs. Carlton felt that she 
had not long to live, and thought she would return with her daugh¬ 
ter to her own country; and she hoped that her friends, softened 
by her bufferings, would not refuse to a dying mother protection for 
her innocent and beautiful daughter. She visited the lawyer who 
had bought the land which had proved such a fatal speculation, 
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with the intention of disposing of it at any price; but what was the 
surprise and alarm of this unfortunate lady, to find that it was then 
advertised for sale, to close a bond and mortgage ; and that she was 
an indigent stranger in a foreign country, without the means of 
even procuring a shelter for herself and daughter. 

On leaving the lawyer’s office, she met a poor Irish woman to 
whom she had rendered assistance some years before, when living 
in the country. This grateful creature had never forgotten her bene¬ 
factress, and had often prayed for the blessing of God to fall on the 
good lady who had helped her in her sore trouble; and when she 
saw her changed appearance, or as she expressed it, ‘the heart- 
sorrow heavy on her countenance,’ she could not refrain fi*om grasp¬ 
ing her hand, and offering her sympathy and service in all ways. 
At that moment Mrs. Carlton felt that her child and herself were 
outcasts on the earth; that among the whole human family there 
was no one place of admittance for them. When the tones of 
kindness and commiseration met her ear, they swept away all arti¬ 
ficial distinctions ; and the high-born bowed her head on the neck 
of the humble washer-woman, and wept aloud. Peggy 0‘Brian 
supported the unhappy lady, and entreated her to come into her 
poor place and rest until she was more composed. Mrs. Carlton 
made no scruple of telling Peggy her destitute condition. ‘ Stay 
here, and a thousand welcomes!’ said the kind-hearted creature ; 

* until it plaze the great God in his mercy to do something better for 
yez.’ The miserable woman was thankful for even this humble 
shelter, until she could arrange her ideas, and decide upon what was 
best to be done. 

But her troubles in this world were soon to end. The unnatural 
tension to which she had strained her nerves, in the endeavor to 
combat and repress her feelings during the day, acting on an en¬ 
feebled and diseased constitution, caused a sudden rupture of a 
blood-vessel on the brain, which those around her had mistaken for 
a fainting-fit, to which she had been subject for some time; and it 
was on this eventful evening when our unavailing services were re¬ 
quired, that gave Mary to the friends who afterward loved her so 
dearly. There was an unconscious grace and sincerity in all she 
said and did, that sprang from a truthful nature, and innate sense 
of propriety, unchecked by rules of art. Her nature was noble, 
child-like and affectionate. The simple life she had led in the 
forest, with a few books, birds and flowers for her chief amuse¬ 
ments, stimulated neither vanity nor selfishness, and left no craving 
for false excitement; and she could never seem to understand the 
eager craving of the many after fine clothes, fine houses, and fash¬ 
ionable amusements. Her life had always been in the affections; 
they were to her the essence of existence, the source of all bliss, t 
She had grown up in solitude, in intimate commimion with her 
own soul and inanimate nature; which had revealed to her almost 
childish simplicity, high, wise, holy and beautiful tniths, as uncon¬ 
sciously as the unfolding flowers receive beauty and perfume ; and 
if not thoroughly educated, according to the ideas of a boarding- 
school miss, she was certainly a most lovely and loving woman. 
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George and Mary were married, amid the ^ood wishes of all. 
Seven years of unchanging happiness flew rapidly by, when they 
had the great sorrow to lose that excellent and much-loved mother, 
to whom, under God, they owed all obligations. William had mar¬ 
ried a splendid, queenly-looking English woman, with a heart and 
mind as noble as her appearance ; one who was an honor to his 
house and name, and fully capable of sustaining his reputation at 
home or abroad. Ho was now advanced to the highest law-office 
in the province, that of Chief Justice, which had never befoi*e been 
held by so young a man, or by a Canadian bom. It was in vain 
that he endeavored to kindle the ambition of George. * No, no !’ 
he would laughingly reply, ‘ Mary and I are two shade-loving flow¬ 
ers, that bloom brightest in the privacy of home. What monarch,’ 
he would say, resting his eyes fondly on his adoring wife, ‘ ever had 
such an efficient prime minister] or such affectionate subjects]* 
giving a fatherly glance toward the children. ‘ No; I am contented 
to be the father of a happy family; and Mary would rather be the 
mother of my children than to have a crowii placed on her brow.’ 

They had been married ten years, each one bringing an added 
store of joy and content, when Dr. Hazlitt received a letter, in¬ 
forming him that the decease of a distant relation in the old coun¬ 
try had left at his disposal a large fortune, the arrangen^ent of which 
required his personal attendance in Quebec. August had com¬ 
menced, and it was rather later in the season than he would have 
chosen to make the journey ; but he hastened his departure in con¬ 
sequence of information which he had received respecting an ille¬ 
gitimate brother; for his father, like most young Englishmen at 
that time in the army, had been very wild in his youth ; and the sin 
of the father was visited sorely on the children. Mrs. Hazlitt, after 
the death of her husband, sought out the mother of this boy, and 
offered to make a suitable provision for him, and to pay for his edu¬ 
cation at school, if she would promise not to use any counteracting 
influences against the plan of life that was proposed for him. He 
was a boy of more than common abilities, ana although fourteen, 
this noble-minded woman thought that good instruction and exam¬ 
ple, such as would enable him to earn a comfortable and respecta- 
ole livelihood, might prevent him from falling into that course of 
evil which a longer residence with his mother would infallibly en¬ 
tail. The mother refused this offer, partly from a natural fond¬ 
ness for the boy, who was very handsome and witty, and partly as 
his reckless daring and pointed remarks had made him a kind of 
pet among the officers, who frequently gave him money for becom¬ 
ing their agent in various tricks that the regiments were continually 
playing oft* against each other. He likewise had an exceedingly 
melodious voice; and the songs of ‘ the warbler,’ as he was nick¬ 
named, were rewarded with a liberality that gratified the cupidity 
of the mother, for he always divided with her his earnings. Thus, 
from the unfortunate situation of this poor boy, his very talents 
proved the most fatal enemies to his well-doing. A few yetirs after 
Mrs. Hazlitt left Quebec, she heard that this young man had en- 
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listed ; and that shortly after, a court-martial had found him guilty 
of insubordination and disobedience to orders, for engaging in a 
personal encounter with a young officer who had insulted a girl to 
whom he was attached. Having been severely punished and dis¬ 
graced, contrary to all his ideas of natural justice, he deserted ; first 
taking, in the presence of several comrades, a solemn oath of un¬ 
dying revenge; which he so faithfully kept, that a few days after 
the body of his oppressor was found floating on the St. Lawrence, 
with the black mark of a death-grip around his throat. Search was 
made in every direction for the deserter and murderer; but he 
seemed to have vanished, and it was supposed that he had evaded 
^lis pureuers and escaped to the States. 

About the time that George came of age, this unfortunate met 
him in secret, and disclosed to him their near relationship. Desti¬ 
tute almost to starvation ; the law his foe, even unto death ; many 
enemies, and no friends ; he resolved, as a last resource, to appeal 
(although with the inconstancy of the wretched, he denied that man 
had feeling) to the sympathy of his more fortunate brother. Natu¬ 
rally imperious and arrogant, nlisfortune, injustice and insult had 
stimulated and concentrated these feelings into a ferocious, sullen, 
gloomy pride, that disdained man and defied heaven. From the 
misdeeds of a few he falsely judged that all were wicked, cruel and 
deceitful; that law was tyranny, religion hypocrisy, man a monster 
and God a fiction. The virtues of mankind seemed to him but a 
long catalogue of mean vices: to his diseased nature, the vilest 
criminal seemed not the worst but the most unfortunate of man¬ 
kind. George saw, understood, and though horror-struck at the 
distorted moral vision of the almost frenzied creature, felt also great 
compassion and pity for his dreadful sufferings; and hoped that 
kindness and improved circumstances might soften this mental fero¬ 
city. He spoke to him in the kindest and most feeling manner, and 
divided with him that portion of fortune which he received on com¬ 
ing of age. He likewise entreated him, in case of any emergency, 
to apply to him, and he would always assist him to the extent of 
his power. The apparently hardened man was so overcome by 
this unexpected sympathy, that he leaned his head on his hand, but 
could not conQeal the tears that trickled through his fingers. * I 
thought to have hidden them,’ said he, ‘ but I cannot. I am ashamed 
for my folly; tears have never been in my eyes but once since bqy- 
hood; it was when they laid my misguided mother in her grave ; 
and from that until the present time, a kind word or a good wish 
has never met my ear. But farewell!’ continued he, giving George 
a grip of the hand which left a mark for many days ; ‘ we shall per¬ 
haps meet again—I a wiser and better man. If all had been like 
you, I might have believed that a God had created them !’ 

George had often felt anxious for, but had never heard any thing of 
his unfortunate brother, until the present time ; when he had strong 
reasons for believiM that he lay in jail at Quebec, waiting trial for 
a capital crime. To ascertain the truth of this information. Dr. 
Hazlitt determined to undertake the journey instantly; for should 
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his suspicions prove true, he resolved to procure good counsel, and 
employ means that would insure a fair trial. It was the first time 
that Mary and he had ever parted ; and she, with that apprehensive 
affection which in woman always accompanies true devotion, 
grieved as if they would never meet more. To all the rallying re¬ 
monstrances of her friends she would reply, ‘ My heart sank so low 
when we parted, that it will never rise again. My soul, penetrated 
by illimitable affection, feels as if it had entered the dark shades of 
futurity, and there beheld implacable Death parting us forever.’ We 
knew that it was vain to reason with such excited feeling, but trusted 
that time and good news would instil brighter hopes. As soon as 
could be expected, we received a letter from George, saying that 
he never was in better health, that his business could be de^atched 
expeditiously, and that he should soon be with us again. Over the 
fate of his unfortunate brother there still hung the same uncertain¬ 
ty ; for the man whom he felt anxious to have seen had broken jail 
and escaped, previous to his arrival in Quebec. We were all de¬ 
lighted at the prospect of Doctor Hazlitt’s quick return, and I and 
the children busily engaged ourselves in planning demonstrations 
and devices of welcome ; but the forced voice and wintry smile of 
Mary, for she endeavored to take an interest in all our little plans, 
told plainly that she had not conquered her former presentiment of 
evil. 

The time that we had so joyfully anticipated came, passed, but 
brought no tidings of the friend, father, husband. The inclement 
winter of the north set in, but there was a vacant place at the fire¬ 
side, an absence of that joy-giving presence that had shed sunlight 
over all. We could not, .we would not despair; but with low faint 
words quivering on white lips, whispered to each other of hopes 
which fear belied. We passed that long winter on the rack of sus¬ 
pense ; and though patient and unconmlaining as an angel, the life 
was daily going out of poor Mary. To all our attempts at solace 
she would but reply, ‘ He has died, for he comes not—he comes 
not !* We wrote repeatedly to our friends in Quebec; but all the 
information that we could gain from them was, that they had seen 
him leave that city in a birch canoe, with two Tiahitaris as oars¬ 
men, who on their return averred that he had paid and discharged 
them at Montreal, as they wished to return to their families. The 
mail was then in the winter slowly dragged overland by dogs har¬ 
nessed to a wooden sledge ; and consequently many long weeks had 
to elapse before we could receive answers to our letters. We as¬ 
certained that he had been seen some days* journey above Montreal, 
alone in his canoe ; and that shortly after, an early winter, acconma- 
nied by a violent snow-storm, had set in with unusual severity. We 
tried to make each other believe it possible that he might have Joeen 
detained in some out-of-the-way place, from which he could not stir, 
nor get word until the weather moderated. But this delusive hope 
grew out of our very fears, for we all felt convinced that George 
would have overcome every obstacle, save sickness or death, for the 
pleasure of being with his beloved family. It almost broke my 
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heart to see such a fair scene of happiness vanishing from the earth; 
for being an orphan, all my natural affections from boyhood had 
twined in relationship with this delightful family. The early spring 
saw us bend, mourners, over the lifeless corpse of her who had so 
long reigned in our hearts, and the cold dark grave forever hid from 
our eyes the sweetest, best, and most endearing of women. As 
soon as it was possible I searched diligently every hamlet, and I may 
say almost every house between York and Quebec; but the fate 
of our friend was an impenetrable mystery, apparently forever hid¬ 
den from our knowledge; although afterward, time and God’s will 
most unexpectedly disclosed all its horrors. 

Many years afterward. Chief Justice Hazlitt, on his way to Mon¬ 
treal, at a late hour of the evening, stopped at the little town of 
Three Rivers. He had just made himself comfortable in mine host’s 
best room, and was sitting in dressing-gown and slippers, enjoying 
the warmth of a bright fire, which after a cold day’s ride in a driz¬ 
zling north-easter, seemed a perfect luxury to his chilled frame. 
Beside the Judge stood an antique-looking little candle-stand, cov¬ 
ered with a fringed napkin. On it was a bottle ; not one of those 
tall, slim, stiff, constrained, stingy, fraudulent-looking bottles, that 
promise more than they yield, but a fat, jolly, comfortable, con¬ 
scientious bottle of good old port; if we might judge by the speci¬ 
men which gleamed up so brightly from the filled wine-glass that 
stood most lovingly by its side. The walls of the small room were 
nicely white-washed; the unpainted pine doors, window-cases, and 
floor were of the most scrupulous cleanliness, and almost polished 
with reiterated scrubbings. A few bright-colored engravings looked 
down with a borrowed cheerfulness on the warm, tidy, well-lighted 
little apartment. The light green blinds hung square and neat be¬ 
fore the windows. Each end of the mantel-piece was graced by 
unusual and extraordinary ornaments for that part of the country; 
in the shape of two tall real silver candle-sticks, that came from 
Prance with the grand-mother of the good hostess, and which were 
considered as the grandest exhibition of wealth that had ever been 
3een entire in those parts : in each burnt a wax candle, in honor of 
the illustrious guest. Exactly in the middle of the mantel-piece 
stood a very small 'old-fashioned clock, in a dark wooden case, with 
a round, curious-looking face, about the size of an old-fashioned 
watch. It looked, between its two firm companions, very much like 
a carefully-kept, well-to-do, round-headed, high-shouldered old 
bachelor between two prudish old maids. The hickory fire crackled 
and blazed, and so cheered and illuminated the little box of a room, 
that the Chief Justice, (who had just taken up his glass of port, and 
was holding it between his eye and the candle, and concluding that 
if not a ruby of the first water it certainly was of the very first wine,) 
was all at once struck with the air of cheerful cleanliness that gave 
such a comfortable appearance to the small apartment. The little 
old clock even seemed to tick — and surely it was the first time such 
a tick was ever heard in a tavern — * You ’re welcome I you ’re wel¬ 
come !’ 
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Sipping his wine, he began to philosophize; and was mentally 
repeating, ‘ Man wants but little here below,* when his mind sud¬ 
denly reverted to the loss of that dear friend who had been his 
heart*s brother. * What a moral lesson George could have read me 
from this nook of a place !* thought he ; when a knock at the door 
intennipted his reverie. ‘Come in!* said His Honor. The door 
opened, and in walked a little, vivacious, kind-looking old gentleman, 
who apologized, with all the ^ace and urbanity of the French, for 
intruding on the privacy of a tired traveller. He said that he relied 
on the goodness of the gentleman whom he addressed for his ex¬ 
cuse. 

‘ No excuse, my dear Sir, is necessary,* replied the Judge ; ‘ have 
the goodness to take a chair, for I assure you that I am indebted to 
any cause that sends me agreeable society.* 

‘ Monsieur is too kind,* answered the old gentleman, with a cour¬ 
teous inclination of the head; ‘ and perhaps could little imagine the 
pleasure that he would confer on one long debarred from social in¬ 
tercourse with men of intelligence and education.* 

‘ I have often,* said His Honor, ‘ admired the heroism, for we can¬ 
not call it any thing less, of gentlemen of your profession; who, 
with manners- and talents that would grace a court, and insure suc¬ 
cess in any secular pursuit, are content to pass their lives in some 
unheard-of place, and consider it their most glorious privilege 
simply to do good. I presume that I am addressing Monsieur le 
Cure.* 

‘ Monsieur does me too much honor to suppose me worthy of the 
holy office,* replied the old gentleman, with a reverential aspect; ‘but 
I beg pardon for not introducing myself. I am but the doctor of the 
little village; and my errand was to beg that Monsieur would have 
the goodness to see a patient of mine ; a poor miserable wretch that 
I fear (here a slight shudder crept over the old gentleman, and his 
voice sank into a lower key,) has some inexpiable sin on his con¬ 
science. He declares that he cannot die until he sees some one 
worthy of trust from the upper province; and though held by the 
grasp of death, at the mention of your name he started up with the 
strength of a well person; and then sank back, every fibre quiver¬ 
ing like an aspen. ‘ I cannot, I cannot !* muttered he; ‘it is too 
dreadful to meet him face to face.* 

‘ Do you know the man ] or can you guess at the crime he has 
committed ]* inquired the Chief Justice. 

‘ I know neither. Monsieur,* said the doctor ; ‘ and yet I may say 
that I know both ; that is, that I have not been assured of either by 
positive words or facts ; but that from observation, and from the com¬ 
paring of stray remarks and incidents, I feel in my own mind as 
confident as if possessed of the most direct testimony. 

‘ That is,* replied the Judge, ‘ you have mental evidence sufficient 
for yourself, but none that you would consider as proof to another.* 
‘ Monsieur is exactly right,* said the doctor.* 

‘ I should like to see this man,* remarke4 the Judge. * Would it 
be possible to-night V 
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* I am sorry that Monsieur cannot, but it would be impossible; for 
I found it necessary to give the poor unfortunate as strong an opiate 
as his feeble state would allow of. If I mistake not, his mind will 
be calmer in the morning, although his sufferings in this world will 
probably terminate with to-morrow. May God have mercy on his 
soul !* 

* Then I will postpone my journey until after I have seen this 
man in the morning; a few hours* hard riding will make up for'the 
lost time.* 

‘ I thank you much for the kind interest you have shown,* said the 
good doctor, rising ; * and will no longer trespass on your attention ; 
but shall consider it as a privilege to wait on your Honor in the 
morning, and conduct you to my wretched patient, whom I will pre¬ 
pare for the interview.* 

‘Good night. Monsieur — good night!* said the Judge, shaking 
him warmly by the hand; ‘ I assure you it has given me great plea¬ 
sure to meet with a man so good and so compassionate as yourself.’ 

‘ Dottor Gauvain came in the morning, according to appointment, 
to convey the Judge to his patient. Half an hour’s walk brought 
them to a rough-looking cottage, built with large pebbles of different 
sizes. It was a wretched-looking hovel, and bore the appearance 
of peculiar destitution. The door and window frames were partly 
awry, from the decayed state of the wood. , The window, from 
which nearly every pane of glass had been broken, was mended with 
paper, which had become partially loosened, and hung in tom strips. 
The patch which surrounded this forlorn dwelling had been planted 
with com the previous summer, and the ragged old stalks were yet 
standing on the hills of naked washed earth. The Virginia-fence 
was in some parts thrown down; and indeed in some places had 
been entirely taken away. By the side of the hut were some de¬ 
cayed boards, which marked the site of a draw-well *, by which the 
long well-pole had fallen, and also three small rusty iron hoops, in¬ 
side of which lay a remnant of old staves. On entering, the walls 
of the hovel presented the same ragged, piebald appearance as the 
outside. There was no furniture save two or three broken chairs; 
an old bedstead with tolerably good bedding, which the benevolence 
of the good doctor had supplied. How poverty-stricken must be 
the poor creature that could choose this wretched abode I* said the 
Judge ; * but I forgot poverty has no choice.* The quick ear of the 
sick man however caught the sound of the words; for as they came 
forward, he said, in a hoarse sepulchral voice, * Happy must be that 
man, who can think poverty an evil 1* 

There was something in the voice, changed as it was by the near 
approach of death, that brought so forcibly and instantaneously his 
lost cousin into Judge Hazlitt’s mind, that unconsciously he uttered 
the name of ‘ George.* ‘ You may call him,* said the sick man, his 
whole frame quivering with agony; and turning full on him his 
burning eyes, lighted with the wild intense glare of horror. ‘ But 
for me he might have come. I murdered him 1* 
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‘ You did not, you could not!' said the Judge, piteously; ‘ he never 
harmed mortal man.’ 

* I know it,’ said the man ; * and though I hated all else, I would 
have thrown myself — oh! cheerfiilly! —between him and the dag¬ 
ger’s point. But curse me ! curse me ! — it would be a relief to 
hear man’s curses! You know not the worst; he was my bro¬ 
ther — my kind, good brother!’ 

When he heard this declaration, Judge JIazlitt felt like one 
awaking from a horrible dream. * The poor creature raves !’ said 
he, turning to the doctor. * The person of whom he speaks never 
had a brother!’ 

‘ Would to God, it had been so !’ said the other; * and I should 
never have' been an outcast, with a brother’s blood on my soul, cry¬ 
ing to heaven for vengeance! Give me some brandy !’ he added, to 
the old woman in attendance, * that I may have strength to say all 1 
wish.’ 

He spoke in a clearer tone ; informed Judge Hazlitt of his near 
relationship to his beloved cousin; and added many corroborating 
circumstances, which convinced him of the entire truth of the state¬ 
ment. He then spoke of his neglected youth: left alone, without 
one friendly admonition, to the strong impulses of his nature; sur¬ 
rounded by companions hardened in wickedness; a good feeling 
scarcely ever appealed to, while the bad ones were continually pro¬ 
voked. * I know,’ said he, ' there were what were called good peo¬ 
ple and bad; and I even thought that I was among the good; 
because I was profusely generous to those I liked, stood on flash 
honor with my mends, and would take sides, at the risk of life and 
limb, with them against their enemies. From a boy all the officers, 
(and they were my world,) used to praise me as ‘ a real good fellow;’ 
and many wished, in my presence, that they had just such a son. 
He then passed to his quarrel, his consequent punishment, and mur¬ 
der of the young officer; and declared that until the deeper crime 
of taking his brother’s life stirred up an avenging conscience that 
he had always looked on this deed as one of cool retributive justice. 

‘ But that awakened conscience proclaimed loudly to me man’s re¬ 
sponsibility, and also convinced me of the existence of a principle 
capable of resisting temptation. It seemed as if remorse and suf¬ 
fering had bestowed on me a new sense, that comprehended the 
whole tenor of my life ; that made me understand the awftil guilt 
of the past, and loathe myself as a demon. In the agony of my an¬ 
guish I would subject my flesh to torments, and the pain seemed 
ecstacy!’ 

He spoke of his interview with George ; of his brother’s kind¬ 
ness, and of the ineffaceable impression that it had made on his feel¬ 
ings. * In proportion,' said he, * as it gratified me to hate all others, 
so my wild nature gushed Out in love to him, without measure and 
without stint. Debased as I was, he called me friend and brother. 
Yes, the good man spoke to me as if I were not all vicious; as if 
there were still a bond of common nature between us. Ha even 
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thought me capable of forming good resolutions; and oh! how 
miserably I have fulfilled his generous hopes !* 

Overcome by weakness and emotion, he fell back. ‘ I have 
more to say, but I fear my strength,’ gasped the poor creature. 

* Rest for a few minutes,’ said the judge, compassionately; * great 
has been your guilt, fearful your suffering; but the mercy of God 
is infinite. Hope!’ 

‘ Say not that word hope /* exclaimed the forlorn wretch; it is 
like a glimpse of heaven to the damnedand the damp and pallor 
of death settled on his distorted countenance as he spoke. 

The doctor gave him more stimulants, and told him to be, if pos¬ 
sible, calm, that he might have strength to say what he wished. 

* God grant it 1 God grant it!’ said he, imploringly. 

After some minutes he was able to proceed with his sad narra¬ 
tion. He was several times forced to stop, from sheer exhaustion, 
and dwelt on many circumstances which I shall pass over, or 
scarcely mention ; but the substance of what he told the judge was, 
that being reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty, he had, in the 
summer of 1810, joined partnership with a Dutchman and a Scotch¬ 
man, for the propose of cutting timber and constructing a raft, 
which they proposed to float down the river, and sell at the best 
market they could find. They built a log hut on one of the Thou¬ 
sand Islands, which they jointly inhabited; and on the lower side 
of the island commenced building the raft. It was nearly comple¬ 
ted, when one afternoon he took the skiff and went some miles up 
the river for the puroose of Ashing, as he had often done before. 
Depending entirely for their fresh provisions on what they either 
shot or trapped, the other two usually sent him on that errand, as 
he always brought home plenty of game, and they were poor sports¬ 
men, unskilled in either gunning or fishing. Having caught what 
fish they required, he took his gun and went on shore in search of 
game. This delayed him so long, that he did not return until the 
evening. On nearing the island, the Scotchman was waiting for 
him on the shore. He told him that during his absence a traveller 
had arrived in a canoe, and had requested shelter for the night; 
that they had given him leave to spread his mattress, and that he 
was then asleep in the cabin. This information scarcely elicited a 
reply, for at the time we are speaking of, public accommodations 
were scarcely known, and a traveller thought himself happy to get 
under any shelter when the night set in ; as often, for nights toge¬ 
ther, in traversing the St. Lawrence, they were obliged to make a 
fire on the shore, spread a mattress on the ground, drag the canoe 
from the water, and turn it bottom upwards over the mattress, under 
this they crept for a night’s lodging; and gentlemen of the first 
rank, unless provided with tents, were reduced to this mode of 
bivouac in ascending or descending the St. Lawrence. ‘ It is pro¬ 
bable,’ replied Pierre, for that was the name he had assumed to his 
companions, * that if a traveller, he may not have fared very sump- 
tously to day, and might like to make up for a good supper of fish 
and birds.’ ‘ Hush 1’ said the other; ‘ we have other work on hand 
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than supper to-night. The man has money — gold, I tell you; 
and why should we starve while others revel 1 Hans and I have 
planned it, and I *11 tell you all about it — for we know each other. 
What *8 the use of dodging behind a stump, when the deer is in the 
meadow V 

He went on to say that they were certain there was money, &om 
the weight of the portmanteau, and from the sound that it gave out 
when he let it fall; that the gentleman in making his bed, had placed 
this portmanteau under his mattress to raise the head, in place of a 
pillow. But during the time he was broiling a piece of dried veni¬ 
son on the coals, with his back to the bed, Hans rolled up a pair 
of old boots in a blanket, and substituted this for the portman¬ 
teau, which he adroitly conveyed from the house to another part of 
the island, where he was expecting me. Hans proposed to rifle the 
portmanteau, fill it with the same weight, give it exactly the same 
appearance as at present, and if possible convey it without suspi¬ 
cion into the same place that he had taken it from. They un¬ 
buckled the straps, wrenched off the lock, and took out the money; 
then refilled and rebuckled the portmanteau, so that from its out¬ 
ward appearance no one could have suspected its change of con¬ 
tents, and they had good hopes that the deception would pass in the 
morning without detection, as a square piece of leather, buckled 
down by two straps, covered the broken lock. They then buried 
the stolen money. By this time a sofl: rain set in, and the three re¬ 
turned to the cabin. 

They always drank freely at night, and usually staid up late, flay¬ 
ing at cards and dominos. This night, however, they abstained 
from cards, as they wished the traveller to sleep, but indulged in 
their usual potations of whiskey. Drunk, and half-crazed, Hans 
proposed to exchange the portmanteau. On his attempt to do so, 
he stirred the traveller, who awoke, and endeavored to defend his 
property. In this effort he overturned the staggering Hans ; when 
the other two, heated with whiskey, and maddened by the fall of 
their companion, picked up billets of wood from the hearth, and hit 
the traveller over the head and shoulders with such force that they 
fractured his scull, and he almost instantly fell, a dead man. So in¬ 
toxicated were the three wretches, that they were not fully aware 
of the impious murder they had committed. On coming to their 
senses in the morning, they were horror-struck at the sight of the 
murdered man, whose gaping wounds and mutilated form bore hor¬ 
rible testimony to their demoniac frenzy of the night before. 

But we could not attempt to depict the frantic agony of Pierre 
when he discovered in the murdered man that brother to whom he 
felt such ardent gratitude ! He tried to believe it was some other, 
who resembled him. But this wish was quickly succeeded by a too 
horrible certainty, for numerous letters in the coat pocket, addressed 
to Doctor Hazlitt, incontrovertibly proved the fact that he so much 
wished to disbelieve. The passionate nature of the criminal, stung 
by remorse, resembled the wildest insanity. He would instantly 
have taken his own life, if his companions had not resolutely over- 
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powered and bound him. The men anxiously consulted together 
as to the best means of disposing of the body and concealing their 
crime. They laid the corpse on the mattress, and carried it to that 
part of the island the most remote from passing boats. Here they 
laid down their burden; then brought the canoe that had belonged 
to the murdered man, and laid it over the body, and on this placed 
the portmanteau, and every scrap of clothing they could find ; over 
all they piled a large quantity of brushwood and small timber. 
Three several times they endeavored to set fire to the brush; but 
probably owing to the wood being wet from the rain, or the un¬ 
steady manner in which the frightened men applied the fire, each 
time they failed in their efforts ; and conscience-stricken, they re¬ 
cognized in this failure the expressed wrath of an angry God, and 
proposed to leave the island instantly. They went quickly to the 
cabin, hastily collected the few remnants of personal property that 
belonged to them, consisting chiefly of clothing and provisions, and 
hurried on board their boat; rowing down the river, as the current 
aided their endeavor to put distance between them and the accursed 
spot, where they left, exactly in the manner stated above, the un¬ 
finished raft, the buried money, and unburied corpse. The next 
day the Scotchman, who had learned the trade of a caipenter, said 
that he had a cousin in that business at the Three Kivers, and 
thought they had better make for that place, as he might help them 
to get employment for the winter. Soon after their arrival at this 
place, the winter set in with a most rigid severity, and it was im¬ 
possible to ascertain if any rumor of the murder had got abroad in 
the Upper Province. But the day was not far distant when the 
two men were to be summoned into the presence of that omniscient 
Judge, before whom no secret is hid. 

They had not been many months at the Three Rivers, when the 
Scotchman fell from the roof of a house that he was shingling, and 
broke his neck. The Dutchman, in his endeavor to break in an 
unmanageable horse, was thrown violently from his back, with the 
reins entangled around his wrist, by which the furious animal drag¬ 
ged him a long distance; and when the poor mangled object was 
rescued, he was one battered mass of bleeding flesh ; and though 
life was not extinct, he was unable to titter a word. ‘ For the curse 
of God was on us !* said Pierre ; ‘ and I—I was accursed with life V 


We will draw a veil over the horrible termination of the life of 
this unfortunate man. To the last moment he refused consolation 
of friend or clergy; and we can only pray with the good doctor, 

* May the Lord have mercy on his soul P Judge Hazlitt was upon 
government business that it would have been treason to delay. But 
every moment was one of feverish impatience until he reached the 
island; where all things, with the exception of the changes that time 
had wrought, remained precisely as Uie man had stated. There 
stood the pile of wood, under it was the canoe, and beneath it lay 
the mouldering remains of the once happy father atid kind husbands 
VOL. xxvu. 51 
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Judge Hazlitt was a man of strong nerve and resolute will; one 
who through life had endeavored to suppress the appearance of 
emotion. But he could not repress the tears that ran down his 
cheeks as he looked on that loved form, sacrificed in its prime, and 
thought how it had once stood before him, instinct with joy and no¬ 
bleness. ‘ Ah ! well/ said he, ‘ might the unhappy man who did 
this ruthless deed, say, ‘ Cursed was the hour of my birth !’ ’ 

The remains of Dr. Hazlitt were carried to York, now Toronto, 
and laid by the side of his beloved wife. And the money, the im¬ 
mediate cause of all the guilt and misery, was found buried in the 
situation designated, the interest of which is dedicated to works of 
charity; for the children declared that they never could spend for 
their gratification that which caused the death of both father and 
mother. 


THE SUN-FLOWER TO THE SUN. 


BT MM. M. X. UWITT. 


I. 

Hvmettcb* be©« are out on filmy wing. 

Dim Phosphor slowly fades adown the west. 
And earth awakes. Shine on me, O my king! 
For 1 with dew am laden and opprest 


ti. 

The night winds smote me mdcly in their play. 
And coldly Dian shed on me her light; 

And stealthily she glided on her way 

To where Endymion slept on Latmian height. 


III. 

Lon? through the misty clouds of rooming gray, 
We’ve looked to hail thy rising from yon sea; 
Sad Asphodel, that droops to meet thy ray. 

And Juno*s roses, pale for love of thee. 


And I thy worshipper, thy poor Parsee, 

Turn ever toward the reddening gate of mom ; 
For, Oh ! my spirit wearies, waiting thee. 

Where low 1 bend beneath the dew of mom. 


But, lo! thou lifPst thy shield o’er yonder tide! 

The gray clouds flee before the conquering Sun; 
Hiou like a monarch up the heavens dost ride, 
And, joy! thou beam’st on me^ Celestial One.' 


# 
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INDIAN LAKE. 


BT OALBB Z.T01f, BS4-* OB I.TOMBDAX.B, irBW-TOBX. 


Bands of silver now are zoneing thy blue wavelets from the shore, 

Winds have ceased their angry moaning — with the day-light they were o’er; 
Silent are thy waters resting ’neath the moonbeams cold and clear, 

Snow the hemlock trees are cresting ; ’neath them stands the fallow deer. 


By the fir-trees thickly growing, near a ridge of drifted snow, 
Is the beaver’s dam, wliere flowing waters whisper as they go; 
Dreary winter now is spreading o’er the forest radiance bright. 
And on hill and lake is shedding its rare carnival of light 


Stars are gentlest vigils keeping, looking mildly in the deep, 

Moles are o’er the light snow creeping — ravens in the pine-trees sleep; 
In his den the bear is waiting a release from winter’s chain, 

’Mid the waves the otter mating, longs for lily flowers again. 


Moose neath giant trees are making for themselves a winter park, 
And the crash of saplings breaking ceases as the foxes bark ; 

On a knoll are ash-trees growing ; by them sports a timid hare ; 
Beyond the inlet’s quiet flowing, starving owls are watching there! 


O’er the lake a dismal yelling echos from a distant glen; 

’T is the wolf, his hunger telling — prowling forth from hidden fen; 
Now the frozen boughs are stirring, as with bounds he dashes by, 

And the partridge scared, is whirring, with dark form against the sky. 


Softly o’er the snow-crust stealing, glides the fox of silver gray; 

To the martens’ burrow wheeling, quick he rushes on his prey; 
Roused, the osprey now is screaming, perched upon a withered bough. 
And the eagle, waked from dreaming, o’er the woods is sailing now. 


Hark ! a horrid howl is thrilling from the mountain o’er the wave ; 
E’en the blood of beasts arc chilling; ’t weis a cry the panthers gave ! 
To the lake a stag is rushing, goaded by their iron claws — 

Through the windfall he is brushing, followed by their open jaws. 


For the wave he *s wildly leaping, with his antlers high in air. 

Nostrils wide distended, keeping sinews plied in stem despair; 

Joy! the ice beneath is breaking ! breasts he now the crystal wave. 
Fierce the look his foes are taking ! —deep the cry of rage they gave! 


Thus the passions oft are striving in the forests of the soul; 

Envy, Hate and Vice are driving Virtue from her destined goal; 
Still the Lake of Conscience beaming. Truth’s resource is set apsut. 
O’er it pure Religion streaming, the bright moonlight of the heart 
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I HAVE been revolving some thoughts in my mind to-night upon 
CONTENT ; and upon that text, if I could have my will, and be dictator, 
every pulpit in the country should be eloquent for the next six months, 
instead of resounding with dry abstractions, or puzzling plain peo¬ 
ple with knotty points of divinity. We are radically a discontented 
people, loth to enjoy the present, in our yearnings after something 
better, which we hope and struggle, toil and contend for, in the fu¬ 
ture. No one is satisfied with his present condition. One is toiling 
for wealth, another wasting his life in the chase for office. This man 
wants fame, and that fashion. Many are merely a better sort of loco¬ 
motives, living to-day here and to-morrow there, without any thing 
worthy, as to the spiritual part, of the name of home. Our restless, 
discontented, fretful and impatient natures tend to develope the re¬ 
sources and increase the greatness of the country, but largely debar 
ourselves of comfort and enjoyment. Neither young nor old are con¬ 
tent.- Scheming and speculation expand almost into mania, ruin 
private fortunes, or render those who really secure wealth, incapable 
of a true enjoyment of it. Lust for honor and emolument make 
multitudes unfit for laborious and pains-taking occupations, turn 
honest mechanics into drunken partisans, and breed up a race of 
young men, half pettifogger, half gentlemen of leisure, who infest 
the land like the frogs of Egypt, gulling the people and gaping for 
office ; but who would, if Heaven had made them contented with 
their original lot, have lived honestly, and conferred some benefit on 
the world, fitly provided with some humble but respectable avoca¬ 
tion. The good as well as the bad are discontented. None are 
content to remain as they are. Every one is striving to thrust his 
head higher and higher above the elements that surround him. And 
the natural result is to corrupt even the good ; to foster selfishness, 
and give birth to the most odious feelings and passions. Where all 
are incessantly striving to climb upward, some must fall, nay many, 
and on those that fall the crowd tramples. Those below will strive 
to pull down those above, and if one misses his foothold no one helps 
him to regain it. It soon becomes a general habit to rejoice at the 
misfortunes of our fellows ; to trumpet to the world their faults ; to 
magnify their follies ; to give easy ear to accusations against them, 
and be glad when some slanderous tale goes abroad to blast their 
reputation and ruin their fortunes and murder their families; or, 
perhaps we originate, or at least aid to spread abroad the lie that 
‘slayeth wife and children, but gives us room to step up another round. 
Nay, it is not long, under the influence of this intense selfishness, 
until we feel an irresistible emotion of gladness, when a rival dies, 
and is removed out of our path. We follow him to the grave with 
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dry eyes, and see his little ones weep, without a single thrill of pain. 
Such feelings make men murderers. 

How many, many a man has had bitter cause to regret, within the 
last ten years, to weep and mourn with bitter and unavailing anguish, 
that, when he was happy and comfortable in his quiet humble home, 
when no officer of the law ever approached his door, when his wife 
and children wanted neither for food nor clothing, and his house was 
filled with the light and sunshine of domestic peace, he did not re¬ 
main content with his lot! The broken merchant, the ruined specula¬ 
tor, the bankrupt politician, the briefless, starving lawyer, the clerks 
in great cities, out of employment, may ii> almost every case trace 
all their misfortunes to the spirit of discontent. How many young 
men, every year leaving employments in village or country, which 
yielded them an honorable and comfortable support, plunge into our 
great cities, those huge charnel-houses, fondly hoping for high sala¬ 
ries and constant employment! And how many of the number, find¬ 
ing every occupation already over-crowded, sink gradually lower 
and lower, and wear away their hopeless lives in base and detestable 
employments! 

And above all, what supreme folly and infatuation, nay almost 
crime, is it, for one who has a wife and children dependent upon him, 
living perhaps in some small and retired village, where every one 
knows and every one respects him, earning by honest work enough 
to maintain his family and rear his little ones in comfort, and supply 
all their moderate wants, to tear himself up by the roots from the 
soil in which he flourishes so well, and upon a mere notion that his 
talents as a lawyer or capacity as a man of business will infallibly 
give him employment, wealth, fame in some great city, to emigrate 
thither, perhaps leaving behind him the graves of some who have 
been bom to him, and made his old home dear to him because they 
have died in it; carrying with him his wife and children to partake 
•of his new fortunes ; and so he plunges into the vortex. A thousand 
men, his rivals in pursuit of the same object, jostle him at every turn. 
He finds that the talents and capacity which were valuable and note¬ 
worthy in the village, are unnoticed, unknown or disregarded in the 
city. His little means, saved from his former earnings, gradually 
disappear; although, to make them hold out as long as possible, his 
wife has stinted herself in her comforts, denied herself her ordinary 
innocent enjoyments, and foregone the pleasure of seeing her chil¬ 
dren adorned, as of old, with a few harmless luxuries of dress, 
which once ministered to her delight and pride, inasmuch as their 
sweet forms and faces, with those little adornments, seemed more 
beautiful. One trinket after another goes; one comfort afler 
another is self-denied; and even the step of gaunt Hunger is heard 
approaching; his heavy hand soon knocks harshly at their door. 
Alas ! how much misery and crime have been thus created — how 
many buds thus been crushed, that would in the old soil have bloomed 
into beautiful flowers! 

How many lawyers, enticed to cities by the flatteries of their 
friends, and the still more cogent whisperings of their vanity; enti-> 
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tied many of them, if talent and learning would alone command 
success, to expect it as their due ; lead miserable and disreputable 
lives ! East, west, north and south it is the same. Hundreds swarm 
in every city. Out of the number, how large, how very large a pro¬ 
portion do not earn wherewithal to buy their bread ! Twenty fail 
where one succeeds. And if these young men had been content, if 
their parents had been content, if they had been bred farmers, engi¬ 
neers, mechanics, how much nobler specimens of manhood, how 
much happier human creatures, would they have been! An end 
must come to this some day ; for ere long it will be, if it is not now 
the case, that he who destines his son to a profession, will almost 
certainly destine him to poverty and ruin. 

For me, thank God ! I am content. So long as I can keep my 
humble home, and a fire in my grate in winter; so long as my wife 
is not compelled to deny herself such comforts as a moderate heart 
desires; nay, so long as my children do not come round me when I 
am weary and sad, with their little, thin, pale faces, begging pitifully 
for bread, which I am not able to furnish them, I am content. What 
though I often tire with long labor ] Those that 1 love are warmly 
clad, and plentifully fed ; and while this great wild earth is so filled 
and sweltering with misery and hunger, so that not one in twenty of 
its whole vast population has from day to day enough to eat; while 
men and women in great cities freeze with cold, while they die of 
starvation ; while wo-wom women, with children in their arms sit on 
the stone steps of the Astor-House, and beg for coppers wherewith 
to buy dry bread; while girls are driven by hunger to prostitu¬ 
tion and boys to theft; let those in our Great West, who know not 
what cold or hunger means; who can feed and clothe those who 
depend upon them, and rear them up to become honest men and 
virtuous women; let them I say, in God’s name, be content. He 
must be poor indeed, who finding constant work to do, and having 
hands to do it with, cannot perfectly content himself with th^ 
reflection that there are countless multitudes as deserving as he, 
with the same right to be happy as he has, to whom his lot would l>e 
a paradise. 

I think with old Thomas Fuller, who says: * A man ought to be 
like unto a cunning actor, who, if he be enjoined to represent the 
person of some prince or nobleman, does it with a gi'ace and come¬ 
liness ; if by and by he be commanded to lay that aside and play 
the beggar, he does that as willingly and as well. But as it happened 
in a tragedy (to spare naming the person and place) that one being 
to act Theseus, in Hercules Furens, coming out of hell, could not 
for a long timie be persuaded to wear old sooty clothes proper to his 
part, but would needs come out of hell in a white satin doublet; so 
we are generally loth, and it goes against flesh and blood, to live in 
a poor and low estate, but would fain act in richer and handsomer 
clothes, till grace, with much ado, subdues our rebellious stomachs 
to God’s will.’ 


1 WILL not so unceremoniously take my leave of Fuller. Lamb’s 
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extracts from his works, though only single bricks taken at ran¬ 
dom, first made me curious to know him more intimately, and he 
soon became one of my chief favorites. I do not know in the lan- 
guacre a more perfect composition than the Life of Andronicus, in 
his Holy and Profane State. The eulogy upon Theodorus the Pat¬ 
riarch is but a fair example of the whole. It is infinitely beautiful; 
* Soon after his retiring, he ended his life ; we need not inquire into 
his disease, if we consider his age, accounting near fourscore and 
four winters : and well might his years be reckoned by winters, as 
wanting both springs and summers of prosperity, living in constant 
affliction; and yet the last four years made more wounds in his 
heart than all the former ploughed wrinkles in his face. He died, 
not guilty of any wealth, who long before had made the poor his 
heirs, and his own hands his executors. After hearty prayers that 
religion might shine when he was set, falling into a pious medita¬ 
tion, he went out as a lamp for lack of oil; no warfiing groan was 
sighed forth to lake his last farewell, but even he smiled himself into 
a corpse; enough to confute those that they belie Death who call 
her grim and grisly, which in him seemed lovely and of a good 
complexion. The few servants he left proportioned the funeral 
rather to their master’s estate than deserts, supplying in their sor¬ 
row the want of spices and balm, which surely must be so much 
the more precious, as the tears of men are to be preferred before 
gums, which are but the weeping of trees.’ 

Poverty of ideas often, like a shallow purse, hides itself in brave 
and gaudy dress, got on credit. The race of orators at the present 
day, as well as that of writers, generally in this respect is under 
vast obligation to the tailor. How little of this is there in the older 
writers! Their thoughts often seem to have taken little care in 
what garb they should be dressed; and yet, in all the real and in¬ 
trinsic excellencies of style, how far are they our siyjeriors! Let 
one, for instance, sit down to the firat two cantos of Childe Harold, 
with the purpose of noting how many tame and weak lines of mere 
surplusage are introduced in order to make out the rhymes; and 
let him then read the same number of stanzas in the Fa^ry Queen. 
He will speedily arrive at an appreciation of the difference. And 
yet Byron was a great poet. But our speakers, and especially those 
who address the ears of Buncombe on the floor of Congress, totally 
debauch and corrupt the public taste. Demosthenes, speaking for 
the crown, would have had time to spare under the half-hour rule. 
Tompkins, speaking for ‘ grandeur,’ needs a day, or grumbles that 
the right of speech is invaded. The nervous classicism oL Webs¬ 
ter, his genuine, plain, unfurbelowed English, reminds us of the 
great masters of the art; but the stump-haranguers of the House 
seem to have studied in the school of Curran; and totally forget¬ 
ting that his ideas, like Burke’s, were only dressed in, and not over¬ 
loaded or oppressed by, the drapery of imagination, to have arrived 
only at high-sounding periods and mouthing declamation. I com¬ 
mend to them the advice of Fuller: ‘ To clothe low-creeping matter 
with high-flown language^ is not fine fancy ^ but fiat foolery. It rather 
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loads than raises a wren to fasten the feathers of an ostrich to her 
wings. Some men’s speeches are like the high mountains in Ire¬ 
land, having a dirty bog on the top of them ; Ae very ridge of them 
in high words having nothing of truth, but what rather stalls than 
delights the auditor.’ 

The greatest excellence of style is simplicity. Its grandeur, like 
that of a Greek statue, should arise from the soul which the art of 
the sculptor causes to breathe in every lineament and muscle. In 
this respect some passages of Webster’s have not been approached 
in modem days. There is a stem, cold, haughty spirit breathing 
through them that makes them models. He has never been more 
unsuccessful than when he has momentarily been seduced into un¬ 
conscious imitation of Burke. Chatham is said to have had half of 
Barrow by heart, and to have formed his style upon that of the great 
divine. For a young speaker, Curran and Phillips are the worst 
possible models. The former is unapproachable ; it is almost im¬ 
possible to imitate—it is easy to caricature him. The latter was 
himself almost a caricature. Grattan may be studied with much 
more profit; and with a proper care against their Latinisms, Bacon 
and Milton are the most profitable studies, even upon the score of 
style. Now and then there is a wonderful passage in Browne, 
where magnificence of language is merely the graceful mail that 
covers the glorious thought and idea. I remember one which I am 
sure has caused me more thought, and given me, in the humility of 
my condition, more consolation, than any passage I ever read, al¬ 
though my vanity is not so inordinate as to apply all his expressions 
to myself. He says : ‘ ’T is, I confess, the common fate of men of 
singular gifts of mind to be destitute of those of fdrtune; which 
doth not any way deject the spirit of wiser judgments, who tho¬ 
roughly understand the justice of this proceeding; and, being en¬ 
riched with higher donations, cast a more, careless eye on these vul¬ 
gar parts of felicity. It is a most unjust ambition to desire to engross 
the mercies of the Almighty^ not to he content with the goods of mind, 
wvthont a possession of those of body or fortune; and it is an eiTor worse 
than heresy to adore these complimental and circumstantial pieces 
of felicity, and undervalue those perfections and essential points of 
happiness wherein we resemble our Maker. To wiser desires it is satis¬ 
faction enough to deserve, though not to enjoy, the favors of fortune. 
Let Providence provide for foola; is not partiality but equity in 
God, who deals with us but as our natural parents. Those that 
are able of body and mind he leaves to their deserts; to those of 
weaker merits he imparts a larger portion; and pieces out the de¬ 
fect of one by the excess of the other.’ 

How complete an answer to those who, looking, as he says, 
‘asquint on the face of Truth,’ impugn the justice of Providence 
and cavil at the order of things, because the knavish, the corrupt 
and the unprincipled are prosperous and rich and honored, while 
the honest and upright are oppressed with poverty and environed 
by toil and care; each during their whole journey through the 
world* Is it not enough that a man shall enjoy the unspeakable 
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happiness of being honest, just, true and virtuous 1—and must he 
also greedily covet more than his ^hare, by asking wealth and honor 
Reside 1 Is it not good to be honest ? Is it not prosperous to be 
virtuous 1—or is there no good and no prosperity except money, and 
rank and comfort ] The greatest wealth, the greatest honor, the 
greatest comfort, is to be possessed of a conscience that never utters 
a reproach. He who falls from this condition into knavery and 
guilt, knows how rich beyond all count he was before j how poor 
below all imagining he is now. 

How often too the cause of Truth suffers from her advocates! 
upon this subject, how more often than on any other ! They have 
often, in striving to impose their belief on others, ended with the 
total loss of their own. The champions of religion peculiarly need 
to remember our author’s sharp rebuke! ‘ Every man is not a 
proper champion for Truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the 
cause .of Verity s many, from the ignorance of these maxims, and 
an inconsiderate zeal unto Truth, have too rashly charged the troops 
of Error, and remain as trophies unto the enemies of Truth. A man 
may he in adjust possession of Truth as of a city, and yet be forced to 
surrender: ’t is therefore far better to enjoy her with peace than 
to hazard her on a battle.’ 

But I have wandered from my subject; of my liability whereto 
I notified the reader at the commencement. I was discoursing dis- 
jointedly of style, and I return to it again to say a word or two more 
on simplicity. By that word I do not mean that the writer should 
not have recourse to all the powers as well as the graces of our 
language. The stuff* should be of the richest and finest material, 
but the garmenting made thereof for the thoughts should be chaste 
and severe. One can better understand than explain the difference* 
We can all appreciate the magnificence and grandeur of that King 
of Thought and Language, the immortal Shakspeare : we see in 
his works an unlimited command over the language; the richest 
imagery, the greatest brilliancy of coloring. But when we analyze 
a passage, we find not a word too many, nor one that could without 
injury be exchanged for another. Every word is necessary to the 
full muscular development of the thought. His words are the colors 
of the painting; they are exquisite in their adaptation, and the man¬ 
ner in which they harmonize and soften one into the other; but yet, 
in looking at the painting, we hardly think of the tints and coloring. 
It is the great idea embodied in them, and speaking through them, 
that, as in one of Titian’s master-pieces, enchains and inthrals the 
soul at once. In Shakspeare there are few common-places. Thus 
it is that the great artist is superior to the dauber, and thus it is that 
the great painter or sculptor is the truest of poets. Unquestiona¬ 
bly even in the music of words there is great merit} but ornament, 
even in music, is, however well executed, worthy of but small praise, 
unless it is calculated to add power or beauty to the idea pervading 
the whole. 

We are too fond of the meretricious. Fine words take our fancy 
captive, and the mob elevates every declaimer into an orator; and 
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thus power of intellect is out-ranked by glibness of tongue and a 
flourish of fine words ; and thus it is that charlatans tread the quar¬ 
ter-deck of the ship of state. Bolingbroke must have been a great 
orator. I know no writer who in his language was more artistic. 
I would have him studied, not for his philosophy, but for his style. 
It is keen and sharp as a Damascus scimetar; there is nothing in 
it of the strained, unnatural, or grotesque ; all of which is as far 
below true excellence, as the barbaric is below the Grecian taste in 
architecture. But a truce to criticism : I leave it to those whose 
proper vocation it is, and crave pardon for shooting over their 
preserves. I must draw this paper to a close. 


MY ‘SPRING.' 


VROU TBB COHMON-P1.ACK BOOK OF A VALKTODIMARIAN. 


Let poets praise thee, gentle Spring ! 

I cannot, I must e’en confess ; 

Nor yet a single offering bring 
In honor of thy loveliness ; 

You think it strange ; it is so, surely— 
But in the Spring I’m always ‘ poorly.’ 


Those heated, bilious airs of thine. 

With breath of flowers so fragrant ever, 

With horrid cruelty incline 

My head to ache, with raging fever ; 

And then, to crush thy potent spell 
1 dose myself with calomel I 

Then what are all thy flowers to me ? 

Thy glowing buds, with beauty rife ; 

Thy marshy breath, that fearfully 
Threatens to rob me of my life ; 

And often, shivering with ague, 

I wish the De’il himself would take you ! 

’T is very hard, when thy bright sun 
His glorious morning walk doth take. 

The chills all up my back should run 
And every bone begin to ache ; 

While oft, to ease my reeling head, 

1 |Uii constrained to go to bed. 

There’s fever in thy flaming eye, 

There’s ague in thy chilling breath ; 

And though thy streams run pleasantly, 
Their murmurs are the voice of death ; 

And then, thy evening-dews, so damp. 
They always give me such a cramp ! 
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Bright flowers thou hast, of every hue. 
And all thy hills are clad in green; 
But when 1 look at them, ’t is through 
My window-curtains’ hateful screen \ 
, I never hear thy pleasant rills, 

But stay at home and—feed on pills 

Deceitful Spring ! thy jaundiced airs 
Clog up the channels of each vein. 
Thy every form of beauty wears 
A fearful and a deadly stain ; 

Thy coming puts me on the rack, 

With Epsom salts and ipecac ! 

Avaunt! companion of all ills! 

I here forswear thee, and forever ; 
Thou dost engender doctor’s bills. 

And inflaimiiation in the liver ; 
Avaunt! my yellow carcass spare! 

Go, feed thy appetite elsewhere ! 


ADVENTURES OF A Y A N K E E-D O O D L E. 


KUUBBR TQRXX. 


Stubbs was born in Coos county, in a village which was placed 
high up on a cool shelf of the mountain, and overreached the whole 
country for miles around. The minister's name was Carlien, the 
justice’s. Champ, the blacksmith’s, Bimb. The schoolmaster was of 
no account, by reason of old age and ignorance; but this much must 
be said of him, that he would have his scholars stand together in a 
straight line on the approach of a decent carriage, and do obeisance 
to the stranger. Twenty little girls, healthily blooming, curtsied 
with agreeable graces, arid as many boys scraped the green grass 
courteously with their little feet, for the old man was of the ‘ old 
school,’ of which thousands die annually, but a plentiful crop sur¬ 
vives : they are like the veterans of tne states, of whom we see it 
announced every day, ‘ Another revolutionary soldier gone!’ Stubbs’ 
father was a miller, placed in a romantic predicament on the moun¬ 
tain, where he had a wheel going of large circumference. His face 
was white as a pond-lily, but the vivacity of the Yankee countenance 
shook off the flour and kept the muscles free. So the ghost of 
Drikmbul, as we read in Dalkeith, kept revealing that he was no 
ghost. But the son could hop, skip and jump farther than his imme¬ 
diate progenitors, comparatively quiet men; for after reposing some 
generations, Yankee-Doodleism blazed out in him like a scrofulous 
tumor in the neck. As a young quail uses its wings with the shell 
yet adhering to them, so ho walked right out of his cradle and 
‘ swapped.’ 
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He imposed upon a baby who had the better of him in crawling 
by three months ; at the age of ten he jockied a boy in his teens. 
At the age of fifteen he invented ‘ an Androscroggin,* so called from 
the river of that name. Pindarics could not describe his high and 
wild fancies in the flush of youth. His contrivances were of com¬ 
plex ingenuity. Rabbits Were tripped up by the heels in an instant, 
and hung on saplings no larger than a horse-whip, wagging their 
short tails in the breeze. Possums were cheated on their own gum- 
trees, frogs harpooned upon the hop, and foxes robbed of their corn¬ 
cobs in mid-stream, while they took that method to get rid of fleas. 
He shot cats; he gave weasels anodynes, and caught them asleep; 
he took black-snakes by the tail and snapped their heads off. He 
broke colts with small trouble ; jumped on their bare backs, wound 
their manes around his arms, and kicked them in the ribs until they 
were nearly blind. He knocked an old bear’s eyes out with his 
fists, and put the cubs in his pockets. He did not stand on etiquette 
with wild-cats, and like old Peter Daverill in the vnldemess of Zim, 
as we read in the fairy tale of Pasquerilla, he could equally well 
have smoothed down a porcupine’s back with his hand. He fished 
for trout, but not with fly ; he fished for trout, but not with quill; 
he fished for trout, but not with angle. Come back to the meadow’s 
edge, pious Walton; 01 author of the ‘Piscatory Eclogues,’be 

f resent; and ye fishermen who were once mending your nets, while 
disclose a tale not recorded in Salmonia, and unheard of in the 
days of Fly-Fishing. 

Seeing an old trout in a pool, poising himself with the uncertain 
balance of the needle when seeking the exacter pole, Thomas 
Stubbs thrust his arm into the wave softly, until his crooked fingers 
Were brought to bear, with a seductive tickling, under the immediate 
belly of the fish. Now commenced a work of exquisite intrigue. 
The time favored. Not a breeze stirred; not a dimple was on the 
wave ; not a swallow dipped his wing; only the blue sky lay in an 
exact, unbroken image. (This was on Golden River.) See the 
mysterious fingers vibrate like a shadow. Softly ! softly! They 
are touching — not exactly, but with a magnetic influence. ‘ Beau¬ 
tiful rambler of the stream !’ they seem to say, ‘ are these spots of 
silver ? or is this flashing lustre but a fiction % Permit these lingers 
to touch that fair bosom ; not to lacerate it with the barbed steel, 
but to polish its most exquisite brightness.’ The unworthy flattery is 
successful. The rosy gills shiver as with delight, and the mouth 
opens with a kind of laughter. Ha ! the spanning hand is now over 
the back; toys with the graceful fins, and smooths them down by 
way of pleasantry. The thumb and first finger, as if to take snuf^ 
from a golden snuff-box, as they approach the head, are refrac¬ 
ted sharply into the very ear of ^tfie fish. Be silent, and see a 
deed of death ! — for while suspicion is yet lulled, and not a breath 
stirring, they dart suddenly downward and are buried knuckle-deep 
in the bloody gills ! How many ‘ Hip ! hip ! hurras !’ could equal 
that one ] Up comes the flashing arm, and twenty feet in the air, 
sparkling in tne sun with all his dewy brightness, thousand gems, 
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and refulgent coloring, up flies the trophy, and bounds upon the green 
sward twenty pounds of the most delicious trout that ever floated in 
mid-stream T 

* Who saw him do it V quoth some Cock-Robin inquirer. * Very 
fortunately I happened to arrive there with ^ friend just in time to 
see it done; and you will testify to this fact. Professor Benedict, of 
the United States' Navy ! With the gun he was an unerring marks¬ 
man. That beautiful procession of emigrant birds which our dear 
Homer alludes to so picturesquely, you have no doubt marked it in 
the third heaven, regularly-irregular, swaying gracefully like a silken 
thread upon the breeze, in curved lines of beauty such as Hogarth 
speaks of How many long necks are stretched forth eagerly! What 
a clangor of shrill voices heard, even from the distant blue I But 
mark what a swift missive shall destroy the ringleader's glorious 
prospect! Up springs the big boy upon the plain. It is but the 
work of an instaut; the levelling of a rusty musket, one eye blotted 
out, the other contracted into a burning focus ; a blast, a report, and 
a black mass reels headlong to the earth. 

At the age of nineteen his genius was fully developed, body and 
souL He was long-legged and slab-sided; his arms were suspended 
from his shoulders to his knees like rags; but to crown all, his head 
was capital. With such physical abilities, it will be perceived how 
well he could take care of himself, when set loose like a young rat 
in the field of the wide world. He could run like an ostrich; stand 
on his tip-toes to look over the highest garden-wall, or squeeze him¬ 
self down suddenly, like a collapsed bladder, into dimensions no 
bigger tlian a box of Smyrna figs. His mind rambled to catch new 
ideas, as a cobweb flares about to catch flies, or rather as a dog in 
the panting summer heats dashes upon them with his great jaws. 
They come buzzing from the jar of sweetest treacle, while he of 
Newfoundland sits unconcernedly, his beautiful white feet before 
him, his eyes half closed, a crystal drop distilling perpetually from 
the red tip of his tongue. Snap — snap -snap I 

It was a new era in the life of Stubbs when his eyes first opened 
on the light of a new 

UDollar! 

It set the whole complicated machinery of his ideas in motion, and 
produced the same effect on him that it did on Ikkle IkkleS, who 
held the oflice of Swijjik in the town of Boff. * This, this,' he re¬ 
flected, * is the true end of man; the secret of all business, the jarring 
of all mill-machinery; of the sailing of boats in yon river, of the 
buildings which I have heerd tell are builded up in the great city. 
This gives some hint of what love is. We may be obliged to our 
mothers for suckling us, but it is nothing like an affection for the 
dollar.' Nor is this actual truth destitute even of a solemn reason, 
when we consider the mighty capacities which the dollar gives; 
what bitterness it lifts up from the generous spirit; what hilarious 
and rampant courage it confers on the weak ; what magic it puts in 
the power of those who were otherwise not magicians. And then 
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its element is of intrinsic preciousness ; -for, consider it as you will, 
in a despiteful humor, it is, in the last result of the alembic, the tears 
and sweat of the laborious. 

It will be necessary to pass over much of the career of this ‘ Son 
of a Genius,* otherwise a work would be accomplished equal to Dr. 
McHenry’s great epic poem about the antediluvian world, the only 
terra incognita of epic poetry which remained untouched, and there¬ 
fore the Doctor is excused for his great zeal and dreadful detail. 
But Yankees are not so scarce yet, and many hard subjects remain 
to be digested. Let me add, that it is not worth while to eke out a 
book just because every part of it will have such a good moral. So 
the philosopher of Arden did, poor old Jeremy Vellum, in the 
last century, who wrote a thesis in twenty-four books, and took it 
very hard because the people would not read it, as it was written for 
their good. Far be it from me to hold up shrewdness to be merely 
laughed at, for want of honesty is truly lamentable ; and however a 
temporary advantage may accrue from it, meets in the long run with 
a melancholy discomfiture. 

Music touched our Yankee-Doodle to the quick. He loved it 
passionately, but it made him sick at his stomach. The Carminy 
Sacry^ a New-England collection of sacred music, was all of which 
he had knowledge, until a young gentleman of a musical turn came 
to Coos, bringing an octave flute with him, which he was wont to 
carry in his pocket to a place where the hills threw back an uncom¬ 
monly perfect echo. Stubbs sat on an opposite rock until he be¬ 
came as pale as death, and shuddered like a small chicken under 
the shadow of a hawk; when he was forced to make signals to 
have that sweet music quieted. I have read all the anomalies of 
medical practice recorded in Kirkstein’s singular book, and can find 
nothing like this, unless it be the case of one Mabboe, who lived in 
the Isle of Dinsdale, and nearly went into fits at the sound of his 
nephew’s French horn. Stubbs knew by the dotting of the score 
whether he should be much affected, yet sometimes over-estimated 
his powers, and turned ghastly pale when the execution of the piece 
had just commenced. This was the case when he heard for the 
first time a song sung, called ‘Some Love to Roam;’ and he de¬ 
clared, in positive terms, that of all the music he ever did hear, that 
‘ a leetle went ahead,’ and that it was without exception the richest, 
sweetest and most exquisite composition ever performed on earth. 
Assuredly, a more hearty compliment could not be given to that 
great composer, Mr. Russell, than that a pit of the stomach in the 
Green Mountains of America was so sensibly affected by it that the 
wine of antimony was but a small circumstance in comparison. 
Music, however, does affect divers constitutions in unexampled 
ways, as the Rev. Dr. Jonson’s cat has four canary birds in her 
stomach, and will continue to lie in wait for such music so long as 
her digestion is capable. One thing more might be mentioned, 
which gave rise to a cognate behaviour none the less curious ; but 
that will come in presently, and I am making no progress in the 
adventures of my Yankee-Doodle. 
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OHAPTSS FOURTH. 

The old school-master died. All the letters in the alphabet la¬ 
mented him. Syntax and prosody shed tears, although he was not 
particularly acquainted with them. He ended life as he began, and 
died murmuring A, B, C. As many successors came in a short 
8]iace as emperors in the worst times of Rome, and jackets were 
dusted in a variety of styles. Some employed the flat Gunter’s 
rule; others tested the stinging peculiarity of the rattan ; others 
gave the stuliborn a taste of the time-honored birch. Pedagogues 
came and went without much ceremonial, except it were the scru¬ 
tiny of the school-committee. * What *s a verb V * Come, come, 
none of that! give him a sum in a ’rithmetic.’ * He’s done it right! 
Now for geography : which way is Valparaiso from Jonquil V * I’ve 
got it in my head, but can *t express^it.’ ‘ Well, well! When did 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the celebrated French General, flourish V 
Down drops the head of the candidate upon his breast, in profound 
thought. ‘Ah I’ quoth he, with a grin of ineffable ease, and a 
bounding pellet of spittle upon the stove, ‘ I guess you *ve got me 
there r There was no use of being alarmed at such an ordeal on 
the part of Stubbs, for to read and write came by nature. He was 
active as the St. Vitus* dance, yet he would ‘ teach school* for a sea¬ 
son. Most New-Englanders of respectability at some day aspire 
to this. Just as sure as the Adones make their children professors 
of music, do those bring up their boys to be school-masters. And 
for the girls, they say to them that there is no use of their doing 
any thing, but if they ‘ choose to teach,* they will not lay any bar 
in their way. Therefore, when a young woman is at the very acme 
of her blushing charms, and it might be expected that she would 
be brought out, and admired by many, you hear that ‘ she has got 
a very good school.* 

Never was a crow’s-nest placed in a more commanding position 
on a high chestnut by the tender foreknowledge of the birds, than 
the little collegium of which our Yankee was made prime-minister. 
It was like an eagle’s eyrie for prospect, and looked right down into 
the steep vale, whose sunny enclosure contained too many attractive 
sights for scholars. At one time it was a gang of king-birds pick¬ 
ing at the rear of a crow; or the swoop of the hawk as he snatched 
a small chicken from the resistant hen; or some exciting cock-fight, 
or even the lazy tail-wagging of cows as they stood knee-deep in 
the stream. The gilded weathercock of the meeting-house flashed 
in the children’s eyes. They also saw Mr. Walkjohn going to his 
work, and Marianne ‘ stripping* the cows* udders ; Bilbo shai^ening 
his scythe, John Van Hausen fishing in the stream; crazy Charity 
dancing upon a hill-top, as if she were with the devil bewitched, 
and poor old Jupiter Ammon going about his business on the farm ; 
more, in fine, than Joannes Dibidello saw on that memorable day 
when he stood sentinel on the ramparts of Wingifred. In vain did 
the illustrated school-books allure attention, with 

‘ Zaccukus he 
Climbed up a tree 
Our Lord to 6eei' 
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and that other melancholy truth, which never casts its shadow over 
' the day-dream of a child ; 

* Time cuts down all. 

Both great and small.’ 

In vain were didactic copy-books spread before them, with such 
texts as these : * Evil communications corrupt good manners;’ (bet¬ 
ter than all the rest to write;) ‘ Be virtuous and you will be happy ;* 

* Honesty is ever the best policy they wriggled and twisted like 
prisoners in a pleasant purgatory, for the company of the gentle 
sex soothed their little ailments, and caused them to wait more 
cheerfully for the setting sun. They adopted whatever sports were 
feasible in such contracted limits; crooked pins, made pop-guns, 
ejected spit-balls; many a time, as noon came, peeped wistfully 
into the little dinner-baskets which they brought with them; or 
toward even, set their desks in order, buckled and unbuckled the 
leathern straps with which they were to carry home their books. 
There was one * good boy’ among the company, who never took his 
eyes off the lesson, and kept at the head of his class, and had his 
dictionary and all his books covered with calico, taking care that 
their whiteness was never sullied, nor their pages dog-eared. He 
was the only one that could spell phthysic, for which he ‘ walked 
right straight up to the head of his class’ two years before Stubbs 
came, and kept it ever after. He served as a set-off for his fellows, 
who were hard of management, for the brisk air of the mountain 
made them sneeze again. Their white heads rolled about with the 
turbulence of billows exacerbated by a crisp breeze ; now bending 
forward to whisper into the willing ears of girls, or plunged as far 
as the shoulders into a satchel or deep desk, in order to bite the 
cheek of a ripe apple; or entirely sejungated from the shoulders, 
for the more facile execution of grimaces behind a black-board. 
They were a match for any emergency. Shake them, and they re¬ 
lapsed into the flabbiness of a rag; aim a blow at their heads, and 
they yielded like a thistle-down snatched by the hand; eudeavor to 
force them against a wall, or to lay hold of them by the throat, and 
they stood stiff and immoveable as a post. 

Stubbs ruled them with an according severity. The Webster 
spellers he flogged every day of their lives. He had a slender rod, 
which tickled excessively the tenderer parts, whistling in the de¬ 
scent, and cutting with a sharp and definite distinction. More than 
this, he possessed a poplar sceptre twelve feet in length, the highest 
off-shoot of that now unpopular tree, with which he was enabled to 
touch the noses of the remotest scholars, and treat them with an 
apprehension of the livelier branch. This usually went before the 
shorter purchase of the rod. Just as the twig was bent, the tree was 
inclined. Sometimes, in his amazing impatience, Stubbs flung him¬ 
self headlong from his platform, shrieking ‘ Si-lans /* with a sudden 
energy which almost tore off the rafters; took three or four long 
strides to an offender, pressed the palms of his hands against his 
two ears, and lifted him by the head till his neck cracked; rushed 
to the desk, boxed several ears, and blew his nose by the way. ‘ Is 
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that the way you hold your pen, Sir 1 ^ Make the downward stroke 
heavier at the bend. That the way you make your wees ? Take 
that, Sir, and that—and that! Blubber in my face, do you ? I '11 
see if I can teach manners to some of you! Si-i-i-i-lans/ by the 
bell-rope ! John Thomas, stick your nose in the comer! Aha! 
I 've caught you !—making devils in school, eh 1—on the slate, eh 1 
School's a place to make devils into, eh 1 Do n't tell me that you 
did n't make no devils ! What's that. Sir, and that, and that. Sir? 
Now take that, and that, and that. Sir!' After rummaging about 
for some minutes, he returned to his platform, stood still, pricked 
up his ears, and saying that he heard whispers, slapped his desk 
with the short elastic whip, till the silence which supervened was 
like the miraculous calm which comes in spring-time over the tu¬ 
multuous billows of Giafouraella. The Good Boy sat secure in 
conscious innocence, but the guilty trembled. 

A lenient soother for the school-master's disquieted temper was 
Susan Wynn, who took an honored seat beside him on the platform 
to recite her geography. She was entering her second teen ; and 
to speak of the rose which is bursting open with its refulgent bosom 
to the warmth of day, would not convey the picture of half her 
charms. As Venus from the sea, so this fair creature might have 
sprung from the serene, unsullied azure of the mountain-top. Bril¬ 
liant eyes, beyond any gazelle's for their voluptuous softness ! soft 
a bloom of the cheeks as a young beauty ever boasted I exquisitely 
carved nose, through whose tender filament the light shone like ala¬ 
baster ! oh, red, red, red lips, the * well-1 anguaged Daniel' never 
could do justice to ! bright, marvellously bright neck, and plenitude 
of curls! Was this the daughter of the poor wood-cutter, Wynn 1 
See her sitting in dangerous propinquity to the attentive Stubbs, 
map in hand, each of them engaged in a vain search somewhere 
on the map of Southern India, for the peculiarly small town of 
Tee-Dee. * It mought be a leetle mossel furder to the sou'-west,' 
said Stubbs, unravelling with his little finger an individual curl, 
which flew back to its place; and getting the beautiful eyes and 
head of his pupil ‘ a little farther to the south-west,' he brought 
down the nose of his own cranium a very small difference of the 
compass to the same quarter. ‘ Tee-Dee, Tee-Dee,' dropping his 
eyes upon the vale of Cashmere, ‘ could it have slipp^ out of its 
place on the map, or got up some e'r long here, maybe V The gi¬ 
gantic hand which had been resting on the back of the chair sank 
from its position gradually to the small waist of the scholar, and 
the horrible curry-comb of his chin threatened to lacerate her face. 
He was too absorbed in science to be conscious of the eager audi¬ 
ence who were exchanging glances, and looked on the small plat¬ 
form as the theatre of Love’s display. ‘Susan,' Stubbs said, with 
an affectionate drawling of the word which told his love of geogra¬ 
phy, ‘ spose an' we look for it among them 'ere little specks 1 It 
had ought to be somewhere in there, unless it's got sunk by an 
airthquake.' This search continued for some time, but all the en¬ 
deavors of the master and the scholar did not suffice to discover the 
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little town of Tee-Dee. * Yes,’ said Stubbs, kissing his pupil, * it 
is n’t any matter; I guess it is n’t much of a place, any way ; not 
much bigger than Jigtown, in all probability. Second class ’n geo¬ 
graphy!’ 

\^ile this romance proceeded within, a great excitement raged 
in the neighborhood without, reaching to the top of the mountain, 
and branching off to all the by-paths and villages. A wagon was 
approaching, containing music; a clarionet and a drum skilfully 
played on, over which waved the American flag with its stars and 
stripes, causing all bosoms to heave with animation. This trium¬ 
phal fuss was justified by a long box in the wagon, whereon the in¬ 
scription which follows glared out in burning capitals i * A Live 
Alligator 1 —twelve feet long 1—sixpence a Sight !’ Rumor had 
proclaimed it, two or three miles in advance, that this alligator was 
coming, and the inhabitants came pouring down the mountain-side 
like an avalanche. Fifty eyes were continually waiting their turn, 
and the showman’s box filled rapidly. ‘ Form a line, my Christian 
friends I Look a-plenty, but when you have got enough, it doos 
seem to be just, to step a leetle a-one side, and give others an op- 
portewnity. Three cents only for you, my little man ! Come on, ye 
blooming youth I Make way for the Minister!’ ‘ Is there any 

thing theatrical about it ]’ ‘No, Sur-ree / —a female may look at it 
without indelicacy. Here we go I Only six cents a sight for this 
grand moral exhibition! ‘ And the star-spangled banner forever 

shall wave, o’er the land of the free and the home of the brave 1’ ’ 

Si-i-i-i-i -Ians I’ roared Stubbs, in hysterics. ‘ Alligator 1 alli¬ 
gator! alligator!’ cried the excitec^opulace, rising from their stools 
in a perfect rage of impatience. The distinction between good and 
bad was demolished. The delinquent who had been commanded 
to ‘ stick his nose in the comer,’ and the ‘ good boy,’ remonstrated in 
a lively manner: 

‘ Please, Mr. Stubbs, may n’t I go see the alligator V 

‘ Yes, you may all go. School’s dismissed !’ 


stanzas: to a lady. 


Troy,J» 


As when some toil-worn pilgrim o’er the arid waste 
Compels his weary limbs with half-reluctant haste. 
Until in that drear desert some o&sis finding. 

That bears a gentle flower, he, all his griefs unminding. 
Stops to admire the gem; then o’er it bends. 

And all his soul to its sweet influence lends ; 

So we, as struggling on through life’s stem way, 

Hope and ambition prompting day by day. 

If some rare native flower like thee we find. 

Whose perfume wit is, and whose beauty, mind ; 
Entranced we linger, as still loth to part 
With what so warmly greets the wearied heart: 

Until, alike forgetting hope and care. 

We all unconscious pay our homage there. 


(ary93,1846. 


Faux. Mabximjdai.a. 
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THE LOST PLEIAD. 


BT IdABT OARBIHBR. 


A VOID is in the sky! 

A light has ceased the seaman’s path to cheer, 

A star has left its ruby throne on high, 

A world forsook its sphere ! 

Thy sisters bright pursue their circling way, 

But thou, lone wanderer ! thou hast left our vault for aye! 


Did Sin invade thy bowers, 

And Death with sable pinion sweep thine air. 

Blasting the beauty of thy fairest flowers. 

And God admit no prayer ? 

Did’st thou, as fable saith, wax faint and dim. 

With the first mortal breath between thy zone and him ? 

Thy destined races run, 

Did’st thou pass through the purifying flame; 
Unmarked by all as fire-flies in the sun. 

So expiate thy shame ? 

Oh ! thus, lost star! fall on our chilling clime 

The burning tears of grief — the wild remorse of crime. 


Did human love, with all 
Its passionate might and meek endurance strong; 

The love that smiles on Time and scorns the pidl. 

Through conflict fierce and long; 

Live in thy soul’s yet know no future’s ray ? 

Then, mystic world!’t were well that thou shouldst pass away. 


Perchance a loftier fate 
Removed thy radiance from our feeble sight; 

Did He, whose spirit wills but to create. 

Far upward urge thy flight. 

From this low fraction of expiring Time, 

To realms where ages roll, as hours, in peace sublime ? 


E’en there does Science soar. 

With trembling pinion, bright and eager eye ? 
Striving to reach the fast-receding shore 
That bounds the vision high ? 

Immortal longings fill the fettered mind ? 
Unfathomed glory lay aroupd it, veiled and shrined ? 


Oh ! when the brooding cloud 
' Shall pass like mist from o’er our straining sight. 

And as the sun-bom insect from its shroud 
The soul speed forth in might. 

From phase to phase in Being’s endless day. 

Shall we behold thy light, or leam thy future way ? 

Shelter-IiUuuL 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 


* Thb winds of March are humming 
Their parting song ; 

And summer’s skies are coming, 

And days grow long; 

I watch, but not in gladness, 

Our garden tree; 

It blooms in sober sadness, 

Too soon for me! Haj.lbck . 


Now that ‘ Winter is over and gone,’ while Summer has not 
deigned to exhibit herself otherwise than in the anticipatory bright¬ 
ness of her precursor, the gentle Spring, and the year remains for a 
time in that state of transition which partakes in some degree of 
both, it is not unnatural that one should look back a moment upon 
the season just past, and forward to the next * expected arrival.’ 
Not, however, to moralize upon the flight of time, nor to make an 
inventory of the various properties of the season which is ended, but 
only to recall the memory of its frosts, snows and whirlwinds, its 
bright and cold mornings, early sunsets and long evenings. Long 
evenings and candle-light! these are suflBcient food for thought, let 
alone the rest. The memory of melted snows and dead storms may 
repose; the magic creations of frost have exhaled ; even the scant 
rays of a wintry sun were too much for them ; but in fancy sit down 
at five, by a warm fire and cheerful lights, and on what brighter page 
pf the winter’s diary could we open ] 

When mention is made of winter, some shrink within, and their 
thoughts are of chills, coughs and agues. They expect, as a matter 
of course, to get up shivering; breakfast with chattering teeth ; glide 
like so many ghosts, upon a snow-path, with wary circumspection, 
and with all the deep blue that the sky once claimed transferred to 
their own faces; to hover round the fire at night, dreading to retire ; 
and to dream of icicles, frost-monsters, die North-Pole and white 
bears. If they could thus deal with their ‘ mortal coil,* they would 
wrap themselves up at the first symptoms of cold, and remain torpid 
till the spring vouchsafe to thaw them out. Others, of a more brisk 
and nimble humor, think first of snow, the * universal rail-way 
‘ sounds as of far-off bells come on their ears their feet instinc¬ 
tively shuffle, impatient for skates, and they grudge every hour that 
river and pond remain liquid. The blast which nips and stings the 
faint-hearted child of summer, only stirs their bounding blood to live¬ 
lier pulsations; and its hoarse voice, as it calls the hosts of winter 
to battle, urges them on to mingle in the noisy fray. Beaux and 
belles dream dreams and see visions of sleigh-rides and hours of de¬ 
licious revelry in the lighted ball-room, with their accompaniments 
and results, and long to throw open the festive doors in the first far- 
absence of the sun. 

‘ Your servant. Sir,’ ia like unto none of these. He dreads not 
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the blast, nor yet shrinks from a frosty morning, unless a love of an 
extra half-hour’s indulgence in the luxury of a half-dream be a token 
of dread. Neither doth he much value skates, nor affect emulation 
on the slippery race-grounds of Jack Frost. ‘I remember, I re¬ 
member' the time when I stood on the smooth verge of a pond, in 
state of very ‘unstable equilibrium,'momentarily expecting when my 
feet should be hurriedly projected, and my head laid low in the same 
plane with them. Neither my cranium nor the ice was broken by 
the concussion of the fall j but I rebelled against the philosophy 
and vain deceit of Boscovich, who so learnedly demonstrated that 
there is no such thing as actual contact. Sleigh-rides seldom tempt 
me, and balls are neither better nor worse for my presence. While 
these amusements follow each other, and tread close on the heels of 
time, till at the vernal equinox they have all melted away like frost¬ 
work landscapes, I live in the lonely and tranquil enjoyment of long 
evenings at home. These are the special inheritance of Winter; 
and now that encroaching day has despoiled them of their fair pro¬ 
portions, it is only human to commemorate their * departed worth.' 

A winter day, coming on late, as if ashamed to show its face, and 
retiring in haste as if to conceal a blush, is only a prolonged morning 
twilight, and the real day, wherein it is needful that one work, begins 
not till the golden lamps of heaven are greeted by answering rays, 
bom of spermaceti. Then is it day indeed. The hours circle 
earth on wings of silvery brightness; and whether dews distil in 
silence, freezing as they fall, or hoarse winds riot in the branches of 
our guardian trees, there is no stint of working-time to one who is 
watchful, and no lack of enjoyment to him that is warm. Whereas 
in the day time, commonly so called, when the slant rays of the sun 
beam niggardly on the frozen hemisphere, the treacherous light van¬ 
ishes before you are well aware of it. But let the king of day with¬ 
draw his royal presence when he will; once beyond the eye-sight, 
you may kindle your own day, and enjoy its light at pleasure, till 
the stars blink in the returning sunrise. These interminable even¬ 
ings are the peculiar joy of winter, dissolving, by their genial influ¬ 
ence all the frost and ice that would otherwise confine the spirit 
through all his reign. The glory of midsummer is its slow-moving 
dream-days. Then the night, short and fermenting with unutterable 
heat, hardly suffices for the repose of nature ; but in winter, whose 
days are a mockery, there is space both for labor and needed rest 
in the tardy progress of the night hours. 

This amplitude of enjoyment; this time-enough-and-to-spare feel¬ 
ing, compensating for the abridgment of the day, would alone make 
a winter evening ‘ a joy forever.' But mont than this : there is a 
feeling of joyful pride at our independence of all changes of the sea¬ 
sons. While the outward world is struck with death, wrapped in its 
winding-sheet of snow, and fast bound in an icy grave; the life blood 
of vegetation suspended in its flow and driven back to the heart; 
rivers hushed and still in those channels where they once sported 
and murmured their expipssive music; to feel the pulsations of our 
own life as vigorous as ever, and breathe an atmosphere of enjoy- 
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ment by our own hearth, presents a contrast we may not have cared 
to find language to express, but which consciously or unconsciously 
stirs the bosom. We exult in that life glowing within us, with a 
deeper and stronger sensation, when the being of all outward things 
gives no token of its continuance. When the sun retires to the far 
south, and night steals hard upon the footsteps of day, as if grudg¬ 
ing any interruption of the reign of darkness, * is pleasant, sure,* 
to cheer the absence of the sun, and repel the advancing shadows by 
the kindling light and warmth of ‘ our ain fireside.* 

A hot summer evening may have as much stillness and quietude, 
perhaps; perhaps it may — for when oppressed by heat, motion is 
well nigh crucifixion ; but^in the country, at least, every other li\nng 
thing is in a hostile attitude. You light your lamp and open the 
window to enjoy ‘light, air, and other easements,* at the same time 
perpending a wholesome portion of some favorite book, when your 
ears are saluted by a whole army of insect minstrels. There is first 
a reveille from the folds of the curtain, unswered by a desperate 
humming from some indefatigable ‘ artist* outside. The vocal 
tribes hear the signal and rush to the spot. Mosquitoes sing in your 
ears, and take a ‘ treat* of their favorite beverage in the pauses of 
their melody. Not less than two full-grown beetles burst in with a 
noise like distant thunder, and after blundering and thumping against 
every tangible object in the room, strike plump against your cheeks, 
and end by putting out the lamp. On re-lighting, nameless bugs in 
masquerade dresses hop-skip-and-jump on the book you strive to 
profit by. The mob increases, till your lamp is fringed with the 
carcasses of those seekers after light who have been to the school 
of experience and paid the customary fees, and you begin to ima¬ 
gine yourself an Egyptian in the midst of the fourth plague. So, 
shut the window and make a choice of evils by roasting. How 
could the Persians worship the sun ! 

The old Spanish voyagers, according to their own story, found 
some nations wholly ignorant of the existence of fire, and when 
shown to them by Europeans, supposed it to be a living creature that 
devoured wood as its natural food. Doubtless, with Falstalf, their 
oath was, ‘By this ifire !* So in mythological traditions, the whole 
world is represented to have been in a like destitute state, till Pro¬ 
metheus brought down fire from heaven. A whole world without 
fire ! Not a dish of boiled, baked, stewed or roasted on the earth ! 
Not a patriotic bonfire or an incendiary riot in any kingdom under 
the sun! Worst of all, no candle-light! And all this time fire-flies 
and glow-worms winking at each other, as they beheld their immense 
superiority over the loids of creation ! 

At what precise point in the world*s history these veracious histo¬ 
rians would have us believe that men first discovered that it was 
unnecessary to ‘ rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed,* we 
have no very definite account. Nor can any light be thrown on the 
history of the inventor of candle-light. Whether some genius was 
stimulated by the contemptuous twinkling of the insects aforesaid ; 
or whether one was moved to envy by the wakefulness of owls; or 
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whether-certain it is, that lamps began to figure at same period, 

and still perform their office. It must have seemed a startling thing 
to the old man who had duly laid himself down with the feathered 
creation at twilight, when he saw the ‘ rising generation' so despe¬ 
rate in their defiance of established usage and the wisdom of their 
fathers, as to drive back the darkness of night with torches and lamps; 
yea, betake themselves to sitting up late to enjoy them, even at hours 
when their fathers would have been snoring in grand harmony. 
Dreadful innovations these, on the kingdom of Darkness and old 
Night, enough to make those venerable potentates look uneasily on 
their royal prospects ! Whoever may have been the Prometheus 
who taught men the art of prolonging the * days of their lives,' cer¬ 
tain it is, that the lesson once learned, mankind have made notable 
advancement in reducing the same to practice. Hour after hour has 
been taken from the night, and Night has indemnified herself by sub¬ 
tracting a like number from Day for her purposes, 4s if jealous of 
the * balance of power.' 'T is not impossible, if the fashion makes 
its present rate of progress, that the sun will become superannuated 
and be voted out of respectable society. We need not pursue these 
speculations longer, for * days grow long.' 

Yes ! these night-days are fast going, and will soon be the mere 
objects of memory and contemplation, until another revolution of 
the great wheel of nature shall bring them again. Mean time ano¬ 
ther summer will swallow up the early hours of evening in the radi¬ 
ance of her tireless vertical sun. Night shall turn to day — and such 
days! Days that, amid the life of awakened nature, shall enshroud 
us in the imagery of some more celestial sphere; when, between 
sunrise and sunset, lingeringly floateth by what is felt in its bliss 
arid beauty to be a whole golden age! l. e. a. 


BEAUTY. 

We know not Beauty; what we do adore 
At distance, steals from her essential power. 

For Beauty is perfection, fresh from God, 

Unstained by earth, unburied by the sod: 

Bright forms ! to which the fleeting hours give birth ; 
O ! rose ! thou sweet conception of the earth ! 

And oh ! thou form of Woman! in whose eyes 
Our very poetry of being lies; 

Where all we know of life, of light is thrown 
Around the sphere of thine enchanting zone; 

Ye are but emblems fair, to mortals given. 

The shining characters that point to Heaven. 

These are but shadows of the Form above, ' 

And these are lovely, but they are not Love. 

And these are beautiful, but Beauty’s shrine 
Is builded by the Oracle Divine; 

And beams not in the purple light of youth, 

And knows no form but of Immortal TVuth. 
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BREAKING UP OF THE HUDSON. 


BT a*KRT A. CLABS.. 


Old Hudson has broken his fetters! 

Scorning both prison and chain, 

He rusheth and sweepeth to Ocean, 

In freedom and glory again ! 

The voice of his triumph resoundeth 
From mountain and valley along. 

And shouts to the shore which he passes. 
Renowned in old story and song. 

It. 

Like the long-prisoned winds whose wild voices 
iFolus had chained in his cave, 

He bursts through the walls of his bondage. 
And laughs from the top of each wave! 

He calls to the sun, whose full glory 
So long has been shrouded to him; 

He blesses the beautiful heavens. 

Whose radiance no longer is dim. 

XIX. 

He welcomes the Mohawk with laughter, 

As gladly it leaps to his breast. 

And washing the base of Mount Ida, 

He sends up a song to its crest; 

Then onward he urges his current. 

For far in the distance arise 
The peaks of the blue-rounded KaStskiUs, 
Like pillars to fair Southern skies. 


XV. 

He welcomes each village he passes. 
He leaps to the side of each hill. 
And seems to rejoice as he finds them 
Unaltered and beautiful still; 

And wildly the burst of his laughter 
Among the dark Highlands arose, 
As leaping aloft, he endeavored 
To wet father ‘ Anthony’s Nose !* 


He reverently spoke to old ‘ Cro’nest,* 

And a blessing ho asked of the sage. 

As if the old mountain were sacred. 

And claimed the respect due to age ; 
Again he expanded his waters. 

And smiling with waves, kissed the leu. 
As he burst from the cliffs of the Highlands, 
And danced into broad ^ Tappan Zee.’ 
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VI. 

The ‘ Palisades* proudly uprising, 

Whose corridors man never trod, 

Whose aisles and whose arches betoken 
The great architecture of God, 

Look down from their turrets upon him, 
And dim with long shadows the sky, 
Unchanged in their glory and grandeur, 
While ages sweep mournfully by. 

vir. 

Still crashing the walls of his prison. 

And casting his fetters aside, 

He sweeps through the bay of old Gotham, 
And joins the gray Ocean’s dark tide; 
And mingles his song in the chorus 

Which swells the proud harp of the sea, 
In the anthem sublime and triumphant. 

Of ‘ Ocean, the chainless and free !* 

Albany, Marche, 1846. 


CITY ARTICLES. 


VtIMBKK 0MB. 

®l)e <frape0. 

* Buenos the Grapes, John.’—T om Bowhobn. 

SdME of the big daily papers devote one of their columns to what 
they call a ‘City Article,* meaning thereby an essay on the subject 
of money, which is supposed to be more particularly interesting to 
that portion of the world called ‘ the city,* than to any other; people 
who live in rural districts being notoriously indifferent to money 
and money matters. But these ‘ Articles* of ours will not relate to 
money at all, excepting the small quantity of that article which 
they may procure us, but to articles which are eminently city arti¬ 
cles, and which cannot be found in any other district whatever. 
For instance: an alderman is a city article; so is mud, so is gas; 
but money, trees, houses, humbugs, and-so-forth, may be found in 
city and country. ‘ Are grapes, then, city articles V asks somebody. 
Of course not, exclusively, although there is hardly a habitation in 
the city which has not a trellis in the back-yard, with a snaky-look- 
ing vine trailed over it, from which glorious bunches of Catawbas 
or Isabellas may be gathered in September. But * The Grapes* is 
a city article exclusively. The world, too, is a city article ; people 
who spend their lives in the country are supposed to be profoundly 
ignorant of ‘ the world ;* and whenever they wish to see it, to learn 
by actual experience what it is, in fact, to mix with it and in it, they 
always come to the city. Nobody ever went into the country to see 
the world. The denizens of our city perhaps can see more of ‘ the 
VOL. XXVII. 54 
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world’ by remaining in their own wards than many travellers do in 
going over half the globe. For what makes one part of the world 
different from another, but the people who inhabit it 1 * Ccelum, 

non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt,* is the motto of our 
friends from Albion’s Isle, and a very proper one it is. The Span¬ 
iard, Frenchman, German, and so on, bring hither their habits as 
well as their tongues and complexion ; and wherever they congre¬ 
gate, there they form a New-Spain, a New-France, a New-Germany, 
and so on, which differs from the old only as a new potatoe differs 
from a transplanted old one. There is no greater need of going to 
^Connemara to make the acquaintance of a real vegetable paddy 
than of an animal Paddy. * Coelum, non animum’ will apply in 
one case as well as in the other. Man makes the manners as em¬ 
phatically as manners make the man. One can become a * picked 
man of nations’ without quitting the Battery. It is as short a step 
from Broadway to the Boulevards as from the sublime to the ridicu¬ 
lous. You can pop into Dublin, Edinburgh or Vienna by turning 
a corner, and Seven Dials may be visited by going down Anthony- 
street, as carelessly as though you were Tom King ; ‘ facilis descen¬ 
sus averni;’ or you may drink Spanish chocolate, without going to 
Vigo, like the illustrious Mr. Titmarsh ; or enjoy a trip to London, 
and a toby of ale and a rabbit, as we did, (namely, ourself and a 
friend from the country,) by merely turning out of Broadway into 
Chambers-street, and opening the door of 

®rope«. 

‘ Let us go in here and refresh ourselves,’ said Verdaunt; ‘ I am 
weary of fine ladies and Gothic churches.’ 

* Why here V I replied, knowing the austere habits of my com¬ 
panion. 

‘ Those grapes over the door look so tempting,’ he replied. ‘ It *s 
a fruiterer’s, of course.’ 

I said nothing, but followed Verdaunt, who wears glasses, which 
do not render him the keenest-sighted person in the world ; and he 
did not at once discern his mistake, but seated himself at a little 
mahogany table, on which was lying a late copy of ‘ The Times.* 

* What will you have V said Verdaunt. 

‘ Just what you choose,’ I replied, watching very curiously for a 
denouementy as the novel-writers say. 

‘ What do you wish, gentlemen V said a smart-looking lady, with 
a jovial, ruddy countenance, which was heightened by a lace cap 
and pink ribbons, who emerged suddenly into our presence from a 
hind of closet with a half-door and a window. 

‘ For my part, I will take some grapes,’ said Verdaunt. 

* Grapes, Sir !’ said the lady, with a bewildered look. 

* Yes,’ said Verdaunt, emphatically; ‘ grapes, if you please !’ 

‘ We do n’t keep grapes,’ said the lady, all at once turning as sour 
as though she had been changed into a bunch, and suddenly re¬ 
treated into her closet again. 

‘ What is it, gentlemen ] what is matter with the missis 1’ ex*r 
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claimed a ponderous gentleman, wearing a ponderous gold chain 
with a ponderous pair of gold seals, who rose from a table close by, 
where he had been pondering over a * Weekly Dispatch,* and drag¬ 
ged himself, rather than stepped, toward us. ‘ What *11 *ee *ave V 

* I believe we have made a mistake here,* said Verdaunt, as he 
scrutinized the room and glanced from the figure in the closet to 
the figure before us. 

* Will you take it in a mug or a toby. Sir V said the ponderous 
gentleman, inclining his ear to catch the reply; ‘ you can *ave pew¬ 
ter or glass, whichever you loike.* 

‘ What in the world does he mean V said Verdaunt. 

‘Old or new, or *alf-an*-*alf mixed!—‘that *s the best, I think,’ 
continued the figure. ‘ I do n*t feel very smartish to-day, and I am 
going to try some o* that myself. I ’ave got four *ogsheads on tap ; 
you can *ave whichever you loike, but I do n’t think you *11 find a 
better glass of ale in any nobleman’s cellar in England, not to say 
London.’ 

‘Oil see how it is,’ said Verdaunt, catching his breath; ‘ this is 
an ale-house. I am ashamed of myself. Do n’t laugh; but let 
us make the best of it. Mixed, if you please. Sir, mixed.’ 

* Two tobys of ’alf-an’-’alf, William,’ called out the landlord, with 
his great gruft' voice ; and then reseated himself gradually, with a 
half-smothered grunt, which seemed to say, ‘ Thank heaven! I’m 
down again!’ 

The two tobys were brought directly by William, and placed be¬ 
fore us on a little japanned salver, accompanied by two tall drink- 
ing-glasses, which might have been copied out of a Dutch painting. 
The tobys were little brown mugs, bearing some resemblance to a 
pursy old gentleman in a bob-wig and three-cornered hat; and 
were so-called in honor of Toby Fillpot, who is the patron saint of 
such places, and has a nimbus of foamy ale, instead of one of tin 
foil, like many other saints. 

‘In truth, this is good stuff!’ said Verdaunt, while the foam of 
the toby beaded his upper lip like a budding moustache. ‘ Did you 
say. Sir, that this came from a nobleman’s cellar V he continued, 
looking at the landlord, who immediately hobbled toward us again. 

‘ Another V said the landlord. 

‘ No,’ said Verdaunt; ‘ I understood you to say something about 
a nobleman’s cellar and a tap, and — 

‘ O, ah ! two rabbits, William !’ said the landlord, and was just 
preparing to let himself down again, when Verdaunt repeated his 
question about the nobleman’s cellar. 

‘Yes, I understand,’ said the landlord; ‘ I ’ave four ’ogsheads of 
that in my cellar, as good ale as ever you tasted in your life. Any 
body that says that aint a good glass of ale do n’t know what ale 
is. Oi think I ought to know summat about ale. Oi was bom in 
Kent, and my father before me.* 

‘ But, my friend, you did not understand me,’ said Verdaunt, se¬ 
riously.’ 

‘ O, ah I that’s it. Well, the rabbits will be here presently/ 
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* What a Boniface it is !* said Verdaunt. 

‘ As to that,* continued landlord, * some loikes it moild and some 
loikes it bitter ; as for myself, I loikes it ’alf-an*-*alf. It *s capital 
for the rheumatiz. I do n*t think oi should have been alive now, if 
*t was n’t for ale. Ha ! you think it *s too bitter ] Oi do n’t. It 
was made out of as good ’ops as ever growed in Sussex or Kent. 
’T was as foine ’ops as ever you see with your eyes, oi do n’t care 
what any man says. If you rub them ’ops in your ’and, ah ! they 
smell sweeter than a posy !’ 

‘ Why, what is this V said Verdaunt, l&taring through his glasses 
at the rabbits, which William had just placed upon the table. 

* A pair of Welch rabbits,’ I whispered; * eat yours, and say no¬ 
thing about it.’ 

‘ Why, it’s nothing but toasted cheese and bread!’ said Verdaunt, 
turning it over disdainfully with his knife. 

‘Well, it’s not Stilton nor double-Gloster, I ’ll say that,’ mut¬ 
tered landlord; ‘ but a foiner bit of cheese never came out of 
Cheshire, I do n’t care who says it. Oi do. n’t believe Sir Robert 
Peel himself ever had a foiner rabbit than that on his table.’ 

‘ It is not the cheese,’ said Verdaunt, ‘ but the thing itself. I was 
disappointed in not seeing a rabbit. It’s an imposition !’ 

‘ Ah, I dare say they make good cheese,’ said landlord, ‘ but it 
is n’t such cheese as you get in Oxford-street, at any cheese-monger’s, 

I know that. I am not blind, if I am a little hard of hearing! 
Stilton’s the cheese for me I Bless your ’art, perhaps you wont 
believe it, but it’s true though, the Lord Mayor used to buy of the 
same shop as I did. But, with such a glass of ale as that I — ah ! but \ 
it’s foine, though 1’ 

‘ Well, I ’ll give up 1’ said Verdaunt; ‘ it’s no use talking 1 Old 
Will Boniface was a child to him. It’s nothing but ale, aZe, ale !’ 

‘Just so ! it’s a rather bitter ale, I know,’ said landlord; ‘but 
you shall try some of my third tap. Here, William, draw a toby 
out of the third lap. He’s a lightish boy, that, (in a gruff whisper;) 
he can draw a glass as well as I can do it myself, (aloud,) and he’s 
only nineteen next Christmas. The missis will make a man of 
him. I like to encourage him, you know, by a good word ; (in ano¬ 
ther whisper, which the passers-by in the street might have heard.) 
There, taste of that: ah 1 but its foine ! I thought so ; I knowed 
you’d loike it! I’ve live butts of that in my cellar, ripening for 
next October.* 

‘ It is shocking bitter I’ said Verdaunt. 

‘ As for that, I think so myself; it wants a little more hage, and 
then it won’t taste so strong of the ’ops. For my own use now, I 
like it better than Barclay’s double ale; many ’s the mug of that 
I’ve tEisted. My missis thinks it is best, too ; and she knows what 
ale is. I say, gentlemen, if either of you wants a good drop of 
British brandy for your own tooth, you know, I can let you have 
a demijohn, or a couple of quarts, or a pint or so. It’s capital 
stuff! only half a guinea a gallon, you know.’ 

‘ Hallo I’ exclaimed a dumpy little man, with a dreadfully red 
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face, who had been snoring unlil this moment with an empty tum¬ 
bler before him, and a * BelFs Life in London* under his forehead; 

‘ 1 say, Mr. Adn, give us a mug of ale, quick! it *s almost *alf an 
hour since I drank my brandy-and-water, and I am getting thirsty. 
Draw it mild, Adn, and give it to me in a mug; I can *t give up 
the pewter. I say, Adn, what do you think of Cobden and Bright r 

‘ That makes five mugs and two glasses,* replied landlord, put¬ 
ting his hand, trumpet-wise, to his ear. 

* Confound your mugs and glasses !* roared the little man with 
the red face; ‘ I say, Adn, what do you think of Cobden and 
Bright V 

* O, he is a roarer !* replied landlord, at a venture. 

‘Yes, and I know what I would do if I was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,* said little Red-face. ‘ I would bring in a bill to have 
the pair of them sent to Botany Bay.* 

‘ Ah,yes ! he *s a capital fellow !* replied landlord ; ‘ many *s the 
time I have seen him walk into the ‘ Queen’s Arms,’ in Parliament- 
street, and take his ale, just like me or you would a’ done.’ 

‘ What a spoon !’ muttered the indignant Red-face, as he buried 
his visage in the pewter. ‘ What has that to do with it, Adn V 

‘ I always liked the Queen’s Arms,’ said landlord. 

‘ Ah ! but that’s not what I was talking about,’ said the other; 

‘ but first give me another mug of ale : I can’t talk without I have 
somethink before me. The Queen’s Arms was never a favorite tap 
of mine. I always liked summat a little more select and genteel, 
like the Nag’s Head. But that is neither here nor there. I think 
I must try some of the brandy again; this ale do n’t sit well on me. 
After I have taken this and one more, just to top off with, I must 
be going. But I say, Adn, it’s well for those fellows that I ain’t 
Sir Robert Peel! I’d pay ’em off for ruining the country! I say, 
my father’s ’op plantation in Sussex won’t pay anythink next year; 
’t won’t be worth ten pound an acre. The country is going to ruin. 
I only wish I stood in the Queen’s shoes for a week or so!’ 

‘ Do you think you could get down the price of ale V said land¬ 
lord. 

Taking advantage of the beginning of a long argument on the 
state of the country, Verdaunt rose to go; but we first took a glance 
at ‘ The Grapes,’ to see if it contained any thing to remind us that 
we were in the western hemisphere. The walls of ‘ The Grapes’ 
were decorated by a series of colored engravings, dedicated ‘with 
permission’ to His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, representing a se¬ 
ries of tableaux composed of horses, dogs, and noblemen in red 
coats, engaged in that truly British occupation of running down a 
fox, who was caught, in the last of the senes, and his tail brandished 
over the heads of the assembled nobility by one of their companions, 
mounted on the limb of a tree. On the little mahogany tables 
of ‘ The Grapes’ were scattered various London newspapers; and 
inside the bar hung a great number of pewter mugs and brown 
tobys, while ‘ missis’ in the flamboyant cap sat beside a baron of 
beef to keep it in countenance. 
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* Why, Franco,’ said Verdaunt, ‘ there is nothing American here, 
that I can see.’ 

* O yes there is,’ said I. * Here are ourselves, and there is an 
‘ Albion.’ ’ 

‘ Well, for all that, it is exactly like London,’ said Verdaunt. 

‘ Not exactly. If’t were London, the landlord would call his 
beer-house a * Wine Vault;’ here he only calls it ‘ The Grapes.’ 

HaBST F&ANCO. 


LAV OF THE VISIONARY'. 


BT MART A. UKRRXTT. 


Call me not lonely ! Unseen spirits linger 
Around my path when evening zephyrs sigh, 

As Mem’ry traces with a mystic finger 

On flower and leaf, some dream of days gone by ; 
Some scene, some form the youthful spirit cherished. 
E’en as a portion of its trembling life, 

Some blossom ’mid the wreath whose buds have perished. 
And some bright dream of love without its strife. 


IZ. 

Call me not lonely, while the lightning pinions 
Of viewless messengers around me float: 

Some from the clime of Fancy’s far dominions, 

Some from the land of song, with plaintive note ; 

They come, when moonbeams shed a dewy splendor 
O’er shore and wave, at midnight’s solemn hush ; 

They come, to bid my dreaming soul surrender. 

And bear me on their pinions as they rush. 

XII. 

Then earth adieu! I seek the shore eternal, 

The sphere where grief-wom hearts resume their spring ; 

Where spirit brows are wreathed with blossoms vernal, 

‘ Fanned into being’ by the Bright One’s wing; 

And where the boimdlejs ocean of existence 
Flows smoothly on, beneath immortal skies ; 

But with the morning it will melt in distance. 

That bright yet transient glimiise of Paradise ! 


>Vhat hast thou, Earth ! to satisfy each longing 
Of world-worn spirits after dreams like these ? 

But they will come again, in silence thronging 

This heart, when sighs the twilight’s gentle breeze; 

Yes ! they will come once more, through darkness winging^ 
Those forms that greet me when the day hath flown; 
Some wislied-for message to my spirit bringing: 

If this be lonely, let me still be lone. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


BT TKK BCnEMIL, 


' IcB babe gesehen, was (Ich weiss das) ich nicbt wbrdc gcglaubt haben auf ihre Erzbhluog.' 

TrSVIRANUS. to Coi^XRIBOa. 

*1 have seen what I am certain 1 would not have believed on your telling.' 


Mrs. Smith, desirous of relieving the Gentleman in Black of 
his embarrassment, and wishing to change the current of his 
thoughts, requested him to give her the benefit of his opinion of 
her library, and of the authors it contained. 

The Gentleman in Black, after a moment^s abstraction, recovered 
himself, and looking around, said : 

* As I have remarked, you have strange contrarieties of men and 
opinions here ; on this side, the fathers of the church, and on the 
other, their antagonists. Here is Origen, Cyprian, Tertullian, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret, Basil, 
the four Gregorys, Leo, Benedict, and their successors; and there/ 
pointing to the English divines, * the giants of Protestant theology.’ 

‘They present a very respectable outside, certainly,’ said Mrs. 
Smith; ‘ but I am guiltless of any knowledge of what they contain.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said the Gentleman in Black, ‘ they were truly wonderful 
men ! Here,’ said he, rasping the toe of his boot against a row of 
folios, ‘ is one of the great works of the age in which it was written.’ 

Mrs. Smith stooped to read the title on the backs, but it was writ¬ 
ten in contractions, and in a language not known to the lady; who, 
finding her attempt at guessing at the purport of the title unavail¬ 
ing, Candidly confessed her ignorance, and requested the Gentle¬ 
man in Black to tell on what subject they treated. 

He replied, smiling, ‘ On a subject which has divided* the Chris¬ 
tian world from its earliest ages: ‘ The Perpetual Virginity of Mary.’ ’ 

* Is it possible,’ she exclaimed, * that such a subject should afford 
matter for so many ponderous volumes V 

The Gentleman in Black answered, ‘ There was nothing so fruit¬ 
ful of controversy as questions which are beyond the reach of the 
human understanding. This is the receptacle of all the learning 
and argument held by the church on this subject, and on the sub¬ 
lime virtue of virginity in general. Who will say the Jesuits have 
done nothing for the advancement of learning, after this V 

‘ To me,’ replied Mrs. Smith, ‘ it looks like laborious idleness. 
But you tell me this subject has been deemed one of great interest 
in the early times of the Christian church ]’ 

‘ Its rise is not now to be traced, though we know it was as early 
as the times of Origen; and we first hear of its existence, from 


* The two great orders of Franciscans and Dominicans were at war with each other as to this 
dogma, which was contemned by the Jesuita and Jon&euiata. 
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its being denied by Helvedius, a disciple of Auxentius, the Arian; 
and also by Tertullian, Appolonarius, Eunomias,' and their fol¬ 
lowers.* 

‘ It seems to me,* said Mrs. Smith, ‘ perfectly absurd.* 

* Yes, Madam,* and however idle and puerile all this may seem 
to you,* replied the Gentleman in Black, * I assure you no dogma 
has had so great an influence on the conditions of society, or has 
wrought more important changes on the moral aspects of the world, 
than this. Unlike most of the dogmas and dreams of the early 
ages, this still holds its place in the veneration and confidence of 
millions,, and is now controlling the destinies of multitudes of men 
and women, who are doomed to a state of being at war with na¬ 
ture and the God of Nature. And yet, it was to the combined effort 
of the giant minds of Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome, that the 
church owes the perpetuity of this dogma, and all the institutions 
and consequences, which have existed and exist, and which have 
been founded on the glory they have conferred on the rare and diffi¬ 
cult and uncalled-for virtue of celibacy.* 

‘ And was it a belief of the pure and primitive ages of the church V 
inquired Mrs. Smith. 

‘ What ages of the past can be compared with the present ]* re¬ 
plied the Gentleman in Black, in a tone of surprise. 

‘ I speak of the centuries immediately following the days of the 
Apostles,* answered Mrs. Smith. ‘ How early was this wonderful 
virtue attributed to the Virgin Mary]* ‘St. Augustine, whose 
fame is in all lands, as you know, held that she was as much a vir¬ 
gin after the birth of Christ as before !* ‘ But how could such an 

idea be for a moment entertained V 

‘ It was entertained,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, smiling; 

‘ and some idea of the absurdities resorted to may be gathered from 
a very old picture in the church at Constance, which represents an 
old man lying on a cloud, from which a vast beam of light darts out, 
and which passes through a dove hovering just below; at the end 
of the rays of light appears a transparent egg, in which is seen a 
child in swaddling clothes, 'with a glory around it. Mary sits lean¬ 
ing in an aim-chair, and opens her mouth ready to receive the egg.* 

‘ That accounts for the conception only,* said Mrs. Smith. 

The Gentleman in Black smiled, and said : ‘ There were then, as 
in later days, men who, like Sir Thomas Brown in his ‘ Religio Me¬ 
dici,* complained that ‘ there were not impossibilities enough in re¬ 
ligion for their active faith,* and who heartily adopted the axiom of 
Tertullian ; ‘ Certum est quia impossibile est.* It is certainly true, 
because it is impossible.’* 

‘ In order to secure for this dogma the highest possible sanction,’ 
continued the Gentleman in Black, ‘Gregory Ivysen insists that 
the manner of Christ’s entering the world was a tacit disparage¬ 
ment of marriage; and in his oration on Christmas day, adopts a 
tradition concerning the Virgin Mary, the import of which is to se¬ 
cure her suffrage in support of vowing virginity in very childhood. 


* CoLBRiDOE’a ' Aids to Reflection.' 
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Joseph, we are told, was pitched upon as the guardian of her inno¬ 
cence ; and this story, which was introduced by Gregory as apocry¬ 
phal, Augustine, a few days later, alludes to as an authentic fact. ‘ It 
18 clear,* says he in his work, ‘ De Sancta Virginitate' ‘ that Mary 
had previously, (that is, before the visit of the angel,) devoted her¬ 
self to God in inviolable chastity; and that she had been espoused 
to Joseph on this very condition.^ All which is affirmed, that Mary 
might * furnish an example to holy nuns in all time to come.* The 
greatest stickler for this doctrine was St. Bernard ; and strange as it 
may appear, this dogma has recently been raised at Oxford, whose 
divines seem desirous of reviving in the English mind all the bles¬ 
sedness of the Cadihate; and we shall soon again hear of devout 
boys and girls being transformed into ‘ Terrestrial AngcW by passing 
through the fiery ordeal of celibacy.* 

* Such a dogma seems to me,* said Mrs. Smith, * nothing less than 
the resuscitation of the horrid Molech of the ancient Jews in a new 
form, and must certainly be nothing less than the device of Satan 
himself.* 

The Gentleman in Black smiled and said: * Aristotle tells us 
never to call up the gods unnecessarily.* Satan has many things to 
answer for, of which he was most innocent. To me, all this is 
satisfactorily accounted for, from misconceptions of some passages 
of the Scriptures, and an admixture of gnosticism, which held pos¬ 
session of the religious world almost universally,t sustained as the 
sentiment was, as I have stated, by the giant intellects of the Church; 
and Cyprian speaks of it in his day as among the ‘ evangelic and 
apostolic traditions,* and enforces it, though it had even then began 
to work out its legitimate and necessary consequences; for in his 
Epistles he says : ‘ Wherefore, it is by no means to be allowed that 
young women should (non dico sirnul dormire) live with men ; but 
if they have dedicated themselves to Christ, let them modestly and 
chastely, and without subterfuge, hold to their purpose ; and thus, 
constant and firm, look for the reward of virginity.* 

‘ But I thought,* said Mrs.* Smith, ‘ that the early times of the 
Church were, next to those of the Garden of Eden, the paradisiacal 
days of the world. I have always heard them so spoken of by the 
Rev. Dr. Upjohn, and have ojlen regretted that I too had not lived 
in those days of purity, when men and angels once more renewed 
their converse on earth.* 

‘ Such representations of the early days of Christianity are no 
doubt very delightful, and it is only to be regretted that they are not 
true. And yet the description which Paul gives of the church at 
Corinth was any thing but flattering; and such a church, even in 


* ^avipdv Sti ffiii Tas \vccii TtOi' ftvdtjJv avToZ Ssi tou pidov <rvp0aivtiv^ koI ptf totrrrep iv 
rj M»7 <Jci'q dtrd — Abistot. Poht. 18. 

* Nec Dcus intcrsit nitfi dignus vindice nodus 
luciderit-* Horaos. 

f' It was the seductive gnostic principle which made the conditions of animal life, and the common 
alliances of man in the social system, the antithesis of divine perfections; and so to be eecaped from 
smd denied, by all who panted aAer the highest excellence.’—T atlob. 
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Babylon the Less, which had changed the Supper into a bacchana¬ 
lian feast, would be deemed a disgrace to the age and country. It 
is common to speak of these ages as the pure ages of the Church; 
yet I can assure you, and I do n’t think I ’m at all prejudiced in 
the matter, there has never existed an era when the principles of 
Christianity have been so well taught and understood as the present,’ 

* In all these matters,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘ I have long since become 
very skeptical; but yet the constant iteration of these assertions 
have still dwelt upon my mind as acknowledged verities. And it 
seems strange to me that such corruptions could have been engrafted 
on an age so recently purified by the fires of persecution.’ 

‘ So we might have supposed; yet, from the Epistles of Cyprian, 
it is evident that the ladies of Carthage sought to indemnify them¬ 
selves for their abjuration of the virtues of domestic life, by be¬ 
coming proficients in every meretricious allurement; not merely 
bestowing extraordinary cares and costs upon the attractions of 
dress and jewellery, and frequenting scenes of indecent revelry, but 
inviting and allowing the grossest familiarities on the part of their 
spiritual guides, to whom they had too easy access ; and even yield¬ 
ing themselves to shameful exposures in the public baths ; of which 
ablutions the good bishop well and smartly says, ‘ Such washings do 
not cleanse, but pollute the body; and not only the body, but the 
soul.’* That such indecencies of the Carthaginian women were 
not a singular instance of irregularity, may be gathered from the 
very express and detailed reference to the same practices, made 
some years earlier by Clement of Alexandria. So much, Madam, 
for the boasted purity of the pristine age of the Church.’ 

‘ But by what course of instruction,’ inquired Mrs. Smith, ‘ could 
80 obvious a command as that of the creator of an institution hon¬ 
ored by the presence and first of Christ’s miracles come into dis¬ 
repute 1 This is, after all, quite a mystery to me.’ 

‘ It is by no means difficult to show this as the consecjuence of 
the misconceptions I have alluded to; and as a necessary effect fol¬ 
lowing the eloquence and rhetoric devoted to the elevation of the 
honors of virginity. Let me read you a passage from St. Bernard,* 
said the Gentleman in Black. Taking the volume from the shelf, 
and opening it at the subjoined passage, he read on as follows : 

‘ What is so fair as chastity, which makes of a man an angel! 
A chaste man and an angel differ as to felicity, but not as to virtue ; 
for, although the purity of the angel be the happier of the two, that 
of man must be admitted to be the more energetic. It is chastity, 
and that alone, which in this abode of mortality holds forth the state 
of immortal glory. This is the glory of a single life, to live the life 
of an angel, while occupying the body as of a beast.’ He goes on 
to say: ‘ Who then should scruple to call the life of a religious 
Coelebs a celestial, an angelic life 1—or what will aU the elect be in 
the resurrection, when even now ye are as the angels of God who 
abstain from matrimonial connections 1 . . . And, as to chastity 
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and sanctity, I may call you tenestrial angels, or rather as citizens 
of heaven, although still pilgrims upon earth.* <And if all this was 
attractive to men, how must such a passage as the one I will read 
you have thrilled in the souls of young girls, as it came warm with 
the eloquence of the silver-tongued Chrysostom !* So saying, the 
Gentleman in Black took from the shelves a ponderous volume, and 
read to Mrs. Smith, whose face showed the deepest interest in the 
subject, the following passage: 

‘ The virgin, when she goes abroad, presents herself as the bright 
specimen of all philosophy, and strikes all with amazement, as if 
now an angel had descended from heaven; or just as if one of the 
cherubim had appeared upon earth, and was turning the eyes of 
all men upon himself. So should all those who look upon a virgin 
be thrown into admiration and stupor at the sight of her sanctity. 
And when slie advances, she moves as through a desert; or when 
she sits at church, it is with the profoundest silence : her eye catches 
nothing of the objects around her; she sees neither women nor 
men, but her Spouse only, and He as if apparent and present; and 
then retiring to her home, there she again communes with Him in 
prayers, and His voice alone she listens to, in the Scriptures ; and of 
Him there she thinks, whom she desires and loves ; and whatever she 
does, it is as a pilgrim and a stranger, to whom things present are 
as nothing. Not only does she hide hei*self from the eyes of men, 
but avoids the society of secular women also. The body she takes 
care of only so far as necessity compels her, while she bestows all 
her regards upon the soul: and who shall not marvel at her 1 who 
shall not be in ecstacy, in thus beholding the angelic life embodied 
in a female form 1 And who is it that shall dare approach her 1 
who shall venture to touch this flaming spirit? Nay, rather all 
stand aloof, willing or unwilling. All are fixed in amazement, as if 
there were before their eyes a mass of incandescent and sparkling 
gold ! Gold hath indeed by nature its splendor; but when saturate 
with fire, how admirable, nay, even fearful, is it! And thus, when 
a soul such as this occupies the body, not only shall the spectacle 
be wondered at by men, but even angels.* 

‘ It is indeed no wonder,* said Mrs. Smith, as the Gentleman in 
Black closed the book, ‘ that such adulation should have filled, in 
this early age, the minds of prurient girls with zeal for the crown of 
virginity.* 

* Not in that age only, but in all ages, my deat Madam,’ replied 
the Gentleman in Black. ‘ The same passions lie in every breast, 
and are susceptible of being awakened. Erasmus has in this vol¬ 
ume,* taking down the Colloquies of Erasmus,* ‘given us a most 
admirable dialogue with a young girl of his day, who has had what 
Sir Roger L*Estrange has translated ‘ a phansie to a cloyster,* 
which has been opposed by her parents, who, after great affliction, 
consent to it. Erasmus introduces a friend of the family, who 
dissuades her, and lays before her the snares and dangers of this 
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course of life, and the artifices by which this desire has been created. 
The young girl who speaks is represented as just seventeen, of sin¬ 
gular beauty and endowments. She says : ‘ It will certainly be my 
death if I am disappointed.’ 

Erasmus. What was it that first gave rise to such a fatal resolution! 

Catharine. When I was a little girl, they carried me into the 
cloisters, and showed me the whole college; the chapels were so 
neat, and the gardens so clean, so delicate, and so well-ordered, that 
I fell in love with them ; and then they themselves were so pure 
and glorious that they looked like angels; so that, in short, which 
way soever I turned my eye, there was comfort and pleasure : and 
then I had the prettiest discourses with the nuns! I found two 
there who had been my playfellows when I was a child. But I 
have always had a strange passion for that kind of life. 

Erasmus. I have no quarrel as to the Rules and Orders of 
Cloisters, though the same thing can never agree with all persons. 
If I were to speak my opinion, I should think it more suitable to 
your genius and manners to take a good husband and set up a 
college in your own house, where he should be the father of it and 
you the mother. 

Catharine. I ’ll rather die than quit my resolution of virginity! 

Erasmus. Nay, ’t is an admirable thing to be a pure maid; but 
cannot you keep yourself so without running youi*self into a prison, 
never to come out again ] 

Catharine. Yes, I may ; but’t is not so safe, though. 

Erasmus. Much safer, truly, in my judgment, than with these 
brawling swill-bellied monks. They are no capons^ I assure you. 
whatever you may think of ’em; but may very properly be called 
fathers; for they commonly make good their calling to the very 
letter.' Let me tell you, there are more veils than virgins; and I 
never read of any more than one virgin, and she was a mother. Nay, 
the maids you speak of, let me assure you, do more than maid's busi¬ 
ness, 

Catharlne. Why so ? if you please. 

Erasmus. Because there are more Sapphos among ’em for their 
bodies than for their brains. 

Catharine. I do not understand you. My head runs straniiely 
upon this course of life, though; and my passion for it every day 
grows stronger and stronger. Now if this were not inspired into 
me from above, this disposition, I am persuaded, would have gone 
off long ago. 

Erasmus. If it were good, Heaven would have inclined your 
parents to favor the notion ; but the gay things you saw when you 
were a child; the iittle-tattle of the nuns, and the hankering you 
have after your old acquaintances; tl^e exteimal pomp of their 
worship; the importunities of their senseless monks, who only hunt for 
proselytes that they may cram their own paunches ; here’s the 
ground of your affection. They know your father to be frank and 
bountiful, and this is the way they make fun of their tipple ; for they 
either drink with him, or else invite him, and he brings as much wine 
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along with him as ten lusty soakers can swallow. Do nothing, there¬ 
fore, without your parents' consent, whom God hath set over you as 
your guardians. 

Catharine. But what is a father or a mother in respect of Christ 1 

* And so,' continued the Gentleman in Black, ‘Catharine persists 
in her resolution, and goes into the nunnery. In this next colloquy 
she is again introduced, having been twelve days in the cloister. 
Erasmus asks her, ‘ How came your parents to consent at last V ' 

Catharine. Betwixt the restless solicitations of the monks and 
nuns, and my own importunities and tears, my mother at last relented, 
but my father would not be wrought upon. In the end, he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to yield, as a man absolutely oppressed and overcome. 
The resolution was taken in their cups, and tne monks preached no 
less than damnation to him, if he refused to Christ His spouse. 

Erasmus. A pack of flagitious fools ! But what then ] 

Catharine. I was kept close at home for three days, and several 
of the convent were constantly with me; mightily encouraging me 
to persist in my holy purpose, and as narrowly watching me, lest 
any of my friends and kindred should come to me, and make me 
change my mind. In the interim, my habits were ready, and other 
necessaries, for the solemnity. 

Erasmus. And did not your mind misgive you 1 

Catharine. No, not at all. And yet I had so horrid a fright, that 
I had rather die ten times over than be in that condition again. 

Erasmus. What might that be 1 Come, tell me truly: 1 am your 
friend. 

Catharine. I had a most dreadful apparition ! 

Erasmus. Your Evil Genius, who pushed you forward into diso¬ 
bedience ; and in the shape, I suppose, we see it painted, with a crook¬ 
ed beak, long horns, harp’s claws and a swinging tail ? 

Catharine. You may laugh, if you will, but I had rather sink 
to the earth than see the fellow of it! 

Erasmus. And were your women-solicitoresses with you at the 
time 1 

Catharine. No. And I would not so much as open my mouth 
to them of it, though they sifted me most particularly; for you must 
know, they found me almost dead with the terror. 

‘You see,' said the Gentleman in Black, ‘ that Erasmus does not 
say this was a contrivance of these monks and nuns, though I think 
he hints it was. The dialogue goes on to show Catharine wide 
awake to the danger in which she was placed, and that at her earnest 
cries and tears she was relinquished by the monks, on the payment of 
four hundred crowns; and concludes by Erasmus saying: ‘ Oh! these 
guttling nuptials ! but since the money is gone, 't is well you are 
yourself safe. Hereafter hearken to good advice.' Catharine re¬ 
plies, ‘ So I will; a burnt child dreads the fire.' 

* And is that the writing of Erasmus, the CTeat champion of the 
Church, and the opponent of Luther]’ inquired Mrs. Smith, with sur¬ 
prise. 

‘ Yes, my dear Madam ; such were the efibrts of Erasmus to save 
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the Church from the corruptions introduced into it by these primitive 
fathei*8, and which had ripened in his day to a degree of profligacy 
which admitted of no remedy less searching than the knife, as applied 
by Luther, though the caustic^ as applied by himself, must have been 
deemed by these monks and nuns rather harsh treatment/ 

‘ Ah !* exclaimed the Gentleman in Black, with a smile of sincerest 
satisfaction, passing his fingers over seventeen folio volumes, ‘ here 
is the angelical doctor! the Emanuel Swedenborg of the Catholic 
church!’ And taking out a volume, and opening it, he said : * Here is 
the celebrated ‘ Summa Totius Fheologue* Paris, 1615, of Thomas 
Aquinas/ 

‘ Why was he called the angelical doctor V inquired Mrs. Smith. 

* From his wonderful revelations. It is said of him, that by his 
daily and constant contemplations, to which he was devoted, that he 
frequently fell into an ecstacy of mind, in which he seemed to all 
present to be dead, yet in the mean time he gained the knowledge 
of the most abstruse mysteries; and being returned to himself, he 
imparted the fruits of this his philosophic death to others, and the 
results of which he has here recorded.* 

‘Indeed!* said Mrs. Smith; ‘this is placing his writings on very 
high grounds, and the fact must have given him great influence in his 
day ; and yet I suppose, if this bo so, he must have been a subject 
of w'hat we now call animal magnetism. You have doubtless heard 
of such cases, in which sermons have been preached, by ladies even, 
in a state of similar unconsciousness?* 

‘Certainly I have ; and such cases have often occurred in different 
countries and at different times. Old Fuller, in his Worthies,! tells us 
of the boy William Withers, who in 1581, when a child of eleven 
years of age, lay in a trance for ten days without any nourishment, 
and uttered strange speeches against pride and coveteousness and 
the sins of the day. PlinyJ also tells of Hermotimus, the Clazome- 
nian, whose soul frequently deserted his body and wandered about the 
world, and at his return would tell of things performed at a distance 
which could only be known to those who were present at the places 
spoken of by him. Johannes Scotus,§ (known to the world as the 
famous Duns Scotus) too, had also his trances, and would sit for the 
space of a day immoveable, w'ith his mind and senses wandering from 
his body. And the fates of these men were as remarkable as their 
conditions of mind; for Hermotimus was found in one of his trances 
by his enemies; who burned his body, and Duns Scotus in like man¬ 
ner was found by some unacquainted with his idiosyncrasy, and so 
buried alive.* 

‘ This is indeed as disastrous as it is wonderful,* replied Mrs. 
Smith,‘and a warning to which our Mesmerists would do well to take 
heed. And were the revelations of Swedenborg made under like 
conditions of mind V 

‘No, Madam,as unlike as possible; for writing to Doctor Actingen, 
he says: ‘ I can sacredly and solemnly declare that the Lord himself 
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has been seen of me, and that he has sent me to do what I do ; and 
for such purpose has opened the interior part of my soul, which is 
my spirit, so that I can see what is in the spiritual world, and those 
that are therein; and this privilege has been now continued to me 
for twenty-tioo years' Now this is the language of a man who has 
distinguished himself by the most remarkable works, written during 
these very years, and which render him worthy to be ranked with 
Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, La Place and Cuvier; a man of stu¬ 
pendous attainments in eveiy sphere of knowledge; who solved with 
equal ease the problems of fluxions, of physiology, of anatomy, of 
chemistry, of metallurgy, of mechanics and finance ; but of the 
conditions of his mind we shall soon know, when the excellent and 
learned gentleman who has the work in hand shall give to us a 
translation of his celebrated diary.' 

‘ Of what does your angelical doctor tell us in this stout quarto V 
asked Mrs. Smith. 

* He has here treated,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, ‘ upon 
Love, in one hundred and sixty-eight articles; he has devoted three 
hundred and fifty-ei^ht articles on Angels, two hundred on the Soul, 
eighty-five on Demons, seventeen on Virginity, and a variety of such 
topics. In these he speaks of the substance, orders, offices, natures 
and habits of angels, as if he were himself an old experienced 
angel; and demonstrates, by a severe chain of reasoning, that angels 
are incorporeal as compared with man, but coi*poreal as compared 
with God. Thomas was the father of the schoolmen, by whom was 
debated with the utmost gravity, all such questions as these : Whe¬ 
ther Christ was not a Hermaphrodite 1 whether the pious at the 
resurrection will rise with their bowels 1 whether the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the Virgin Mary in the shape of a serjient, of a dove, of a 
man, or of a woman 1 Did he seem to be old or young ] In what 
dress was he 1 Was his garment of white, or pf two colors 1 Was 
his linen clean or foul ] Did he appear in the morning, noon or 
evening 1 What was the color of the Virgin Mary’s hair ] Was 
she acquainted with the mechanic or liberal arts ] Had she a 
thorough knowledge of the * Book of Sentences’ and all it contains 1 
that is, of Peter Lombard’s compilation from the works of the 
Fathers, written twelve hundred years after her death ! Whether, 
when, during her conception, the Virgin was sitting, Christ too was 
seated, and whether when she lay down, Christ also lay down V* 

‘ Are you not romancing V said Mrs. Smith, looking very ear¬ 
nestly into the face of the Gentleman in Black.’ 

Certainly not; and to show you that the subject was by no means 
exhausted, here is the celebrated and rare folio, by a Spanish Jesuit, 
published at Salamanca so late as 1652, entitled ‘ the Empyreologia,’ 
in which is described, with the greatest complacency, the joys of 
heaven; and which, though strange enough, were surpassed by 
another Jesuit writer, who gives us yet more particular accounts, and 
positively assures us that memand women are to enjoy the supremest 
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pleasure in kissing each other in those blessed abodes ; where they 
will bathe in each other’s presence, and for this purpose there will be 
the most agreeable baths, in which the Happy will swim like fishes; 
that the angels will dress themselves in female habits, their hair 
curled, wearing petticoats and fardingales,and with the finest linen; 
that men and women will amuse themselves in masquerades, feasts 
and balls ; women will sing more agreeably than men to heighten 
these entertainments, and at the resurrection will have more luxu¬ 
riant tresses, ornamented with ribands and head-dresses, as in this 
life.’* 

* It seems to me,* exclaimed Mrs. Smith, * impossible that such 
things could ever have been written, much less printed.’ 

* To me,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, * these subjects do not 
seem quite so absurd as the grave dispute which occupied thousands 
of acutest schoolmen and logicians for more than a century, and 
which, after all the debate, was never resolved.’ 

' ‘ Pray, may I inquire what was the topic V 

* It was this : ‘ A^en a hog is carried to market, with a rope tied 
about his neck, which is held at the one end by a man, whether, is 
the hog carried to the market by the ro^e or by the man V ’• 

‘ What could have possessed men with such puerilities V said 
Mrs. Smith. 

‘ It was the policy of Rome so to exhaust the activity of the hu¬ 
man mind in speculations which kept it in full occupation, and left 
the power of the Papacy unharmed.’ 

* feut where was the Bible all this while 1 It seems to me,’ said 
Mrs. Smith, ‘ that such speculations as these could never have grown 
up under it’s teachings.’ 

‘ The Bible !’ exclaimed the Gentleman in Black; * oh ! that was 
what the Archy McSycophants of those days would have told you 
was an ‘ unparliamentary word.’ The Bible was long after lying 
in the rubbish of the monasteries an unknown book.’ 

‘ And why was this V 

It were a long story to tell you the strange fortunes of that book, 
which has oftentimes seemed all but lost to the world.t Its recent 
history is better known ; and of all its many versions, the most sur¬ 
prising was a Spanish translation by Sebastian Castillon, in which 
he fancied he could give the world a more classical version, and for 
this purpose introduced phrases and sentences from profane writers 
into the text; and not to be outdone by the Spanish version, Pere 
Burruyer made a version, which he styled the * Histoire du Peuple de 
Dieu;* and conceiving the style of the Scriptures to be too barren, he 
has given us this improved version, of which I will read you a few pas¬ 
sages.’ So saying, the Gentleman in Black took the book dovsm from 
the shelf, and turning to the life of Joseph, he read, to the astonish¬ 
ment of Mrs. Smith, as follows : 

* Joseph combined with a regularity of features and a brilliant 
complexion an air of the noblest dignity, all of which rendered him 

D'Uraeli. t Sco II CliroDiclef, chap, xxxiv. 
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one of the most amiable of men in Egypt.’ . . . < Xhe wife 

of Potiphar at length declared her ardent passion, and pressed him 
for an answer. It never entered her head that the advances of 
a woman of her rank could ever be rejected. Joseph at first re¬ 
plied to all her wishes by his cold embarrassments. She would not 
give him up. In vain he flies from her ; she Was too passionate to 
waste the moments of his astonishment.’ 

‘ Enough !* exclaimed Mrs. Smith, taking the book from the hand 
of the Gentleman in Black, and replacing it on the shelf; ‘no more 
of such ‘ Elegant Extracts,* if you please!’ 

The Gentleman in Black laughed heartily at the movement. 

‘ Thank heaven,* said Mrs. Smith, ‘all this is French and Spanish ! 
The English mind has never been guilty of such absurdities.’ 

‘ Are you so certain of it V asked the Gentleman in Black; ‘ you 
can never have seen the Bible put into verse by a worthy Scotch di¬ 
vine, who seems to have determined not to be outdone by these 
worthy predecessors; for in it occurs the most remarkable of all 
Alexandrines the world has ever seen.* 

‘ I’m sure,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘ I shall now be surprised at nothing 
you can tell me ; but what was this Alexandrine V 

‘ Speaking of the refusal of Pharaoh to release the children of 
Israel, he says : 

*Now, Pharaoh, wa« he not a saucy rascal, 

Who would not let the children of Israel, and their wives and little ones, with their flocks and their 
herds, go up to cat the Paschal V 

* I wonder who this man is !* thought Mrs. Smith, strangely mys¬ 
tified by the course which the conversation had taken. Now as the 
Gentleman in Black was not at all conscious of the state of mind he 
had created, he went on to say, in a quiet easy tone : ‘ • 

‘ It may seem surprising to you, tay dear Madam, that with all 
these surprising absurdities in existence, and of which he must have 
been advised, so great a man as the Archbishop Tillottson had 
formed the design of an expurgated, edition of the Bible, so that, had 
his purpose been completed, we should have had not only a family 
Shakspeare, but also a family Bible.’ 

‘ Pardon me, if I presume to say,’ replied Mrs. Smith, ‘ that I too 
have thought a family Bible would be desirable, and I believe it has 
been attempted by Noah Webster, but I have never seen it#’ 

‘ That, Madam, must be a perilous labor which presumes to refine 
pure gold, or to add perfume to the violet; the hues of the sky, of the 
earth and the sea, are adapted to the eye because the sanie^Gon 
made them all. And such are the Scriptures to the soul.’ 

‘ He certainly must be a divine !’ thought Mrs. Smith. ‘Is it then 
so faultless,* asked Mrs. Smith, ‘ that it can’t be improved V 

‘ Certainly not; the text should be inviolable. The arrangement 
of the books as they now stand is most artificial and unfortunate ; and 
it is a matter of surprise that this, which is the work of man, should 
still be retained, and that the labors of Lightfoot and Townsend 
find so few to appreciate them.* 

‘ May I ask of what you speak 1 I have heard of neither.* 

‘ I refer,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, ‘ to the ^arrangement ef 
VOL. XXYU. 56 
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the Scriptures in their chronological order* The books of the Bible 
were written, know, at different periods, and the lyrics were 
penned at critical conjunctures of the history of David and Asaph 
and others during the captivity; the prophets were prophesying, and 
some of them at the same time in Babylon and at Jerusalem ; now 
there is a thread of history in the historical books, upon which all 
these are susceptible of being strung, and which holds all together in 
their proper places; and this arrangement makes connected and plain 
what is now, for want of it, obscure to all but the few, by whom all 
these conditions of the two nations of Judah and Israel have been 
mastered, and the times of these lyrics and prophecies understood. 
To arrange these several distinct books, songs and prophecies, has 
been the work of years of toil, and has been recently perfected by 
George Townsend, whose Bible has been reprinted in this country, 
but as yet is known to but few of the many who value the Bible as 
the best of Books.’ 

‘This gentleman,’ thought Mrs. Smith, * must he a minister; but of 
what sect ? I will certainly contrive to make him show his hand.’ 


SPRING. 

Farewell to the frost and the snow ! 

The streams are beginning to flow ; 

The forest is ringing, 

Tiie green grass is springing. 

And softly the warm breezes blow; 

While sweet-scented flowers again 
Are blooming on hill, dale and plain. 

The thrush, on the evergreen hill, 

Is tuning his musical trill; 

And, when eve is fulling. 

We hear, loudly calling, 

The note of the wild whippoorwill; 

While the turtle, far down in the grove. 

Is cooing all day to his love. 

The Springtide of Life may thus seem 
To pass in a Fairy-like dream ; 

The woods are resounding, 

* The young blood is bounding. 

And bright flows the murmuring stream: 

Yet childhood can never prolong 
This dream-land of flower and song! 

While mirth then and music abound. 

Oh ! plant thy seed deep in the ground! 

The breezes and showers 
Shall first bring thee flowers. 

And soon the ripe fruit shall be found ; 

Thus shalt thou have treasure in store, 

When Springtide and Summer are o’er. 

BwrVmgUmt Vtrm^nL Jobn E. lUvTr. 
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A PASTORALL LAMENTE, 

» . * OR 

A LAMENTABLE PASTORALL: 

IW IM A state or HOPKI^ESS, C O O E t. E ■ ■ BZXaBMOT. 

nOTB or MIND AND EITCBSN. 


'Say, Shephvrda, have ye ae«o tny LovbT' 


‘ Why heaves from my bosom the sigh ? 

Why fix’d is my gazo on the ground V 
Mary Gaynor, thy days have gone by. 
And there’s not a good cook to be found ! 

Erewhile, I could get a nice dinner, 

Could give one beneath my own roof; 
Now, lorn and disconsolate Sinner! 

I keep from my best friends aloof. 

Peter Van is not oft to be had. 

And my kitchen he leaves disarrayed; 

So that short words, and grave looks, and sad. 
Make me half, to propose him, afraid. 

There’s another Artiste I miglit find: 

His Science? 't is vast os a wisli- 

I am not, by nature, unkind- 

But 1 can’t tell his Mutton from Fish! 

Oh Mary ! choice Mary ! The hours 
Flower-footed have flown like the Light, 
When, encompass’d with joy at thy powers. 
Three faces on each side shone bright I 

Three friends, on each side, and no more ; 

The delight of my youth at the head ; 

1 sigh— 1 believe I have said so before — 
When 1 think what a Table was spread! 

Thy COtelcttes; thy Mktelotes; thy Teal; 

Thy Curries ; thy Courses though few 
How w’ell 8er\’ed! hoW'well timed! oh I feel 
The remembrance as poignant as true ! 

Canova’s renown’d Danzatrice 

Has the air that thy woodcocks erst wore. 
Her arm sheds the soft grace with-which-they 
Their bills, for their iSkewere, then bore! 

How they lay, in their glory, on toast! 

How close their nice feet, and yet free! 
When smiled on, as they were, by most — 

I have thought that they smiled upon me! 
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Then thy star, o’er a Terrapin stew, 

How it rose to the Zenith of Fame! 

And thy soup — from the Testudo* too — 

What an (^onr it gave to the name! 

T^ Blanc-manger—Cream from Fairy-land brought! 

Thy Jelly the Topaz outvied — 

Tl^ Pastry so feath’ry.so airy—we thought 
That the Vol-au-vent ought to be tied ! 

How thy Mocha approached at the last! — 

While I write these few lines in thy praise, 

A rich perfume it sheds o’er the past. 

More delightful, more precious, than bays. 

^ Oft heaves from my bosom the sigh,. 

Oft fixed is my gaze on the ground, 

Come, give me my pipe, and I ’ll try 
To banish my cares with the sound.’ 

Jons WiTBR*. 


CONJUGAL PIETY: 

OR, THE MAN-LY MOSINOSOP AN ENTHUSIART. 


BT A CONTHIBOTOn. 


I WAS deep in the intricacies of a bill in chancery. ' Your ora¬ 
tor,' as usual all dulness and tautology, made a closing effort to 
redeem his character by the pious and pathetic promise that he 
‘would ever pray;' and every word of the Queen's English that 
could by any possibility be pressed into the service did duty on the 
occasion. 

Absorbed in the pleasing task of estimating the result of my 
labor, and satisfied that if it had no other merit, it had the crowning 
one of ‘ lengthiness,' I was roused from my meditations by a vio¬ 
lent rapping at the door. ‘ A new client!' thought I; and making 
a liasty snatch at ray pigeon-hole, to bring around me a more impos¬ 
ing array of papers and red tape, I forwarded a loud emphatic 
‘ Come in !' Writing as if pressed to death with my numerous avo¬ 
cations, I did not look up until my visitor stood before me. He was 
a tall, loog-favored individual, dressed in a suit of solemn black, and 
so miserably ‘ emaciate,' that he could have had little knowledge of 
* the ills that flesh is heir to,' except from the revelations of history. 
After the usual salutations had been exchanged, he seated himself, 
and looking round with a bland expression of countenance, re¬ 
marked : 

*' Ah! hard at work! —and here are your tools in trade: * Chitty's 
Pleadings,' ‘ Starkie on Evidence;' both valuable works; and 

* Thb H«rp«tologlcal natne for tbo T«rr»pio it propiBr to remark ia tbo Testudo Reticulata. 
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medical jurisprudence, too ; many useful hints as to poisons there ! 
And as I live,* continued he, taking up a bundle of papers, ‘ here is the 
vei*y cause in which I am a witness — Smith versus Brown ! How 
melancholy that two such extensive houses should be pitted against 
each other 1 But such is the wa y of the world !* Shaking his head 
mournfully, and looking intensely virtuous, his soul seemed to soar 
away for a brief moment to more congenial regions ; till at length, 
as if suddenly recalled to the consciousness that he was still in the 
flesh, he tore himself down as it were, and resumed his connection with 
the material world. 

* I have come to consult you, my dear Sir,* said he ; ‘ not exactly 
professionally, but as a man of genius and taste. You doubtless 
know of my recent misfortune V 
tl assured him I did not. 

‘You do not pretend to say you have never heard of Mrs. Biggs V 
For a moment a falsehood trembled on my tongue ; but fearing 
that no casuistry, however acute, could convert it into justifiable ter- 

S ’versation, I was unwillingly constrained to answer in the negative. 

e looked surprised, and even hurt; and glancing at the crape upon 
his arm, he replied : 

‘ Well, Sir, she was my wife; and I believe I may say, for there is 
no impropriety in eulogizing the dead, that she was a superior, a 
rery superior woman. Ah, my young friend!* — and he laid his 
liand upon my arm — < it is a great thing to lose a companion 1* 

Not being able to gainsay the proposition, and unwilling to inter¬ 
rupt him, I contented myself with a tacit assent to the remark. 

* My wife, Sir, the late Mrs. Biggs, had a pretty taste in literature, 
and was in the habit of employing her leisure hours with her pen. 
I was aware that she kept a diary, for I believe most people of true 
sensibility and feeling do; but I supposed it a mere jotting down of 
family incidents and family expenses. Judge then of my surprise, 
when I found it a record of her thoughts and feelings on almost 
every subject! The exalted opinion she entertained of our sex I 
confess surprised me. I had never suspected such dutiful and pious 
feeling ; on the contrary, I thought a slight vein of satire ran through 
her character; but I did her injustice, (here his voice faltered,) and 
I am willing to acknowledge it. My present business is to ask you 
to look over these papers, and pass judgment upon them; for it 
strikes me that something could be made out of them that would be 
worthy of her, and profitable and consoling to me.* 

He then drew from his pocket a manuscript volume, and placing 
it in my hands, remarked ; ‘ In a matter of this kind I distrust my 
own judgment; and as I was undoubtedly the original from which 
she drew some of her most attractive pictures, there seems an indeli¬ 
cacy in my appearing in the affair.* 

♦ I will comply with your request,* said I, ‘with great pleasure ; 
but there is no counting upon the public taste. Should they appear 
to me meritorious, we can send them to a leading periodical, and if 
they are well received, we can hereafter give them to the world in 
even a more durable form.* 
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After considerable more conversation respecting the mental pecu¬ 
liarities of the ‘ departed Mrs. Biggs,’ the bereaved husband left 
me ; and I hastened at my first leisure to fulfil my promise. Perhaps 
my partiality may mislead me, but they strike me as evincing an un¬ 
common acquaintance with men and things, and to be in no respect 
inferior to the writings of the late Lady Willoughby, except in beauty 
of composition. To that they lay no claim ; but in genuine connu¬ 
bial tenderness, and appreciation of manly excellence, they cannot 
be surpassed. It is a common complaint with men of acute sensi¬ 
bilities, that they are not loved with that entire self-abandonment 
and fervor of soul which their feelings crave, and which their virtues 
deserve. ‘Ungrateful w^manl’ they exclaim, ‘we make a solemn 
tender of our persons and offer to maintain you during your natural 
lives; and what is our reward ] In accepting us, they coldly refer 
us to their parents, instead of throwing themselves upon our necks, 
and sobbing forth their gratitude; and at our death, instead of self- 
immolation, they console themselves with their Uhirds,^ That such 
consummate selfishness should disgust sensible men, is not to be 
concealed or denied. Ah! had the late Mrs. Biggs been permitted 
to survive her dear partner, nothing, I am convinced, could have kept 
her from mounting the funeral pile. 

The following extracts are selected almost at random, and out of 
a thousand others of similar import. They speak for themselves, 
and require no comment from me : but I envy not the feelings of 
that man who can peruse them without emotion, or who would be 
disposed to utter a severer censure than that passed upon a kindred 
spirit by a bereaved husband, that ‘she doted wherfe she should have 
only loved? 

I have now completed my task. With the public it rests whether 
these papers shall remain in their original obscurity, or whether they 
shall take their stand with the permanent literature of our country: 


'Pray, will you marry ino, dear Ally Croker?’ ' 

‘ It is a common habit of the young and thoughtless of my own 
sex to speak of oft’ers matrimonial with unbecoming levity and irre¬ 
verence. That the lordly sex are immeasurably superior to us, has 
been decided a thousand times—they being the judges. It follows 
then, that when they solicit us to ‘ share their hand and heart,’ the 
obligation is entirely on our side. This view of the case is particu¬ 
larly distasteful to women of a certain turn of mind, and they take 
their revenge by cruelty to their lovers. How much would they 
be mortified to know that the strongest feeling experienced by men 
under such circumstances, is that of s^irprise ! For my part, I care not 
how lowly I am placed in the scale of existence, so I am but 
permitted an occasional rapt glimpse of such superior beiners! 
And yet, humble as I am, I cannot help wishing that the gratify¬ 
ing physiological fact were more generally known, that in can- 
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nibal countries we are considered as yielding by far the choicest 
steaks.* 

‘ But a truce to vaingloriousness. If I know myself, and I think 
I do, a proposal of mai'riage was always to me a solemn, a most 
solemn business. To think of a man, enough ^ himself him¬ 
self, one would think, standing perhaps six feet in his stockings, 
approaching me with his full, big heart beating and thumping 
away in his great manly bosom ; picking me out of the whole world, 
and asking me to share his thoughts, his name, his money — abso¬ 
lutely, to reside with him ! Oh ! it is enough to make one^s head 
spin round to suffocation ! This is no fiction. Many a woman, 
overwhelmed with the magnitude of the proposal, has fainted from 
sheer joy on the spot. But let me look at it more in detail; and 
were I writing for the public, I should say, ‘ Dear female reader, 
let me describe to you your first offer of marriage.’ 

‘ You are as yet untaught in the ways of love, but you have your 
own notions of the moral sublimity of the act of one human heart’s 
unveiling itself before another, and you long to witness it. 'A call 
is made upon you of a warm summer’s morning: your lover has 
well conned his task, and is not afraid to deliver it in the face of 
the blessed sun. But adverse influences are at work : youthful 
brothers, affectionately interested in every thing that concerns their 
elders, pertinaciously persist in favoring you with their company. 
Finding that private signals are powerless to effect their absence, 
you invoke the paternal mandate. Flumed and excited, you 
scarcely understand a gasping sound which proceeds from your 
visitor : it is a wish for five minutes’ private conversation. Leading 
the way to a more retired apartment, a thousand thoughts flash 
wildly through your brain. What can be his object 1 Is it to ask 
for your sign-manual to complete his collection of autographs % 
or has he seen your daguerreotype, and desires it for an impersona¬ 
tion of death by impalement 1 You glance at the countenance of 
your beau : ‘ Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue,’ and every pore 
on duty! He is seated : so far, so good. * The plot thickens.’ He 
twiddles his watch-key, fishes for his pocket-handkerchief, and is 
either ‘ a-cold,’ or suddenly attacked by St. Vitus. He begins to 
break ground; voice husky, and not over melodious: ‘ First ac¬ 
quaintance ;’ ‘ indelible impression ;* ‘ tided to forget ;* ‘could n’t;’ 

‘esteem;’ ‘warmer sentiment’- ^love;^ ‘reciprocity of feeling;’ 

‘congeniality of sentiment;’ ‘ leave to hope’- '‘income;^ ‘little 

property’—‘ wish’t was more;’ ‘ perfect bee for industry;’ ‘ habits 
and disposition excellent.’ ‘ Speak to father;’ ‘heart’—‘hand’— 
‘ altar ‘ wish it was this minute ;’ ‘ patience ! patience ! come at 
last.’ ‘ Heaven begun below !’ etc., etc., etc. 

‘ Embarrassed and anxious to put an end to the interview, you 
commit an irretrievable blunder. Horror of horrors ! you said 
Yes instead of No ! —and before you can undeceive him, a damp. 


* Wilkes, ia bis * Exploring Expedition,' mentions the same fact. 

I 
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mrple hand seizes yours, and inflicts upon it a cruel squeeze—per- 
laps a- Nonsense ! 


* Domestic happiness, 

Thou only bliss of Paradise that bast survived the fall I 

Behold the picture; is it liket like whom V — Cowfxr. 

‘ I CONFESS I have little patience with that class of writers, who, 
forever prating of the great benefits of ‘ woman’s mission,’ seem to 
slight or overlook the superior importance of that of the sterner 
sex. Far be it from me to undervalue the ceaseless cares and la¬ 
bors of maternal love ; but do we owe nothing to a father’s affec¬ 
tion 1 When the wailing cries of his helpless offspring ‘ pierce the 
dull ear of night,’ who is it that turns out in picturesque costume, in¬ 
different to cold or becomingness, and parading the room in majestic 
sadness, relieves his surcharged feelings by seraphic melody, whist¬ 
ling and trotting? And when, faltering from such continuous 
marching and counter-marching, and piqued that his impersonation 
of a wandering Apollo is so coolly received, he softly seats himself 
upon the edge of a chair; yet all the parent is busy at his heart; 
and as his practised ear detects the symptoms of a renewed out¬ 
break, he only shoulders his burden with fresh courage, and again 
trolls forth a favorite lay. I blush for the selfishness of my sex, 
when I affirm, that no woman would so act under the like circum¬ 
stances ; and indeed nothing but one raised above the weakness of 
personal vanity could be capable of such heroic sacrifices, such en¬ 
tire abnegation of self. Nor do his labors end here. When sick¬ 
ness invades their mortal frames, it is his hand that holds the nose 
and forces down the remedy. And as years roll on, and unlovely 
traits develope themselves, it is his part to * lay down the law,’ and 
to entrap the offender. It may be a mournful satisfaction to kiss an 
erring son, but it is a far higher privilege and duty to whip him. 
He it is, too, as they gather around the social fireside, who poses 
them in arithmetic ; and as they stumble in their scrambling ascent 
up the hill of science, treats them to a free and familiar exposition 
on the doctrine of stupidity, coupled with the candid admission, 
that their room would be as agreeable as their company. 

‘ It is these ‘ unbought graces,’ these self-denying acts, which he 
does instinctively, and without asking for any tangible reward, that 
constitute the charm of man. It is not his exalted intellect, his 
‘ deeds of high emprise,’ which win our hearts; but it is that true 
greatness of soul, by which, overlooking the vast discrepancy which 
exists in our mutual conditions, he stoops from the elevated atmos¬ 
phere in which he habitually moves, to accommodate himself to 
our little feelings and little pursuits. 


‘Sleep, image of thy father! sleep, my boy!’—C ampdii-i.. 

‘ The world teems with histories of generous and praisewortliy 
deeds ; but I know of no more touching an instance of parental 
piety than that recorded of a certain husband and father, who never 
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doffed ‘ hose and doublet,’ and adjusted himself in his nightly couch, 
without leaving unenshrined one faithful foot, to rock the cradle of 
sleeping infancy. The moralist possibly may aver that it was but 
retributive justice that that particular portion of his mortal frame 
should suffer which had doubtless often led its owner from the paths 
of rectitude; still, he who could deliberately, and for the sake of 
another, and that other a mere wife, expose an uncomplaining 
member to the risk of rheumatism, or of being frost-bitten, is worthy 
of the palmiest days of English chivalry, and may well be entitled 
to the epithet of * a second Bayard.’ 

‘ I can scarcely conceive a finer subject for the pencil; for in ad¬ 
dition to its being highly poetical as a composition, it could not fail 
to excite an immense moral influence upon the heart.’ 


• Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 

A YOUTHFUL friend dilated with much enthusiasm upon her last 
night’s serenade. I smiled pityingly upon her, and would not ex¬ 
cite her envy by telling her that many of her married sisters are 
favored by their liege lords with a nightly solo, similar in character 
to the trombone, with a little dash of the serpent. Ah ! there is no 
wind-instrument like that of nature’s own creatilig, and no music 
like that produced by human organs ! 

* Think of the transport of that youthful bride 

* When first it breaks upon her raptured soul 

That she’s secured a melodist for life f 

First, 't is a gentle puff, a slight preliminary sound 

To the grand charge into the Land of Nod. 

Stop him who can ! Can these be earthly notes? 

Heaven’s artillery is ‘ beat, at its own weapons!’ 

‘And this, ye youthful belles! 

This is the end of all your toils and cares! • 

For this you’ve danced — for this you’ve sung; 

This is that ‘sweet companionship’ ^ 

That poets sing of, ‘making night hideous I’ 

But 1 forbear, nor yet with hand profane 
• Lay bare the secrets of the prison-house !* 


stanzas: to^a lady. 

Not as a lover lovetli, love I thee. 

Thou soul of all that’s fair in woman ; yet 
Where’er thy presence is, there’s joy to me, 

And absence leaves my life one long regret 
I loved thee ere I knew thee, for youth must love. 
And life’s first exstacy we ne’er forget; 

But manliood knows a passion far above 
The brightest dream young Fancy can beget 
We wake from sleep: its glories all depeirt. 

And crowned Mind dethrones usurping Heart; 
Sole monarch then, Mind seeks a royal mate, 

To share, to comfort, to confirm its state. 

So 1 awoke, sought, wearied, till in thee 
1 found the kmdrod spirit meet for me. 

57 
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* I WOUX.S leaTB enshrined 
Bomethisg Immortal of my heart and mind. 

That yet may speak to thee when I am gone. 

Shaking thine inmoet bosom with a tone 
Of lost affection; something that may prove 
What she hath been, whose strong maternal love 
On thee was lavished ; eilent pang and tear. 

And fervent hope, that gushed when none were near.* 


It was an eve of sammer. The broad sun 
Had poured his last beam on the slanting hills, 

And in the vales the panting flowers looked up, 

' Asking the Twilight’s presence. Soft she came, 
Bearing her chalice of refreshing dew. 

And like a nurse, flinging with gentle hand 
Her misty mantle o’er them, bathed each leaf, 

And bade the fitful and inconstant breeze 
F:ui with its cooling wing the languid rose. 

And lull the infant blossoms to their dreams. 

And at this hour a youthful mother sat 
Beside the open casement, but her eye 
Looked not on nature’s freshened loveliness. 

She recked not of the gathering twilight’s haze, 

Nor how the stars were coming out in heaven; 

Her heart was all too sad, for at her side. 

The one fair child who cheered her hearth and home. 
With face averted stood, and eyes that drooped 
• Beneath her glance, and told in broken words 

The story of his grief. 

The boy had sinned: 

It boots not how, nor wherefore ; but his soul 
Was burdened with the memory of his fault. 

A cloud was on his spirit’s happy light, 

And ere ho sought his pillow, he had come 
To breathe it sadly in his mother’s ear. 

With circhug arm she pressed him, and her voice 
Was low, yet earnest, as she spoke of One 
Who cannot look upon iniquity : 

Bade him remember how each sinful deed 
In heaven is writ, by angels, and knelt down 
In the dim star-light with her erring child. 

And prayed with all a mother's pleading love. 

That God would pardon him. 

Time passed away. 

And the boy’s faithful monitor was gone. 

Her voice no longer summoned him from sleep, 

* When the warm sun-light broke upon the hills ; 

No more upon his brow her soft hand lay, 

When evening lured him to his pleasant couch: 
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There was no gentle smile to welcome him ; 

No questioning of all his daily tasks ; 

No morning salutation, nor the kiss 
That pressed his cheek so lovingly, what time 
He came to whisper her his fond ‘ good night.* 
There was a new-made grave beside the church, 
And she was resting from earth’s weariness. 

Months wore apace, and that grief-stricken boy 
Found comfort only where his mother slept 
Thither at mom he went, when the pure dew 
Lay on the grassy mound, and the W’hite rose, 
That he had planted when the spring was new, 
Iiooked fresh and beautiful. There would he sit 
Ajid talk to her whose ear was strangely closed. 
And tell her of his loneliness, and pray 
That she but once would come to him, but once, 
And whisper that in heaven she loved him still! 

Years faded silently, and the boy grew 
To early manhood ; but a change had come 
O’er the young spirit: at the flower’s red heart 
• Revelled the worm that preyed upon it’s bloom. 
His home was far away from that low mound 
In the green church-yard, and he had forgot 
In part the lessons of his infancy. 

Evil had been his converse with the world, 

And on his soul its foul pollution lay. 

One whom he trusted with a brother’s love 
Had counselled him to do a daring deed ; 

Said ‘ *t was a thing of nought,’ a few brief lines 
Traced hastily, that would bring gold for each: 
And he had hushed the * still small voice* within. 
And nerved him to the act. 

A moment more. 

His hand lay tremulous upon the scroll, 

When, lo! ‘an angel stayed him !’ Suddenly, 
As by some mighty spell, his restless eye 
Glanced upward, and his mother’s pensive face 
Looked on him from the canvass ! 

*T was the same 

That bent above his couch long years ago: 

The same mild eye, with its deep, serious gaze. 
Meeting his own so pleadingly. No voice 
Came from those silent lips; and yet they spoke 
With an archangel’s eloquence ; ‘ My son, 

God’s eye is ever on thee !’—that was all; 

The same low, thrilling words, so tenderly 
Breathed in his ear when as a child he sinned ; 
Fresh o’er his heart his mother’s lessons came, 

As when at first she spake them, and he flung 
The fearful record of his crime away. 

And kneeling there in humble penitence. 

He prayed in very bitterness of soul 
His mother’s gentle spirit still might be 
The guardian angel that should lead him on 
Through the dim mazes of his future way. 
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The Farbier’s Dictionary: a Vocabulary op the Technical Terms rncently introduced into 
Agriculture and Horticulture, from vurious Sciences, etc., with a Conipeudium of Practical 
Fanning; taken from the nios^t distinirnished European and American Autliors. Edited by D. P. 
Gardner, M.D. pp. 876. With numerous Illustrations. Now-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Every art or science must of necessity contain a number of specific or technical 
words which designate implements, processes, theoretical generalization, or in short 
convey to the instructed an assemblage of ideas. Such terms are universally admit¬ 
ted by the masters of the art, and are comprehensive symbols awakening the same 
associations^ and perfectly intelligible. They are not merely words of general import, 
common to every form of writing, but specific terms conveying a fund of information. 
Consider such expressions as Atom Archteus, Ercmacausis, or technical phrases, as 
* Infallibility of the Church how far is the mind conveyed amidst theories and specn- 
lations by these centres or nuclei of ideas ? By an understanding and practice among 
men, such terms become instruments of power and condensation 5 disquisitions, other¬ 
wise of interminable verboseness, are condensed into a short compass; and laws ex¬ 
pressing concatenations of phenomena have the brevity of a precept. To dispense 
with such symbols would be to introduce confusion into the realms of knowledge; to 
withdraw the light of science, and again cast ail ideas into primeval chaos. By what 
means such specific terms have met with universal concurrence, is a remote investi¬ 
gation ; they are without question the growth of ages; they betray the intellectual 
toil of millions ; and are to succeeding times the true legacy of preceding minds. 
Perhaps no history of the acceptance of a system of technical words is so complete 
as in the case of chemistry, and certainly no system has been so useful in methodizing 
and advancing science. When the indefinite nature of chemistry before the time of 
Lavoiseur is considered, and its present conciseness and transparency, we are at a 
loss to conceive that all this is the result pf mere nomenclature. In one short report 
before the Institute of France, a science of marvellous perspicacity in its language, 
of profound research, and already crowded with mature theories, was created from a 
medley of jargon and speculations. The obscure, by the magic of a system, became 
luminous; the superstitions of empirics furnished facts to the philosopher. The 
science which in our day is unrivalled in definite tenns was the centre of confusion, 
before a specific phraseology was invented. For camomel thirty-three words were 
used, while copper, eulphur and others were known by upward of twenty each. 
Hence it became impossible, in discoveries, for the author to know whether they were 
new or already known; and as no system of nomenclature existed, every student 
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gave the name to the product that pleased his fancy. This, in a science of objects 
rather than ideas, leads to unutterable confusion, and could be rectified only by the 
means adopted. A committee of the Institute of France was formed to report a 
remedy; a system of nomenclature, seizing retrospectively as well as for the future. 
The report being adopted, measures were taken to secure the concurrence of every 
scientific body, and this being readily attained, in a short time every thing became in¬ 
telligible and simple, instead of ambiguous and comphcated. The effects of this 
remedy were instantly perceptible. Students understood each other; a new fact be¬ 
came the stepping-stone to another ; a capital discovery opened the door to new in¬ 
vestigations. From the character of a gloomy converser with occult powers, and 
vexing night with forbidden orgies and incantations, the chemist became a man of day, ' 
intelligible to men ; the benefactor of his race, and not a minion of darkness, in league 
with infernal spirits. And the magic of this change lay in the introduction of a 
nomenclature. 

What is the condition of agriculture in this respect? Each village has its phra- 
seology, opaque to every other. Facts of deep interest to practice lie hidden in un¬ 
known hieroglyphics ; decisions of the highest value, in questions put by numbers of 
men almost daily, are recorded in the dialect of a township. One discourses of the 
‘ heels’ of animals, and is understood to allude to their horns. Every thing is indefi¬ 
nite ; plants, manures, implements of tillage, theoretical expressions, are all without 
appropriate symbols. * Scarifiers,’ ‘ grubbers,’ * cultivators,’ • horse-hoes,’ are mutually 
jumbled together; and every soil in the earth is compendiously described under the 
euphonious term of Moom.’ Farmers draw something from many arts and sciences; 
and not content with the technics of these, indulge their fancy in the invention of new 
words, so that for one sign, understood by every chemist in the world, they create ten 
thousand, each one unintelligible beyond the limits of a village. Hence their outcries 
against * book-farming,’ which cannot be understood, on the one hand, and the jargon 
of practical men on the other. It is very certain that until definite terms are employed, 
the experience of the farmer is useless to his neighbor, because his language is un¬ 
known ; and that no great improvement in agriculture can be hoped, until all are con¬ 
tent to receive the specific words already established in the arts, from which their 
facts are obtained, rather than the provhicialism of the county. The technical terms 
propef to agriculture shoilld also be established by some central bodies, such as the 
largo societies of this state. In the ‘ Dictionary’ named at the head of this article, 
the preceding ideas appear to be carried out in a very admirable manner. Let us 
hope that this subject may attract the attention of our agricultural societies, and that 
our farmers, having so cheap and compendious a work placed within their reach, will 
at once adopt the improvement we have ventured to suggest of using the well-known 
words of science and art, instead of vague expressions. In the Dictionary we find 
against each plant its botanical name in italics; now if agricultural writers would 
adopt the plan, when treating of new products, or weeds, of introducing the scientific 
name in a parenthesis, every one who did not know the local name would discover the 
plant indicated. The ‘ Farmers’ Dictionary* is also a work of real value to the practical 
man, in consequence of the account it gives of every crop susceptible of cultivation in 
our country. Many of these we have never before seen described. The present is the 
first work ever p^iblished for the purpose of explaining technical words to the farmer, and 
we know of no book which can bo of more utility to the community, or which is des¬ 
tined to do more service in giving to agriculture an intelligible nomenclature. 
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The Nobth-Amebican Review. Volume Sixty-One, Number One hundred and Thirty-One, for 

the April quarter, pp. 5;i8. Boston : Otis, Bboaders and Company'. New-York: C. S. Fran¬ 
cis AND Company. 

There are nine articles in the present number of the * North-American,* entitled 
as follows: ‘ Walpole’s Memoirs and Cavendish’s Debates ;* * Saint Louis of France ;* 
Cary’s ‘ Dante ;’ ‘ The American Fisheries ;’ Carlyle’s ‘ Letters of Cromwell 
Perdicari’s ‘ Greece of the Greeks ;* O'Callaghan’s * History of the New-Nether- 
lands;’ Explanations of the * Vestiges of Creationand Lester’s ‘ Translations 
from the Italian.* Of these papers wo have only found leisure to read attentively 
those on Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell,’ and Saint Louis of France. %he last-named arti¬ 
cle is an excellent one. It is very comprehensive and clear in its grouping of histori¬ 
cal facts, and its style is truly admirable. We select a closing passage to illustrate 
the justice of our encomium: 

*On the sixteenth of March, 1270, he left Paris for the sea-shore ; on the first of July he sailed 
from France. The sad, sad story of this his last earthly doiiig^ need not be here repealed. Led, we 
scarce know why, to sail to Tunis; without wishing it, involved iu an unjust and useless war with 
the Moors; delayed by the tardiness of his able but ubominuble brother, Charles of .\njou; and 
seeing daily his army melt away beneath the heat of the climate, thirst, hunger, pestilence, and the 
Moorish arrows; it was but too certain tliat the last of the crusaders was drawing near his end. 
From his resting-place, the castle of Carthage, Louis could look out upon the burning sands of the 
shore, the molten sea, the sky of burnished brass; he could watch the southern winds sweep the 
sharp dust of the desert into the camp of his followers; could behold the .African horsemen hovering 
around his devoted troops, destroying every straggler. Leaning with his thio, feeble hands upon 
the battlements, he looked toward the bay whore lloated the .*< 111 ]) in which his favorite son lay sick, 
■tricken by the plague which was cou.Huming so many ; which even then had fastened upon the king’s 
own blood. With tearful, anxious, yet patient and confiding eyes, he watched the vessel just moving 
in the roll of the bay under that .\ugusl sun, and pr.iyed to God and Jesus that lii« son might live, 
and his brother quickly come. His prayer was not granted; on the third of .\ugust the Count of 
Nevers died; on the clcveiuh, his dcalli was told to his father; on the morning of the twenty-fifth, 
the fleet of Charles of Anjou had not yet appeared. Meanwhile, the poison in the veins of the mon¬ 
arch had through twenty-one day.s been working, and none yet knew whcihur he would live or die. 
From his sick-bed he had sent messages of comfort and resignation to the sick around him ; on his 
bed of weakness and pain he had finished those advices to his successor which should be engraved iu 
adamant, and given to every king and king's sou to grow better by. ‘ Hold to justice,’ such arc some 
of his words ; ' be inflexible und true, turning neither to the right hand nor the left, and sustain the 
cause of the poor until juslice be done him. If any one has to do with thee, be for him and against 
thyself. Beware of begiuniiig war, .... und if it bo begun, spare the Church uml tlic innocent. 
Appease all quarrels that thou caust. Procure good otfiuers, and see that they do their duty. Keep 
thy expenses within bounds.’ 

‘So passed the closing himrsof the French king. During the night of the twenty-fourth of August, 
he asked to be taken from his bed, and laid, unworthy sinner that he was, on a bed of ashes. His 
request was complied with ; ami so he lay, his hands c rossed, his eyes fixcti upon the sulfering form 
of his Saviour, until some three hours after the next midday. Those who sat by, and saw how 
breath failed him, drew the curtains of the window to admit the slight breeze that curled the waters 
of the bay, aud looked out, carelessly, into the August afternoon. .Afar off, a fleet was just coming 
in sight, the loug-oxpcclcd fleet of Anjou. With beating hearts they knelt aud told the royal invalid 
on his couch of ashes; but his car was deaf, his eye lifeless, his jaw fallen! Make ready your 
spices to embalm his body, poor, threadbare garment that it is! and issue 3 'our bulls to embalm his 
memory as a saint; for us such already liis name is aromatic iu the mouths of men.’ 

The reviewer of Carlyle’s ‘ Letters and Speeches of Cromwell’ remarks, with 
truth, that the great reason why Carlyle is welcomed so generally in this country, 
even by those who ‘ dislike his style, and do not admire his ways of thinking, is, that 
he manifests a strong friendship for his race ; though it is a friendship of that kind 
which implies no confidence in them, and is shown in the easy and pleasant way of 
contempt for things existing, without proposing for their welfare any measures or 
improvements of his own. This distinction, however, he will not be able to keep ; 
the sceptre is already passing into a thousand other unclean and scrambling hands. 
For, now, not only the moralist by profession, but the man of letters ; the small poet 
who wants a market for his unsaleable wares; ay, and the peddling writer of fiction, 
whose cheap literature is likely to cost much to the rising generation; have disco- 
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vered that the tone of humanity suits the public taste ; and, as the language is easily 
assumed, the demand will soon have a full supply, so that there is some danger of the 
miller being drowned by the over-abundance of the stream.’ In the notice of Mr. 
C. Edwards Lester’s ‘ Translations from the Italian,’ the reviewer has a word or 
two to say upon dedications, the justice of which we think we established in our last 
number. Instead of inscriptions briefly significant of respect or aflection, they are 
not unfrequently ‘ artificial, ostentatious, sometimes insincere, and often grossly self¬ 
ish we may add, too, that they are many times employed by minor authors to in¬ 
dicate a repute with the distinguished person to whom their book may be dedicated, 
which is far from being established. The ‘ North-American* still commends itself to 
the respect and patronage of the American people by its internal and external at¬ 
tractions. 


The Old Continental: on the Price op Liberty. By the author of ‘The Dutchmau’a Fire¬ 
side,’ etc. Two volumea in One. pp. 383. New-York: PainR and Burgess. 

We know of no other work of our patriotic countryman, Paulding, that has 
pleased us so well as this. The style is simple, easy, and natural; and the inci¬ 
dents—many of which are full of interest, and some of them very exciting—if not 
strictly historical, are such as one plainly sees might actually have occurred; while 
the pictures of primitive American life and character are drawn with such evident 
faithfulness, that we are at once transported back to the ‘ times that tried men’s 
souls.’ The author, in a brief and modest preface, tells us that his work ‘ makes no 
pretentions to the dignity of a historical romance; his design being merely to convey 
to the mind of the reader some idea of the spirit, the sufferings, and the sacrifiees of 
a class of people who are seldom if ever individualized in history, yet who alwajns 
bear the brunt of war and invasion. His hero, however, once actually existed, and 
exhibited in his youth many of the qualities which are ascribed to him. * Some of 
the adventures detailed were well remembered by the old people of the neighbor¬ 
hood, few if any of whom are now living. Others took place in different parts of 
the coimtry, at various times ; and the whole,* he adds, ‘ may sufiSce to give at least 
a faint picture of the price paid by our fathers and mothers for the freedom we en¬ 
joy, The value of the blessing may in some measure be estimated by the sacrifices 
by which it was obtained.’ The tale was substantially written, Mr. Paulding tells 
us, several years ago ; and the author, ‘ after keeping it more than the period pres¬ 
cribed by Horace, has here given it a last revision.* We had marked several pas¬ 
sages descriptive of old-time manners and customs, as set forth in the sketches of 
the lovely heroine, Ja.ne, and her family, together with one or two stirring hair¬ 
breadth escapes of the true-American hero ; but the demand upon the pages of our 
present number compels us to forego the pleasure of their insertion at this time. 
There are, however, so many valuable lessons inculcated in the work, that Memory will 
doubtless often prompt the future occasion for incidental reference to its pages. The 
new and enterprising house to whom we are indebted for the publication of tho work, 
have taken praiseworthy care that its external excellence should bo in good keeping 
with its internal merits. We take pleasure always in commending good paper 
and nice printing; especially when they indicate a decadence of the ‘ cheap and 
nasty* publications, in which dingy paper and worn-out types are appropriately em¬ 
ployed to scatter broad-cast a ragged and worthless literature. 
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Narratives of Remarkable Criminal Trials. Tr^lated from the Gorman of Anselm Rit¬ 
ter Von Feuerbach, by Lady Duff Gordon. In one volume, pp. 339. Now-York : Harper 
AND Brothers. 

Tms is a very remarkable and a remarkably entertaining volume. The triala 
which it containfi are selected and abridged from a work consisting of thirteen hun¬ 
dred closely-printed pages. Feuerbach, the author, was celebrated as a judge, a 
legislator, and a writer. He was for many years president of the highest criminal 
court of Bavaria, and the penal code of that country was chiefly framed by him. 
His exposition of criminal law is a text-book for the whole of Germany, where the 
work now before us, which was the last he wrote, excited great attention. He was 
for ten years President of the Central Criminal Court of a province of the Bavarian 
empire, containing several towns, and inhabited by half a million of souls, difiering 
in faith. In the exercise of his judicial functions, many remarkabft cases were 
brought before him, and ample opportunity was aflbrded him for the exercise of his 
extraordinary power of penetrating the recesses of the human heart, and of divining 
the secret motives of human action. The sj^tem of the author is well described in 
the preface of the work. A very long time was often employed in a minute and 
searching investigation into the secret motives and inmost feelings, as well as the ex¬ 
ternal actions of the criminal; a prolixity and deliberation which the English editor 
thinks should not be condemned by those who remember that no fewer than six per¬ 
sons were in one year convicted of capital crimes at the Old Bailey, and left for exe¬ 
cution, who were proved to be innocent, and saved by the zeal and activity of the 
sheriff. The volume is replete with deep interest, and we risk nothing in commend¬ 
ing it to the favorable regards of our readers. 


Tvfee : A Residence in the Marquesas* By Herman Melville. Io two volumes. New- 

York: Wiley and Putnam. 

Wk had perused this very entertaining work with a great deal of pleasure, from 
the easy, gossiping style of the author, and his constant and infectious bonhommie. 
We must needs admit, however, that we were frequently struck while reading it 
with the idea that the writer was occasionally romancing. In this impression we are 
confirmed by the capable critic of the ‘ Courier and Enquirer* daily journal, who 
says of the work i ‘ It is written in an exceedingly racy and readable style, and 
abounds in anecdote and narrative of unusual interest. We should not express our 
candid opinion, however, did we omit to say that in our judgment, in all essential re¬ 
spects, it is di fiction ; a piece of Munchausenism from beginning to end. It may be 
that the author visited and spent some time in the Marquesas Islands; and there 
may be foundation for some portions of the narrative. But we have not the slightest 
confidence in any of the details, while many of the incidents narrated are utterly in¬ 
credible. We might cite numberless instances of this monstrous exaggeration ; but 
no one can read a dozen pages of the book without detecting them. This would be 
a matter to be excused if the book were not put forth as a simple record of actual 
experience. It professes to give nothing but what the author actually saw and heard ; 
it must therefore be judged, not as a romance or a poem, but as a book of travels, as 
a statement of facts; and in this light it has, in our judgment, no merit whatever.’ 
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A Voice prom the Steamer ‘Swallow.* —We say ‘a voice from the Swal¬ 
low* — although it is just one year this evening since that ill-fated vessel sank down 
a * night-foundered wreck* — because the author of the following sketch) in recording 
at our request what he has just related to us, will seem to the reader, as he has to us, 
to be speaking from amidst the stormy waves, the groans of distress and shrieks of 
agony, which stamped forever the incidents of that dreadful night upon his memory: 
‘ The ‘ Swallow’ left Albany at six o’clock p. m., on the seventh of April, 1845, and in 
about two hours after, while swiftly skimming on her course, struck with a terrible 
crash upon a rock, near the town of Athens, some forty miles below. The shock 
was so great that strong men were thrown violently upon the decks; and as the ves¬ 
sel careened, it was discovered that she had broken in halves, and was sinking. The 
lights in the cabins went out; the night was dark and fearful, and all was black I 
Women fell fainting upon the floor ; cries came up from below that the boat was fill¬ 
ing ; and for a moment, all was hushed. Suddenly, fierce flames of burning gas shot 
out from the hissing furnaces, as the water rushed in, and danced wildly upon the 
deck ; and as they leaped up and pierced the storm-clouds that enveloped the ill-fated 
steamer, the dreadful cry of ‘ Fire!’ ‘ fire !’ spread through the vessel, and the stoutest 
hearts quailed with fear. ’T was a terrible scene! Husbands sought their wives ; 
frantic mothers caught up their babes, andjn their frenzy plunged overboard and dis¬ 
appeared in the dark and gurgling water. So rapidly did the steamer settle, that be¬ 
fore I could pass from my state-room to the lower cabin, the latter was entirely filled. 
A command was given by the captain for all to rush forward; but as confusion and 
despair reigned throughout the vessel, this order was not distinctly heard; and before 
the women, who had swooned away, could all be carried up and forward, the waters, 
like a swollen creek, were sweeping over the main-deck, and many with their offspring 
clasped to their bosoms, were engulphed, and in that sacred embrace were borne to 
heaven! As the affrighted crowd rushed for the steps, pressing through water now 
nearly up to their arm-pits, some holding young children above their heads, others 
bearing their wives and sisters, and all calling upon the AlmightV to save them, the 
scene was fearful indeed. ' 

‘ Escaping thence, I went abaft, upon the upper or * promenade-deck;’ but so fast 
had the boat filled, that by the time I reached the ladies’ saloon the water was an¬ 
kle-deep ; and in it stood men and women quivering with fear, and made helpless by 
the threatening dangers around them. Hurrying aft, through the water, which was 
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becoming deeper and deeper, I soon gained the open deck, where a few minutes be¬ 
fore I had left some fifteen persons, only one of whom was now to bo seen ; the rest 
had been washed overboard! The survivor stood in the water up to his waist, holding 
a small stool, and staring wildly around like a maniac. He evidently feared that an 
attempt would be made to wrest the stool from him, and perhaps with good reason; 
BO turning around in the water, and exclaiming ‘ There is danger here !’ he sprang 
pverboard. Fortunately, he went over the side nearest the shore, and soon reached it 
A. noble fellow was ho, who rendered much service afterward, in resuscitating the 
drowning. 

* The night, as I have said, was wild and boisterous. Tlie fire was now entirely 
quenched, and all was darkness. As I realized my desolate condition, and found the 
rushing current had closed the passage forward, and felt that there was danger of 
being submerged by the settling of the ‘ hurricane-deck’ upon me, I forced my way 
through the water to the side of the vessel, and getting upon the rail, remained a few 
TOconds; when a lurch of the sinking wreck caused me to quit my hold, and I was 
forced to leap into the river. As I came up to the surface, I indistinctly saw two 
persons, farther forward from where I went over, clinging to the edge of the roof. 
They were the parents of an interesting boy who had just perislied. I will not at¬ 
tempt to describe the thrilling incidents of that terrible night, while I was struggling 
with the drowning wretches around me. How long will it bo before the anguish of the 
relatives and friends of the loved ones who were entombed in the dark and angry 
waters of the Hudson will be assuaged !* • • • ‘ The ‘ Swallow’ had a large num¬ 
ber of passengers on board ; and although statements have appeared in the public 
journals, that many of the survivors were governed on that occasion by unmanly 
fear, it is to be regretted that the confusion which then prevailed prevented witnesses 
from learning the names of several noble spirits, who, bravely risking their own, 
saved many precious lives. For the credit of those gentlemen who after the disas¬ 
ter, and when comfortably seated in the cabin of another steamer, passed a certain 
‘ set of resolutions,’ it is to be hoped that they were not aware that while doing so 
several of their fellow-passengers were being warmed to life by the kind offices of 
strangers at Athens, after having been for half an hour in the storm-chilled water. 
It would have been better had they waited, and assisted in that duty. I must not 
omit to record one of the noblest deeds perfonned on that occasion, by Mr. James A. 
Hicks, of Detroit, who supported with his good strong arm, and the aid of a settee, a 
young lady, who was travelling under his charge. He swam with her for about 
twenty-five minutes, when both, nearly exhausted, were picked up by a small boat. 
This public statement will cause that brave man to blush, for modesty and bravery 
go hand in hand.’ • • • ‘ It is a fearful thing to be compelled to leap overboard from 
a sinking vessel, among drowning persons, to save one’s own life ; and although I 
would attribute the preservation of my own to an ‘ Arm mighty to save,’ I am yet 
free to assert, that had the ‘ Swallow’ been provided with life-boats, many who were 
then lost would now be among the living. This is a subject that our law-makers 
should thoroughly investigate ; and after passing severe but sound laws, they should 
see that they are faithfully e;iforced. There is not a legislator in the land, who, 
had he heard on that dreadful night the shrieks of the drowning, which are even now 
ringing in the ears of many, would postpone for a single day the performance of this 
almost imperative duty. The relatives of the departed dead pray for it; the pure 
spirit of a loved one now in heaven calls for it; the deep grief of an affianced hus- 
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band demands it; and she who looks up through gushing tears, and sees the bright 
spirit of her angel-boy, pleads with the molting eloquence of a mother’s love for le¬ 
gislation, speedy and effective, on this important subject’ • • • Thus far our corres¬ 
pondent, J. T. Hinsdale, Esq. Since the stirring narrative above recorded was 
placed in type, the pilot of the ill-fated ‘ Swallow’ baa been tried by a jury of his 
country, and acquitted ‘ in all and singular’ of the charges of carelessness and reck¬ 
lessness which had been brought against him. Moreover, ‘ No blame can be at¬ 
tached to the captain !’ The ‘ Swallow* ran upon a rock, broke her back) and sunk 
herself! 


‘ Old Times and New.’ — Messrs. Julil’s Schnap and IIans Van Garretson 
have sent us ^ Old Times and New, or a few Raps over the Knuckles of the Pre¬ 
sent Affe,^ in which are several noteworthy passages, well worthy of perusal by every 
true Kmckerbocker. There is a little tendency to over-illustration, and the ‘ com¬ 
position,’ to adopt the artist’s term, is too often crowded ; nevertheless, a spirit of ef¬ 
fective satire and undeniable truth pervades the whole. Hans is a veritable Dutch¬ 
man, w!io looks upon the desecrations of the sacred edifices belonging to his fathers 
with as much sorrowing indignation as a late correspondent of this Magazine, who, it 
will be remembered, enlarged with eloquent unction upon the same general theme. 
Listen to him for a moment: ‘Gable-ends, where are ye? All gone? Where the 
tiled roof that the sun delighted to shine upon ? Where the massive stones that crea¬ 
tion designed for Dutch cottages ? Where thy up-stairs sort of fronts, that faced the 
street as obstinately as if they intended to settle down till Time had written on the last 
leaf of Nature’s book, ‘ Finis?’ Where thy dames and lassies,spread out with some 
thousand kerseys, that filled up so interestingly your doors? Where those red-faced 
buxom dames, one of whose smiles to a disconsolate fellow was worth a sea-full of 
patent lotions ? And a kiss ! Beyond disputation, that was a mortal earthquake, that 
made one shake and shiver as a withering fall leaf. All gone ! Not one to commemo¬ 
rate the renowned government of the fatherland ; hied to the dust, with the mortality 
of those who reared them.* Ha.ns enlarges with much fervor upon the desecration of 
the Old Dutch Church in Nassau-street. Its pulpit had been preached away, together 
with the old cushioned and curtained pew, for the mayor and corporation; and now 
it is turned to secular uses: 

‘This chiirch is the only remnant of hv-Erone civilization standini^ to commemorate the days of 
Dutch ancestry, yet trun>rorincd, disguised, beti?urcd and barbarized with paint, Venitian corri¬ 
dors and gill sign boards, th;it it would puzzle a college of urcintocts to divine whether it has been a 
church, or, is a den of thieves. History and recollection tell us it was once a church. Enemies de¬ 
filed it for the scandalous purpose of a riding-school; enemies barbarized it into a foul prison for the 
sons of liberty; but it remained for friends, for ‘flesh and blood’ to transpose it into a post-oflice. 
Go, reatl its gibled signs ! Vou ’ll find it devoted to a ihoiisand purposes, modernized into a political 
rendezvous for all partie.s, as they successively change, which they do like a man saddled with an 
intermiltent fever. I reniendier it in its last days. The scenes of boyhood were there passed. Howr 
well impressed on mv memory are the throngs of sturdy Hollanders as they moved within the 
walls of a Sunday ! Well do I remember their good old Sunday look.s, and clothes to mutch, that de¬ 
fied scandal, aiul almost deificrl them. Now we have a new world, as it were; u sort of upper-crust 
generation of divinities, who have no more regard for the days that were, than though those days 
ne’er had been; who never think of looking back upon old friends, sen.sons, buildings, le.st, like 
Lot's wife, they should be transformed to something they would dread. Every thing now a-days is 
for show; old things are hated, old men and women are stood iu a corner.* 


Hans repels the sneers of the losol Yankees at the Hollander’s lack of invention. 
He says: ‘ Dutchmen never invented any thing, because they had every thing. Con¬ 
tentment is a chest of tools. Ten miles square was a big world to them, and they 
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had as soon leave for the * far country’ as go beyond the boundary line; but as soon as 
steam was discovered, grandmother Nature took a jump ; the old generation of bandy¬ 
legged Dutchmen were left behind; and she is still on a full gallop, never to stop this 
side of sun-down.’ The Dutch * power of face’ and gesture, he contends, was also 
preeminent. The shake of a genuine Knickerbocker head * expressed as much as a 
dictionary spread out into an oration. There was something terrific about it; some¬ 
thing that bade you look out and prepare for the worst. Beside, there were numer¬ 
ous ways of shaking the head: one meant good humor and cheerfulness; another an 
emphatic * yes’ or ‘ no;’ another ‘ Old boy, I know you ;’ and the latter was as signifi¬ 
cant to a sinner as the rattling of a ghost’s bones at midnight in a grave-yard.’ The 
valiant defender of Dutchmen is ‘ down upon’ our City Council, so different from 
the Burgomasters and Schepens of the olden time. Hear him, how he rails at our 
worshipful corporation : ‘ By their works a man must judge them, and what do they 
perform ? Pass a book full of ordinances, and print them. Meet once a week as an 
exclusive tea-party, and run the poor tax-ables over head and ears in debt, and 
charge their sins to the ‘ Croton’ or the ‘ Streets.’ Condensed facts, these, mayhap! 
Hans’ argument against capital punishment is characteristic : ‘ The excuse for hang¬ 
ing is, that the warranty of Scripture admits it; for Scripture saith, ‘ Whosoever 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ Then these hangmen do not 
conform to the spirit or the law ; for in hanging, no blood is shed ; and it might as 
safely for the purpose read, ‘ Whosoever hangeth man, by man also shall he be hung ;* 
but the rope would go round the neck of the community in that case, and of course 
Scripture does not mean that.’ But we must take our leave of Hans with a single 
additional extract; the theme of which has naturally been suggested by sad reflec¬ 
tions upon the good old fathers who once held sway over all the dominions of Gotham : 

* Death in king absolute. He reigns over all mortality. He is my subject, and I am hU. He is 
even now living among incu, and dead in tlin grave. He is the justice that consigns us all as prison¬ 
ers to the tomb. He commands; the universe obeys. His subalterns and menials are disease and 
pestilence. He is the world’s field-marshal, and to his dominions he invokes the world ; the recruit¬ 
ing-officer of the grave, whose legions are never full. At the tup of his drum, we must prepare to 
obey orders and march Indian-file hence; no rest this side of the tomb. There is the grand halt of 
life. We lie upon our arms the night through, and at the eternal morning wait farther orders. He 
sometimes warns; at times threatens with sickness and disease ; sometimes dreadfully alarms by 
most marvellous escapes. This he docs to caution the heedless to remember that they are but dust, 
and that he is the north wind to sweep them out of the patliway of the earth. His sword is raised : 
thousands of victims fall; he lets fall his arm— and the plague is stayed. He is a friend to the poor 
and the miserable ; he brings them the white flag of peace, and carries the wicked hence from their 
troubling, and the poor are taken from the evil to come. To the rich he is a most unwelcome visitor; 
but, despising form and fashion, he sallies into his chamber with the familiarity of a friend, and 
takes him away from his lands and his wealth.' ‘ The tongue of scandal ceases it.« clutter in his 
kingdom; there no voice is heard, not a whisper, not a breath. The servant is free from his master, 
and the victim from the pursuer ; friends are parted in dust only ; the spirits have before sought 
out the way to the city of refuge. The grave is the mere hollow made by the taking man out of the 
dust; prophecy is fulfilled when it closes by receiving the ancient deposite. Dust to dust, is a me¬ 
mento song of this good man, whose era commenced with the birth of Adam. The upright do not 
fear him ; they freely shake hands. The world to them is a journey ; the tomb is the inn or resting- 
place after life’s dismal day, where they sleep in quiet till the dawn of the next world’s morning. 
They then arise out of their beds, prepared for a greater issue.’ ‘ Men may escape worldly marshals, 
or the civil debt officer; neither friend nor foe, country nor province, nook nor corner of the world, 
can prevent the arrest of man from this natural sberiir. His sufl’ of office is every where respected. 
He shows his sign and seal; mortality cringes, bows and replies nothing. He is the harvester, gath¬ 
ering in the harvest and the stubble, and performing all his functions with great strictness. He 
opens the door to the other world and bids us go in, and't is he who raises the curtain of futurity to 
our view, that we may see the pall of the long and gloomy night falling over departed day.’ 

If the reader would leam more of the cogitations of Julius Sciinap and Hans Van 
Garretson, (a Siamese partnership, we shrewdly suspect,) let him repair to the 
counter of our finends Messrs. Burosss and Stringer, and select, purchase and read 
the httle orange-colored pamphlet which contains them. 
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An Old-time Scene in ‘ Old Virginia:’ Exploration op Amand’b Cave. —We 
gave some months since, in these pages, an interesting sketch of an extensive and 
singular cave in ‘ Old Schoharie,’ in this state ; and we have now the pleasure, 
through the kindness of an obliging correspondent, of presenting our readers with an 
original description of ‘ Arnand's Cate* —a somewhat similar ' hole in the ground’ in 
the upper part of ‘ Old Virginia’—contained in a letter written from the spot in Octo¬ 
ber, 1808, not long after the first discovery of the wonder, an event which happened in 
this wise: ‘ A lad employed about the plantation, who was in the practice of setting a 
steel-trap in the neighboring mountain, observed, upon visiting his trap one morning, 
as usual, that it was dragged through a hole, hidden by bushes, into the ground. 
Calling to his dog, he sent liim in. He presently discovered, by the barking of the 
animal, that it was in some open place ; and following it, by creeping six or eight 
yards, he found himself in a large apartment, the extent of which he could not how¬ 
ever distinctly see. Surprised, as we may suppose he was, at this discovery, ho 
immediately returned, and hastening to the house, informed the people of it. An 
examination was at once commenced, and continued from day to day, until all the 
different recesses of the cave were explored ; and which have been named by differ¬ 
ent visitors, some of them whimsically enough. You enter by creeping, or stooping 
low, as may be moat convenient, for a few yards, into the first apartment, which is 
called ‘ Solomon’s Room,’ on the left side of which, in a recess, is his ‘ Throne,* which 
is composed of thin pillars and flakes, formed by successive drops of water, petri¬ 
fied in their descent from the vault above ; the work probably of ages, and resembling 
the whitest marble. The whole roof indeed of this cave is composed of these petri¬ 
fied icicles, if they may be so called, of various lengths and sizes, from the bigness 
of a quill to that of your arm or body ; and those that have reached the rock below 
forming a variety of fantastical arches. The general color of the rock, which is 
limestone, is brown, but these icicles vary in color from the purest white to a dusky 
yellow, and have the appearance, many of them, as well as the walls of some of 
the rooms, of being spangled. From ‘ Solomon’s Room’ you pass to the left to the 
‘ Drawing-Room.’ Retuniing from thence, you enter the ‘ Dining-Room,’ and beyond 
this is the ‘ Ball-Room’ and ‘ Music Gallery.’ A narrow passage now leads you to 
the ‘ Groat Hall.’ Next you enter ‘ Wabiilngton Hall,’ and adjoining it is ‘ Mrs. 
Washington’s Room,’ with her ‘ Bed-chamber’ and ‘ Dressing-Room.* Then comes 
the ‘ Enchanted Dome,’ under which stands ‘ Lot’s Wife.’ 

* You have now a view of ‘ Tiie Cascade ;’ afterward, of the ‘ Diamond-Room;’ 
and then you enter ‘ The Wilderness,’ which leads you to the ‘ Garden of Eden,* 
near which is the ‘ Salt Mountain of Louisiana,* in the remotest part of the cave. 
Returning, you visit various small rooms that have not yet been named ; and after 
passing the ‘ Falls of Niagara,’ tasting the water of ‘ The Spring,’ admiring Wash¬ 
ington’s Sword,’ the ‘ Spread-Eagle,’ etc., your excursion ends. From the mouth of 
the cave to the remotest part of it, passing through all the windings to the different 
rooms and returning, is a distance of two thousand measured yards. ‘ Washington 
Hair is two hundred and eighty feet long, from fifteen to twenty-five feet wide, and 
from forty to fifty feet high. The ‘ Ball-Room’ is one hundred and twenty feet long, 
about twenty-five feet wide, and twenty-five feet high. The other apartments have 
not yet been accurately measured. Some of the passages in this extraordinary cave 
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are not only narrow and low, scarcely admitting you through in a creeping posture, 
but are dangerous, from the slipperiness occasioned by the damp and constant drop¬ 
ping of water, and your being obliged to pass on the brink of chasms many feet 
deep, in going from some of the rooms to others, holding on by your hands and the 
points of your toes. Yet such is the force of curiosity, that several ladies have gone 
entirely over it! To you, who are so often fancying representations in the clouds, 
this excursion would be highly gratifying. One is constantly meeting with rude re¬ 
presentations of men and animals. What I consider the most extraordinary produc¬ 
tion in this subterraneous mansion is a statue, apparently of the whitest marble, 
highly polished, in the centre of ‘ Washington Hall.’ The head, shoulders, flowing 
beard and hair, the drapery round the body in loose folds, are perfectly represented in 
a figure somewhat larger tlfan life. I was surprised to see the animation (and my 
attendants more so) which simply tracing the features of the face with a pencil gave 
to the whole figure. With my guide’s permission, who is the proprietor of the cave, 
I named it Columbus, from its resemblance to the prints we see of him, and I wrote 
his name in large characters upon it, to perpetuate it if possible. ‘ Madison’s Cave* 
is in the same mountain, but there is no communication yet discovered between them. 
‘ Amand’s Cave’ is considerably the largest, and its beauties are of quite a different 
character.* 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We scarcely know trAy it is, yet 
so it is, that when the spring-time comes on ; when the perfume of scented buds fills 
the air ; when the leaves are expanding their soft verdure, and the ‘ yellow stars of 
earth begin to shine amidst the long grass;’ there comes over the spirit at times a 
sense of the deepest melancholy ; a remembrance of the dead, who have fallen 
asleep upon the bosom of Nature, no more to arise from their lowly bed, when all else 
comes forth in beauty and bloom; of young hopes, early perished — of manhood’s 
aspirations checked. Such thoughts indeed were in our own mind, when we opened 
and read, as we were crossing the sunny Park, an earnest passage from a recent let¬ 
ter of an old and highly-esteemed correspondent: ‘ For three months I have done 
nothing except keep up with the current news of the day, and give to Siiakspeare 
and the Bible a pretty thorough re-perusal. In this juxtaposition of Shakspearb 
and the Bible, I mean no disparagement to the sacred and supernatural cha¬ 
racter of the latter ; but I thus unite them on purely literary grounds, and because 
of all the fine books extant on earth, none other are so pregnant with ‘ suggestivenera* 
on every page from cover to cover; none others flow with a stream so perennial and 
so abundant in refreshment for every heart and every mind, whether in sorrow or in 
joy. As regards the religious claims and inculcations of the Holy Scriptures, I con¬ 
fess that I have been terrified, and at times driven almost to despair, in considering their 
comprehensiveness, their minuteness, their ubiquity of obligation, and the absolute 
necessity of meeting them all, and at all times faithfully, at least with sincere purpose 
of the spirit Ah ! Sir, it is a hard task to become, and becoming to remain a tho¬ 
rough, single-hearted Christian ! And although it is an easy thing, ‘ as easy as talk¬ 
ing,’ to write ‘ like a book’ on the maintenance of a loving and trustful spirit to¬ 
ward God and toward man, and on the preservation of all the sweet and holy virtues 
in the freshness and fragrance of their bloom; yet, when one attempts to reduce all 
parts of this heaven-bom code into hoiuly practice, and subdue the devilish passions, 
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whose seeds were in our hearts even before their first unconscious beat, and which 
the soil within, and the atmosphere around us, have ever since been strengthening into 
stubborn growth, it is a task before which all the achievements of the sword or the 
pen, of the hand or the brain, fade utterly into nought And while I have often cleared 
away the doubts of others on Fate and Free Will, and some other metaphysical 
points equally perplejting, yet I never have been able so easily to satisfy myself; and 
in spite of my strongest resolutions to avoid all such mischievous trains of thought en¬ 
tirely, I frequently wander away into a labyrinth of impious doubts and bewildering 
conjectures. The indisputable fact of our natural tendency to evil; the past history 
and apparent destiny of this world, through which villany has almost always walked 
proud and triumphant, coupled with some dark passages of the Bible — these conside¬ 
rations in seasons of bodily and mental depression, superadded to the memory of a 
thousand shattered dreams; to the thought of a life literally wasted; of energies, 
which a kind of universal taste has scattered and broken among a hundred branches, 
instead of strengthening them by continuous exertion on one ; all these things make 
me at times more melancholy than I hope you ever were or will be. These shadows 
may seem to you but ‘ tegri somnia,* a sick man’s dreams; puppet-phantoms, that 
dance to the motion of disordered nerves. On one thing, however, I am determined. 
Should my health continue moderately good throughout the summer, I am resolved to 
study Hebrew, and resorting solely to the original fountains, attempt to discover the 
exact sense and sj’stcmatic doctrine of all the theological portion of the Bible. I am 
tired of endless disputes and contradictory exegesis, and am at last resolved to deter¬ 
mine for myself.’ • • • Our excellent friend and old-time correspondent Whittier 
will smile at the following * take-ofF’ of his spirited * Songs of Labor.’ He is indebted 
to ^Fla.neur,’ an old and favorite contributor to this Magazine, for this audacious at¬ 
tempt to shove him from his tripod: * Mr. Whittier writes ‘ Songs of Labor’ in the 
Democractic Review. The object is political and poetical. They are intended to 
show Bambiu-ner and Old Hunker journeymen that they s/tall have a bard as well 
as lawyers and bank-stock owuiers ; and that songs can be written on hammers, chisels, 
mortices and tenants, as sweetly soothing or as wildly weakening as on orange groves, 
marble halls, broken lances and waving banners. In a metre somewhat similar to 
Macaulay’s Roman ballads, our labor-bard has attempted to depict the sentiments 
and represent the cries of blacksmiths, ship-builders and lumbermen. The verse is 
enlivened by interjaculatory expressions, in this style : ‘ Ho! Speed thee !* * Hark ! 

God bless thee !’ ‘ Up ! seize !’ Why not 7 Any thing sounds well when properly 

expressed. There is nothing more unpoelical than a dirty face ; but say: ‘ God bless 
thee ! Visage grimed with smoko!’ for instance, and you have labor-poetry at once. 
But this is neither here nor there: we only wish to point out that Mr. Whittier has 
a becoming sense of the dignity of labor; that is, he evidently considers some kinds 
of labor far from dignified. No songs for you, my sad street-sweeper ! nor for you, 
my weeping waiter! nor for you, melancholy office-boy! Mourn on ! ye Unsung! 
In the democratic house, as in Heaven, there are * many mansions ;’ into some of 
which the poorer class of poor devils may not set a foot. No radical so ultra who 
does not believe in a lower level than his own. We may be too hasty in this cavil; 
there may bo labor-songs in store for each of the classes wo have called neglected. 
If so, we are sorry; and to make some amends, we will save him the trouble of a 
stanza or so, by writing it ourselves. Let us treat the street-sweeper to a pair of verses; 
merely of course throwing these and the oth.ers out as a nucleus for the labor-bard’s 
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more extended production. We omit tiie day-break and meteorological phenomena 
with which the labor songs open, and begin thus: 

'LABOR-FRAGMENT; NUMBER ONE. 

‘ Up ! from shanty, shed and hovel, 

With pickaxe and with spade ; 

Ply the hirch-broom and the shovel, 

Until the dirt-heap’s made ; 

Then, hark! hark! it comes—the dirt-cart! 

Six-thirty is the mark, 

We know it by when shines the sun — 

We smell it in the dark I’ 

‘ Then follows an invocation, and benediction of manure in general: 

‘ God bless it, whereso’er the gales 
Its hateful smell shall blow ; 

Spread o’er Westchester’s sunny vales. 

Or where the pumpkins grow ; 

Where’er in paddock or in field 
It decks the fertile soil. 

May cabbage it, and turnips yield. 

To bless the laborer’s toil l’ 

* So much for the street-sweeper. The next song shall be for the waiter in a pri¬ 
vate family. Time : early morning. Scene : breakfast-room. Making the fir© and 
setting the table: 

' LABOR-FRAGMENT; NUMBER TWO. 

‘Up! seize a well-lhumbed paper, 

And tear it into strips: 

Quick! light it with a taper. 

Beneath the crackling chips ! 

Then, ho ! for the napkins snow-white I 
The tea-cups and the tray ! 

Ho! for the .spoons of silver bright I 
Thus we begin the day !’ 

* Subsequent stanzas can represent him blacking the boots, cleaning the knives, or 
answering the street-door bell. One last hint to the bard; one more theme—‘ The 
Lawyer’s Office-Boy.’ It is to be supposed that the boy, having finished the dawn 
part of the song, has reached the office: 

■LABOR-FRAGMENT; NUMBER THREE. 

‘The torn coat-sleove to the table. 

The steel-pen to the ink ; 

Ho I write, be it truth or fable, 

Words, words ! clerks never think I 
Thensiv'ii; the seal — the fees—on file 
The title of the cause ; 

Then serve the papers on the vile 
Wretch who defies our laws !’ 

* This is poetry. This is the w’ay to get a reputation. ^ Sic itur ad astra'' • . . ‘It’s 
all very well, Mr. Ferguson, but you can’t sleep hero !’ we said in our mind’s 
ear, (why not mind's ecr, as well as * mind's eye,’ Horatio ?) as we ran over the 
prolix and over-labored sketch of ‘ My College Mates,' by ‘ Horatio Ferguson, 
Esq.’ But looking farther on, we descried a graphic specimen of tutorial tyranny, 
which is worth recording, for the lesson which it conveys to those pompous gentlemen 
who in so many colleges abuse the authority with which they arc invested. Listen 
therefore to this little passage in the college life of Frank Carson : ‘ I have said 
Frank ivas kind ; he was more — he was generous, even to a fault; and being rich 
himself, and having an indulgent guardian, his purse was always full, save when he 
had just emptied it to accommodate a friend, or to relieve the wants of those who 
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•ought his charity. But he was not one of those who do their fellow creatures a 
kindness and then rob the act of half its merit by proclaiming it to the world. I 
have even known him suffer serious inconvenience rather than let such an act be 
knowp through himself, although it would have won for him the tribute of universal 
respect I well remember a particular instance of this. One morning after Christ¬ 
mas, Frank came into the lecture-room rather late, after the class had assembled 
and the recitation begun. His eyes were blood-shot, his face pale, and his whole ap¬ 
pearance that of a man who had slept very little if any for the twenty-four hours 
next preceding. ' Tutor D . . . . then filled the chair; a man whose attainments 
in one respect fully equalled those of the celebrated Dr. Porson or Dr. Johnson ; 
namely, personal uncouthness and lack of courtesy. In accordance with a then ex¬ 
isting rule of the institution, before taking his seat Frank stepped up to the tutor 
and asked to be excused from reciting. * No, Sir !* was the tutor’s reply ; * you were 
drunk last night, wer’nt you?’ * I was not. Sir,’ said Frank. * You were! I saw 
you myself have a basket with bottles in it, and 1 know those bottles contained wine. 
Take your seat. Sir, and consider yourself as having received a warning for being 
drunk and then denying it* Frank’s face was pale before, but now it was livid, and 
the blood started from his lip as ho bit it in the efibrt to suppress his anger. He stood 
for an instant, and every one supposed he was about to strike the tutor to the ground, 
who quailed before his fiashing eye. Recovering himself, however, Frank cast on 
him a look of withering scorn, and then passed to his seat The tutor brought upon 
himself very general reprehension and dislike for his roughness, and Frank, for his 
forbearance, as general respect, which would have been increased a thousand fold had 
the real state of the case been known. The affair passed off and was forgotten; 
but some three or four months after, business carried me to a little hovel in the out¬ 
skirts of the city, inhabited by a poor washerwoman with a family of young children. 
In the course of conversation, she informed me that her husband had died on the last 
Christmas night, and left her penniless; but that by hard work, together with the 
kind assistance she occasionally received from a Mr. Carson, she had got along 
through the winter very comfortably. On hearing the name of Carbon, 1 inquired 
rather more particularly, and found out that this was my friend Frank ; and that, so 
far from being drunk on the night in question, as the tutor had asserted, having acci¬ 
dentally discovered the condition of this family, he had carried wine and other little 
articles of luxury to the sick man; and resisting the teniptation of spending a merry 
evening with a select party of friends, had watched with the poor man in his last 
hour, smoothing his path down the dark valley by assuring him that he would see that 
his family did not want for bread, and finally had closed his eyes in death.’. . . Wb 
do n’t altogether affect ‘ Mr. Miller’s paper on ‘T/ic Water Cure' Not that a por¬ 
tion of its satire is not legitimate, but the theme is made too much of. We quite 
agree with him, that after men have been bled, leeched and cupped, until almost 
every drop of blood has been coaxed out of tliem, and they move about like atomies 
of anatomies, the best way is to wrap them up in half-a-dozen wet sheets and stand 
them up in a comer, like a piece of cloth being spunged at a tailor's shop. * Noth¬ 
ing can touch them further.’ The ‘ Chrono-Theraial System’ of Dr. Dixon, prac¬ 
tised by Dr. Turner, would obviate any of these contingencies. And as apropos of 
this, we may mention, that a gentleman, on being introduced to Professor Mafes the 
other day in Broadway, said: ‘ Are you the celebrated Professor Mafes, of whom I 
have heard so much V * I am not celebrated for any thing now, Sir, particularly, that 
VOL. XXVII. 59 
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1 know of,’ replied Mr. Mapes, * but 1 have been for some fifteen years celebrated for 
having every day one of the tallest kind of epileptic fits, and on some days half-a-dozen 
of them. Dr. Turner however, about six weeks ago, took away my reputation in this 
respect, and I have not been ‘ celebrated’ since »* • • • There is a distinct order of 
talent evinced in a truly ^Poetical Epistle ;* and this talent our entertaining contri¬ 
butor, John G. Saxe, Esq., of Vermont, has more than once exhibited, through the 
pages of this and other literary publications. Here is his last missive in this kind : 


Dear Knick. : While myself and my spouse 
Sat tea-ing lust evening, and chatting, 

And mindful of conjugal vows, 

Wcre'nicely agreed in combatting; 

It chanced that myself and my wife, 

(’T was Madam occasioned the pother!) 
Falling suddenly into a strife, 

Came uear falling out with each other. 

In a rattling, tattling chat, • 

Quite in tune with the chime of the tea-things, 
We were talking of this and of that. 

Just as each of us happened to see things; 
When somehow or other it chanced, 

(I don’t quite remember the clue,) 

That, as talking and tea-ing advanced. 

We found we were talking of you! 

1 think (but perhaps 1 am wrong, 
iSuch a subtle old chap is Suggestion, 

As he forces each topic along j 

By the trick of ‘ the previous question,’) 

Some remarks on a bacchanal revel 
Suggested that horrible elf 
With the hoof and the horns — and the Devil, 
Excuse me, suggested yourself! 

• Ah I Knick., to be sure ; by the way,’ 

Quoth Madam, ‘what sort of a man 
Do you take him to be ? — nay, but stay. 

And let me guess him out if 1 can: 

He’s young, and quite handsome, no doubt. 
Rather slender, and not oyer-tall; 

And he loves a snug little turn-out, 

And turns out quite * a love’ at a ball.’ 

And then she went on to portray 
Such a very delightful ideal, 

^credulous people would say 
That really it could n’t be real; 

‘And his wife, what a lady must she be ? 

(Knick. s married, that /know andyem kifow,) 
You’d find her a delicate Hebe, 

And not a ‘ magnificent Juno.’ 


Now I am a man, you must learn. 

Less famous for beauty than strength, 

And, for aught I could ever discern, 

Of rather superlluous length; 

In truth, ’t is but seldom one meets 
Such a Titan in human abodes, 

And when I stalk over the streets, 

1 ’m a perfect ‘ Colossus of roads.’ 

So I frowned like a tragedy-Roman, 

For in painting the beautiful elf 
As the form of your lady, the woman 
Took care to be drawing herself; 

While, mark you, the picture she drew 
So deuc’d con amove and free. 

That fanciful likeness of you, 

Was by no meaus a portrait of me ! 

‘ How lucky for ladies,’ I hinted, 

That in this our republican land’ 

They may prattle, without being stinted. 

Of matters they dd n't understand! 

I ’ll show you, dear Madam, ‘Old Knick’ 

Is n't .«hort. Ma’am, nor daintily slim. 

But a gentleman decently thick 
O’ the middle, and manly o’ limb: 

And as for bis youth — talk of flowers 
Blooming gaily in frosty December; 

I’ll be sworn. Ma’am, his juvenile hours 
Are things he can scarcely remember; 
Here, Madam, quite plain to be seen 
Is the beau you would choose for a lover;’ 
And producing your own Magazine, 

I pointed elate to the cover. 

* Yoq see. Ma’am, ’t is just as I said. 

His locks are as gray as a rat; 

Here, look at the crowu of his head — 

’T is as bald as the crowu of my hat!’ 
‘Nay, my dear,’ interrupted my wife, 

Who began to be casting a^ut 
To got the last word in the strife, 

* ’Tis his grandfather’s picture, no doubt!’ 


Thanks, dear Madam! for that kind interposition. The worthy ‘ outside Knick¬ 
erbocker’ on the cover hereof is our great progenitor, the venerable Diedrich. The 
unworthy descendant who labors every month to do credit to his honored name, re¬ 
joices copiously in those hirsute adornments of which age had deprived the renowned 
historian, when he sat for the ‘ picture in little’ which is handing his lineaments down 
to h’ls remotest posterity. Au resfe, suppose one of these days there should suddenly 

appear in the midst of these gossiping pages an image of one-of an individual, 

who for some thirteen years has-of an editorial person, who with such ability as 

he was master of- Ah! ladies and gentlemen, do n’t all speak at once ! * We 

are not made of stone, but penetrable to your kind entreaties!’ The project is en¬ 
gendered. • • • There is 4 good deal of truth conveyed in the sketch entitled ‘ Lin¬ 
gering Love of Legal Litigation ;’ but three or four of the incidents cited remind 
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US too forcibly of * Some Passages in the Life of a Briefless Lawyer/ a series of papers 
from the pen of an esteemed friend, published many years since. The following illus¬ 
trative anecdotes however are not familiar to us, and may prove new to some of our 
readers: Two Dutchmen, who built and used in common a small bridge over a little 
stream which ran through their farms, had a dispute concerning certain repairs which 
it required, after a time, one of them declining to bear any portion of the expense ne¬ 
cessary to the purchase of two or three new planks. Finally, the aggrieved party went 
to a neighboring lawyer, and placing ten dollars in his hand, said, * 1 ’ll give you all 
dish moneys, if you ’ll make Hans do justice rait de pridgc.* * How much will it cost 
to repair the bridge?’ asked the honest counsellor of the determined litigant ? * Well, 
den, not more ash five tollars,’ replied the Dutchman.’ ‘Very well,* said the lawyer, 
pocketing one of his notes and giving him the other, ‘ take this, and go and get the 
bridge repaired ( it’s the best course you can take.’ * Yaks,’ said the Dutchman, 
slowly, ‘ y-a-a-s; dat ish more better as to quarrel mit Hans ;* but as he went alon^ 
home, he shook his head frequently, as if unable after all quite clearly to see how he 
had gained any thing by going to law. On another occasion proceedings were ‘ neu¬ 
tralized’ between the same parties by the same lawyer, in a case of dog-shooting. 
‘ Did you shoot the complainant’s dog?* said the counsellor to the trespasser. ‘ Yaas, 
I shot him, but let him brove it!’ ■ * Well, what was your dog worth ?’ asked the lawyer 
of the other. ‘ Well den, he was n’t wort’ not’Lng, but I mean to make him pay the wort* 
of him, for shootin’ him!’ The ‘ action would n’t lie.* • • • Punch is giving a series 
of papers on ‘ The Snobs of England,’ and if we had a Punch in this country, the 
example would be immediately imitated, as a matter of course, because we imitate 
every thing English but the inimitable, and Punch is unhappily of this class of sub¬ 
jects. The * snobs’ however are not among American impossibilities, and we arc in 
daily expectation of seeing some periodical come out with an article on Snobs, by way 
of novelty. There is a wandering specimen of ‘ The Literary Snob^ continually ob¬ 
truding himself upon public notice ; to-day in the gutter, to-morrow in some milliner’s 
magazine ; but in all places, and at all times, magnificently snobbish and dirty, who 
seems to invite the ‘ Punchy’ writers among us to take up their pens and impale him 
for public amusement. Mrs. Louisa Godey has lately taken this snob into her service 
in a neighboring city, where he is doing his best to prove his title to the distinction of 
being one of the lowest of his class at present infesting the literary world. The * Even¬ 
ing Gazette and Timea^ speaks of our literary ‘snob’ as one ‘whose idiosyncracies 
have attracted some attention and compassion of late ;’ and adds: ‘ We have heard 
that he is at present in a state of health which renders him not completely accounta¬ 
ble for all his peculiarities!’ We do not think that the ‘ungcntleraanly and unpar¬ 
donable personalities of this writer,* of which our contemporary complains, arc worthy 
of notice, simply because they are so notoriously false that they destroy themselves. 
The sketch for example of Mr. Briggs, (‘Harry Franco,’) in the paper alluded to, 
is ludicrously untrue, in almost every particular. Who that knows ‘ Harry Franco,* 
(whose prose style Washington Irving pronounced ‘ the freshest, most natural and 
graphic he had met with,’) would recognize his physical man from our ‘ snob’s* de¬ 
scription ? But after all, why should one speak of all this ? Poh ! Poe ! Leave the 
‘ idiosyncratic’ man ‘ alone in his glory.’ • • • There is a well-known custom pre¬ 
vailing in our criminal courts, of assigning counsel to such prisoners as have no one to 
defend them. On one occasion, the court finding a man accused of theft, and with¬ 
out cotmsel, said to a wag of a lawyer who was present, ‘ Mr. —— , please withdraw 
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with the prisoDor, confer with him, and then give him such counsel aa may be beet Cor 
his interest’ The lawyer and his client withdrew; and in fifteen or twenty minntee 
the lawyer returned into court, alone. ‘Where is the prisoner?’ asked the oonit 
< He has gone,’ your honor,’ said the hopeful legal ‘ limb.’ Your honor told me to 
give him the best advice I could for his interest; and as he said he was guilty, 1 thought 
the best counsel I could offer him was to ‘ cut and run,’ which he took at once. He is in 
Jersey, your honor, by this time.’ • • • ‘ The Lay of the Visionary,^ in preceding 
pages, is from the pen of a young and lovely country girl, who has been totally deaf 
from childhood. The melody of the lines is therefore remarkable. Poor girl! of 
what a blessed sense is she deprived! Spring-time of the year may come ; ‘ voices 
musical of Summer’ prevail around; yet can she not hear the early notes of the 
birds, that ascend, like the prayers of children, an offering of gratitude for protection 
during the night. * * * The London waiters, we are told, are proverbial for their 
precision; and to secure accuracy in the fulfilment of their orders, they invariably repeat 
them after they hear them. A wag, aware of this fact, brought about at an eating- 
house one day the following dialogue: * Waiter,’ said one, ‘ bring me a beef-steak.’ 
‘A beef-steak? — yes. Sir.’ ‘Waiter,’ cried a second, ‘bring me a glass of pale 
sherry.’ * Pale sherry ? —yes. Sir.’ ‘ I say, waiter,’ whispered an exquisite, * Meet 
me in the Willow-glen.’ ‘ Willow-glen 7’ echoed the ‘ flunkey,’ in amazement; 
* willow-glen ?—yes. Sir, directly !’ This monotony of phrase is exceeded by a kin¬ 
dred sameness of pronunciation, we suspect, if this colloquy be authentically reported 
to us: ‘ Waiter,’said a rather seedy customer, ‘bring me a plate of veal and ’am, 
well done.’ The waiter reiterated the order, as usual, and then ‘ gave it voice’ in 
these remarkable and slightly profane words: ‘ Plate of veal — and dam* well 
done .” • • • A lady-correspondent (‘ no ?’) sends us the ‘ poem’ from which the 
ensuing stanzas are taken, with a note, dated ‘ Niagara Falls, March 26, 1846,’ and 
running to the following effect: ‘ If you find as much amusement in reading the en¬ 
closed lines, as I enjoyed in hearing them read by the author, my object in sending 
them will be attained, and an instalment upon my debt of gratitude to the Knickcr- 
BOCKER paid. The poet is a resident of Erie county; a genuine son of the soil — a 
real native; and is pretty well convinced in his own mind that America has produced 
a poet The verses were written before he saw the Falls: after seeing them, how¬ 
ever, he could find no reason to alter his production :’ 


‘The Niagara Falls is high, 

The place many does glorifV ; 
They have a grand glorious fame, 
Which is exalting to their name. 

*Tho grand Falls do loudly roar, 
And their fume it docs highly soar; 
The water pours over the rocks, 
And around there is many flocks. 

‘ The Falls arc an exalted sight. 
And they possess an honor bright; 
They are exalted and profound, 
And gives a brave melody sound. 


‘When folks spy what they do behold. 
They do feel us bright as gold ; 

The loud roar is heard for many miles— 
The people appear in great styles. 

*Many years, months and hours has past. 
Since the water began to run fast; 

On the exalted river side 

Thu bravo Falls has been glorified. 

‘ It is much pleasing to the eye, 

That no one fairly can deny; 

Harmonious these lines comes in rhyme*. 
Likewise it is jovial times I* 


It may be some gratification to the reader to know that the stanzas we have omitted 
are no worse than those which we have given. We think the writer out-CoBs’s Cobb 
in her lines on Nancy Hinks, and fairly eclipses Horace Jones* ‘ Adventures in Michi¬ 
gan.’ Howbeit, Horace is now engaged upon a poem which will ‘ clean beat’ the best 
efiKirts of all his ‘ brothers and sisters of the Nine.’ The subject, he informs os, was 
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sugrgested by a passage in the ‘ Hypocrajihy' of Harpers’ Pictorial Family Bible! 
He is going to make it ‘ as good as it can behaving been paid in advance for its 
execution by a waggish western friend. His maximum price for a * first-rate poem* 
was twenty-five cents! • • • The National Academy of Design opens its twenty- 
first annual exhibition while the pages of this department of the Knickerbocker are 
passing through the press. We have therefore little leisure and less space in the pre¬ 
sent number to do justice to the collection, which is conceded on all hands to be one 
of the best since the founding of the institution upon which it reflects so much honor. 
But while we reserve for andllier occasion the pleasure of noticing the pictures more 
at large, we yet cannot resist the inclination to say some desultory words gossip-wise 
at this time concerning a few of the more prominent paintings named in our cata¬ 
logue, which by-the-by we find to be very sparsely pencil-checked. ‘ A. by itself A.,* 
to begin with, shall indicate V. G. Audubon, who has a faithful landscape, represent¬ 
ing Killin, a scene on the river Dochart, Glen-Dochart, opening up the Glen-Ben- 
More in the distance ; one of those cold, comfortless-looking regions which are not 
uncommon in Scotland. It is however an honest landscape ; a little formal and hard, 
perhaps, just round the bridge, but otherwise it struck us as very truthful. • • • J. H. 
Beard, late of Cincinnati, has a picture which he has termed ‘ North Carolina Emi¬ 
grants, one of a series representing Poor White Folks.* This painting exhibits a good 
deal of feeling, but its style certainly evinces a lack of practice, not to say knowledge 
of the art. The figures are too wo-begono ; the mother, on the horse, is most natu¬ 
rally draped, but her baby is ‘ a bouncer,’ and indifferently foreshortened ; the father’s 
position is easy and natural, yet the sentiment oi his condition seems a little overstrained. 
Beard can do far better than this. He will — for Mt is in him.’ • • • C. Blaab* 
‘ Angels bearing St. Catharine to Mount Sinai’ is not an American picture, but it is 
one of a high order of merit. We may allude to iCagain. It was painted abroad; 
is full of intellectual beauties, and for that reason worthy of study by all artists. Most 
sweetly painted is the face of the departed saint, and that of the figure ‘shadowing 
with wings’ a sister-spirit’s features is scarcely less admirable ; and then, how floating, 
how ‘balloony,’ as the French term it, seems the whole group! A truly delightful 
picture. • • • Mr. Chapman has four paintings. ‘ Rebbkah and Abraium’b Servant 
at the Well’ at first sight seems a very striking picture. An examination of it how¬ 
ever exhibits defects. The standing position of the figures seems unnatural, that of 
the servant especially. The ‘ Cottage’ and ‘ Road-Scene’ in the Highlands, by the 
same artist, are two pleasing pictures; the first named very particularly so. • • ‘Tho¬ 
mas Cole has four specimens of his inimitable grouping and coloring. ‘ The Pic- 
Nic’ is the largest, but not to our fancy the best. The sky, land and water-’scapes 
are admirably depicted of course, but the character and grouping of the figures, al¬ 
though artistical, do not impress us so favorably. We prefer the ‘ Italian Sunset’ and 
the * View of Lago de Nemi, near Rome,’ in the first of which are gems of mingled 
composition and color wliich might almost be segregated from the rest and form singly 
beautiful pictures. In looking at ‘ The Cross in the Wilderness’ we could not but 
feel a regret that the frame should shut in the scene ; a feeling such as one sometimes 
experiences in seeing clouds, like ‘ bulwarks of some viewless land,’ closing in a wide 
and lovely landscape, ‘ rich in richest verdure.’ • • • Mr. Cranch has an excellent 
landscape, in Number 139. The middle-ground and distance are very fine. There 
are excellent ‘ points’ also in ‘ A Summer-Shower,’ but we lack space to indicate 
them. • • • Mr. Cropsky, excuse us, but are you not going behind ? Do n’t your 
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pictures look unfinished and flashy ? Do n*t you deal in purple, think yon, rather more 
than is necessary ? Dear Sir. your clouds, mountains and rivers all seem dancing to the 
same tune; they do indeed. We must try and amend this. Mr. CaorsBY. You are able 
to do it; that seems quite clear. • * * Durand! —ah. here is an artist! Look at hu 
two landscapes ; how full of truth they are ! What Bryant does with the pen, he 
effects with his pencil. Nature rises, as if from miraculous invocation, before you. 
Observe the grass ou the hill-side in one of these landscapes, and see how comfortably 
yon could repose upon it The water, too. how limpid! Then remember that ail 
thtf is of the most every-rday character. There is no attempt at grand composition; 
no rude figures of eight feet in height, nor any thing of that pleasing class and size; 
no wonderful light and shade, and no brilliant coloring. Yet < there lies the scene,’ 
as SuAKSPEARE says; you can step from the floor of the Academy into a quiet coun¬ 
try spot, where the noises of omnibii, lookers and old clothes-men are shut out fiw- 
ever. Durand has likewise a fine picture in the small room, full of sentiment; a 
sweet young female tending the wants of an aged parent. Do you remark the 
quiet tone of this picture also 7 There is no gaudy color; all is subdued, and in 
perfect keeping with the subject . • • We come next to F. W. Edmonds, unde¬ 
niably the first amateur painter in America. And before proceeding to say a very 
few words of his pictures in the present exhibition, let us commend his uniform good 
taste, not only in the choice but in the treatment of his subjects. We remember 
having encountered, some time since, a remark of some English critic upon the les¬ 
sons that might be gained by observing the manner in which visitors in general look 
at pictures in an exhibition. At the tragic, swaggering, theatrical-historical paint¬ 
ings. they yawn; before some of the grand flashy landscapes, they stand without 
the least emotion; for in these same big pictures you often see signs of ignorance 
of every kind; weakness of hand, poverty of invention, carelessness of drawing, 
and sometimes lamentable imbecility of thought; but before some quiet acene of 
humor or pathos, some easy little copy of nature, you shall see the same visitor stand 
for a long time in pleased contemplation. And this is the test, as we have frequently 
had occasion to observe, that Mr. Edmonds’ pictures always bear. We once saw 
two countrymen, restless enough elsewhere in the Academy, stand for something 
like an hour, regarding attentively his rustic sketch of * Sparking.’ Mr. Edmonds 
has three pictures in the Academy; numbers 167, 222 and 300. ’^e scene horn 
Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,’ between Elspeth and Lord Glenallan, is the first When 
you have carefully noted the accessories of the cottage—the brass-kettle, the sus¬ 
pended haddock, the ‘ pot of jam’ on the shelf, etc., —‘ do us the favor to observe’ the 
characters. Is Elspeth’s searching glance directed * any where else' than at Glen¬ 
allan 7—is that warning finger raised at any thing save him 7 Can his look be mis¬ 
taken by any body 7 No ; it tells the tale. And the same may be said of * The 
Sleepy Student.’ The dog in his lap ; the dropped book ; the wash-bench, with its 
variety and completeness of utensils, and the no less natural adjuncts beneath ; all 
are to the life. A pleasant bit of tangled wild-wood scenery may bo seen in No. 300, 
The trees are well painted, and the gray-blue sky. * flecking* opaquely through the 
interwoven foliage, is very natural. As to the round white cloud filling the small dis¬ 
tant gap at the horizon, we * like not that* , • . Ciurles L. Elliott has what 
painters term a most capital * feeling* for portraits. His flesh fairly perspires. Yon 
can put your finger on it and feel its warmth and life. He fully equals, if he does 
not excel, our departed friend Inman ; and this is saying much. His portrait of 
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Thayer, a brother artist, is pronounced by good judges to be the best portrait that 
was ever exhibited in the National Academy ; and we can well believe it, for it is a 
miracle of coloring. The portrait of * Old Knick.,’ (as they have christened a gentle¬ 
man whom we have known, ‘ boy and man,* for upward of thirty yeare, and you have 
known, reader, for some thirteen, more or less,) is thought by artists to be Mr. Elliott's 
next best and most faithful head ; although that of Mrs. Townsend, Dr. Stone, and 
the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Grace Church, may be said to divide with these the suf¬ 
frages of' visitors. . • . Mr. Flaoo has five pictures, of which we may have more 
to say hereafter. We cannot express any great admiration of his style in general 
His faces are not disfigured by any thing that can be called expression, exactly ; yet 
he makes very large eyes and quite elaborate bosoms. . . . Mr. Freeman has but 
one specimen of his powers ; the picture of a dwarf, carefully and elaborately fin¬ 
ished, but how out of all proportion! Whoever saw such a head coupled with such 
a body and such arms? There is much merit in the form and coloring of the stone 
effigy. . . . Mr. Gionoux, in Number 8, has a very clever landscape ; and his two 
game pictures are perfect copies from nature. We never saw better transcripts. The 
imitation of the planed boards, upon which the game is represented as hanging, we 
have seen deceive scores of visitors. . . . What can wo say of Mr. Henry Peters 
Gray ? Wo could conscientiously praise his works, ‘ if, like a crab, we could go 
backtoard ;* for his earlier pictures reflected credit upon his talents. But Mr. Gray 
has never * fulfilled the promise of his spring.* Indeed, he has been constantly re¬ 
trograding. We have seen no pictures from his pencil in any former year so indifier- 
ent as those in the present collection. Mr. Gray must surely be imitating some imi¬ 
tator of Titian, or failing sadly in transferring to canvass the style of the true master. 
His flesh is cold, hard, dry; his pictures look as if they had been baked. His effects 
seem to have been produced by a sort of dotting or stippling with the end of his pen¬ 
cil. Look at his * Tuscan Maid,* * Sappho,* and * Timon of Athens,* and say whether 
we have not ^ spoken sooth.’ • • . Mr. Huntington has eight pictures in the Acade¬ 
my, the very best of which we think is his < Italy a charming painting, in attitude, 
color—everything. His larger and more ambitious compositions, although replete 
with characteristic merits, have not so forcibly impressed us. Mr. Huntington must 
* look sharp,* or he will find himself a confirmed mannerist before he is aware of it. 
His old men’s heads, for example, have very little variety. This is partly true also 
of the expression of his female faces. Numbers 42,47 and 178, are in some respects 
repetitions of each other. Moreover, is ho not too lavish of the semi-garish in his dra¬ 
peries? His reds seem to us to superabouncL Mr. Huntington, being an artik of 
acknowledged genius, can surely afford to be careful of his reputation. • . . Mr. 
Ingham, in Number 28, has a very remarkable picture. Examine it closely, and see 
how elaborately beautiful it is in all its details. Those leaves, even, are botanical 
specimens, so perfect are they. Number 179 is another admirable picture ; soft, deli¬ 
cate in color, and most sweet and natural in expression. . . . Charles Jarvis has 
four pictures ; the best of which, we may be pardoned for saying, is No. 216, a per¬ 
fectly faithful copy of the youthful lineaments of a dear little fellow,* well known since 
his birth to this deponent,* and set down as * Young Knick.* in the catalogue. It is 
very child-like and natural in expression, true in color, and the hand admirably fore¬ 
shortened. Number 73 is abo an excellent likeness, and a pleasing picture. The 
portrait of Mrs. Gideon Lee, Number 267, is likewise a faithful and well-colored 
portrait . . . Among the J.’s b Mr. Jocelyn, who has some very clever portraits, 
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the best of which is that of Mr. C. Vanderbilt, Number 16B. . . . We may be 
in error, but we cannot regard Mr. LEtrrzE’s extravagant picture of the * Landing of 
the Northmen* as worthy of his reputation, (and by and by we will state why we 
do not,) but * Cromwell and his Daughter,* Number 188, is fully equal to it The 
head and figure of the Protector are admirable. There is, as Carlyle saj-s, ‘ is 
those nostrils of his a kind of snort; ho has decided.* The arm of the daughter is 
over-drawn, but that is a small defect; yet a defect that in this limb seems a little 
common to Mr. Leutze. . . . Mr. Mattespn, in Number 20, exhibits great im¬ 
provement. The picture is well designed and the story well told ; albeit the compo¬ 
sition is rather crowded, there is some bad drawing, and tw'o or three of the figures 
are dwarfish. . . . Herb wo must pause, for we qre ‘ at the end of our tether.’ Al¬ 
though we had written out our catalogue-memoranda, we must postpone its publica¬ 
tion till our next It embraces the names of Mount, Osgood, Page, Peele, (whom 
we are glad to welcome,) Ranney, Rossitkr, Spencer, Swain, Talbot, {'Made mr- 
tutCf Jesse ! you are doing well!) Thayer, Giovanni Tiiompso.n, Terry, Waldo and 
Jewett, Wenzler, Wiutriikje, and others of greater or less attraction. Mean time, 
citizens and strangers, visit the National Academy ! You will find it the best ex¬ 
hibition we have ever had ; and there is no place in towm where a couple of leisure 
hours can be passed so pleasantly; for you can be at once in foreign cities, or in cool 
country nooks, ‘ beside still waters.*. • • The following touching lines are supposed to 
have been written by an unfortunate poet, who died many years since in London. 
There is about them sometliing of the spirit and a little of the manner of a roundelay 
by Chatterton, which we have a dim remembrance of having read several years ago : 


‘Genius and Goodness will notjrrievo — 
Un one so worthless, tenr^ bellow ; 

Or supercilious (ireatuess heave 
A sigii to huuor one so low : 

Hut tew inufrt be 
Tlie tears for nie, 

When 1 am laid beneath the tree. 

‘Yon sun’s brijrht beams bid nations live, 
But ull for me unnoticed shine; 

These breezes peace aud pleasure cive, 
But peace and pleasure arc not inmo! 
Bui few must bo 
The tears for me, 

When I am laid beneath the tree. 


' Yet welcome, hour of paiiinv breath I 

Come, sure, unerring dart! — there 'srooB 
For sorrow in the arms of Death — 

Fur disappointment in the tomb: 

Tiiougii few must be 
The tears for me, 

W^hen 1 aiu laid beneath the tree. 

* What though the fltimber there be d»'ep f 
Thou^^ii not by kind remembrance blest. 
To slumber is to cease to wrej* — 

To sleep forgotten, is to rest: 

Oh ! sound shall be 
The rest for me, 

\Vhcu 1 am laid beneath the tree!' 


We are glad to bo able to state, that oiu apprehensions in regard to the death of 
Mr. Judsos, (our ‘ Ned Bu.ntline,’) had not at the last advices been realized. He 
writes us himself, imder date of ‘Nashville, April 10th,’ although in a falteriug 
hand, as follows: ‘Your April number has just reached me; aud I hasten to ted 
you that I am worth ten ‘ dead’ men yet, and hope to be ready, in two or three 
months, to‘ go it’ for ‘ the whole of Oregon.* I expect to leave here for the East in 
three or four days. I camiot yet rise from iny bed; my left arm and leg are help¬ 
less, and my whole left side is sadly bruised. Out of twenty-three shots, all within 
ten steps, the pistols several times touching my body, I was slightly hit by three 
only. I fell forty-seven feet three inches, (measured,) on hard, rocky ground, and 
not a bone cracked! Thus God told them I was innocent. As God is niy jiuige, / 
never wronged Robert Porterfield. My eucmies poisoned his ears, and foully belied 
mo. I tried to avoid harming him, and calmly talked with him wliile he fired lhre« 
■hots at me, each shot grazing my person. I did not fire till I saw tliat he was de- 
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termined to kill me, and then I fired but once. Gross injustice has been done me in 
the published descriptions of the afiiiir. As soon as I can sit up, I shall publish a full 
account of the entire affray. I shall not be tried; the grand jury have set, and no' 
bill has been found against me. The mob was raised by and composed of men who 
were my enemies on other accounts than the death of Porterfield. They were 
the persons whom I used to score in my little paper, ‘ iVed Buntline*8 Own* I saw 
but one respectable man among them. The rope did not break; it was cut by a 
friend. I believe I acted calmly and bravely through the whole scene ; my enemies 
say so, at least Mr. Porterfield was a brave, good, but rash and hasty man; and 
deeply, deeply do I regret the necessity of his death. His wife is as innocent as an 
angel. No proof has ever been advanced that I ever touched her hand. I am faint 
and weak from this exertion in writing to you, and must close.’ We have given the 
foregoing to the public without request, and without the permission of the writer. It 
seems but just that one who was so conspicuous an actor in the sad events heretofore 
recorded, should at least have the opportunity of asserting his innocence. It could 
hardly be denied to him by an enemy. We look to see ‘ Ned’ hereafter ‘ a better 
and a wiser man.’ . . * It is very curious, the manner in which cant terms, of 
no particular meaning in themselves, in their origin or their application, become 
perpetuated in a metropolitan community. Who can trace the common phrase 
of * He is n*t any thing else V Who, at any rate, observes any fitness in its use, 
in nine cases out of ten, in which it is employed ? The first time we ever heard 
the phrase used was while the last DemocratiiT Presidential Convention was in ses¬ 
sion at Baltimore. * Do you think Van Buren will get the nomination V asked a 
Whig of a prominent Democrat * Get the no-mi-na-tion V was the reply; * he 
won't get nothing else /* * No, you ’re rights he won’t,* answered his antagonist; 

‘ you’ve hit the truth once in your life, any how!’ Since that period, however, the 
term has become almost a ‘ household word’ in the city. A correspondent tells us 
that at a wedding the other day at which an acquaintance of his officiated, the Jus¬ 
tice who performed the marriage ceremony said to the bridegroom, ‘ Will you have 
this woman to be your wedded wife V to which ho answered, with a smile on his lip 
peculiar to ‘ one of the bo-hoys,’ * / won't have nobody else !' The reply of bis 
bride to the kindred quer}^ was not leas specific and characteristic: ‘ Will you take 
this man to be your lawful husband ?’ said the Justice ; to which she responded, with 
breathless haste, * VfS, Sir-ree !* • . . Mr. WilUb, in one of his pleasant and graphic 
sketches of real life in London society, gives us the following language as coming 
from the lips of a titled lady, who had become weary of the routine of fashionable 
gayety in the metropolis: ‘ You need not be reminded what London is; how weari¬ 
some its round of well-bred gayeties ; how heartless and cold its fashionable display. 
Providence, I think, has confined to a comparatively low level the hearty and joyous 
sympathies of our nature ; and it avenges the humble, that the proudj who rise 
above them, rise also above the homely material for happiness. An aristocrat I am 
doomed to be! I am, if I may so express it, irrevocably pampered, and must live 
and associate with the class in which I have been thrown by accident and education. 
But how inexpressibly tedious to me is the round of such a life, the pains I have 
here taken to procure a respite from it, may perhaps partially convey to you. It is 
possible, probable indeed, that I entertain at my house people who envy me the 
splendors I dispense, yet who are themselves happier than I. To young people, for 
whom it is a novelty; to lovers, whose happiness is wholly separable finm all around 
TOL. XXVII, 60 
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them ; to the ambitious, who use it as a convenient ladder; g^y London life is (what 
^any other life would be with the same additions,) charming. But to one who is not 
young; for whom love is a closed book, and who has no ambition in progress; this 
mere society without heart or joyousness is a desert of splendor. I walk through 
' my thronged rooms, and hear, night after night, the same ceremonious nothings. I 
drive in my costly equipage, separated by its very costliness from the sympathy of 
the human beings who pass mo by. There are those who call themselves my inti¬ 
mate friends; but their friendship lacks homeliness and abandonment Fear of 
committal, dread of ridicule, policy to please or repel, are like chains worn unseen 
on the tongues and hearts of all who walk the world at that level.* How many are 
there in this ‘ metropolis of the western world*—where the richest c«m but imitate 
perhaps the least noteworthy in that respect of the great world of London—how 
many are there who miistf who do feel, who cannot help feeling, the truth of this too 
truthful confession ! Such is ‘ Fashion !* • . .We heard the accompanying ‘ Irish 
Melody’ sung the other evening with inimitable effect; and having heard it, we can 
readily conceive what an effect it might have had on the ‘ brave boys* * a-working 
upon the kenawls* and rail-roads in the country, about * election-time :* 


* When I landed in swate Philadclphy, 

TJie weather was pleasant and clear; 

1 did u’t stop long in the city, 

As soon 1 will let yez all hear; 

I did u’t stop long in the city, 

It being then late in the fali, * 

Before I disposed of my rigging, 

And anchored upon the kenuwl: 

‘ So fare ye well, father and mother, 
Likewise to ould Ireland too; 

Fare ye well, sisters and brothers. 

So kindly 1 bid ycz adieu 1 

* When I came to this wonderful rampart. 

My heart it was filled with surprise 
To see such a grand undertaking — 

The like never came to mo eyes I 
’T was there I saw thousands of brave boys 
Embowellcd in mountains so tall, 

A-cuiting through hills and through valleys. 
To m^e a road for the kenawl I 

‘ So fare ye well, father and mother. 
Likewise to ould Ireland too ; 

Fare ye well, sifttors and brothers. 

So kindly 1 bid yez adieu I 

‘ I, happening to be but a stranger. 

Did n’t have a great dale for to say. 

When the boss he came round in good order, 
Saying, ‘ Brave boys 1 it’s grug-tinio o’ day!’ 
The boss he came round in good order— 

He seemed like a father to all; 

Oh ! I thought’t was an illigunt pleasure 
To bo working upon the kenawl I 

‘So fare ye well, father and mother, 
Likewise to onid Ireland loo; 

Fare ye well, sisters and brothers. 

So kindly I bid yez adieu I 


* I engaged with him for a saison. 

My rich monthly pay for to draw; 

1 was always in very good humor. 

And often sang ‘ Erin go Brugh!' 

The rations they was very plenty, 

To complain we’d no raison at all; 

Oh ! if there’s happiness in the creation, 

‘T is a-working upon the kenawl! 

‘ So fare ye well, father and mother, 

Likewise to ould Ireland too: 

Fare ye well, sisters and brother!, 

So kindly 1 bid yez adieu ! 

‘ The girls from every quarter 

They tazed me whereiver I’d go; 

There was Molly and Dolly and Mazthi* 
That wanted to make me their beau; 

The mulhors were all in confusion— ^ 

Good Lord! how they’d holler and bawl! 

* We’ve ne’er any good of our daughter! 
Since Paddy kirn on the kenawl!’ 

* So fare ye well, father and mother, 

Likewise to ould Ireland too; 

Fare ye well, sisters and brothers. 

So kiudly 1 bid ycz adieu! 

' And now, to conclude and to finish, 

I’m aceoniplished in every degree; 

1 'm a Dimocrat into the bargain, 

The best lliui you ever did see! 

So fill up your glasses, my brave boys, 

Here's success and long life to you all! 

And hero’s to all thrue-hoaried haroes, 

That are working upon the kenawl! 

* So fare ye well, father and mother, 

Likewise to ould Ireland too; 

Here’s health to King Martin O’BruS- 
To h-11 with your Tifprcanoe;' 


The allusion to ‘ King Martin O’Buren’ may have secured the votes of sonw 
Patsylyanians who doubtless thought him a countryman of their own. . . • 
have been not a little amused in looking over the ^ Hisloire de VAncien ei da 
Nouveau Testament, avec des Explicationes edijiantes tirees de Saints Peres, per 
De Rotaumont illustrated by two hundred and sixty-seven engraviogs, some of 
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which latter, by-the-by, are laughable enough. One is upon the paasage, ‘ L^oraq* on 
a une poutre dans Vail il ne faut pas se mettre en peine de tirer une paille de Vail 
de son frereV and is treated in a manner truly French. One of the two figures has 
a shaft like a weaver’s ‘ beam’ coming out of his eye, while the ‘ mote’ iu the eye of 
the other is about the size of the old-fashioned darning-needle of the old-fashioned 
house-wife. It is an exceedingly funny picture ‘ to look at;’ it do n’t describe so 
well however as we thought it would, ‘ by considerable’; but ‘ what is writ is writ.* 
Let it go. . . . Here follows a ‘ Note from Peter Schemil to the Editor' The 
last-named functionary, not being aware that the proof-sheets had not been examined 
by tbe author, (they wert read and copiously marked by somebodyV) did not deem it 
necessary to revise them, as usual, before sending them to press: 

'Dear Old Mr. Knickerbocker ; JTour readers have every reason to sympathise with me in 
my most deplorable fate, which prevents mo from correcting my proofs in person. Invisibility has 
had a new phase of suflfering when my mss. are subjected to the torture of your compositors. There 
are several inaccuracies in the numlier for April, which I doubt not the good taste of your readers 
will have corrected in the reading, and which I will not notice ; but they must have been mystified 
in reading, on page 319, 'The tendency of works of worth is to find in the flood of time,’ instead of 
to sink; and on page 32U, 'This war of opinion would be what Mr. Canning so much depicted,’ in¬ 
stead of deprecated; on page 326,' As I preesed by her mother,’ instead of ‘ as 1 presumed and the 
transformation of Prof Accum’s name to AccuNi, on page 334. I observe, too, iu the proof of the 
present number, which may not reach you in time for correction, that in a note on page 425, ^con¬ 
temned' is printed for ‘ contested and on page 426, Ivysen is substituted for Nvssen. 

*1 hope my mss. may be hereafter more fortunate, and 1 will try and make them more legible. 1 
regret that my engagements compel me to send the mss. as draughted, and that 1 have no one to whom 
1 con commit them for a fair copy. 

‘ With very great respect, 

* Peter Schemil.' 

We must be permitted to hope that our mysterious correspondent will at least make 
‘ more legible’ the proper names of the old worthies in Mrs. Smith’s library. Our 
compositors are not acquainted with them. • * • We take sincere pleasure in call¬ 
ing public attention to Professor T. S. Cummings’ * School of Design,’ at the New- 
York University, and at his residence. No. 50, Walker-street. He gives day and 
evening lessons at both places ; and a ladies’ class assembles at the University at four 
in the afternoon. A branch of the school, under a competent instructor, includes also 
a juvenile class. Instruction of the soundest character is given in every branch of 
the arts. It is well remarked of Mr. Cummings by Mr. Bry.vnt, that ‘ his known 
skill as an artist, together with his natural exactness, patience and assiduity, constitute 
him a most valuable instructor.’ . . . ‘ Jorjazkinb’ writes us that he is well ac¬ 
quainted with ‘ Stammering Tom,’ who prevented the ugly man from taking advan¬ 
tage of his antagonist, as mentioned in our last: * He is as well known at the west 
as the ‘ razor-strop man,’ or the soft-voiced gentleman who vends ‘ any article on the 
board, four, f-o-u-r cents,’ are here.’ Here is another anecdote of the same party: 

‘ Tom had engaged a berth on board a boat, and was waiting impatiently on the wharf 
for the appearance of the negro in whose hands he had placed his carpet-bag. The 
last bell rang; the gang-plank was drawn in-board ; the hawsers were cast otf; and 
just as the paddles made their first revolution, the ‘ darky’ appeared. Thrusting his 
hands into the deepest recesses of his pockets, Tom apostrophized him thus: ‘ Jim ! 
*f-f- you were m-m-y pro-op-erty, there’d be a n-n-igger f-f-funeral to-m-morrow, and 
the co-co-mp‘ny would n’t m-move a step tow’rd the g-grave-yard ’till y-you had 
started !* • • • It would add greatly to the feeling with which these lines will be re- 
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garded by the reader, if he could hear our friend Brough sing them in his rich sonorous 
voice, to a charming air of Scotland; yet the verse will ‘ tell’ even without these aids: 


*Oh ! see the camp’s entrenched rings, 
Where Roman eagles spread their wings; 
But now the muuiitain-daisy springs 
O’er former scenes of revelry. 

‘ And ages since have rolled away. 

The chieftain's cairns are old and gray; 
The mouldering stones with time decay. 
That mark’d the fields of chivalry. 

* Then far the fame of Romo was spread. 
And nations from her armies fled, 

But here her bravest heroes bled, 

Though vain was all their bravery. 

*0! where is now the Roman name? 

A legend only tells her fame ; 

But Scotia's sous are still the same. 

The mountain sous of liberty 1 


‘The pibroch's loud inspiring peal, 

The Highland arms, the Hiehlnnd steel. 
That made the Romans backward reel. 
Have never lost their energy. 

‘And may we long from war be free, 
Our peaceful vale.s with rapture see, 
And oft at eve with Highland glee 

Awake our ancient minstrelsy. 

‘Yet be that spirit ever nursed. 

That on the Roman legions burst. 

And be the foreign arms accursed. 
That w’uko again our energy! 

‘ For all her sons shall bleeding lie, 

Nor one be left to heave the sigh. 

And Freedom's latest spark shall die. 
E’er Scotia yield to slavery.’ 


Among the cards of May-day removal, which thicken upon us as a peculiarity 
of the season, we notice that of Mr. N. Dodge, the accomplished and popular 
dentist, whose residence is now at Number 634, Broadway, between Houston and 
Bleecker streets. To a thorough knowledge, theoretical and practical, of every 
branch of one of the most benevolent and humane of all the * honorable professions,' 
Mr. Dodge adds the pleasant tact and the gentle ways which, to ‘ little people’ and 
ladies, are important, if not indispensable. When a dentist is commended bv chil¬ 
dren for his kindness of manner, (a fact with which we happen tu be conversant,' 
we may well assume that he is ‘ at home’ in one of the most essential points of his 
art . . . Mrs. Child, in one of her late letters to the ‘ Boston Courier' has an ac¬ 
count, which seems to be intended for a description, of the noble picture of Mi’RILIC* 
‘ Holy Family,* in the possession of a friend, to which we have heretofore alluded 
in the Knickerbocker. Mrs. Child states that the possessor bought it originally for 
a moderate sum, and was not aware of its value until it bad been sent to En|;Iand 
to be cleansed. This is quite an error. It was purchased with a full knowledge of 
its great excellence, and for a large sum of money. A year or so previous to its be¬ 
ing sent abroad, we devoted two or three pages to a description of it in this Magazine, 
for we fully shared with its enviable possessor the feeling of admiration with which 
he regarded it; and in November last we mentioned its complete restoration and re¬ 
turn, and the increased value which had been placed upon it in England. Mn- 
Child does not consider either the Joseph or the Mother beautiful. We cann(R 
well see how any one can look at the face of that mother, overflowing with mater¬ 
nal affection ; at those sweet blue eyes, with the soul’s light beaming through them, 
and go away with an imprapsion that the face is not truly a most lovely one. Ideab 
of beauty, however, are as various as human faces. . . . Most readers will remem¬ 
ber the ill-favored fraternity mentioned by Addison, known as ‘ The Ugly Club. 
into which no person was admitted without a visible queerity in his aspect, or pecu¬ 
liar C8mt of countenance. The club-room was decorated with the heads of eminent 
pgres, as Thersites, Duns Scotus, Scarron, etc.; in short, every thing was in keep¬ 
ing with the deformed objects of the association. They have a practice at the west 
of giving to the ugliest man in nil the ‘ diggin’s’ round about, a jack-knife, which be 
carriea until he meets with a man uglier than himself, when the new customer 
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‘ takes the knife’ with all its honors. ‘ I. L., of this vicinity,’ writes an occidental 
correspondent, ‘ had carried the knife for a long time, with no prospect of ever being 
called upon to ‘ stand and deliver’ it. He had an under-lip which hung down like a 
motherless colt’s, bending into a sort of pouch for a permanent chew of tobacco ; his 
eyes had a diabolical squint each, way; his nose was like a ripe warty tomato ; his 
complexion that of an old saddle-flap; his person and limbs a miracle of ungainli- 
ness, and his gait a cross between the slouch of an elephant and the movement of a 
kangaroo. Yet this man was compelled to give up the knife! It chanced in this 
wise. He was kicked in the face by a horse ! His * mug’ was smashed into an 
almost shapeless mass. When his face got well, however, it was so much improved 
by the lucky accident that he had to ‘ fork over the knife’ to G. K., in an adjoining 
county !’. . . ‘ The Breaking Up of the Hudson^ in preceding pages, after having 
been sent to us with an urgent appeal for its insertion, seems at the same time to 
have been despatched to a metropolitan daily journal for a like purpose, and doubt> 
less accompanied by kindred solicitation. We have several deferred manuscripts of 
the writer, received within the last six months, which are hereby placed at his dis¬ 
posal. . . We have received since our last, fifty-eight articles, in prose and verse, 

which await examination. We shall report upon them in our pext. Our Minister 
at the court of Sweden will accept our thanks for his favors. The Knickerbocker 
will be greatly enriched by his communications. A word to our Private Cor¬ 

respondents : The iron gray-hound that holds down our unanswered letters, (letters 
received while we are preparing our reviews and ‘ Table’ necessarily remain un¬ 
answered until Maga is at press,) will relax his paws before you will have perused 
this apologetic passage. You shall hear from us anon; ‘Paul,* * J. N. B.,’ * Poly¬ 
gon,’ * Walking Gentleman’—‘have at ye all .'* presently. 


Literary Record — Among the recent publications of the Brothers Harpers are two hand¬ 
some volumes containing a * Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the 
Countries visited during a Voyage round the World;'* by Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. S. The 
voyage was made in the Bcugic, an English national vessel; was undertaken for scientific objects, 
ond performed at the expense and under the direction of the Rriti(«h government. The results of a 
voyage so extended could not fail to be of great interest, when recorded by a ready and pleasing 
writer, and such Mr. Darwin has clearly proved himself to be. The Harpers have also just issued 
Zumpt's Latin Grammar, corrected and enlarged by that eminent scholar. Professor Charles 
Anthon, of Columbia College. The excellence of the work is acknowledged by all European 
scbolars, it having already passed through nine editions. Professor Anthon, always competent au¬ 
thority in such matters, pronounces the book ‘ the best work on the subject of Latin Grammar in the 
English language.’ The pleasing and instructive story, * Elizabeth Benton,* an illustration of * reli¬ 
gion in connection with fashionable life,' and Bishop Hopkins' Earnest Address to the Bishops. Cler¬ 
gy and Laity of the Episcopal Church' from the same publishers, will command general perusal; 
the second from its brief but comprehensive historical sketch of what is denominated ‘ Puseyism,* 
and the first for its development of the value of the imagination in illu.strating and enforcing impor¬ 
tant truths. . . . Messrs. Francis and Company have published in their 'Cabinet Library 
of choice Prose and Voetry,' 'Thoughts on the Poets, by H. T. Tuekerman;' a series of excellent 
essays upon the writings of twenty-six true poets, whom the world will not let die, beginning with 
Petrarch and ending with Bryant, and including most of those great bards who have'notched 
their fame upon the adamant of time’ in both hemispheres. Moore's Lalla Rookh' forms another 
number of the same desirable series of choice works. • • • Bf.side the entertaining ‘ Typee,' else¬ 
where noticed, we have from Messrs. Wiley and Putnam ‘Thiodolf the Icelander, from the Ger¬ 
man of Baron De la Motle Foque, (which we cannot say we greatly affect.) HazHtt's Table-Talk,* n 
well-known book; and 'Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, by an American.* A hasty glance over the 
last-named work has left upon our mind a very favorable impression of the writer’s abilities. His 
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Style is out of the beatoa track of foreign tourists, as are also, in a good degree, his themes, alike of 
distinguished scenes and distinguished men. The author is understood to bo Mr. Georgc H. Cai.- 
VSBT, of Baltimore. • * : Messrs. Appleton and Compant have sent us a copy of the first American 
iVom the nxth London edition of * Arnold's Introduction to Latin Prose Composition' which well 
deserves the popularity it has acquired; ‘ Guizot's General History of Civilization in Europe' with 
notes by Rev. C. S. Henry { and the third number of the ' Library of Popular Reading,’ containing 
‘Marguerite it Valois, an Historical Romance,' by Alexander Dumas. This last-named novel wo 
have heard highly commended by competent judges, but we have not as yet found leisure for its pe¬ 
rusal ’ • • Messrs. Baker and Scribner have issued the third number of * The Artists of Ame¬ 
rica,' by C. Edwards Lester, contaiuing a memoir and portrait of Benjamin West and Gilbert 
Stuart. The engravings, typography and paper are excellent The same publishers have sent us 
a volume on ' D'Aubigntand his Writings, ufith a sketch of the Life of the Author,’ by Rev. Robert 
Baird, D. D.; and a copy of the fourth edition of a work heretofore noticed in the Knickerbocker, 

* A Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Louisa Taylor, or an Illustration of the Work of the Holy Spirit in 
awakening, renewing, and sanctifying the Heart’ The book depicts, with touching interest a tender 
wife and a devoted Christian. * * • 'The Philosophy of Reform' is the title of a well-printed volume 
frcMUthe press of Messrs. Gates and Stedman, which is warmly commended by many metropolitan 
clerg 3 nnan,as ’very sound in its teaching, very seasonable, and written with much force and vigor 
of language.* The reverend comraenders ‘ have the advantage’of us. We have not read a line 
of the book beyond its title-page, having as yet found no time to do so. • • • ‘ Hastings' Essays 
on Constitutional Reform' in this state; published from the office of ‘The Globe’ in Fulton- 
street, will be deemed, we suspect, * a rouser.’ It treats, in no mealy-mouthed terms, of state credit, 
special legislation, election of officers by the people, the judiciary, simplification of law practice, 
city laws, license and inspection, religious tests, etc. The writer once created quite a fluttering 
among the judges and chancellors of the city by an article in these pages upon 'The Delays of Jus¬ 
tice.’ The ‘ feathers flew’ then, and we doubt not but they will fly now. The remarks of the author 
upon the accumulation of learned lumber in legal reports are well-timed and note-worthy. We 
have heretofore had our say on that theme. • • • Messrs. Leavitt and Trow, in a very neat little 
volume, have given us a 'Life of Julius Casar,' no part of which is derived from any book in the 
English language, except a description of Britain. It is taken entirely from Greek and Latin authors; 
and sets vividly before us the smgular force and grandeur of C.ff:SAa’s character; his sharp insight, 
his sagacious, comprehensive and practical views; his boldness of conception, his indomitable perse¬ 
verance, his unswerving decision, and his power over armies, popular assemblies, and men of genius, 
rank and fame. • • • Ws have two more numbers of 'Frost's Pictorial History of the World’ from 
the publishers, Messrs. Walker and Gillis, Philadelphia. The work is continued in the same ex¬ 
cellent style in which it was commenced, both as regards the matter and the exccllcut typography, 
paper and engravings. It should, and doubtless does, command a wide sale. • ■ * There lies on 
our table the ‘Tu>enty-seventh Annual Report and Documents of the New-York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.' It is well written, and replete with interesting facts. We are 
glad to learn that its usefulness is constantly increasing. ‘Within a few years,’ says the Principal, 
‘the number of our pupils has more than doubled, and the advance of the Institution in the 
value of its results and in public estimation has been in equal or greater ratio.’ Some of the speci¬ 
mens of composition of the pupils are amusiug. We observe in one of them an old word used iu a 
new form. The mute ‘ speaks of a boy who ‘ noised' when he was up in a tree stealing apples, wliich 
attracted the attention of a dug, who ran under the tree and ‘ looked at him very sharp.’ • • 'Messrs 
Wyman and Newell’s ‘ Library of Sacred Music,' the sccoud number of which is before u-s ap¬ 
pears to us to be an excellent work. The present number contains ten pieces of approved music, 
including a ‘Solo and Chorus from the Seven Sleepers.’ . . . Mr. Headley's last work, ‘ Napo¬ 
leon and his Marshals,’ has just been issued by Baker and Scribner. It includes, in the first 
volume, Napoleon and nine of his marshals ; and is written with great force and spirit. We shall 
notice the work more at large hereafter; and in the mean time we commend it cordially to our read¬ 
ers. . . • 'The Guest' is the pretty title of a very handsome weekly journal, published at Cincinnati. 
Ohio, and edited by Mrs. R. S. Nichols, of whose fine poetical talents our readers are not ignorant. 
It is an interesting and well-filled literary sheet. We observe' in glancing over it a specimen of gran¬ 
diloquence which is amusing. Speaking of a contemporary’s notice of its first uumber, it says: ‘It 
took us up very gingerly, and dropped us as suddenly as one would a certain esculent edible which 
had become so thoroughly impregnated with caloric, as to render it rather a diflicult and precarious 
matter to hold in one’s fingers.’ In other words, let us explain, it ‘ dropped it like a hot potato I’ 
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Truly the grandeur and poetry of commerce have departed ! 
The time has passed when Lubeck combatted gallantly in defence 
of lil)erty ; when her citizens were soldiers, and her burgomasters 
marched as generals at the head of their respective coi^porations. 
Fugitive princes crowd no longer within her gates, seeking the pro¬ 
tection of this proud republic. The time too has passed away when 
she graced, with the adornments of art, her works of daily useful¬ 
ness ; when the patient hand of Architecture chiselled the propor¬ 
tions of her numerous edifices, and the spires of Gothic churches 
rose high toward heaven, as the lasting monuments of new and sig¬ 
nal triumphs. This period of youth and adventure, this artist life, 
has long since departed ; and yet, to the eye of the traveller, there 
is much of interest in this once queen city of the merchant world. 
It is true, the crown that once adorned her brows has faded in the 
lapse of time; but the brightness of her history is still written out 
upon her walls, and memory will ponder over it with many a de¬ 
lightful reminiscence. 

It was one of the Counts of Holstein who laid the foundations of 
Lubeck, destined to become so soon a centre of civilization, and 
formidable bulwark of Christianity. Its situation was most fortu¬ 
nate. At its base flowed the river Trave, while the Baltic, at no 
grei^t distance, was spread out before it, offering an easy channel 
for rapid aggrandizement. Its vessels speedily monopolized the com¬ 
merce of the North; but its constantly increasing importance at¬ 
tracted the jealousy of neighboring nations, and it was forced to 
arms, to resist the designs of their ambition. For a long period it 
remained under the absolute government of the Dukes of Holstein, 
but was subsequently attacked by Canute, king of Denmark, and 
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finally conquered by bis brother, Valdemar. The oppressions, 
however, of the Danes, soon occasioned a general revolt. After 
twenty years of vassalage, Lubeck determined to shake off the 
heavy yoke that pressed upon her. In pursuance of this design, at 
an appointed period in the month of May, and during the continu¬ 
ance of one of those solemn festivals of Spring, which are still cele¬ 
brated, in many of the provinces of Northen^ Germany, a band of 
citizens, arrayed as if for a ball, and concealing arms beneath their 
di esses, entered the saloon where the Danish chief was presiding 
at the f^te, and taking him prisoner, together with many of his offi¬ 
cers, rushed immediately to secure the fortress. The bells of the 
city were rung,, and the whole population, animated by a common 
cause, and urged forward by the same indignation and desire of 
liberty, mounted to the ramparts, when they attacked and massacred 
their enemies, and gained immediate possession of the fortress and 
its prisons. The same evening the citizens danced upon the ruins 
of this Bastile. As yet they had accomplished only the first act of 
a most bloody tragedy. No sooner had Valdemar learnt the massa¬ 
cre of his soldiers, than assembling his army, he marched to punish 
his rebellious subjects. The citizens of Lubeck, meanwhile, im¬ 
plored the aid of the Emperor Frederic the First, who summoned 
the neighboring provinces to the succor of the city. 

On the 29th of July, 1227, the opposing armies met upon the 
plain of Bornhoevet. At the head of the allied forces was Adol¬ 
phus the Fourth, Count of Schaumbourg. The left wing was com¬ 
manded by the valiant burgomaster, Alexander of Sollwedel; the 
right by Albert, Duke of Saxony, while the centre was committed 
to the Archbishop of Bremen. The Danish army, vastly more nu¬ 
merous than that of the confederates, was commanded by Valde¬ 
mar, King of Denmark, Otho, Duke of^ Lunembourg, and Abel, 
Duke of Schlezvig. The allied troops advanced boldly toward 
their enemies, but they had unfortunately chosen an unfavorable 
position, where they were covered with clouds of dust, and nearly 
blinded with the fierce rays of a summer sun. In vain did they at¬ 
tempt to overcome by their valor the dangers which menaced them, 
for even nature seemed to have leagued with their opponents. 
Meanwhile, the Danish troops were pursuing their advantage. Ex¬ 
hausted and discouraged, the confederates commenced retreating, 
when Adolphus, rushing into the centre of their ranks, endeavor^ 
to reanimate their courage and call them to their duty; but his 
voice was unheard amid the general tumult, and his soldiers were 
momently disbanding around him, while the Danish troops were 
rapidly advancing in anticipation of an easy triumph. In despair 
at the sight of his army thus flying from the enemy, the Count, east¬ 
ing himself upon his knees, invoked the assistance of the sainted 
Maria Madelina, whose annual festival is still celebrated. Imme¬ 
diately, say the chroniclers, a thick cloud obscured the rays of the 
sun, and was pointed out to the confederates as a miracle; while, 
reanimated by their faith, they again commenced the battle, com¬ 
pelling the Danes to sustain a new and still more vigorous attack. 
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Valdemar was soon borne wounded from the field of battle, the 
Duke of Otho was made prisoner, and the Danes completely routed. 
The inhabitants of Lubeck returned, shouting in honor of their vic¬ 
tory ; the army of their enemies had fled before them, and the city 
was now free. 

During the year 1241 this freedom was still strengthened by a 
treaty of alliance made with Hamburgh, and subsequently with 
Bremen, Brunswick, and numerous other towns; tlius forming the 
celebrated Hanse, or Hanseatic League. 

Of this vast confederation of the cities of the north, Lubeck was 
selected as the head. To her were given the power of designating 
the time and place of general assembly, and the archives of the 
union. Her voice was the most influential in the deliberations of 
the States General, and her seal was affixed to all official papers. 
The influence which she thus exerted on the various memlDers of 
the confederacy, and the support they rendered in return, enabled 
her to sustain numerous wars, equip powerful fleets, and aspire, like 
a new Carthage, to the commerce of the world. The vigor of her 
arms was often felt by neighboring nations, and her ships returned 
in triumph, burthened with the spoils of vanquished enemies. But 
hardly had she finished one war when another demanded her atten¬ 
tion ; and levying new imposts, she was forced again to battle. At 
one time she was engaged in hostilities with Denmark, at another 
with Sweden, now with Holstein or Mecklenbourg, and often with 
the pirates who infested the seas of northern Europe. Beside this, 
discord divided her own^citizens, who revolted against their bishops 
and patricians, and came to actual bloodshed around her ramparts. 
Finally, when all was apparent peace, at home and abroad, and the 
senate was devising means of restoring order to the finances of the 
republic, the arrival of some king or prince who merited distin¬ 
guished honors, produced fresh causes of tumult and disunion. 

In 1375, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with his queen Isabella, 
arrived, for the purpose of passing some days at Lubeck. This 
was an event well calculated to excite no small attention, and has 
been minutely detailed by the faithful chroniclers of that period. 
First, we are told, came the Duke of Lunembourg and a senator 
of the republic, bearing the keys of the city; next the Duke of 
Saxony, with an unsheathed sword, and the Count of Brandeburg, 
with the sceptre of the empire; and next appeared the emperor, 
mounted on a richly-caparisoned steed, whose bridle was held by 
two burgomasters walking beneath a beautiful piece of embroidery 
woven for the occasion by the ladies of the city, and upheld by four 
patricians; while at some distance followed the Archbishop of Co¬ 
logne, with his insignia of office. To this procession succeeded 
that of the Empress, whose horse was led by two senators, while 
four patricians held over her a covering formed of the most costly 
stuflfs, and embroidered with silver and gold. Behind the empress 
came Albert, Duke of Mecklenbourg, the Margrave of Hesse, the 
Count of Holstein, and a crowd of knights, pages, and ladies of 
honor, while the clergy and citizens of Lubeck, all armed, brought 
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up the rear of this procession. On arriving at the city, the royal 
visitors were received by the noble ladies of the place, and were 
conducted to two mansions situated near each other, and connected 
by a temporary gallery, adorned with garlands of newly-gathered 
^ flowers. For ten days the houses were illuminated, and nothing 
was heard of but festivals, plays and tournaments. 

Those were the palmy days of this republic. Its commerce, 
since the formation of the Hanseatic League, had increased aston¬ 
ishingly, and, fostered by peculiar privileges, both in Denmark and 
Sweden, had extended from the Trave to the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
beyond the Northern Ocean. During the fifteenth century, the in¬ 
habitants of Holland attempted a similar extension of commerce, 
and with great success. Others of the northern cities, hastening to 
develope their resources, became at once so many rivals to Lubeck, 
until in the sixteenth century she found at every point, whose trade 
she had previously monopolized, the most determined and active 
competition. Step by step she gradually lost her commerce with 
Central Germany and the cities on the borders of the Northern 
Ocean, and was obliged to coniine her enterprises to the Baltic. 
Her numerous wars had also weakened her resources, and at the 
dissolution of the Hanseatic League, in 1630, this capital of the 
commercial republics had already lost her vigor and ascendancy. 
Her sole remaining trade was confined to Russia and Finland, and 
even this, more recently, has been secured by Hamburg. 

In this manner the former grandeur of Lubeck has been continu¬ 
ally waning, and her population has diminished with her fortunes. 
In the fifteenth century she numbered ninety thousand inhabitants, 
and now counts but twenty-six thousand. At that period she pos¬ 
sessed also three hundred vessels, while at present she has not one 
half that number. Her annual revenues are one million four hun¬ 
dred thousand francs, her debt twelve millions. She would yet de¬ 
rive incalculable benefit from closer commercial relations with 
Hamburg; but the canal of Stecknitz, which unites the Elbe and 
Baltic, is navigable only for vessels of the smallest tonnage. Be¬ 
side this, the Duchy of Launenbourg, appertaining to the crown of 
Denmark, is situated between the two cities, and the Danish gov¬ 
ernment, desirous of favoring the navigation of the sound and the 
commerce of Holstein, would regard with jealousy any efforts to 
pstablish a more practicable route between Lubeck and Hamburg. 

Shorn of her former glories, Lubeck presents to the enterprising 
merchant few of those inducements which she offered in the mid¬ 
dle ages. But to the eye of the traveller and artist she is still a 
beautiful and wonderful city, the guardian of many a proud monu¬ 
ment and interesting relic. There are certain seasons and hours 
when the scenes of nature or the monuments of art can be best 
seen and most appreciated. The tableau, it is true, remains the 
same, but it has its peculiar light and shade, and its bright hours of 
exhibition. Wlien painting the wild and rocky point of the North 
Cape, I regretted that I could not view around me the fierce stnig- 
glings of a tempest, for such ^ilonp seemed calculated to bring out 
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in bold relief the stern magnificence and grandeur of that promon¬ 
tory. Were I to visit Rome, I should desire to view the Coliseum 
by moonlight; or should I return to Nuremburg, I could \^ish that 
it might be in the peculiar stillness of some autumn evening. 

It was at this melancholy season of the year that I visited Lu- 
beck ; it had then* a sombre and imposing character. Its ancient 
gateways were still there, dark and massive, surmounted with 
small towers, with loop-holes, as was requisite in times when they 
served as safeguards against numerous bands of enemies. But 
when one has passed their gloomy entrances, the present disappears, 
and memory wanders back to reminiscences of the middle ages. One 
sees here as at Nuremburg and Ausbourg, houses of innumerable 
stories, covered with gambrel roofs rising at intervals above each 
other, as if denoting the various degrees of wealth their rich in¬ 
habitants had from time to time amassed. Here also can be seen 
those sculptural colonnades, covered with rich garlands of fruit, the 
symbol of abundance, and surmounted with heads of angels, rising as 
it were from crowns of flowers, and covered with pious inscriptions 
in Latin or ancient German. Here also is the venerable town- 
house, with its turrets, the insignia of war and vigilance, its spa¬ 
cious saloons ornamented with curious wood engravings, and its 
airy balconies, chiselled to that degree of lightness that they seem 
scarce able to support the foot of beauty. Do you observe, also, in a 
remote portion of the city, that solid and sombre-looking church, 
whose steeples seem to rise toward Heaven like two attenuated 
iron columns 1 It is the Cathedral, one of the most ancient reli¬ 
gious edifices of Germany, erected ten years after the formation of 
the bishoprick of Lubeck. In those ancient days of superstition 
the origin of all such structures was attributed to miracles, and the 
following is the tale assigned to this cathedral. 

It is said that Charlemagne succeeded in capturing a beautiful 
deer, one day, after a most fatiguing chase along the borders of the 
Trave, and placing a chain of gold about its neck, suffered it t6 
return again to its forest home. Four hundred years afterward, 
Henry the Lion captured the same deer on the spot where he 
he had been liberated, bearing yet the same gold collar, with the 
addition of a cross which had grown up between its horns. He 
presented this cross to the infant Cathedral; and the legend of the 
deer spreading speedily over Europe, drew vast crowds of pilgrims 
to Lubeck, some of whom brought costly offerings, while others 
sought the privilege of hewing wood and cutting out the stones for 
this vast edifice, persuaded that in laboring for its erection, already 
so mysteriously begun, they should obtain a ready pardon for in¬ 
numerable sins, and shorten a multitude of years in purgatory. 

At a later period, this cathedral became the burial place of high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, amid the magnates of the land. Each pil¬ 
lar, even now, is adorned with ancient armorial bearings, and each 
recess contains a tomb, while the nave is covered with sepulchral 
monuments and figures in relief. There is one of these in particu¬ 
lar, representing a monk bearing in his hand a club> which is remark* 
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able fora legend with which it is connected. Popular tradition asserts 
that formerly each monk belonging to this church enjoyed a pecu¬ 
liar privilege ; that of being informed of the day of his death by a 
white rose, dropped by invisible hands into the place he occupied 
within the cloister. One morning as the monk Rabundus was pro¬ 
ceeding tranquilly to the discharge of )iis duties; he perceived the 
mysterious symbol dropped before him, and having no desire to die, 
suddenly transferred the unfortunate emblem to the niche of his 
next neighbor, who fhinted at the sight and died of fear. This was 
an arrangement, however, not suiting the designs of Death, who had 
detennincd that Rabundus should accompany him to the other world, 
and came personally to bid him finish the necessary preparations. 
Compelled therefore to surrender himself a victim to this sad neces¬ 
sity, and desirous ever after to prevent similar deceptions from be¬ 
ing practised with the rose, he promised to inform his colleagues of 
their approaching death by striking with a club at the cell of each, 
the day before the time appointed. This promise he is related to 
have kept for many years, and indeed until the Reformation put an 
end to all such miracles. 

One should not fail to visit this cathedral, if for no other pur¬ 
pose, at least to look upon a chef-d’oeuvre by an unknown master. 
This is an immense tableau d’autel, or mass-table, divided into nine 
compartments, and closed by two doors. In the interior is repre¬ 
sented the Annunciation of the Holy Virgin; at the bottom the 
sufferings of Christ, and on the outside the figures of St. John, St. 
Jerome, St. Basil, and St. Phillip. The paintings, it is true, abound 
with many faults, both of perspective and design ; but they are re¬ 
markable for the expression of the countenances, the grouping and 
coloring, and the general finish of all the parts. The paintings bear 
date 1451, but their author is unknown. They are thought, how¬ 
ever, by M. Rumohr (a distinguished critic who has written many 
dissertations on the monuments and antiquities of Lubeck) to be 
the work of Hemlin. 

If the traveller is also desirous of affording especial pleasure to 
the kind-hearted inhabitants of the ancient city, he must go also to 
see in the same church a singular clock, so arranged that two im¬ 
mense eyes open themselves at each vibration of the pendulum, 
while Death strikes the hour with his bony hands, and Time is con¬ 
tinually superintending the revohition of an hour-glass. Should one 
also desire to be regarded by the citizens as a man of taste, and by 
the members of the church with profound veneration, one must visit 
often that still more wonderful clock of Saint Maria, where at twelve 
o'clock each day the figures of the Emperor and seven Electors of 
Germany, issuing from a narrow door, bow themselves in passing be¬ 
fore the image of the Saviour. This clock, which was undoubted¬ 
ly a chef-d’oeuvre of the age in which it was constructed, exhibits 
a complete calendar from 1753 to 1785, giving the days of the 
week, the signs of the zodiac, and course of the sun. It indicates 
also all the eclipses visible at Lubeck from 1815 to 1860, as well as 
the course of the moon and planets. 
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The church which contains this wonderful work of patient labor 
is still larger and more imposing than the cathedral. From its an¬ 
tiquity it is justly placed in the second chapter of History of the 
Arts. The cathedral, erected in the twelfth century, exhibits to a 
considerable extent the marks of a transition style of architecture, 
while the Church of Santa Maria, founded two hundred years after¬ 
ward, is a perfect specimen of pure and delicate Gothic symmetry 
and modeling. It is well known that many of these ancient 
churches, which we admire so much at present, were supposed, in 
the superstition of the times, to have been erected by the devil, and 
it is ceitainly a curious matter, that this prince of evil, whom we re¬ 
gard with so much horror, has been so easily baffled in his purposes. 
The fact, however, according to these old traditions, is admitted as 
undoubted. It is stated in the early chronicles that the busy devil 
of Lubeck, like those of Lund, Cologne, and other places, was a 
good one. In laying the foundation stones of the church of Saint 
Maria, he thought (influenced by what consideration, Heaven only 
knows) that he was building a mere drinking-cellar ! To him this 
was a work of piety, and to hasten its completion he worked himself 
as architect, procuring and chiselling the stones and cementing 
them together. But what was the astonishment of the skilful ar¬ 
chitect to find, while leisurly surveying his operation, one beautiful 
summer morning, that ^he structure presented an appearance alto¬ 
gether different from his intentions, bearing a most marked resem¬ 
blance to an elegant and substantial church, capable of forming for 
many thousand years, one of the strongest safeguards of Christi¬ 
anity ! It is difficult to imagine the rage of our poor devil at this 
unlooked-for discovery. His first endeavor was to dislodge these 
stones, and to prostrate the walls he had so rapidly constructed; but 
alas ! he had formed them too strongly to effect his purpose. Paf- 
fled in the attempt, he next flew to find an enormous rock in the 
Duchy of Holstein, which he was about tumbling from an immense 
height on the pilastres of the devoted edifice, when a benevolent 
citizen, who perceived the state of matters, mounted a small stone 
and thus addressed him: 

‘ My good friend, let us come to a mutual understanding; for in 
our present situation we shall both be losers. The church is nearly 
finished, and what purpose will you gain by its destruction, as we 
shall immediately erect another? Suffer it therefore to remain; 
and to preserve an amicable feeling, we will build a drinking-cellar.' 

‘ Very well, so be it,* answered Satan, and like a consistent man 
he conveyed his rock to the place from which he had transported it. 
The citizens, faithful to their engagement, built near the church the 
structure they promised, which is still existing. In the former are 
now heard prayer and pious exhortations, while the latter resounds 
with the profane songs of bacchanalians. If, as reported in the 
legend, the devil was the actual framer of this church, no good rea¬ 
son seems to exist for refusing his name a place in the biography of 
the most distinguished sculptors. 

In the church will also be found the celebrated Dcmce of Deaths 
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painted also at Berne and Basle, though it is the most ancient of the 
three. Though the name of the painter is unknown, the picture is 
one of great antiquity, and is mentioned in the chronicles of 1463. 
It was painted during the prevalence of that terrible plague, which 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ravaged all Northern 
Europe. It was at the same period that Boccaccio, with the true 
spirit of an Italian poet, composed his Decameron, which to the 
gay and laughter-loving people of the South was the same as the 
Dance of Death to the more melancholy, and phlegmatic inhabitants 
of the North. This picture occupies the entire side of a chapel: 
first comes Death alone, holding a fife to his lips, and dancing on 
one foot, rejoicing in the brilliant crowd of followers he draws be¬ 
hind him : next comes another Death, dragging in the Pope, ar¬ 
rayed in his pontifical mantle and tiara, shrinking with evident reluc¬ 
tance from the most unhappy dance ; another Death appears with 
xme hand urging forward the despairing Pope, and with the other 
leading on the Emperor, who seems equally despondent; and im¬ 
mediately comes another conducting the Empress, the Cardinal, the 
King, and a crowd of followers from the chief of the empire to the 
humble citizen, and of all ages, from the old man to the infant. 
Here Death casts his scythe to the ground; the world has been 
well gathered, and the ball is over. 

The various personages represented in this picture are arrayed 
in the several costumes suited to their condition. One has his crown 
and sceptre, another his silk mantle. Death is represented as a 
skeleton, naked and cadaverous, yet spirited and gay, gamboling 
about on one foot, while the crowd of his miserable victims bear 
throughout countenances expressive of sadness, and eyes filled with 
tears. 

At the foot of each group some unknown poet wrote verses of 
four stanzas in Dutch, which were replaced in 1783 by similar ones 
in German. Their intention is to represent Death as a conjuror, 
leading in captivity his victims, who are each bidding to the scenes 
of earth a sad farewell. The poet, however, has but feebly brought 
out the design of the painter, and the stanzas are alike destitute of 
vigor and expression. 

In quitting this gloomy spot it is pleasant to turn to another paint¬ 
ing which this church contains ; the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
by Overbeck. I shall not endeavor to describe this charming tab¬ 
leau ; their bright groups of beauty, with their angelic graces ; the 
enthusiasm of the crowd bearing branches of palm before their Mas¬ 
ter, and the rapture of an entire city transported at the sight of the 
Messiah. Much less shall I endeavor to portray that admirable 
head of Christ, so calm and beautiful that the eye can never tire in 
its delightful contemplation. There are scenes which one can only 
admire in silence, and this is of the number. 

Overbeck is the son of a burgomaster of Lubeck. In this city of 
protestantism he lived only amid catholic reminiscences; in this 
place of merchants he has dwelt alone on the majesty of old cathe¬ 
drals, and the language of sainted images breathing from each stony 
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niche. He has lived in another world, in a separate and distant 
age. He is the child of pious legends, the legitimate descendant 
of Van Eyck, the painter of spiritual faith ! 

Aside from these monuments of the middle ages, there is nothing 
either of art or poetry which is interesting at Lubeck. Its com¬ 
merce, though almost destroyed, still forms the daily burthen of all 
conversation. It is yet the golden calf, which has so often deceived 
its worshippers, and still it continues to fascinate and delude them. 
The hum of busy industry, it is true, does not fatigue the ear so con¬ 
tinually as at Hamburg; yet it is sufficiently active to drive the 
man of contemplation from the crowded caffi of the merchant to 
some secluded retreat. There is, however, satiety in all things. 
Even the merchant cannot talk perpetually of his rents and profits, 
of cargoes and of taxes; he too must descend sometimes from his 
elevated sphere of speculation to the humble domain of letters. 
It is therefore that the inhibitants of this merchant city have formed 
a library in the ancient church of the Franciscans, which is opened 
for an hour each day, with extreme punctuality, and attended by 
a librarian whom it is possible to see in person, if one is the son of 
a senator or relation of some burgomaster. It is here that the 
would-be literati receive miserable French novels, printed at Brus¬ 
sels, and charge the false impressions derived from their perusal as 
so many faults against the author. The merchants, having closed 
their shops and adjusted the balance of the day, assemble in their 
various club rooms, where (if fortunately vision is not blinded by 
clouds of tobacco-smoke) one may possibly discern beyond the triple 
rampart of beer-pots, cards and tables, the ‘Conversations-Lexicons,* 
the voyages of Captain Cook, and a few well-thumbed newspapers. 

How strange, and yet how interesting, is this city ! Few literary 
men are found within its limits, and it has no poets. But here is 
Overbeck I and for his name, and for the beautiful churches and 
monuments still preserved with superstitious care, one would par¬ 
don to this once proud Queen of the Hanseatic League all its 
errors and omissions! 


LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL LADY. 


I Piirzii not beauty, unadorned 
By iotellectual graces; 

I see no fuscinatiiif^ cliarma 
In merely pretty facet: 

A lovely form and countenance, 

A graceful step and air, 

Would never steal my heart from me, 

If mind were wanting there. 

To beauty, valueless alone, 

A magic power is lent 
By goodness, intellect, and taste i 
It seems by Nature meant 
To give a charm to moral worth, 

And add a grace to mind : 

Lady ! thou art her favorite ; 

In thee they are combined. 

J. K. Ja. 

62 
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A SAIL ON THE PISCATAQUA. 


BT JAMBS XXKN£RI>, JR. 


0*ER the clear Piscataqua 
Gaily is our light boat dancing; 
Brightly on its crystal waves 
Lo! the morning sun is glancing! 

XX. 

Portsmouth bridge is left behiud; 

Now we 're past the ‘ pulpit’* pressing; 
Lift your hat and bend your head 
To the parson for his blessing. 

XXX. 

Stationed on the rocky bank, 

From his pulpit, as we near him, 
Through the pine-trees whispers he 
Solemn words, did we but hear him. 

IV. 

Thus sweet Nature, every where. 
Truth reveals to all who need it; 
Thus on life’s tumultuous tide 
Borne along, we lightly heed it. 


Far and near, on either hand. 
See the trees like giants striding 
Past each other, up and down. 
With a ghostly motion gliding. 


From the rocky pass emerged. 
Sinking clii& and shelving beaches 
Far receding, usher us 
To the lovehest of reaches. 

VIX. 

Stretching wide, a beauteous lake 
To the raptured eye is pven ; 

Far beyond, the blue hills melt 
In the clearer blue of heaven. 


VIII. 

Rustic dwellings, clumps of trees, 
Upland swells and verdant meadows 
Lie around, and over all 
Flit the summer lights and shadows. 

XX. 

O’er the* river’s broad expanse, 

Here and there, a boat is darting; 
Swelling sails and foaming bows 
Life unto the scene imparting. 


Humble market-wherry there 
Lags along with lazy oar; 
Here the lordly packet-boat 
Dashes by with rushing roar. 


Comrades, look! the west-wind lulls, 
Flags the sail, thfi" waves grow stilly i 
Rouse iEoLus from his sleep! 
Whistle, whistle, whistle sl^y! 

XII. 

See ! obedient to the caU, 

O’er the Reach the breeze approaching 1 
Now our little bark careens. 

Leeward gunwale nearly touching- 

xxxx. 

Luff a little! ease the sheet! 

On each side the bright foam flashes; 
In her mouth she holds a bone. 

O’er her bows the salt spray dashes. 

XIV. 

To and fro, long tack and short, 
Rapidly we work up river; 

Comrades ! seems it not to you 
That we thus could sail forever 7 


* ‘ Thk Pulpit’ ii a pine-clad cliff on the bank of the river. It ia an old custom to make a bow w 
the paraoD on paasiug this place* 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


BT PBTEB BOHSMXL, 


* ICH habe geseheo, waa (Ich weiss das) ich nicbt wikrde g oglaubt haben auf ihre Ersthlung.’ 

Trxvirakxtb, to CoLBRisaa. 

* I have seen what I am certain I would not have believed on your telling.' 


Number Five: in which Mbs. Smith describes the ‘Virtuous Indignation Socxety’ of 
Babylon the Less ; Mrs. Trippe’s account of Mrs. Van Dam’s proposed Re union with 
her Husband : the Gentleman in Black shows the sad Conseouences should the ex¬ 
ample of Zaccheus be adopted by the people of Babylon : cites the probable ef¬ 
fects IN ' Change Alley,’ and in the circles of Mrs. Smith’s Fashionable Friends. 
Mrs. Smith makes a discovery as to the Pursuits of the Gentleman in Black, who 
claims the paternity of Fourierism. 


The Gentleman in Black, having replaced the volume on the shelf 
of the library, stood for a moment ranging his eye along the shelves; 
when, as’if a thought had presented itself, he turned toward Mrs. 
Smith, who was herself occupied with the design she had formed, 
how best to direct the conversation to discover who her guest was; 
and after a slight embarrassment, in which both seemed to partici¬ 
pate, as if their thoughts had been perhaps discovered, he politely 
led the lady to her seat, and resumed his own. 

The Gentleman in Black once more filled the goblets, one of 
which he manipulated as before, and handing it to Mrs. Smith, 
bowed, as if expecting her to drink her glass with him ; this, how¬ 
ever, she quietly declined ; but the Gentleman in Black, saying his 
drinking the wine of his own goblet would depend on her pledging 
him, she bowed acquiescence, and reached to take the glass, which 
by some inconceivable carelessness on her part, she again upset. 

‘ There seems some fatality in all this,* said Mrs. Smith; ‘ and 
although I have no pledge to violate, my nerves seem determined 
to play me false to-night.* 

‘ It is indeed very strange,* replied the Gentleman in Black, look¬ 
ing suspiciously around the room. ‘ Allow me the pleasure of re¬ 
filling your goblet.* 

‘ Oh, no ! I will not tempt my fate farther !* said Mrs. Smith, with 
one of her sweet smiles. 

The Gentleman in Black was evidently disconcerted; but after 
drinking the wine in his own goblet, he renewed the conversation 
by inquiring, ‘ if the author of the volume of sennons which was 
lying before him on the table, was the parsonic-looking gentleman 
who seemed so devout and devoted to the highly-dressed lady in 
the black velvet dress, so richly endowed with diamonds V 

* No, indeed ! You have hit upon a very different character^, I 
assure you. That was the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, a distinguished divine 
among us, who is considered most eminently Kubriccd^ 
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‘ However that may be/ replied the Gentleman in Black, with a 
smile, ‘ I think there *8 no question of his being very ryhicund * 

* Yes,* said Mrs. Smith, with a gay laugh, ‘ that is unquestionable; 
and can you tell me how it is that Rubricity and ruhictindity should 
be so inseparable V 

‘It is very certain they are,* replied the Gentleman in, Black; 

‘ and I presume it arises from the universality of the rule, that those 
who prescribe fasts to others, in order to preserve that due equili¬ 
brium which is a law of nature, replenish their own stomachs while 
they keep others empty, so that the average is thus preserved. May 
I ask who was the lady V 

* Is it possible that you do n*t know Mrs. Van Dam 1 She would be 
greatly offended to suppose it possible that she was unknown by any 
one of my guests! Mrs. Van Dam is, as you must have seen, a 
very distinguished personage, who aspires not only to High Church 
in religion, but high rank in society. Indeed, she has been for the 
last three weeks, so my dear Mrs. Trippe assured me, going the 
rounds of her cliques, expressing her doubts and anxieties whether 
it would do to accept the invitation to my party ; and has thus can¬ 
vassed the upper circles pretty extensively, and excited the several 
Virtuous Indignation Societies no little by her earnest question¬ 
ings with those disposed to accept, and her earnest expression (»f 
her fears to those who had accepted; so that there was for awhile 
much dubiety with them whether nine out of every ten invited 
would accept or decline; but finding the Worths and the Schcy- 
LERS, and other independent members, were not to be intimidated, 
and that the current was setting in my favor, she relinquished the 
effort, and made a virtue of necessity, conferring upon me the dis¬ 
tinguished honor of her own acceptance, and securing for me at 
the same time the light of the countenance of the Rev. Dr. Upjohx, 
whom the wicked world calls her shadow.* 

‘Virtuous Indignation Societies! I am acquainted with very 
many societies, but I have never before heard of these.* 

‘ Is it possible ! I assure you these societies are very numerous 
among us,* replied Mrs. Smith, ‘ and exist not only in our cities, but 
in all our towns and villages. They consist of those alarmindy 
proper persons who deem themselves the conservators of public 
morals and guardians of the public peace. They meet twice a 
week, or oftener, and two are deemed a quorum for the transaction 
of the business of the society: their meetings are held usually at 
each other’s houses, but may be held at the opera-house, or the 
church, or indeed wherever and whenever the opportunity shall 
present itself. They do not always take this distinctive apellation, 
but sometimes are known as ‘The Select Sewing Circle,’ or the 
‘ Moral Reform Society,* or some such cognomen ; but by whatever 
title they are known, they become the most formidable of all in¬ 
quisitors, each of whom, like the celebrated Council of Ten, have 
their Lion’s-Mouths always open to receive all manner of missives 
and rumors, to the injury of their own peculiar and dear five huq- 
dred friends.* 
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‘ May I ask how they carry into effect their mandates V inquired 
the Gentleman in Black. 

‘ Oh ! unhappily, this is no difficult task, inasmuch as they are 
banded together to carry into effect their dreaded determinations. 
Of the most active and efficient of these in our city, none can ex¬ 
ceed my own especial and dear friend Mrs. Trippe, whose sagacity 
and satire can never be over-tasked in this labor of love, and whose 
zeal sometimes, finding itself unsupplied with the necessary victims 
to be broken on the wheel of the V irtuous Indignation Society, has 
often, with unsurpassed skill, managed to use up the several mem¬ 
bers constituting the venerable Council of Ten themselves, of whom 
Mrs. Van Dam has assumed the Dogess-ship; placing them, like 
another Phalaris,* in the Brazen Bull they have created for others, 
and blowing up the flames with her own mouth ; so that she has 
become quite a formidable personage, and has fairly succeeded, 
from their very dread of her, in obtaining her position in the first 
circles of Babylon the Less, and which few dare question ; and it 
is only once in a while that the Van Tromps and Van Dams ven¬ 
ture to leave her and her fair daughters at home, as in the instance 
of Katrine Van Tromp’s fancy-dress ball. 

‘ Now, the labors of the several Virtuous Indignation Societies 
were especially directed to prevent Col. Worth and his lady and 
lovely daughter from accepting my invitations ; and their prompt 
and polite acceptance was of the first importance to me; their 
presence to-night did me infinite service.' 

‘ May I ask if the young lady whose graceful contour and beauti¬ 
ful bust made her * the observed of all observers,' and to whom De 
Lisle seemed so willing to attach himself, is the heiress of the 
Worths of whom you speak T 

‘ Yes, De Lisle is evidently attracted that way, and I am almost 
certain her coming has aided me in securing so distinguished an 
honor as his presence. He is eminently talented, and is so sought 
for by the Van Dams and Van Tromps, and all of that set, that it 
was quite a triumph for me to have secured him. What did you 
think of Grace Worth 1 How did she impress you V 

* I assure you, my dear Madam, I was every way prepossessed 
in her favor, by the modesty, almost timidity, of her demeanor; so 
entirely free from all art and mannerism; her face, too, has that 
sweet aspect of simplicity which is the surest index of purity of 
heart, and which no art can create ; and yet her bearing had in it 
an air of reserve that would have been hauteur^ were it not for the 
unaffected purity and sweetness'of her air and countenance.' 

* It is true, she is deemed, I believe, somewhat reserved; but to 


*' Pkbillus, the Atbcniao, baving cast a brazeu bull for Phalaris, the tyrant of Sicily, with such 
cunuiof that the ofTondcrs put into it, feelingr the heat of the fire under it, seemed not to cry with a 
human voice, but to roar like a bull! When be came to demand a recompense for bis pains, by order 
of the tyrant, he was put into it, to show proof of his own invention. 

* Pjcnizxut, roasted in the bull he made. 

Gave the first proof of bis own cruel trade/ 

Ovis; Sabiz-l. Excxp. r. 10, cn. 4. 
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me she has this evening shown the most perfect and even affectionate 
kindness, and made every effort to relieve me from the embarrass¬ 
ments by which I was surrounded; and all this, I am sure, was in her 
the natural expression of sympathy—the most precious and accept¬ 
able. To the Colonel and his excellent lady I am under infinite 
obligations for their, kind attentions to me at the moment when they 
were most needed. Indeed, I do n*t believe I could have preserved 
my self-possession, but for these manifestations of kindness and 
sympathy.* 

‘ And do you so soon forget those of Mr. De Lisle V said the Gen¬ 
tleman in Black, with a smile. 

* Oh no ! and if I could, I would confer on him the highest reward, 
and which I am sure he would deem such, by securing for him the 
preference she has unconsciously to herself won from him.* 

* You know them intimately, then % I thought they were unknown 
to you before this evening, except as members of the upper circles 
of this'city.* 

‘ And so they all were.* 

‘ Indeed ] And how do you gain all this insight into the secrets, 
which are usually kept so close, of persons seen this evening for the 
first time V 

* Ah !* replied Mi*s. Smith, with earnestness, and a glance which 
made the Gentleman in Black tremble with emotion, ‘ there are 
beams of light which reveal the recesses of the soul, and such a 
glance I saw flashing in De Lisle’s face from the depths of his heart, 
and of which I am sure he was himself as unconscious, as I know the 
beautiful girl must have been, upon whom it was bestowed.* 

‘ Pardon me. Madam, if I inquire how you can be so certain of 
this, and how was it that you only should happen to see iti These 
very modest, lovely girls have wonderful tact in not seeming to see 
what after all they have most perfectly observed.* 

‘ It was a glance,* replied Mrs. Smith, ‘from the eye of Mr. 
De Lisle, as he stood behind Miss Worth, whom he led up toward 
me, and was excited by his admiration of her affectionate kindness, 
as she approached me with a smile of sympathy in my misfortunes 
caused by the shower of sperm from those vile candles, and of which 
Grace had a full sprinkling upon her beautiful shouldei*s. I told her 
there w'as no one but herself who could receive such a powdering 
without a contrast invidious to their skins. A poor compliment, I 
confess, but which she received with the most cheerful air of satis¬ 
faction, as if she was willing that anything should be a full compen¬ 
sation of her share of the general calamity.* 

‘ The reverend Doctor lh»JoiiN did not bear his share of powder 
with the same equanimity,* the Gentleman in Black replied, smiling 
significantly. 

‘ 8o it seemed ; and I thought Mrs. Van Dam was more distressed 
at the small stream down the back of his coat, than at the cup-full 
she so justly received upon her own rich dress.* 

‘ I was just at his elbow when the revered Doctor received his 
effusion, and lliough it W'us not unlike the holy oil poured on the 
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beard of Aaron, in running down in an unbroken stream to the hems 
of the garment, it was far from being as graciously as it was warmly 
received. His ill-suppressed vexation,* continued the Gentleman in 
Black, ‘ was very amusing. I knew he must be a clergyman of some 
sort, and thought he might be a Catholic priest.* 

‘ Indeed 1 — why so V 

* It is not always easy to give a reason for our impressions, but 
from the cut of his coat, which is you know single-breasted, buttoned 
high to the neck ; the peculiarity of his white stock; the transpa¬ 
rent ruby redness of his cheeks, and of the skin behind his ears, 
and a certain rotundity which marks such men, assured me he was 
of a class who deal in dogmas and good dinners. And then he e^d- 
dently took me for a gentleman of the cloth, and addressed me in 
that conventional form and phrase which are customary among these 
men; a certain pastoral and patronizing manner, which is very 
taking with some folks. 

‘ May I ask if the Doctor is a member of the society you have 
just described ]* inquired the Gentleman in Black. 

‘The Virtuous Indignation Society? No; this is exclusively a 
Ladies Society^ and certain gentlemen only are admitted as honorary 
members. There was quite a contest, I am told, by Mrs. Trippe, as 
to the propriety of his admission; and in speaking of this contest, 
Mrs. Trippe gave me a somewhat amusing account of a transaction 
in which the Doctor was to have acted a conspicuous part, and which 
was related in her best style.* 

‘ Do lot me have the pleasure of hearing it ?* 

‘ It has no immediate relation to his election ; but was told me by 
Mrs. Trippe, during her first call, when, as I have told you, she did 
me the kindness to tell me of the efforts Mrs. Van Dam had made 
to exclude me from the circles of the ‘ upper ten thousand* of Baby¬ 
lon the Less. 

‘ I shall be exceedingly gratified by a specimen of this lady*8 
talents.* 

‘ I wish it were possible for me to give it to you with all her sigjii- 
ficant looks and intonations of voice ; but these are inimitable.* 

‘ I will attempt to realize them ; so pray begin.* 

Mrs. Smith, smiling, with a lively tone and manner, commenced 
the narration as requested. 

‘ Mrs. Van Dam, so says Mrs. Trippe, was sought and won when 
a young girl by General Van Dam, the only child of an old Dutch 
merchant, who was most pugnaciously attached to the Reformed 
Dutch Church, of which he was an elder, and to the High Dutch 
language, in which he had been initiated into its doctrines, so that 
though living so many years in Babylon, he never attained any more 
of one language than enabled him to transact the business of his 
commercial house. And when his only son and heir communicated 
to his father his wish to marry, the old merchant gave his consent 
only on condition of the ceremony being performed by his pastor in 
High Dutch, with which the General was familiar from childhood, 
but of which the young lady was totally ignorant. She however 
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made no objection ; the wealth of the father was great and she was 
poor, and a husband was not to be declined on such conditions, 
which, though they seem strange enough, were at that time to her a 
matter of perfect indifference. So the ceremony took place in ac¬ 
cordance with the father’s wishes. During his life time they resided 
in the lower part of the city, but so soon after as was convenient they 
removed to their present beautiful residence up town; and finding 
the aristocracy were mostly associated with the Churchy she at length 
succeeded in persuading her husband that it was too far to attend 
the old Dutch Church, and he reluctantly consented that she should 
come under the pastoral care and guidance of the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, 
Rector of one of the most numerously-attended churches of the 
city. Here she became indoctrinated into all the claims of * The 
Church,’ and the peculiar dignity and sanctity of its rites. For the 
first time in her life she felt an inquietude as to the validity of her 
marriage, though the presence of four sons and five daughters, all in 
due course of time, one would have supposed would have left her in 
no doubt that the relations of married life had been fairly and fully 
established: still her conscience became very tender under the dread¬ 
ful consciousness that she had never been married in accordance with 
the claims of ‘ The Church ;’ and this state of mind was greatly in¬ 
creased by so often hearing from certain very devout ladies, who 
were ignorant of her early life, that in their opinion all persons, in 
the condition in which she found herself, were living in a dreadful 
state of open fornication. Not that the Doctor taught this so pal¬ 
pably, but she felt that this was a fair and necessary deduction of the 
doctrines she frequently heard from him. What could she do ] She 
feared to lose the good opinion of these pious ladies, and almost as a 
necessary result, she became more and more devout, hoping to com¬ 
pensate for her sin by the increased strictness of her conformity to 
‘ The Church,’ so that she became quite a saint, and well fitted for the 
Dogess-ship of the Virtuous Indignation Society, which by common 
consent was assigned to her. 

In her dressing-room, which opened into her chamber, and which 
she styled her oratory, there stood a large mahogany wardrobe, so 
it seemed to the General, who was never permitted to more than 
look in at the door, as it was casually opened; and so jealous had 
the lady become of even these glimpses, that unconsciously to him¬ 
self there arose in the mind of the General a wish to see more of 
this sanctum of his wife. Not that he had any jealousy in all this, 
for the room only opened into the chamber; but we naturally wish 
to pry into that from which we are sedulously shut out. 

‘ I did not know,’ said the Gentleman in Black, * that this extended 
to gentlemen.’ 

‘ I believe it is an infirmity of our natures, not restricted to our 
sex,’ replied Mrs. Smith, and with great vivacity of manner she con¬ 
tinued ; 

‘ It chanced one day that an alarm of fire was given in the house, 
just at the hour observed by Mrs. Van Dam for hef devotions. Of 
course it reached the lady, who flew down stairs, leaving her oratory 
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Ty and chamber doors open. The General was the first to return 
to tlie chamber, and seeing the oratory door open, walked in : what 
was his surprise to find the wardrobe with its doors wide open, pre¬ 
senting to him, not a string of dresses and petticoats, but a sort of 
altar-piece ! On a marble bracket was a beautiful crucifix with an 
ivory Saviour; behind this, a picture of the Madonna, with her burn¬ 
ing and bleeding heart, and its piercing thorns, and on the sides were 
pictures of some seraphic saints with their sculls and cross-bones; and 
from a shelf on which lay her prayer-book, there was a beautiful cur¬ 
tain hanging, on which was embroidered in gold a small fish. The 
General gazed on all this in astonishment. 

‘Can you tell me, my dear Sir, what this fish.has to do with an 
oratory ] I asked Mrs. Trippe to explain it, and she was at fault, 
though ^he said, ‘ I might depend upon it was really so, and she 
thought it might be some sort of a symbol, and for the same purpose 
as the great cod-fish in the Hall of the Representatives of her na¬ 
tive statebut when I asked, ‘ what this purpose was, and whether 
the people of her state really worshipped a cod-fish,’ she confessed 
‘ she could not tell, only she had seen the one with her own eyes, and 
had every reason to believe it was really so, in Mrs. Van Dam’s ora¬ 
tory.’ Now before I go on, will you do me the favor to tell me if it 
be indeed a symbol, and if so, of what; for I confess this is the only 
thing in Mrs. Trippe’s story which struck me as improbable.’ 

‘ I believe it is derived from the fact, that in the Greek name for 
fish (Ichthus) the words I. H. S. occur, and the fish indicates the same 
idea as the I. H. S., which is the more common symbol of Jesus 
Humanum Salvator.’ 

‘ I’m much obliged to you, very much; and yet what a strange 
symbol a fish is, to indicate that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men!’ 

‘ Certainly it is; but won’t you proceed ] I am quite interested to 
hear how all this ended.’ 

‘ The pious lady,’ continued Mre. Smith, smiling very kindly, 

‘ having finished her scolding of the servants, whose carelessness in 
setting on fire a horse-full of clothing had caused the alarm, be* 
thought herself of her prayers above stairs, and that her oratory 
door was open; so she flew up stairs in breathless haste, and there 
found the General in a state of amazement, gazing into her sanctum 
sanctorum. His first question was sternly to inquire, ‘Have you. 
Madam, become a Roman Catholic V ‘ Oh, dear husband, no — no, 
indeed 1’ ‘ What do all these things mean then I’ ‘ Mean, dearest ? 

they are only helps to my devotions. I assure you I’m no Catholic: 
see, here is the only prayer-book I ever use, and 1 desire no other/ 

‘ The General was only satisfied when he had read on the title- 
page in large type, ‘ The Book of Common Prayer, according to 
the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States/ 
It was fortunate that it lay open on the reading-shelf; and the well- 
thumbed leaves and the worn velvet cassock on which she knelt 
were witnesses for her truth; so that, from a feeling of painful sur¬ 
prise, the General’s mind now looked upon all this secrecy and se- 
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elusion as something very amusing; and his merry face encouraged 
his lady to speak the secret of her soul, and to beg him to save her 
from the condemnation of her o^^ conscience, and to consent to 
have the marriage rite yluly performed by the Rev. Dr. Upjohn. 
The General mused awhile, with some very funny thoughts in his 
head, and then takiug his wife by the shoulders he turned her round 
and round, all the while scanning her with a very smiling aspect: 
‘ Really,^ said he, * I am exceedingly surprised at your proposal; but 
let us see once more how you look. Yes, you are still a fine-looking 
lady; please open your mouth; yes, your teeth are sound; your 
skin is still fair, and your eyes bright; and I doubt,^ said he, musing 
a moment, ‘if I could do better. But my dear, hoW few men there 
are in Babylon who would marry their wives after having had them 
for twenty years ! But after all, I think I will; I do n*t believe I could 
better myself.* 

‘So saying, he kissed Mrs. Van Dam very earnestly and tenderly. 
The lady was delighted.* 

‘At being so warmly caressed 1* inquired the Gentleman in Black, 
smiling. 

‘ If you interrupt me,* said Mrs. Smith, * I won*t proceed.* 

‘ I pray you to pardon me. I won’t offend again.* 

‘ On this condition only will I end this story. The General pro¬ 
mised to marry her again, and kissing her again, took his leave of 
her. Mrs. Van Dam went immediately round to her pious friends, 
and with tears of joy, told them of her happiness, and invited, them 
to come that very evening to her house to witness the solemn ser¬ 
vice. These visits, and giving the necessary orders for suitable en¬ 
tertainment, occupied her so fully that she saw none of her family 
during the day. About eight o’clock in the evening, the General 
and his sons returned home, and found in the saloons quite a party 
of his wife’s most select friends. They all seemed more than 
usually glad to see the General; and the ladies especially gave 
him more than their accustomed warmth of pressure, while their 
eyes beamed upon him with looks of tenderness and love. The 
General noticed this, and also that when it was over, the party 
seemed to relax into a sobriety of manner and whispering in their 
conversation, which in a short time made him feel as if this was 
more like a Quaker meeting than a fashionable party. Nor was 
this feeling lessened when he saw the velvet-covered and golden- 
clasped prayer-book of his wife lying on a small table, on which 
was a magnificent Carcel lamp, whose light made it a most conspi¬ 
cuous object of observation. There was evidently the hush of ex¬ 
pectation ; but where were his wife and daughters 1 They seemed 
all to have disappeared. Finding himself somewhat mystified, he 
whispered to a sweet, witching widow, with whom he loved to jest, 
as married men do—though I think it *8 very wrong,* said Mrs. 
Smith, trying to look very severe; ‘ so giving her a gentle pressure 
on her shoulder, he asked, ‘ What has become of my wife V The 
young widow in an instant rose, and led him into the entry, and 
said, with the most speaking eyes, ‘ Do you want to see her very 
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much % Oh ! she ’s so lovely to-night! Ah I you are a happy 
man ; such a wife as you will get! If I could make an exchange 
now, how tempted I should be !* ‘ My dear Lady,’ said the Gene- - 

ral, ‘ pray be serious for this once, and tell me where are my lady- 
folks V * Oh, you are so impatient!’ was the widow’s reply; ‘ I’m 
sure you are not wont to be so; but I forgive you for this once. 
Ih*. Upjohn has not yet come ; and you know there’s no time lost.’ 
What did the widow mean 1—who could tell ? She would not, but 
with a gay laugh, led him up the stairs, into his own bed-chamber, 
and opening the door, exclaimed, ‘ Here, dear Mrs. Van Dam, is the 
most impatient of all grooms I ’ve seen for these seven years!’ 
The room was dazzling with light; Mrs. Van Dam, most magnifi¬ 
cently dressed in white satin and lace ; her diamonds shone from a 
coronet which encircled her brow, and from the back of her hair, 
which is, you know, still very rich and luxuriant, there depended a 
lace veil of great beauty. Altogether, she must have been worth 
seeing; and as if such a vision was not in itself sufficiently bril¬ 
liant, there stood her daughters, all radiant with their Swiss muslin 
dresses, with Camilla japonicas in their hEur, and the simplicity of 
their adornments beautifully contrasted and heightened the effect of 
their dear mamma’s. 

‘ The effect upon the General was certainly very astounding. 
His wife came forward and kissed him most tenderly: ‘ Dear 
General,’ she said, ‘ what has kept you so long ] I feared you 
would be late.’ To all which the General replied, in a voice which 
was not half so sweet as the lady’s, though it was distinctly heard 
by several who sat near the doors of the saloons below stairs: 

* *I)onder and blixum / (his favorite phrase,) what does all this 
mean V * Heavens !’ exclaimed his wife, ‘ do you ask me what all 
this means ! Did you not promise to marry me this very morning V 
*YeB, indeed; I remember 1 made some such rash promise; but 
did you invite these people here to witness the ceremony ]’ ‘ Cer¬ 

tainly, I did; and I am gratified to say, they are delighted and edi¬ 
fied by your conduct.’ ‘ And who is to be the priest ]’ ‘ Who! 

Dr. Upjohn ; who else should I think of having V * And has Dr. 
Upjohn counselled this reunion V * No,’ said Mrs. Van Dam; ‘ my 
friends thought he had better be as surprised as we are sure he will 
be delighted.’ 

‘ The General having thus guaged all the embarrassments with 
which his wife had so sedulously and ingeniously surrounded him, 
now began to look around with an air not so savage as he had 
worn, and seeing his daughters all so beautifully dressed, he asked 
them, ‘ What part they were to play in the tragedy to be performed 1’ 
They replied, very sweetly ana innocently, * That they were to he 
mother^s hride's-maids P This was too much for the General, who 
now relieved himself with a burst of laughter, long and loud, which 
fairly shook the house. His wife, terrified beyond measure, asked 
him, in a tone of agony, ‘ Did you not this very morning promise to 
marry me V * My dear wife,’ he replied, ‘ I did; though I am still 
surprised at your venturing upon such a request. I will marry you 
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once a-week, if you please; but I did not think you would wish 
me to do so in the presence of others/ ‘ But why not V asked 
Mrs. Van Dam, in the utmost terror, foreboding, after all, a refusal 
of her heart’s desire. ‘ Why not 1 because,’ replied the General, 
in a tone of asperity, notwithstanding all his previous mirth, ‘j/* 
you are willing to pass an Act of Bastardy upon my children^ lam not P 
The poor lady all but swooned. She saw in an instant that this 
was a new view of matters, which had never occurred to her. The 
General returned to the saloons, and pleaded an engagement to the 
party, and left the house. The young widow told them the scene 
above stairs with the utmost particularity. Poor Mrs. Van Dam 
had not strength to return to her friends, but awaited the coming of 
the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, to whom she told her griefs. The party, in 
the mean time, thought it best to retire, asking no questions as to 
the cause of the failure of the marriage ceremony, from which 
they had hoped so much by way of an example to others ; and as 
most of these ladies were members of the Virtuous Indignation So- 
ciety, all these particulars were naturally told to Mrs. Trippe, my 
veryyagreeable informant, and who closed her narration by saying, 
with her significant look and smile, ‘ The Doctor found some sooth¬ 
ing emollient for her tender conscience, and so has reconciled her 
to continue as the General’s wife, with what appetite she may.’ * 

‘ And is Mrs. Trippe a member of the Church ]’ inquired the 
Gentleman in Black. 

‘ Not a member of ‘ The Church,’ but yet a most active and zealous 
member of the Moriah Church, to which she is most exclusively 
devoted.’ 

‘ And what Church is this V 

* And are you so little acquainted with our city as not to know I 
I thought you were well acquainted in our city V 

‘ The truth is, my dear Madam, I have but just returned, after an 
absence of some six years, and your churches spring up in such 
variety of sects, and so like mushrooms, that of the peculiarity of 
the church you speak of I am ignorant. What is the creed of this 
church V 

‘ Oh, that is indeed the peculiarity of the Moriah Church, that 
they have no creed.’ 

‘ No creed!’ 

‘ No ! their religion is not one of faith, but of negations ; and Mrs. 
Trippe can better tell you what she does not believe than what she 
does. Religion, by these people, is stripped of all its mysteries. 
It is submitted to an exhausting process, by which it is reduced to 
its lowest term. They affirm that the writers of the New Testament 
were not, properly speaking, inspired, nor infallible guides in di¬ 
vine matters; that Jesus Christ did not die for our sins, nor is the 
proper object of worship, nor even impeccable; that there is not 
any provision made in the sanctification of the Spirit for the aid of 
spiritual maladies ; that there is no intercessor at the right hand of 
God ; that Christ is not present with his saints, nor his saints, when 
they quit the body, present with the Lord ; that man is not com- 
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posed of a material and an immaterial principle, but consists of 
merely organized matter, which is totally dissolved at death.** 

‘ And do they call themselves Christians V 

* To be sure they do ! and I am told Mrs. Trippe’s malice against 
the venerable Council of Ten is more provoked by their denial that 
she is a Christian, than hy any slights that they have put upon her. 
Indeed, she has ever manifested the greatest anxiety to win the suf¬ 
frages of orthodox Christians on this very point; and in this way 
she shows most clearly the misgivings of her own soul in the sound¬ 
ness and safety of her religious opinions.’ 

‘ Is it not strange 1 What need Mrs. Trippe care for the opinions 
of others V 

* Not to me strange. There are many who are certain that they 
hold just the right form of faith; but of those who are certain of 
their faith, there are but few who have not moments of fear as to 
their practice. Indeed, what is more common than to hear, every 
Sunday morning, people whose conduct during the week has been 
distinguished by some such ‘ fair business transaction,* making the 
most humble confession of being a ‘ miserable offender;* and yet I 
never heard or read of but one Zaccheus !* 

‘ Zaccheus is indeed an original! but, my dear Madam, you cer¬ 
tainly would not wish every one to follow his example V 

* Certainly, I would !* 

‘ And make restitution of all the wrongs they had done the week 
before V 

‘Yes; and w'hy not T 

‘ For the most obvious reason in the world. It would set every 
body by the ears, and derange the whole machinery of society.’ 

‘ I do n’t see how this could be.* 

‘ Let me explain. Now we will suppose that on some bright star¬ 
lit night a flaming sword were to be seen gleaming in the skies over 
the city of Babylon the Less; and while the fearful portent was 
filling all hearts with dread, some Hydrarchos-SUlimanii, or other 
such huge monster of the deep, should be seen coming up the bay, 
and were to vomit upon the Battery another Jonas, who should cry, 
‘Wo! wo! to the inhabitants of Babylon! Yet forty days, and- 
Babylon shall be overthrown 1* — and were to call upon the people 
to make restitution of all the frauds and falsehoods, not of their 
whole lives, but of the forty days previous 1 Do you not see the 
evils which would result V 

‘ No, I do not.* 

‘ Then, Madam, have a little patience with me, and I will show 
yon a few examples, which would doubtless be but a specimen of 
all the others, it would be impossible to describe the scenes which 
any real effort made by the people of Babylon to make restitution 
would give rise to. The hopelessness of the miack to restore to his 
numerous patrons the money paid for the ‘ Pills of Life,* ‘ Pana¬ 
ceas,* and ‘ Catholicons,* all which, he well knew, possessed in 
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themselves none of the virtues ascribed to them, would be but a 
type of thousands of the vendors of this city. But let us suppose 
a scene in Change Alley. The last week of the forty days has now 
come. In the mean time, it may well be supposed, those who relied on 
the ‘ Reports of the Learned Societies on the Aspects of the Heavens,’ 
(and which would doubtless be just such as would best quiet the anx¬ 
ieties of the people, and best please those who had no wish to dis¬ 
gorge their gains,) with the timorous, had long since been at work 
squaring up their accounts; families long separated had become 
reconciled; unions which had been postponed too long would be 
solemnized, and the churches would be well filled about those days; 
but in the higher ranks, where these restitutions would become no¬ 
torieties, and whose members would be ashamed to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the vulgar, there would be no one to break ground in this 
strange work ; and of all the places, we may well believe, which 
would show signs of restitution, Change Alley would be the last 
But doubtless there would be strange perplexities in ‘ th^ street' as 
they saw this strange hairy Prophet, and heard him exclaim in their 
ears, * Wo ! w o !’ and denounce them as they were once before de¬ 
nounced, when turned out of the Temple.’ 

‘ And the last week has come. The Honorable Board meets ; the 
fancies are flat; state stocks sinking below the sales of the day be¬ 
fore; and city stocks dead on the hands of holders. No business is 
done, and there they sit in silence. Those who twenty days before 
were loudest in saying * The old prophet was a humbug !* —‘the 
sword in the sky is only the tail of a comet!’ would now be heard to 
whisper their hopes that it would be so. At length the words of Job 
would be found to be true : ‘All that a man hath will he give for his 
life ;’ and Jacob or a Joseph w'ould rise and say, ‘ I am ready to 
make restitution of all my monied transactions, within the last forty 
days.’ We may suppose the dismay which would follow, and the 
sad, silent and slow movements of the several members as they rose 
to make a like avowal; but then how to ascertain the true amounts 
to be exchanged or paid over ! The difficulties in the way of making 
an equation and settlement of their several cornerings and ham¬ 
merings of stock would be found insurmountable, and on the last 
of the forty days they would sit like poor culprits under the gallows, 
awaiting the fatal drop which was to land them in a future state. 

‘ I will give you a scene which might very likely take place among 
these very fidends of yoursi Mrs. Trippe, finding the Board of 
Brokers giving way to the panic, will have doubtless recalled to her 
mind some shrewd and palpable hit which she has placed upon the 
tender reputation of Mrs. Van Trompe and her daughters. She 
sets out upon the painful pilgrimage of restitution; and first she 
goes to Mrs. Van Tromp’s. She need not feign any grief; that, in 
such a case, would be natural enough, and it may be Mrs. Van 
Trompe had the same design of acknowledging her sins against 
Mrs. Trippe. They meet, and in tears embrace each other, each 
anxious to save her life by a full confession. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Van Trompe, I am pained to confess I have sin- 
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ned against you, by speaking of you in a way which I now see to 
be very wrong indeed.* * Dear Mrs. Trippe, do n*t say this to me ; 
it is I who must come to you with such sad disclosures.' * But I 
must be permitted to tell you. I have said, indeed I have, many 
things I wish I had not; and so, to begin, I Lave said that you wore 
false hair.' ‘ And I do, and so do you; go on;' * and false teeth 
‘ that’s false.' And hearing of Jack Musard's attentions to Kati*ine, 
I hinted to him that he had better wait a while and she would not be 
so very corpulent.' ‘ You did, indeed !' ‘ Yes, indeed I did, and I 

come to make restitution to you first of all.' ‘ Well, Madam, I too 
have a small matter of the sort to settle with you, and I too must 
confess I have not been much behind with you, though I never could 
have believed it possible that even your malice could have reached 
such a height as this.' ‘ Pray what have you done to me V ‘ It is 
indeed but a trifle in the comparison — a mere nothing ; but I too 
must make you restitution, and here it is. You know Mr. Winter- 
bottom has had some little liking for your divine Adela, which you 
have fostered as best you could, and* with some hopes of success. 
Now to save him from such a fate as a union with your daughter, I 
have told him in all the confidence of friendship, within the last forty 
days, that the recent attack of erysipilas which you know kept her 
to her room for a fortnight, was nothing more nor less than scrofula,' 
Now, dear Mrs. Smith, what would be the result of such a course of 
restitution 1 Why these ladies would in all probability, after mutual 
recriminations, fly at each other's faces, despoil each other of their 
caps and hair, true or false, and as in the night when the first-born of 
Egypt were slain, ‘ there was a great cry in Egypt, for there was not 
a house where there was not one dead,' so it would be told, ‘there 
was not a house in Babylon, where there was not one or more such 
conflicts, with all their attendant cries and shrieks.' No, dear Mrs. 
Smith, do n't think restitution as among the things desirable, if it 
were possible.' 

‘You have indeed shown it a work of greater difficulty and haz¬ 
ard than I had conceived it could be. Alas ! I have been bom 
into this world some centuries too soon. I do hope the time will 
yet come when all the dreams of poets and prophets will be real¬ 
ized, and when sin and slavery will be remembered no more for¬ 
ever.' 

‘ And do you deem sin and slavery to be so closely linked to¬ 
gether V 

‘ Yes, to me they seem inseparable; and I never read of the ac¬ 
knowledgments made by slaveholders of its ‘ being a social, political 
and moral evil,'* without a feeling that by such confessions they are 
‘laying a flattering unction to their souls,' and like so many of our 
Christians in Babylon, deem themselves absolved from their sins, be¬ 
cause they have made a penitent and full corfession of its magnitude.' 

‘ Are you not too severe upon these holders of slaves ? They were 
bora to their inheritance, and it is a matter of self-preservation to 


* Sfxjcch of Mr. Rivca in the Senate of the United States. 
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retain their relations to them in I have thought they made 

some mistakes in their methods of management, and feel assured 1 
could make them many valuable suggestions, arising from my own 
experience/ 

‘ Is it possible that I have been talking to a slave-holder, and all 
this while took you for a clergyman of some sort V exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith, in a tone of painful astonishment. 

The Gentleman in Black seemed somewhat staggered at the earn¬ 
estness of the lady’s exclamation, but soon recovered his self-pos¬ 
session, and with an air of extreme frankness, and a smile which 
greatly prepossessed Mrs. Smith in favor of any apology he had to 
make for himself, he commenced; 

‘ I assure you, my dear Madam, such is the course of treatment to 
which my slaves are subjected, so paternal are the relations which 
subsist between us, that my enemies have sometimes had the candor 
to call them ‘ my children,’ and to speak of me ‘ as their father.’ 
And can that be called servitude which-is freely rendered and de¬ 
lighted in T 

‘And do your slaves never run away]’ inquired Mrs. Smith, 
earnestly. 

The Gentleman in Black was again for an instant embarrassed by 
the directness of her inquiry, but with an amused smile, replied : 

‘ The truth is, my dear Madam, I do have now and then a slave 
who pines for his native home, and who seeks his liberty; and in all 
such cases, if I cannot make my service agreeable to him, I let him 
go where he pleases. What can be more fair than this ] No abo¬ 
litionist could ask for more.’ 

‘ Nothing, surely,’ replied Mrs. Smith ; ‘ but what are the means 
you adopt to detain them ] This I must know before I can give a just 
judgment in the case.’ 

‘ Well, Madam, if the disaffected is a young girl, as is often the 
case, my overseers, who are very numerous, seek out for her some 
attractive and fond lover, and so fill up the Vacancy in her heart, 
which is the cause of all this discontent; and if she has a lover, he. 
excites some young girl, perhaps prettier than herself, to detach him 
from her, and this gives the mind all the occupation that is needed 
in the case ; or sometimes a new play, or a new dress, answers the 
purpose just as effectively, so that lovers are the last thing resorted 
to by my agents.’ 

‘ But should she be married ]’ inquired Mrs. Smith. 

‘ Why then the case is the more difficult; but I have found a new 
house very efficacious; or if she have a good house, new furniture ; 
and if she has these already, then it answers a good purpose to put 
up some of her neighbors to outshine her; to leave her out of a 
party, or to get up up a little scandal about her husband or herself.’ 

* Well, that is the querest of all methods of making people con¬ 
tented !’ 

‘ It does excellently well, I assure you, for whatever fills up the 
mind has the effect of expelling all this nostalgia^ which is the only 
source of disaffection I have to contend with^ Marrying their chil- 
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dren well, is another very good plan, and gives them pleasant occu- 

S ation while it lasts, and after a certain period of life they never 
esire to leave their present modes of life and occupation.* 

‘ With my male slaves my course is somewhat different, as you may 
well suppose, but I find means just as efficacious to win them to my 
service.* 

‘ What is this certain period of life, of which you speak 1* 

‘ I deem all who have passed the age of thirty-five as tolerably 
safe; but after fifty, it is very rare indeed for them ever to desert me. 
All the inducements which the abolitionists are able to present, 
either orally, or by their tracts, lose all power over them, and their 
habits then become confirmed; and their duties to me are so light and 
easy, that they have no inquietudes, and so become very grave and 
dutiftil slaves in all time to come.* 

‘ Permit me to inquire how you employ all these slaves of yours ]* 
asked the lady, whose good opinion for the Gentleman in Black 
was evidently returning, which was evidenced by the tones of kind¬ 
ness in which the question was asked. 

‘ Here, dear Mrs. Smith, is the great secret of my success. In con¬ 
nexion with their entire freedom of religious opinions, I give full 
and free license to all my slaves, young and old, men and women, 
to do just what pleases them best, leaving to my overseers, under 
my general supervision, to combine their several employments for 
the advancement of my own especial interests.* 

‘ Indeed ! then you have in fact put into successful operation the 
ideal PhcUuTtxes of F ourier, which have been so often attempted and 
failed, not, *t is said, because there is any imperfection in his theory, 
but because attempted by those but partially acquainted with his 
system, and which every new association that is formed think they 
can mend.* 

The Gentleman in Black smiled very sweetly, and with an air of 
the extremest modesty, said : ‘ I fear, dear Mrs. Smith, you will think 
me somewhat arrogant and vain, if I should venture to say that I 
believe Fourier has taken some of his ideeis from me, and that his 
system is, substantially, my own ; though if I said this to the world, 
I should doubtless be challenged on all sides, and I am the more 
diffident, inasmuch as Mr. Robert Owen is in the field before me, 
who assured me in person, that Fourier never knew why a PhUan- 
stery should consist of two thousand rather than any other number, 
till he told him the reason. 

* And why two thousand 1 I *m sure I do n*t know, though I 
have a great deal of ‘ associations,* ‘ harmonies of nature,* and indus¬ 
try, and * phalanxes,* talked into me by many of my fair ftiends, who 
seem bent on regenerating the world.* 

The Gentleman in Black looked inquiringly into the face of Mrs. 
Smith, but it was radiant with spirit and innocence, alive only to 
the interest she took in the discussion. He continued : ‘ It has been 
deemed a great discovery, which Fourier claims to be peculiarly 
his own, though in this, as in all such questions, there are hundreds 
VOL. XXYII. 64 
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who have in centuries past had their ‘ Republics,’ their ‘ Utopias,' 
and ‘ Oceanas,’ by which the world was to be peidected, and all sin 
and misery annihilated, when the days of Paradise are to be re¬ 
newed, and the face of the earth ac^ain to blossom and bloom like 
the Garden of Eden; and Fourier has gone yet farther, for he sug¬ 
gests, that the aromas arising from the earth being condensed in 
accordance with the action of certain laws, would gradually form 
beautiful planes or rings, which would add to the beauty of our 
skies, like those of Saturn, and that the Aurora Borealis would be¬ 
come what he styles a Boreal C?own, of such intensity as to rescue 
the circum-polar regions from their graves of ice, and warm theia 
into life and vegetation.' 

‘ Well, it is a beautiful conception, and I wish it may be true.* 

‘ That the world is to be regenerated and redeemed, I also believe; 
though the way of attaining this grand result may not be in the way 
projected by these Socialists.’ 

‘ I have ever felt much interest and sympathy in every plan which 
contemplates a higher degree of civilization, and an advance in 
human happiness, though I must confess I never could see how the 
conflicting passions of men and women, and the desire of personal 
aggrandizement, could ever be subverted, or so directed as to ac¬ 
complish these desirable ends. And now, will you tell me more of 
your methods of managing your slaves, in accordance with the 
system of leaving every one to do just what pleases him or her 
best ]' 

‘ This, Madam, as I have before said, is the secret of my success 
and of their failures; but in my system I have been all the while 
directing their energies secretly and silently; but with these Social 
communities there has been no such controlling intellect. The sys¬ 
tem of ‘ Unitary Associations' even on paper, has had its difficulties, 
even before being reduced to experiment; for when asked, ‘ In this 
system of every one doing only what they pleased, who tcould please to 
do the dirty loork, and act as the scavengers V they were as effectively 
nonplussed as a distinguished senator in the height of the year of 
nullification, when conversing with an old statesman from the North, 
who chanced to be in the senate-chamber at the time, and to whom 
he was showing the feasibility of his plan of a separate republic, by 
the inquiry, ‘ Where will you go for your stevedores V Now this was 
a class of operatives the Gentleman Planter had never heard of; 
and the old gentleman assured him of the pleasure which it gave 
him to know that there was one class of laborers which the new re¬ 
public must import from their Northern neighbors; one point of 
dependence yet existing; one strand of the cable which yet held 
the states together;^ but in the case of the Fourierists, this enig¬ 
matical question, ‘ Who would please to act as their scavengers V was 
solved by assigning these arduous and unpleasant duties to their 
little children.* 

‘ To their little children !' exclaimed Mrs. Smith, in a tone which 
spoke her utter abhorrence at the thought. 
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‘ Yes, Madam, to tlieir children, in whom they assumed to have 
discovered a proclivity for such pursuits.** 

‘ And where are the mothers to be found who would consent that 
their children should be so employed 1 — even if there were such de¬ 
grading and disgusting tendencies in their natures, and which seems 
to me to be a poor beginning of a system which seeks to attain the 
perfectibility of human nature.* 

* The theoiy. Madam, merges the individual affection in those of 
the jyhalanx ; so that the present relations are to be subverted, and 
the sympathies of parent and child are to be lost in the general 
good.*t 

* But can this, by any course of change in the conditions of so¬ 
ciety, be attained V 

* It is very confidently predicted that it can be and will be.* 

‘ But even if it were possible, is it desirable V 

* That is a question which presents the gist of the whole theory. 
The Socialists deem it both desirable and attainable ; and the only 
way in which the present conditions of society, which they hold 
with Hobbes to be a state of warfare, in which each one seeks his 
own good at the cost of his neighbor, and that the range of injury 
is graduated by the differences which exist in the several states of 
individuals as to poverty and wealth; and the higher the scale of 
civilization, the wider the circle of objects over which this principle 
of hostility, subversion, and injury extends.* 

‘ Indeed, I fear there is some truth in this representation of so¬ 
ciety as it now is ; but I can *t conceive how the world is to be reno¬ 
vated by the sacrifice of the relation of parent and child ; indeed, 
it is to me inconceivable how a mother can consent to unite herself 
to such an association, or relinquish for a day the care of her chil¬ 
dren to groups of nurses, even if they were angels.* 

* My dear Madam, children are very pretty in pictures, but are 
often found to be sad realities in living life.* 

‘ Heavens !* exclaimed Mrs. Smith, with an emotion which suf¬ 
fused her eyes in tears, * how gladly would I sacrifice all the splen¬ 
dor which surrounds me, to be possessed of but one beautiful and 
healthy infant !* 

The Gentleman in Black was touched ; a smile of tenderness and 
benevolence for an instant lit up his face and eyes, which made him 
look as though transfigured into an angel of light; but it soon passed 
away, and the cold, calm look, which was sometimes dark and sin¬ 
ister, resumed its place. 

♦ ‘In the gardens they (the little children) will gruh up the noxious weeds, in the kitchen they 
will turn the little spits, shell peas, sort the fruit, wa«h the plates, etc.’— Godwin. 

t ‘ Plato, iu bis ‘ kepublic,' says: * Let the womeu be held in common, let the children be in com¬ 
mon.’ This, however, is not adopted yet by the Socialints. They, howi-ver, teach : ‘Iu general we 
think it would be found that the groups of nurses so excellent, the public halls so well adapted to 
health, and the advantages every way so decided, that the larger part of the women would of choice 
leave their children to the education of the proper groups, iu which, doubtless, the mother would 
herself enrolledand to show the fallacy of ihib last part of the sentence, and that it is thrown in 
merely as a make-weiirht. the author on the same page teaches : ‘The number of women necessary 
to the care of young children being limited, nature has given the inclination of that kind of occupa¬ 
tion to a few only.' ‘ It would bo easy to assure ourselves that this was the case, if the spirit of onr 
present society did not oblige women to dissimulate and feign tastes that are often opposite to their 
very organization.* — Godwin. 
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vinn’s saga: from the Swedish, 


• BT icaa. 1C. X. BBW1T7. 


Brave Finn of the Northland, renowned in story, 

Sat high at the Yule-feast, in his locks thin and hoary: 

Deep runes carved in fight on his hi oad brow he beareth. 
And the Arm of the Lightning is the good sword he weareth. 


And late flowed the banquet by the torch-fires upblazing, 

While the Skalds smote their high harps, their loud songs upraising: 
Pushed the chief back the goblet; * Ho! heard ye my Norsemen? 
There went sounds on the night-wind, a tramp as of horsemen !* 


Down rang the drained mead-cups, the grasped sword-hilts rattle. 
Bounds each knight like a war-horse that afeir scents the battle ; 
And forth from its scabbard^ each quick blade is bright’ning, 

As forth from the storm-cloud leaps and flashes the lightning. 


Spake the chief: ‘ In the shade now tall forms are advancing. 

And their wan hands like snow-flakes in the moon-light are glancing; 
They beckon, they whisper, * Oh ! strong-armed in valor, 

The pale guests await thee — mead foams in Valhalla!’ 

When the snow melts in spring-time from earth, who bewails it ? 

When the Valkyries beckon, man must die — what avails it! 

I am bowed low with years, like a fmt-tree overladen. 

But a death on the straw-couch were a death for a maiaeiv 


Bring hither my helmet, in the torchlight that glances, 

And my shield that hath home back in fight the strong lances ; 
Thus may Death, that eluded where a warrior would greet him. 
Find me armed by the hearth-stone, and ready to meet him.’ 


When in the Hereafter the tongue of the foeman 

Tells that Finn by the fireside died the death of a woman; 

Like his steed in the manger awaiting the slayer,* 

Ye shall say how I fearlessly met the betrayer.* 

Now, while o’er his white beard the life-tide is bright’ning. 

As his death-runes he carveth with the Arm of the Lightning, 

He lifts high the goblet, and boldly and proudly, 

* A health to the Northland!’ he quafleth full loudly. 

Sleeps Finn in his cold tomb; rests his war-steed beside him; 

Ne’er again ’mong the thick spears may the pale chieftain guide him: 
And the Skalds sweep their high harps to the Strong-Armed in Valor, 
While his shade o’er the rainbow passes on to Valhalla. 


* Taa SoandinaTian, like tha Scythian, alaw and buried hln eteed in the tomb with the dead ohlef. 
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PLAIN SPEAKING BY A PLAIN PHILOSOPHER. 


TBOnaBTS ON LATBXT BIAT. 




# 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE KNICKERBOCKER: 

Sir : I had an opportunity a short time since of witnessing an 
interesting exhibition at the School of the Mechanics* Institute. It 
happened to be the visiting-day of the school committee ; and the 
chairman, it seems, on such occasions addresses the pupils upon 
some abstract theme of science, in what he calls ‘ a simple manner.’ 
I shrewdly suspected, however, that this ‘ simple manner* was in-, 
tended for the adults present as well as for the children ; but whe¬ 
ther intended for one or for both, I was so pleased with his familiar 
illustrations of Latent Heat, that I thought them worthy a place in 
the Knickerbocker, and I proceed therefore to transcribe them from 
a few rough notes which I made on the occasion. 

‘ In reading,* sa’id the chairman, in effect, ‘ we are often confused 
by the attempts of authors to show their erudition, rather than to 
explain abstract facts. I shall therefore render my explanations 
as simple as possible ; and to those who do not already understand 
what is meant by Latent Heat, the simplicity of manner will not 1 
hope prove objectionable. The instrument called the thermometer 
is used as a measurer of heat, but this instrument can only be 
applied to measure present heat; it cannot measure latent heat. 
Latent Heat, as its name implies, is not sensible to the touch, nor is 
it available for any chemical or mechanical purpose ; and we require 
the aid of Natural Philosophy even to prove its existence. Its pre¬ 
sence cannot be elucidated without distinctly changing its character 
and condition. 

To explain in what manner the existence of latent heat may be 
proved, it is only necessary to say, that substances contain heat in 
proportion to their bulk, without any reference to their weight. 
Thus, if ten cubic inches of air be compressed to the half of one 
cubic inch, it becomes red hot thereby. The concussion pocket- 
light used some twenty years since, being a small cylinder, closed 
at its lower end, and fitted with a piston, fh which is inserted a small 
piece of punk, affords a light by forcing down the piston; the air 
which is elastic, is compressed to one hundredth of its natural bulk ; 
and the latent heat contained in the ninety-nine hundredths com¬ 
pressed, becomes present heat in the one hundredth of the bulk re¬ 
maining, rendering it red hot, and setting fire to the punk. When 
the piston is again withdrawn, so that the air expands, if done slowly, 
the punk goes out; because the capacity for receiving heat, as latent, 
is again renewed, and it robs it from the nearest hot object, the 
punk; but if suddenly withdrawn, the punk remains on fire, and the 
air is compelled, on re^xpanding, to get its supply of latpnt heat 
from other surrounding objects. 
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‘ A similar phenomena is observable in the manner in which a 
country blacksmith lights his fire. He takes a piece of cold iron, 
which we suppose to measure a cubic inch, and hammers it rapidly 
on his anvil, until he compresses the particles so as to measure but 
ninety-nine hundredths of a cubic inch. Thus the latent heat of 
the one-hundredth compressed, becomes present heat to the ninety- 
nine hundredth remaining; and it is when thus hot that he ignites a 
match with which he lights his fire. 

‘ The Indian performs a similar operation, when by the rubbing 
of two pieces of wood on each other he causes them to take fire. 
The simple theory of their operation is, that if we examine the sur¬ 
face of the wood with a powerful microscope, we findSt to contain 
millions of infinitesimal cells. All these cells are filled with globules 
of air; and at each rubbing, each globule gives out its latent heat, 
which heat is received by the wood, and each cell re-fills with a new 
portion of air, which at the next rub gives out its portion ; and thus 
the accumulation of these quantities of heat causes the wood to 
take fire; proving that latent heat becomes present whenever you 
rob it of its sleeping-place. The grinding of a knife on a grind¬ 
stone, and the consequent stream of fire, is due to the compression of 
the ultimate particles of metal, abraded from the knife, the com¬ 
pression of which particles causes sufficient of the latent heat of the 
metal to become present heat, to render the infinitesimal portions red 
hot, and consequently visible. So great was the liberation of latent 
heat in Ericcsson’s caloric engine that the cylinder was melted and 
the machine thereby rendered useless. 

‘ Some substances are capable of receiving present heat, and ‘ put¬ 
ting it to sleep,* or rendering it latent. Ice registers thirty-two de¬ 
grees by the thermometer; and if a vessel filled with ice be placed 
over a fire until it be melted, it will still register thirty-two degrees. If 
a similar quantity of fuel to that used to melt this ice to water be burn¬ 
ed under it after it is water, it will raise it to two hundred and twelve 
degrees, or cause it to boil. The question naturally occurs, wdiat be¬ 
came of the first quantity of heat liberated from the first charge of 
wood burned 1 The answer is simply, it was absorbed by the ice as it 
expanded in becoming water; and will be given out again whenever 
the same portion of water be re-converted into ice. 

‘ When two fluids of different specific gravities are mixed together, 
they will not make the bulk of both, although they contain the weight 
of both. If sulphuric acid, which is much heavier than water, und 
boils at six hundred and twenty degrees Farenheit, be mixed with 
water which will boil at two hundred and twelve degrees Farenheit, 
you will have in bulk as a result only three-quarters of the measure¬ 
ment of both. This decrease of bulk lessons the capacity of the 
mass to contain heat; and thus the latent heat of the missing quar¬ 
ter becomes present heat, and is sensible to the touch. Sometimes it 
is difficult to heat metals sufficiently to cause them to become fluid 
or to melt; when two metals of different specific gravities are heated 
together, they combine, and the latent heat given off, from the conse¬ 
quent diminution of bulk, assists to keep the mass fluid. Thus 
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platina, which cannot be melted by the hottest blast-furnace, melts 
readily if heated in contact with a very minute portion of lead. 

‘ Another class of proofs of the existence of latent heat embraces 
the facts connected with the capacities of bodies for heat, by enlarg¬ 
ing their bulk ; for, from the same course of reasoning that latent 
becomes present heat, by diminishing the bulk of a body, present 
heat will be received and rendered latent by any body, the bulk of 
which is increased. If we wet the head with alcohol, and then 
fan it rapidly, the alcohol becomes an aeriform body, and conse¬ 
quently increases in bulk some two thousand times. Its capacity for 
heat is thereby increased; and it seizes it from the nearest hot object, 
the head, thus rendering the head cool. And in this manner local 
fevers are often removed. 

‘ In the East Indies it is common to form ice by evaporating ether 
from the surface of water. The great increase of bulk from the 
ether so suddenly robs the heat from the water as to render it ice. 
This experiment can be readily made in this manner : Fill the bulb 
at the lower end of a thermometer-tube with water; wrap tow on 
the outside, then dip it in ether, move it rapidly in the atmosphere 
for a minute, tear off the tow, and the bulb will be found to contain 
a ball of ice. In hot climates water is cooled for domestic use in 
unglazed earthen vessels, called ‘ monkeys.* They are partially 
porous, and thus a minute portion of the water is continually oozing 
through to the surface. If these vessels be placed in a draft of air, 
or swung on the end of a rope attached to a tall tree, the evapora¬ 
tion of water from the outside will abstract the heat from the con¬ 
tents of the vessel, and render it palatably cool. Water in a pitcher, 
placed in a window where there is a strong draft of air, and sur¬ 
rounded with a cloth kept continually wet, will become cool. A 
‘ refreshing shower’ is a very common phrase ; and it arises from 
the fact, that when Nature is covered with a minute film of water, 
its evaporation cools all surrounding objects.* 


hypocrisy: a sonnet. 


There is a fiend who taketh anjel ^lise. 

And by some dark Promethean art would seem 
From Heaven’s empyrean throne to snatch a beam 
Of holiness, wherewith to dazzle mortal eyes ; 

Pure, like the evening star of summer skies. 

When softly mirrored on the placid stream. 

His eye in truth upIit,one fain would deem, 

W’ith the meek light of love; and from his tongue 
There flows a silver tone, more glozing far 
Than that which tempted Eve ‘ the trees among.’ 
Within rage, envy, malice, hatred are ; 

, Unmask thee, wretch ! thy reign must cease efe long, 
And on thy forehead let the world descry. 

Branded in fire, thy name — Hypocrisy ! 
fieto - Fprk , May , 1846. ^ ^ 
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THE CLOCK PEDLAR. 


BT J. nONBTrWKLr.. 


Solomon Terry, 

Dealer in clocks, 

Had met with some very 
Severe hard knocks 

In the course of his long and itinerant life, 

Having failed (to pay up) several times in the strife ; 
Yet, clever and neat, always fell on his feet. 

And arose a sound man after ev’ry defeat. 

Having been, as above I have hinted, unfortunate. 

And as creditors will, at such times, be importunate. 

He stopped all their jaw 
With the aid of the law, 

And (telling some friends what was the design meant,) 
He and his lawyer drew up an assignment 
A queer little instrument, that, by the way, 

Describing what debts one proposes to pay. 

And mentioning who are to suffer delay: 

That is, take a promise at very long day. 

For twenty per cent of the face of their notes, 

Thus slily dividing the sheep from the goats. 

But now all his troubles 
^ Have vanished like bubbles; 

He *8 a gentleman, made on the very best plan. 

Is rich, and of course a ‘ respectable man ;* 

Has a house and a farm, and much money invested. 

Is deeply in rail-roads and banks interested; 

Is called, in his dealings, a very correct man. 

Is Deacon in church, and what’s more, a Select-man. 
You’d be edified quite with his sanctified air. 

His very nave face, and exceeding white hair: 

He is wemL in the hams and thin in the chest, 

His years may be sixty—and that will attest 
That he’s well on the road to his * haven of rest* 

That blessing of life, 

His adorable wife. 

Links to her end of the rope a great clatter — 

Forever it pours, like the rain, patter, patter ; 

And though 1 should like the good woman to flatter, 
Yet I *m forced to admit the amount of her chatter. 
And that it abounds with irrelevant matter. 

Nobody but her 
Could mutter and splutter 

In a way the weak nerves of her good man to flutter: 
But still the dear little woman means well, 

Though, obliged as I am the truth here to tell. 

Her husband quite often has wished her in- Well! 

I had like to have said it! but if you can spell, 
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You may couple an H with an e double l; 

And though Terry at times was audibly praying it, 
1 think I have found, 

By beating around, 

A vastly more delicate method of saying it< 


Now, Solomon Terry 
Had been making merry 
Over a dinner of sausages savory, 

(Paid for, of course, from the fruits of his knavery,) 

And turning cork-down the mighty brown jug, 

Completed his meal with a draught from the mug. 

• Then this ‘ well-to-do,* • worthy,* * respectable* chap, 
Reseated himself for a comforting nap; 

A handkerchief carefully thrown over his head. 

His nose in the air, (the tip of it red,) 

His thin little slender 
Legs up on the fender, 

The wide-spreading ends of which, that is to say, his toes, 
Snugly ensconsced in a pair of green slippers. 

Whose prows were as sharp as a Baltimore clipper’s. 
While a tune like a bugle began then to play his nose. 

He was barely composed, 

And hardly had dosed, 

W hen a thundering knock. 

Like a great church clock. 

Came banging away at the front hall-door. 

And nipped in the bud an incipient snore; 

And ere ho could get from the chair to the floor, 

Instead of one knock there were twenty or more, 

Till they rolled on his ear like a cataract’s roar. 

He rose in a hurry. 

His wits in a flurry. 

Expecting to find at least half a score 
Of customers waiting his nod at the door; 

So he opened it wide. 

And there, outside. 

Stood a single tall fellow of six feet two ! 

A burly young giant he was to the view, 

Who only drawled out, through his nose, ‘ How d* ye do?^ 
Then said, as he leisurely walked to the fire, 

* Here’s one of the clocks that you sold to me, ’Squire. 
You do n’t recollect? Well, I’d have you to know 
You warranted this here correctly to go; 

But at times it’s too fast, and at times it *s too slow j 
As I bought it of you, 

And it do n’t go true, 

But is up to all sorts of fantastical tricks, it 
Returns, and won’t suit, no way you can fin it.* 

Solomon Terry * 

Was in a quandary ; 

But ere he could open his mouth to reply, 

(Of course with a he,) 

There came rushing in, 

.With horrible din, 

One after another, a concourse of men ! 

Terrible fellows! He did n’t know when 
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He had seen such a desperate visaged array, 

And all talking at once in a shocking bad way ; 

While every one bore, dangling over his shoulder, 

What made the heart sink of the frightened beholder; 
In short, what gave him this terrible shock, 

Was the fact that each man brought with him a clock! 

Solomon stared, 

And stroked bis beeird. 

And looked like a man most wofully scared. 

Such an aimy of clocks ! ‘ He was n’t prepared 

So many demands to meet upon sight, 

But they might depend he would make it all right* 

‘ No go!’ no go! 

You do n’t get off so!’ 

Clamored the crowd, as stubborn as rocks, 

* Give us the money, and here are your clocks!’ 

Solomon’s senses began to forsake him, 

A kind of a dizziness seemed to o’ertake him; 

His head swelled amain, till it doubled its size, 

And the top of the room like a dome did arise, 
Expanding the walls to an amplitude vzist; 

While still as hie eye o’er the acres he cast, 

The crowd kept increasing still faster and fast. 

Still mass upon mass came the gathering dock. 

Crying out, * Solomon, here is your clock !* 

Benumbed and stunned. 

Hopelessly dunned. 

Still he stood staring. 

Like maniac glaring. 

Not in his state of bewilderment, daring 
To open his mouth to men of such bearing. 

Sure never mortal had such a strange set 
Of clamorous customers bearding him yet; 

Wherever he turned to get rid of the noise. 

Up rose the wild multitudinous voice, 

* Do n’t stand there, Solomon, still as a stock. 

But give us our money, and here is yotir clock !* 

Like a troubled ocean. 

Strong arms in motion. 

Swayed the clocks in the stirring air. 

While the Deacon’s hair, 

(What little was there,) 

Rose up like quills o’er his forehead bare. 

Though scared and flustered. 

At length he mustered • 

Courage enough to harangue the crowd; 

Add lifting his tremulous voice aloud, 

Proposed, ‘ though indeed’t would ruin him quite,* 
XYet laboring under such bodily fright. 

And thinking this plan to escape was the true one,) 

* To give in exchange for each time-piece a new one !* 

Then rose from earth to heaven a yell, 

A shout prolonged with awful swell; 

A shout that rent the Deacon’s ears. 

And lent new terrors to his feara. 
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‘ None of your gammon, 

You cringer to mammon! 

You can’t come the sham on 
Your victimized customerB, Sol., any more ; 

Every clock we have here was exchanged once before! 
You do n’t cheat us again ! — we are up to your tricks, 

So you ’ll find yourself here in a very bad fix: 

And unless you fork over 
What keeps you in clover, 

And pay us in full for these rascally ‘ ticks,* 

We will pitch you and tar you, 

And pununel and scar you. 

And beat you anew. 

Till you turn b]ack-and>blue, ^ 

And then take your strong box — you clock-selling Jew !* 

\ 

Sudden before his vision came 
A something like a sheet of flame ; 

Then all the thousand clocks before him 
Had eyes that glared and gloated o’er him ; 

The hands stretched out and pointed toward him. 
The weights so swelled one would have floored him ; 
While stalwart grew each hour-marked figure, 

In outline thicker, taller, bigger: 

The whirring wheels as sudden grew. 

And round and round gigantic flew. 

Till with a wondrous crash, alike 
They all began at once to strike. 


And now, above the sounding din. 

His wife’s shrill voice came chiming in. 

With, * Solomon ! Solomon ! what is the matter V 
He fearfully groaned as he woke and looked at her, 
And with many a deep inteijectional * Oh !’ 

He awoke to know 

That a hard-trotting Nightmare had troubled him so. 

With trembling limbs, and brow perspiring. 

In doubt if dead or just expiring. 

He idly gazed, then ghastly smiled. 

Then rolled his eyes in wonder wild. 

And feebly as a helpless child, 

He beckoned his wife to bring the jug, 

And pour him out ‘just one more mug,’ 

To steady his nerves, and purge his sight, 
And settle his mind — for he did n’t feel right. 
After such diabolical scenes of affiight 


MORAL. 

Don’t traffic in clocks! or if yon mnot, 
Endeavor in all your trades to be ju9t 
But whatever you trade in. 

Do n’t be betrayed in- 
To taking a nap after eating your dinner; 

For sure as you do, whether deacon or sinner, 

You will have, if you dine upon sausage and cider« 
A nightmare grim on your chest for a rider! 
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TWO DAYS IN BAY CHALEUR. 


OR A PErP AT THB COP • FTBH BRMBN. 


Day-break in Bay Chaleur! with the joyous light spreading 
steadily upward, and little fleecy clouds flushing in the rosy glow ! 
The morning watch is pacing the deck, whistling by snatches a mis¬ 
cellaneous assortment, not at present to be found in any of oui- 
music-books, and ever and anon casting an eye impatiently to the 
eastward. 

‘ Lilly-lilly-bul-lero ‘ AVhen I went out a gypsying‘ Tra-la-la ;* 
‘ Whe-e-w !’ ‘Hurrah ! there she comes at last, by jingo ! Time, 
indeed, for her confounded copper-face to show itself, for I Ve been 
tramping the deck these two hours. Now for it, boys: 

‘ All hands! a-1-1 h-a-a-a-nds ! I say, down forward there; tumble 
out!’ 

Up comes the burly old skipper, rubbing his eyes. ‘ Come, boys, 
turn to, and let’s try our luck once more. If we do n’t do better 
than we did yesterday, we shall have to heave up anchor after break¬ 
fast. What luck there, Sam T 

And now comes shiny-faced John, our ‘ doctor,’ (videlicet the cook,) 
to inform us that breakfast is ready. Down below we plunge. The 
white sal-aeratus cake and the ‘ water bewitched’ are quickly de¬ 
voured, and up we go again to work. The fish are, however, ‘ non 
est inventus,* having plainly satisfied themselves that cold iron and 
cod-line ma.ke a mixture of rather indigestible food. 

The old skipper looks uneasily about, then goes forward and 
takes a glance over the bows ; then turns round again : * All hands 
to heave up !* 

And now to the handspikes. * Yo ! heave ’o ! Yo ! ho ! cheerily, 
men ! Hold on to the cable, there ; do n’t let her slip. There, you 
noddy, stickin* her right out, you goose I Mind your p’s and q’s, 
can’t ye 1 Up fore-s’l and jib. Cheerily ! That’s it.* 

And now the skipper takes the helm, and the crew gather round, 
stowing their corporeals on the quarter-deck in such a position as 
will give the greatest surface for the sun to act upon. Meanwhile, 
the ‘ cap’n,* after screwing the tobacco-plug three times round in 
his mouth, and winking wisely to windward, commences to retail 
his never-failing stock of yarns. Full of rough sea-lore, pregnant 
with much fish-wisdom are they; concerning old war-tricks, ‘bloody 
Bony,* and infernal old ship-masters ; also, how on such a summer, 
and such another, long time ago, he got the weather-guage of Skip¬ 
per J., and loaded his craft with mackerel, when the other could 
not get hold of the ‘ school* ‘ any way he could fix it.’ And now 
some one chimes in with a whaling yarn, or some other tid-bit, to 
vary ‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.* In the mean time, the 
‘ doctor’ is causing the galley to smoke, and perchance relieves his 
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culinary labors by pounding away at some shirts and other * duds’ 
that are smoking in the wash-baiTel. 

‘ Here, C-, take the helm and bear away for that jumbo, at 

anchor there yonder. He’s a Beverly man, I know by the cut of 
his try-s’l.* 

And so we walk up fo the ‘jumbo,’ an old-time schooner with a 
monstrous heap of quarter-deck, and looking as if it had lain in the 
bay since the days of Noah ; the bottom planks touched off pictu¬ 
resquely with abundance of grass and barnacles. As we approach, 
a greasy, comfortable old customer comes astern with his speaking- 
trumpet in hand, while his crew, a motley set, keep feeling their 
lines and quizzing us over the sides. 

‘That *s it! keep right across her stem I’ shouts our skipper. 
‘ Schooner ahoy!’ 

* Ahoy!’ 

‘ What luckT 

‘Fish scarce here. Been here a week. Twenty-five hundred 
fish.’ 

‘ Blast it, boys 1 ’t won’t do to stop hem. Keep her off. No 
knowin’, though ; some of them Beverly men are lazy as the d—1; 
snore half the time, with the cod-line in their hands. Keep her 
away!’ 

Five miles done ; that ’1 do, I guess. Down fore-s’l and jib, and 

over with the mud-hook. Tiy your lines, boys. That’s it, C-; 

by George, that’s a smasher ! Hurrah 1 here’s another I Go it, 

F-; that’s your sort. Come, B-, get us some bait with 

your mackerel jig. Hurrah I I b’lieve we’ve all got a bite at once! 

Hold on to him, F-; do n’t let him get the upper hand. A 

couple of togas, I ’ll bet! Steady! there she comes! By the liv¬ 
ing jingo, it’s a blue shark ! All hands! — gaffs! Where’s the 
crowbar 1 Quick ; knock him on the head ! There, he’s off—hook 
and all! Cook, a hook !’ 

‘ Hurrah, C-! I should be ashamed to show that fellow, if he 

is a toga. (A toga, by the way, is one of the finny nobility; a fish 
of the largest size.) Why, he’s all covered with bruises—enough 
to poison a regiment! Never mind; in with him—he ’ll weigh 
just as much for all that.* 

‘ That *8 it; haul ’em in—haul ’em in ! We ’ll have a back-load 
to-night, any way.’ 

‘Hilloa !’ cries S-, one of the shoresmen, ‘ who the d — 1 has 

got my lead again 1 You, F- 1 Haul away there, you sculpin ! 

Slack up it is. Come, clear your line, there; be lively! I ’ve got 

as many as a dozen fish waiting for me down below here. D-n 

if! do n’t be all day; cut off’ your lead if you can’t do any better. 
Here goes again.’ 

And so the fun goes on; the cod-lines humming in by the ‘ fool- 
bobbles,’ and the scaly denizens tumbling into the kids, of all sizes 
in body, from five feet down to one. 

Supper over, now comes the dressing. The ‘throater,’ the 
‘header,’ the ‘splitter,’ take stations at the speedily-erected table. 
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As fast as the fish are cut, and cleaned, and boned, they are thrown 
into the hold, where the ‘ salter’ gives them the finishing stroke. 
When all is over, and night has closed in, the watch is set, and all 
hands start off ‘ to hunk.’ The solitary watch takes his hour upon 
the deck, and with his hands thrust in his jacket-pockets, hums 
some such ‘ new music’ as this : 

* The minstrel’s returned from the war. 

His xpirits are buoyant os air; 

And thus, on his tuneful guitar, 

He sings in the bower of bis fair.* 

The moon is dimmed by misty clouds, and as the night wears 
away, the low winds begin to rise, and murmur mournfully through 
the rigging. ‘A norther to-morrow, lads!’ 

The mom has come at last, but sunless and gloomy. The rain is 
driving over the planks ; the winds commence to ‘ speechify’ over 
head ; and our little craft, in answer to their elementarj" lingo, rocks 
and sways over the uneasy and tremulous billows. The men, cast¬ 
ing an eye above, as they turn out one by one, wear a sulky look 
upon the tip of the nose and upon the edge of the upper lip, indi¬ 
cative of a day or two of uncomfortable moisture, flash! plash! 
work, work away ! And now begin the troubles of the day. Half 
a dozen lines come*up fouled together; sharesmen begin to swear 
bitterly : cross over and console each other; back again, swearing 
with fresh energy. The wind and sea increase ; the spray flies over 
the deck; the mackerel and bait-barrels, and the ‘doctor’s’ pots 
and kettles, begin to kick up a row. ‘ Hurrah! here we go it, right 
and left, boys!’ 

‘ Thank the stars I the night has come at last, and the sooner we 
get to sleep the better, for it’s my second watch.’ That ‘ second 
watch !’—forever be it anathematized by all fishing-going people ! 

Bump ! bump ! bump ! — thump ! thump ! — whack ! go the waves 
against the bow-planks at our heads. All at once a shower-bath 
comes tumbling down into the forecastle. Next comes the call: 

* All hands ! all hands to heave up ! Tumble up ! tumble up, boys!’ 

‘Well, here we are in bunk again, after a good hour’s sweat; 
ourselves well soaked, and the bed-clothes more so. Blast all fish¬ 
ing, I say, and cod-fishing in particular! By Jehu ! there it is 
again ! ‘Reef, ’o !’ We’d better give up sleeping for to-night, I 
think.’ 

Morning once more ; the fishermen at their lines. Rainy, and 
dreary enough. 

‘ George,’ cries the skipper, as the bait-tender catches certain 
promising bites from his enterprising friends, the mackerel, ‘ I be¬ 
lieve that there are some of these scamps about here. Come, 
leave your cod-lines, boys, and let ’s try for some mackerel. I 
b’lieve that there are some about.’ 

‘ Yes, here they are ! Be lively there ! be lively ! Had n’t more ’n 
got my jig over, ’fore one grabbed it. Snap-oh !—that’s your sort! 
In with ’em, B — - ! Go it, C-1 Here they come, with a 
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rush ! Keep the bait going, F-; only do n*t fling too much at 

a time. Oh ! the bright-bellied, steel-barred little varmints, how I 
love ’em ! In with *em, right over the fore-finger, whip-ity-whip ! 
Ha ! just saved that fellow; had the hook just catched in the comer 
of his mouth. Whe-e-w ! — thought I had that chap ! That’s it; 
here they come, two at a time. Mind your eyes down there on the 
main-deck, or we shall get our barrels filled first.’ 

‘ Gracious ! how the old schooner pitches into it, bows and stem ! 
I b’lieve a rough sea gives the mackerel better appetite, just as it 
does with us humans.’ 

* Look ahead there ; there *s a school of 'em, as sure as I’m a 
living codder ! Over with the bait— more, more of it! Set the old 
bait-mill going. Tow 'em along, if you can. I say, all of you, see that 
your jigs are in piime order, for if we do get hold of 'em, our lines 
and hooks will have to take it, I guess, for a spell. Here they 
come ! Ready !' 

‘ There ! by thunder ! we've lost them, after all I Some of them 
infernal sharks has skeered 'em, and the whole school is oflT to wind¬ 
ward. Never mind ; better luck next time.' ^ 

Now let us take a peep at the fisherman's Sunday. Aboard our 
fisherman the main service of Sunday consists in washing and 
mending stockings, shirts and other indispensables; perfect liberty 
to read ihe Bible, though, for any one who chooses. 

‘ It's very convenient to have a Bible aboard,' said S-; ‘ every 

vessel ought to carry a Bible. It's a handy book, whether any one 
reads it or not!’ 

Instead of prayers, or other religious services, our crew take up 
the time, otherwise unemployed, in yarns and general discussions, 
philosophical, etc., of which the following may be taken as a fair 
specimen. The theme is the origin of thunder: 

‘ Wal,' says the old skipper, with a sage look, gi avely rolling his 
quid round in his mouth, ‘ wal, I reckon all that 'ere talk about 'lec- 
trissety, and all that, is fudge. Any body might 'a knowed that. 
Now I s'pose the way on't is this: you see, the air gits into them 
great black clouds, just as it does into those pigs'-bladders, such as 
we used to kick for foot-balls. Wal, then the wind, when it blows, 
blows them right up together, and a tremendous bus’tin' they make 
on’t. That's the way the thunder comes.' 

* But the lightnin', cap'n ?' 

‘ Wal, the lightnin’—ahem ! Wal, I d' n* know, ’cept the clouds 
strike fire, as it may be, when they come together so all-powerful 
hard. Any way, they gets the lightnin' out somehow, and as for 
the thunder, any body can see into that.’ 

Sunset. The triple hills of old Buonaventure rise lustrous in al¬ 
most transparent blue above the clear-cut horizon. The sun is sink¬ 
ing gradually to his rest, and veils just now his face behind a cloudy 
mass of purple-gray; lower down, the flood of his obstructed rays 
tints the sky with glowing golden yellow, broken by cloudlets of in¬ 
finite tinge; crimson and purple, rose and scarlet, deep-blue and 
warm-gray, and the tender hue of loving pink ; while upon tlie hori- 
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zon-line which outflanks the last mountain-islet, the black-blue sea- 
wave fights in vain undulation against the glorious light which sur¬ 
mounts it; the scene where Day, in dying, puts forth his full magni¬ 
ficence in one overpowering struggle. 

See how prettily that old Marblehead-man far yonder looms up in 
black against the mountain-blue of Buonaventure; swaying play¬ 
fully on the billow, which perchance, in the lapse of a few hours, 
comes swashing against the side of our own gallant Polly. We 
know the old fellow by the cut of his ‘ try-sail.* Divers are the 
fashions of the fisherman’s try-sail, each indicating some peculiar 
birth-place. There is the ‘ Provincetown,’ the ‘Beverly,’ the ‘Old 
Harwicher,’ each after its own peculiar form, as dear, no doul>t, 
and as recherche to every individual skipper, as is the cut of the 
adorable Blank’s newest and best, to the heart of the aspiring dandy 
of broadcloth connoisseurship. 

Fain would I farther initiate the reader into the mysterious de¬ 
tails of cod-and-mackerel-dom; but I ‘ can no more ;* and if he 
wishes to know more about it, let him go a-fishing himself! Let 
me explain, however, that the try-sail above mentioned is a small 
sail, under which the craft lie-to when fishing, although sometimes 
a reefed main-sail is used instead. 

But lo and behold ! Night cometh, and in our bunks we gladly 
court the favors of the drowsy god, as he throws over our tired 
limbs a comfortable coverlid. Swiftly to the sphere of dreams we 
glide ! We are in the green fields once more. The all-penetrating 
smell of fish is transmuted by fairy magic to the sweet odor of flowers 
and new*mown hay. The snore of our messmate in the crib overhead 
is changed to the laughing, liquid tones of some young Hebe at 
home. The gush of waters at our head is now a summer breeze, 
breathing health and joy through apple-blossoms and waving foli¬ 
age. Anon the scene revolves. Dull thunders are heard, growling 
‘ Watch, ho !* as they sink in echoing distance. But the fairy-bark 
launches off once more down the illimitable gulf of Sleep ; down, 
down, with ever-falling flight, to ‘ dark and dread oblivion ! ’ 


THE S L A N D E R E R I A 8 O N N E t . 


»T B. W. C. MASStTr. 


There treads this earth a fiend, of whom beware! 
Whose breath more pestilent than Upas-tree, 
Beneath whose poisoned shade droops witheringly 
Each shrub, each flow’rct, bloom it e'er so fair, 
Turneth youth's fondest hopes to dark despair; 
Whose rreen eye sparkleth with a hellish glee, 
More hideous than the hyena’s dreaded glare, 
When by the plottings of his treachery 
The victim falls; whose bosom knows no mirth, 
Save those unholy joys that sound the knell 
Of blasted happiness, that harshly toll 
Of an aspiring spirit crushed to earth I 
Youth, Beauty, Genias, Virtue—fear to stay 1 
Behold the Slandebsa! Away I away! 

AToy, I 84 d. 
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‘GONE BEFORE US.’ 

Oh ! what of those who travel on before us 
To the bright spirit-land that lies afar ; 

Wandering among the soft lights sailing o’er us, 
Perhaps the guiding spirit of some star ? 

What of them, as we lay them in the drear 

And awful place the soul shrinks from with dread; 
And fling the cold clod in; and fiery tear, 

And leave them with the myriads of the dead 7 


O ! do they fly ofl*, as we fain would dream. 
And dwell at ease above the upper sphere 7 
And doth a holier sun upon them stream. 
Such as too oft is shrouded o’er us here 7 


And do the joys we think of, live for them. 

And are they free from life’s dread, awful sting 7 
And must they there no more life’s current stem. 
And press on, while the soul is withering 7 


Is there a world of beauty such as this, 

Where all of light the earth has glows around 7 
Beautiful ever the majestic skies. 

Beautiful round them ail the teeming ground 7 


Have they wild streams of beauty pouring on 7 
See they such groves and forests as have we, 
When the Spring comes, or when the Summer’s done. 
And ringing with resistless harmony 7 


Do old hearts link there as they often will. 

Unto each other, ’neath Love’s sweet control, 
Driving away the very thought of ill. 

And giving us the ‘ Sabbath of the Soul 7’ 


Are all the dreams we often here have cherished 
Redeemed in full in the far future scene 7 
And breaks the heart there never o’er hopes perished, 
Till we have cursed the blisses that have l^en 7 

Then will we leave them as they onward go, 

One after one unto the farther land ; 

And we will still the soul, and meekly ^w 
To Him who chastens with a Father’s hand! 


We will prepare us for the solemn change 

That must wait all, to leave this clogging clay; 

And try the spirit-world, and its far range, 

And bask us in the splendors of its day! 

Wii.liam Thomp»os Baoojt. 
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THE 3AINT LEGER PAPERS. 


KUMUSa XLKVBif. 


Yes! — the beautifiil Leila stood upon the threshold ! There 
could be no doubt of her identity with the maiden I had seen with 
Vautrey. She stood motionless, and for a moment seemed lost in 
astonishment at beholding a stranger. She was about returning to 
her apartment, when her father prevented her retreat.’ ‘ Leila,’ he 
said, ‘ come hither.’ The latter slowly obeyed the summons, and 
advanced toward her father without in the least noticing me. ‘ My 
child,’ said the Wcedallah, for so I will now call him, ‘ this is our 
kinsman, William Henry St. Leger of Warwickshire; you will re¬ 
ceive him as such.’ 

The maiden drew herself up, made me a distant salutation, which 
1 returned with equal hauteur, and said to her father in Italian : 

‘ I beg you will net force me to make his acquaintance ; pray let 
me retire.’ To which I immediately replied in French, (for although 
I was tolerably versed in Italian, I would not trust myself to speak 
it,) ‘ Unfortunately, Madamoiselle, I am sufficiently acquainted with 
your language to comprehend what you say, and I am equally un¬ 
lucky in understanding FrenchjGerman, Spanish, the dead languages, 
and my mother tongue. If you will have the kindness to select any 
other than those I have mentioned, I promise you I cannot play the 
eaves-dropper.* 

The girl was fairly taken by surprise at my impudent boldness, 
and seemed for a moment at a loss whether or not to take it in good 
part. The oddity of the whole scene, I think, seemed to turn the 
scale in my favor. Extending to me her hand, she exclaimed : 

* Since our kinsman has so many weapons at command, submission 
on our part is discretion. Welcome, Mr. St. Leger, to the rocks of 
St. Kilda.’ 

* And since,’ relied I, warmly, ‘ I have at last received a kins¬ 
man’s reception, I beg to make an apology for my rudeness.’ 

‘Enough,’ interrupted the Wcedallah, much to my chagrin, ‘enough 
for this once, or you will exceed bounds. So it is ever with youth ; 
one exti*eme or the other; now all ice, then a burning heat; ecstacy 
or in despair; frowning like Medusa or smiling like Helen. Why 
should it not be so 1 What would the world come to, if the young had 
experience] To an end, speedily! So, go on — go on; freeze 
and seethe, bubble and boil, till life nas ended, and not even the vapor 
remains.’ 

I stood regarding the speaker in mute astonishment during this 
strange harangue ; and when he had concluded, I turned to witness 
its effect upon Leila, but discovered that she had taken advantage of 
it to effect a retreat to her own apartment. Feeling no desire to 
encourage farther conversation of this sort, I resolved if possible to 
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put an end to it. ‘ I know not/ said I, ‘ to what fluch remarks tend, 
nor why they are addressed to me. Indeed, why I am here, I know 
not. You invited me to enter, and I have done so. If you are my 
kinsman, treat me with the confidence our relationship merits.* 

* If you are my kinsman !* reechoed the Woedallah, rising and 
regarding me with an anxious searching look ; ‘ miserable boy! do 
you doubt it 1 Or — is it possible ] can I have been deceived V 
he continued, again scrutinizing my features. ‘ But no it cannot 
be.* Taking the ring, which I had delivered from its envelope, and 
again reading what was within, he exclaimed, in a loud tone, ‘ Ay, 
ay, receive him — receive him ; but — but poison not his sonl^ for 

IT MAY NOT BE !* 

His appearance aTl this time was so like a madman*s, that I turned 
away my face in horror. The Woedallah paused, and then addressed 
me precisely as if not one word had been uttered by him, and I 
doubt much if he was conscious of having spoken. 

‘ The confidence you ask,* he said calmly, ‘ shall be extended to 
you. Indeed, you have a right to demand it. But first tell me how 
fare all at — at Bertold Castle. Your father and your mother 1 You 
have a brother and a sister also; are all well 1 * And — and Aunt 
Alice, as you call her, bears she her years bravely ? Has time left 
many marks of his ravages upon her frame 1 —^ her spirit will resist 
the spoiler forever and forever — tell me, how is she 1 Then she 
knew of your coming hither, and gave you these V 

One question had followed another in such rapid succession that 
I could not reply to any till the questioner paused. I then answered 
generally as to our family, and those of whom he asked particularly, 
stating, as I had previously done, that my visit to St. Kilda was al¬ 
most accidental. * Did she not tell you that I was here ]* was the 
next question.^ 

‘ She did not,* was my reply. 

‘ *T is strange j yet not strange,* he continued ; ‘ but I embarrass 
you. I am in fault. And so you struck boldly for Hirta ! A hardy 
enterprise ; for how old are you V 

I stated my age : ‘ So young ! I pity thee ; I had supposed thou 
hadst fewer years in which to suffer; but I see you have not begun 
to experience. Have you had any misgivings, any doubts V 

It seemed while I heard these words from the lips of a kinsman, 
words which echoed back ray own secret distrusts and fears, as if the 
Arch-Enemy stood before me, luring me to destruction. I shrunk 
from the tempter. My better nature rallied to resist his insidious 
attack, and by this I knew how necessary was temptation to a salu¬ 
tary state of mind and heart. I answered calmly and with courage : 

‘ Who trusts in his Maker knows neither misgiving nor doubt. 
His providence protects from both.* 

‘ Wait a while,* returned the other, sneeringly, ‘ and you will tell 
a different tale. Does Job fear God for naught? Have you not 
youth and health and senses; a full capacity for earthly enjoyment ? 
Does not the blood go beating through your veins in the very hey¬ 
day rapture of young life ? Confidence in your Maker, forsooth I 
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say rather confidence in your own glowing energy; but energy will 
wane by and by, and confidence along with it/ 

I was startled at such bold and impious language ; but my heart 
grew firm under the attack, and I answered him : ‘ And why should 
not man trust his Creator ] Why should he have any misgivings, 
any doubts as you call them, when he knows that Creator to be all¬ 
wise, all-just and all-powerful 1 And why should not confidence in¬ 
crease with years V 

‘ Because, because,* returned my kinsman, impatiently, ‘ neither in 
youth nor early manhood do we enjoy the fruits of our labors; be¬ 
cause we are put off, put off till old age, before the reward cometh; 
until the reward is known to be vanity, and we care not for it; and 
therefore do distrust and apprehension creep gldomily over the soul.* 

* Wfe should carry the reward daily in our bosoms,* said I. ‘ He 
is a supremely selfish being who looks to the reward merely as a re¬ 
ward, and selfishness itself is very desolation to the heart.* 

‘ Ho ! ho !* shouted the other, scornfully; ‘ a philanthropist, I per¬ 
ceive, and universal benevolence your rule of action ! Wait till 
Sin has turned Virtue out-of-doors, and Folly has sent Benevolence 
to keep her company; till Ingratitude has soured your mind, and 
you have found in your bosom friend a viper; till you have spent 
life*s progress in that utter toil of the human spirit, and you awake, 
as from a dream, the victim of delusive, presumptous hope, and find 
^ yourself borne down by a stern, unaccommodating, unyielding ne¬ 
cessity into deep interminable perdition, while the Maker whom 
you worshipped — ha ! ha ! -— mocks at your distresses, or coldly 
regards the helpless struggles of His victim, as if He rejoiced at his 
agonies ! Ay, wait — and the time is short — wait till then, and you 
also will exclaim, even as do I, ‘ O! Humanity ! Humanity! how truly 
do I pity thee !* . 

During this harangue, it seemed to me as if I was encountering^ 
Satan in bodily presence. At the same time all the strength of my 
moral nature rose within me. I came close to the speaker, and 
. boldly met his sarcastic sneer. ‘Man!* exclaimed I, ‘Tempter! 
fiend ! avaunt I I defy thee. If I choose to do right and be virtuous, 
it is not in the power of Omnipotence to make me miserable. If I 
choose to do wrong and be sinful, God himself cannot make me 
happy 1* 

As I pronounced these words, the Woedallah started up and 
turned upon me a countenance in which a thousand evil spirits 
seemed struggling for expression. Rage and hate and dark despair 
were stamped upon it, but he spoke not. Just then the scroll which 
Aunt Alice had sent by me fell accidentally open upon the floor. 
I took it up and handed it to him, at the same time placing my finger 
upon the words he had before repeated aloud, ‘ BtU poison not his 
soul,* The poor man turned his eye upon the paper. All trace of 
anger and hatred vanished. Deep melancholy again took possession 
of his features, and he exclaimed: ‘True — oh! true; too true! 
No. I will not — I will not 1* and rushed into the adjoining apart¬ 
ment. 
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I stood in strange perplexity. Curious phantasies flocked through 
my brain. I began to believe that I was in the abode of some pow¬ 
erful necromancer, who had chosen this storm-beaten island for his 
habitation, and that the fair Leila was but the sorceress through 
whose blandishments I had been lured thither. I should not have 
been much surprised to have seen her step forth a wrinkled ill-favored 
shrivelled hag. In short; I would most gladly have changed locali¬ 
ties with old Gonzalo, whose isle, though ‘ full of noises,* 

*0r elves, of hills, brooki*, standing lakes and groves,’ 

was also filled with 

‘Sounds and sweet airs, which give delight and hurt not.' 

How I wished for something to destroy the horrible illusion which 
was stealing over me ! Had Hubert then made his appearance, or 
had old Christie thrust his head through the naiTow door-way, it would 
have been an indescribable relief. What was I to do ? Should I 
leave in silence, and if so, was I privileged to return 1 

At this moment the beautiful Leila, the influence of whose name 
had certainly caused the last interrogatory, again opened the door 
and came into the room: 

* Mr. St. Leger,’ said she, *my father desires that you would ex¬ 
cuse his not seeing you again to-day. He has suddenly been taken 
ill, and requests that you would visit him to-mon*ow.’ 

‘ 111 V said I; ‘nothing alarming, 1 hope. Can I not render some 
assistance V 

‘ None, I assure you,’ replied the maiden ; ‘ yet I must not leave 
him ;’ and with rather a formal salutation, she disappeared. 

Nothing was left for me but to make my way back to the village, 
where I found Hubert eagerly impatient to see me. 

It required, I acknowledge, a great effort for me to turn from 
the exciting and intensely interesting events of the morning, to give 
attention to Hubert’s vivacious account of his doings and discover¬ 
ies. At fi|:st, I could not bear to have the image of Leila displaced 
for a moment from my mind, and I listened with so bad a grace for 
the first few moments, that Hubert began to lose his patience. This 
brought me to my senses; and promising to pay better heed, I soon 
became interested in his narrative, which I shall condense, leaving 
out nothing of importance. 

He had seen Vautrey. He had discovered his whereabout in the 
following manner : Christie, having been informed that the ‘strange 
boat’ was in the habit of putting in at the north-west side of the 
island, proceeded with Hftgh and Aleck to watch its movements. 
They saw Vautrey and two others leave the shore and steer due 
north. Christie at once set sail after them, and managed to keep 
in sight till he saw the adventurers land at Boreray. Returning at 
once, he informed Hubert of his success, and the whole party em¬ 
barked again, taking in three natives of the island, with whom 
Christie had become particularly well acquainted, through his friend 
the old herring cruiser. It being but some t\^ leagues to Boreray, 
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Und the day fine, the latter place was soon made, when all hands 
landed except one, who stayed with the boat. According to Hu¬ 
bert’s account, the isle was ‘ full of wondersa little more than 
one mile in circumference, and girt about with rocks piled upon 
each other to a prodigious height. A considerable number of sheep 
and an innumerable quantity of sea-fowl were its sole occupants. 
The St. Kilda men informed Christie that there was a large stone 
dwelling in the island, which Vautrey had undoubtedly converted 
to his own use. Thither Hubert and his company repaired. As 
was anticipated, they found the place inhabited; and on seeking 
admission, Hubert and Count Vautrey met. The latter was com¬ 
pletely surprised, and for the first time almost in his life seemed to 
lose his self-possession. He evidently supposed — for when does 
guilt ever rest quite undisturbed in the human bosom 1 — that Glen- 
nnglas had not survived his wound, and that Highland retribution 
had followed him hither. He therefore scarcely recognized the 
presence of the intruders, but waited for Hubert to speak first. 
The latter, forgetting for the moment their late quarrel, at once re¬ 
lieved Vautrey from his embarrassment. 

* Count,’ said he, * we have met strangely enough. I desire to 
say that my voyage to St. Kilda was made without the slightest 
suspicion of meeting you here ; and we have to-day visited Boreray 
from curiosity, I admit, understanding that a strange boat had 
landed in the island.’ 

* Hubert Moncrieff,’ returned Vautrey, ‘as I have said before, I 
have no cause for mortal quarrel with you. I have felt no hatred 
of you, neither had I any enmity toward that dull fool, Glenfinglas. 
He bearded me, and he perished; he provoked his fate.’ 

‘ Not so fast, Count!’ said Hubert, a little piqued ; ‘the life of 
yon Highland laird is not so easily struck from his body, although 
I admit your skill, and doubt not that you did your best; but be¬ 
lieve mo, Glenfinglas is as good as new; ready to wage his feud 
with you forever and a day; so take heed how you go near Kil- 
churn Castle.* • 


‘ I am glad,’ said Vautrey, ‘’t is no worse. As for his enmity, 
why, if he provokes me, I shall strike surer next time. And as for 
you, Moneneff, if you choose it so, here is ray hand, in token that 
the past goes for nothing.’ 

It was with no little surprise that Hubert perceived the Count 
adopt a tone so different from his character; but as he had no time 
to consider the subject, he received his hand and assented, with 
what readiness he could, to his friendly overture. During this con¬ 
versation, Vautrey’s followers had entered the apartment. One of 
them proved to be the same sinister-looking fellow that attended 
him at Glencoe; the other was, as Hubert expressed it, ‘ the most 
perfect’specimen of goblin-ugliness’ he ever beheld; ‘ the very im¬ 
personation of all that was wild, savage and malicious.’ ‘ It was 
amusing,’ said Hubert, ‘ to witness Christie’s demeanor during the 
interview. He was ^doubtless anticipating violence of some sort; 
and when Vautrey’s men entered, you might have seen the old fel- 
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low take a firmer position; his eyes dilated, his muscles seemed 
braced up for duty, and his whole person was evidently on guard ; 
while Hugh and Aleck closely watched his motions, prepared, if 
need be, for instant service. The two St. Kilda men stood directly 
behind, and appeared ready for any duty that should be required.* 
Without doubt, Vautrey’s consciousness of guilt and the presence 
of superior numbers caused him to pursue a course which he knew 
would not fail to be successful with one of Hubert’s manly and 
generous character. 

‘As you say,’ remarked the Count, quietly, ‘ it is strange that we 
should meet here, and by mere accident. Pray, when do you re¬ 
turn to Glencoe V 

* Oh,’ replied Hubert, ‘ we shall be off in a few days: indeed, I 
am ready now, for I have had enough of climbing rocks and tasting 
salt water; but I wait St. Leger’s movements. He planned the 
voyage, so I defer to him.’ 

‘St. Leger!’ exclaimed Vautrey, starting as if a serpent had 
stung him; ‘ St. Leger 1 is he with you V Hubert nodded assent. 
‘ St. Leger ! Death and damnation I Hell and furies 1 — am I to 
be doubly thwarted ] A pretty story you have trumped up, to de¬ 
ceive me as to the object of your voyage ! You think to circum¬ 
vent me, and you would accomplish this by a low deception. ‘ Met 
by accident!’—ha! ha! And this, then, is the boasted faith of a 
Moncrieft’! A petty subterfuge, and a lie with a circumstance !’ 

‘Vautrey!’ said Hubert, pale as death with suppressed passion, 
but at the same time, very calm, ‘Vautrey, I repeat what I hawe 
said; and I add beside, that neither St. Leger nor myself had the 
slightest suspicion that you were in St. Kilda when we landed here. 
And now, unless you retract upon the spot the opprobrious words 
you have dared to utter against my honor and my name, mark me, 
Vautrey, thou diest! — ay, thou diest like a dog ; for I will not con¬ 
taminate myself; but thou shalt be ignominiously put to death by 
my followers ; overpowered by numbers, if you choose so to call it, 
as a noxious animal is hunted down, and his carrion carcass thrown 
out to feed the vultures ! ’ 

While Hubert was speaking, Vautrey stood like some malignant 
fiend, whose plans of wickedness have suddenly been discovered 
and frustrated. He actually ground his teeth with rage, but did 
not change his position, except to glance toward his men, only one 
of whom remained near him. The savage had just before retreated 
into the next apartment. 

Quick as thought Vautrey’s whole demeanor changed. Again 
he assumed a frank and open, though calm manner: ‘ Moncrieff,’ 
said he, ‘ you were ^ght—I was wrong. In this case, I was the 
first to provoke you by unreasonable and improper accusations ; 
still, as you may perhaps know, this same St. Leger and myself are 
no fiiends; and, excuse me, there was a particular reason why the 
mention of his name just then should annoy, nay, very much dis¬ 
turb me. Let it pass. You were excited, and threatened me. You 
Were in the right; so let that pass. I believe you will not deny to 
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me personal courage; and that, fearing, as I do, neither man nor 
devil, you will credit the concessions I make to the right motive. 
If this does not satisfy you, come on; the stag is at bay ! Laurent 
de Vautrey will die as he has lived, defying his enemies!' 

‘ There was something about this speech,' said Hubert, ‘ there 
was something about Vautrey’s manner, which almost convinced 
me that he spoke as he felt, although I remembered your explana¬ 
tion of his character; that he had no feeling, and spoke only as he 
ought to feel. Still, I could not appear otherwise than satisfied 
with his retraction. I therefore told him I was glad to hear him 
take back so foul a slander, and that what had passed between us I 
was willing should be forgotten. So, after a little unimportant con¬ 
versation, carried on with no little restraint, we took leave of this 
forty-second cousin of ours, who was all the time, I know, secretly 
cursing me from the bottom of his heart. Depend upon it, we shall 
have trouble with that fellow. Oh! but he need not think to de¬ 
ceive me by this hypocritical reconciliation ! His eyes were full of 
the venom of the damned, while he was pretending a great desire 
for peace and amity. He came near his end, I assure you. Chris¬ 
tie had advanced half a pace in front, and was longing to begin. 
But ’t is best ended as it is—if we have indeed seen the end. 
Now, St. Leger, what word from youl What of our beautiful 
storm-nymph, and the old surly storm-king, her father 1 See if you 
can surpass me in the recital of the marvellous.' 

As I was particularly disinclined to give to any one an account 
of the scene between my kinsman and myself, I treated Hubert to 
a general outline, concluding by informing him that I was to have 
another interview on the morrow. 

‘ Well,* said Hubert, * for my part, I have had enough of St. Kilda. 
Our adventure appears pretty well over, unless you are yet to make 
something out of yon dark-eyed damsel, or the old — pshaw ! I never 
can remember that word. Who knows, by the way, but he keeps 
the young girl pent up in this desolate place against her will ] 
What say' you to effecting her deliverance, and * up stick* and 
away] Seriously, though, when shall we be off] I want to wit¬ 
ness a hunt for birds'-eggs, which I am told is a wonderful affair; 
and we shall have one, Christie says, in two or three days; and 
then, what say you for Glencoe V 

I mechanically gave my assent to whatever Hubert suggested, 
for my mind was so full of the events of the day that I could do little 
else. In my perplexity I resolved to apply to the excellent Mr. 
David Cantyre. I readily entered into conversation with the wor¬ 
thy man, which very naturally turned upon what I had seen new 
and interesting during the day's ramble. I mentioned without 
hesitation my meeting with a ‘ most singular personage,' detailing 
however nothing of what had passed, except that I spent some time 
in his company. I concluded by asking Mr. Cantyre to tell me the 
motive which caused such a person to sojourn here, apparently 
without occupation or inducement. 

‘ My young fnend,* said the Minister, ‘ I do not wonder at your 
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curiosity, but I very much wonder how you could have prevailed 
upon this strange man to converse with you, especially at this time, 
when he is not alone.’ 

‘ You refer to his daughter]’ said I. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the minister ; ‘ you certainly did not see her 1’ 

‘ She came into the room,’ I replied, ‘ without being aware of 
my presence. But excuse me, I am eager to hear all you know 
about them.’ 

* It is a long story,’ said my host, * but I will make it as brief as 
possible. Some six years since, a boat put into the landing-place, 
containing, beside the crew* a man, a little girl and an old female 
servant. After remaining here but a day, the boat again put to 
sea. Our people are hospitable, and food and shelter were at once 
offered to the new-comers. The man was somewhat past the prime 
of life, and had evidently experienced that wear and tear of spirit 
which never fails to bring on premature old age. He seemed to 
carry within him a restless, unquiet soul, which had long sought for 
tranquillity, and found it not. Yet there was no shrinking frogi 
intercourse with his fellow-men, no expressed desire to live aparU 
from them, or in privacy ; on the contrary, giving as a reason for 
selecting St. Kilda for his abode, the advantages of an exclusive 
sea-atmosphere, he interested himself in the various matters of the 
island, and appeared desirous to do what good he could. At this 
time our present worthy and most excellent steward was not the 
owner of St. Kilda: the island has since descended to him ; neither 
was I then in charge of its spiritualities, nor was there at the time 
any minister here. The fonner steward had the name of being a 
hard-fisted, griping, tyrannical person. He employed a deputy of 
the same nature as himself to collect his rents. Not content with 
putting an additional tax upon sheep, this creature insisted upon 
receiving, as a special perquisite, every seventh fleece and every 
seventh lamb, a certain number of eggs and a certain quantity of 
oil. Upon persons of such small means as the poor Hirta people, 
this extortion had a most cruel effect. In the mean time the stranger 
had got to feel quite at home in his new abode. He had been fur¬ 
nished with a comfortable dwelling, for wliich, however, he paid 
most bountifully in gold, an article the St.*lvildans had very little 
acquaintance with, but of which they nevertheless knew the use. 
His little girl was a dark-eyed, sprightly, beautiful child ; and alto¬ 
gether, a deep interest was felt by these simple-minded people for 
both parent and child. The cause of their coming hither remained 
a profound mystery, nor do I know if it has been solved to this day. 
Although the stranger evidently carried at his heart some heavy 
weight, which saddened and depressed his spirit, he manifested no 
misanthropic feelings, but on the contrary, appeared desirous to be 
useful to the inhabitants. 

‘ In a short time he came to be looked upon as a superior being; 
his advice was asked and taken, he was called upon in sickness, 
and his remedies were almost always efficacious. As the stranger 
never had given his name to any one, and there was no way to dis- 
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cover it, he was called by the islanders * The StaUer literally, 

‘ The Man of The Rocks f a name, in a St. Kildan’s estimation, 
conveying a compliment of the highest kind. As he gradually be¬ 
came more esteemed among them, especially for his skill in the 
healing art, he received the additional title of WadaUer^ or as some 
pronounce it, WoedaUah —literally, ‘ The God of the Rocks ;* and 
by that name he is now universally known. As the autumn ap¬ 
proached, the same boat which had brought this strange being 
hither, made its appearance, freighted' with a multitude of necessa¬ 
ries for its owner, received his child on board, and departed. Mean¬ 
while, the tyranny of the old steward became nearly insupportable. 
He even objected to the stranger’s remaining in the island, and con¬ 
tinued to levy tax upon tax upop the poor St. Kildans, with increas¬ 
ing rapacity. They in their distress applied to the Woedallah, and 
begged him to afford them some relief. The latter undertook to 
remonstrate with the deputy,.but the only consequence was, he was 
ordered to leave the island. This produced a general feeling of 
indignation, but the inhabitants were so completely dependent upon 
the steward, that resistance appeared hopeless. Not so thought 
the stranger. He called the men together, advised them to submit 
to such tyranny no longer, and offered himself to effect their deli¬ 
verance. The St. Kildans were, as you see them, a hardy but simple 
race, bold and courageous ; nay, performing the most daring feats 
in their ordinary avocations; yet the idea of rebellion against what 
they considered the constituted authority, to which they and their 
fathers before them had implicitly submitted, struck their hearts 
with fear. Although they regarded the Woedallah as almost super¬ 
human, and felt that he had done them great sei-vice, prestige 

of ancient dominion, no matter how unjust and oppressive, had so 
strong an influence over their minds, that they trembled to break 
through it. The utter helplessness of their situation no doubt lent 
a strong argument to this conclusion. The Wcedallah heard their 
decision with mortification and anger; pronounced them craven, 
faint-hearted poltroons, and declared that he himself would resist 
in person any encroachments upon his rights. 

‘ In this resolution he was joined by some ten or twelve hardy 
young men, who were’devoted to him body and soul, and who now 
entered into the struggle for liberty with all the determination ^d 
ardor of young and stout hearts. The next time the steward’s de¬ 
puty approached the island, he was told very significantly that it 
would be dangerous for him to land; and on his attempting it, he 
was repulsed without ceremony, and he himself narrowly escaped 
being drowned from an over-ducking. The Wcedallah took no ac¬ 
tive part in this affair, but it was believed that he directed the entire 
movement. Soon after, his own boat, which came regularly to the 
island twice a year, arrived, bringing many necessaries now abso¬ 
lutely required by the inhabitants. These were distributed impar¬ 
tially among them without compensation, and the poor St. Kilda men 
began to feel all the privileges of freemen. But the steward was 
too influential a personage to allow the affair to rest in this way. 
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He made a second attempt to land in person, but with no better suc¬ 
cess. Incensed by such open contempt of his authority, he applied 
to his coiisin the Duke of Buccleugh, by whose influence a company 
of His Majesty’s troops were ordered to land in the island, and en¬ 
force submission among the refractory tenants. Even then, had the 
whole strength of the island united to resist the assailants, the latter 
might have been defeated ; but the appearance of a military force 
struck these ignorant people with awe and terror. Indeed, there 
was scarcely any thing like resistance. But before the active parti-, 
cipators in * the rebellion,* as it was termed, could be discovered, 
they had safely effected their escape from the north-west point of the 
island, accompanied by the Wcndallah, in a small boat belonging to 
him. The party, consisting of twelve men in all, took possession of 
Soay, a small island but a little distance south-west of Hirta, belong¬ 
ing also to the steward, which was uninhabited, except by large 
flocks of sheep and bevys of sea-fowl. Here the fugitives built a 
strange kind of habitationl We will sail across and take a look at 
it to-morrow if you like. It is some ten or twenty feet high, the 
top being level with the earth, by which it is surrounded; thence it 
extends downward in a circular form, gradually enlarging and en¬ 
larging, until the bottom is reached ; while at the top it naiTOws off 
in the form of a cone, so that a single large stone covers it. By re¬ 
moving the stone, the habitation is ventilated. There is a large 
stone seat built around the paved floor on which some sixteen can 
conveniently sit, and four bed^ are built skilfully into the wall, each 
capable of holding four persons. To each of these is a separate 
entry, the whole being most sagaciously arranged to prevent dis¬ 
covery and to resist attack. I believe there were but two attempts 
made to dispossess the occupants of the habitation they had chosen. 
Each time the elements seemed to rise in their favor, for a storm 
sprung up before it was possible to effect a landing, and so carefully 
was the place guarded, that at any time it would have proved a dan¬ 
gerous experiment. 

‘ For more than a year the Woedallah and his men maintained this 
position, without any communication with the main island. He had 
sent his small boat off with two or three men, on first going to Soay, 
and shortly after another boat landed there, freighted with necessa¬ 
ries. The inhabitants of Hirta began to miss the favors which they 
formerly received, and fain would have visited the Woedallah in his 
retreat, but this they were not permitted to do by the latter. Mean¬ 
while the steward of St. Kilda and its dependencies having gone, 
as was his custom at certain seasons, to Edinburgh, where he par¬ 
took most freely of dinners, of suppers, of whiskey-punches and bran¬ 
dy-toddy, went home, and — died; some said of a surfeit; others 
denied this, from the fact that he was in the habit of indulging in 
this way at least twice every year. So the matter never was settled; 
except indeed that he did die and was admitted to Christian burial. 
With his successor every thing was changed. The rents were re¬ 
duced ; a minister, (my worthy predecessor,) was again sent to the 
island; for no minister would consent to remain under the old stew- 
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ard; and the wants of the people kindly regarded. The change 
produced by this new state of things was instantaneous. Cheerful¬ 
ness and prosperity again reigned in St. Kilda, and happiness and 
contentment universally prevailed. The men who had taken up 
their abode in Soay now returned ; but not the Woedallah. He had 
left that island as soon as his followers had landed in Hirta, and had 
sailed no one knew whither. At the end of another year he came 
back. It was the same season I myself came hither. He did not 
make the usual landing, but put in at the same place which he had 
left two years before ; near the spot where you saw and conversed 
with him, he had landed and taken possession of his old dwelling, 
(which remained unoccupied) before any one was aware of it. 
Mystery marked all his movements. Report said that a beautiful 
woman, though past the bloom of womanhood, had been forcibly 
taken ashore, and was detained a captive in the habitation of the 
Woedallah. The boat did not remain, so that no information was 
elicited from the crew.' The only person ever visible about the pre¬ 
mises was the same old woman who had before been with the Woe- 
dallah. Shortly after he landed, this old creature brought me a letter 
from the steward, desiring that the wants of this mysterious man 
might be supplied, should he ever require any aid, andrequesting 
that his privacy might never (with a particular emphasis on that 
word) be intruded upon. 

‘On his arrival, the whole island went to greet him, and welcome 
him back, for he was looked upon with affectionate regard by every 
man, woman and child in St. Kilda; but the Woedallah declined 
communication with any except his fellow sojourners at Soay, whom 
he received kindly, and conversed with a few moments earnestly. 
They soon took leave of him, and never visited him again. After 
this, the most singular and absurd reports began to be spread 
through the island. The story of the captive lady gained ground 
daily; and the little glen and landing-place beyond were rarely 
visited. Regularly twice a year the Woedallah’s boat made its ap¬ 
pearance, sometimes bringing his young daughter, now growing up 
into a woman, to spend a short season. What is remarkable, this 
strange man became very particular in his dress : before, it always 
had a foreign appearance ; now it was plain, entirely English, and 
newly-replenished every six months. With him personally I have 
scarcely had any intercourse ; and by thus humoring his wishes, have 
often been able indirectly to render him desirable assistance ; for 
there are things in St. Kilda, strange to say, that money cannot com¬ 
mand. In return, I have often received from the old woman a new 
and valuable book, or some little luxury or convenience not to be 
obtained here. I had nearly forgot to mention that there was a re¬ 
port about a year ago that the captive lady had breathed her last. 
One of the St. Kilda men affinned, that passing near the glen one 
day, he had the courage to steal near the dwelling and peep in, 
where he saw the old woman laying out the fresh-laid corpse of a 
beautiful female. Another affirmed that when the next boat left, it 
received on board something very like a coffin. These rumors it is 
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impossible to place reliance upon ; still the whole affair is veiled in 
mystery; a mystery which I care not to pry into. All that I know 
about it you have heard.* 

I thanked the minister for his narrative, and as the evening was 
advanced, I bade him good-night, and turned once more into my hole 
in the wall, my brain full of new fancies and new perplexities. At 
last I fell asleep. 


THE BELLE. 


BT J. HOS’ES WELI-. 


All! fair ones, who at rout or ball abuse the hours of night. 

Who go to rest in beauty’s guise, but wake in other plight; 

Pray tell me why at breakfast hohr ye lay aside your arts. 

And how it is that morning breaks the spell that bound our hearts? 


II. 

I saw one at that matin hours her folded curls in papers. 

And ill her hair a last-night’s rose, that smelled of dying tapers ; 
Her brow was clouded, as with pain, her cheek was lily pale. 
While in her dull abstracted gaze I read a pensive tale. 


III. 

Is this thought I, the envied belle that shone so wondrous fair — 
With such a weary, languid look, and sad dejected air ? 

Ijast night no step so light as her’s— and her largo lustrous eyes 
Compelled the worship of the proud, the homage of the wise. 


If those admirers saw her now, so pale and wo-begone. 

With pallid lip and drooping head, and attitude forlorn. 

Their hearts, that in bewildering bliss, were thralled by beauty’s chain, 
Would beat, I ween, in altered mood, quite tranquilly again. 


Too plain the tell-tale hours have left their mark upon her brow. 
And Memory has no power to soothe its fevered throbbings now: 
And so, with many a sigh she steals away from pitying eyes. 

In solitude to hide her thoughts — perhaps to moralize. 


VI. 

Her’s is the garden-rose’s fate, which in the summer air, 
O’er-blessed by sunsliine and by showers, expands and blossoms fair; 
But borne to close and heated rooms, the frail exotic’s clime. 

It droops and fades, and soon decays, and withers in its prime. 

Hew-York, May, 1846 . ' 
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VAL d'aMOUR, SAN ANTONIO. 

I ’vE been a rambler all the world over, 

Far through its valleys, both eastward and west; 

But this of all vales is the pride of the rover. 

So rich and so tranquil, so blooming and blest 
You may sing, if you will, of the Valley of Limes, 

And the home of the Peri, that dwell far above; 

But nought can be found, in those happy climes, 

To rival the bliss in the Valley of Love ; 

Its olives and wine, 

Its citrons and pine, 

Its maidens divine — 

Oh ! the sweet little Valley of Love ! 

There’s not in the world, I * am free to declare,* 

In the gardens most charming of Venus or Jove, 

A spot that the poet or painter would dare 

Contrast in his heart with the Valley of Love ! 

How blest should I be could I ever remain, 

’Mid the flowers of this valley, the shade of its grove. 
With those I love best, free from sorrow and pain. 
Enjoying all bliss in the Valley of Love ! 

Its olives and wine, 

Its citrons and pine. 

Its maidens divine — 

Oh ! the sweet little Valley of Love I 


A WAY OF DOING THINGS. 

There is a way of doing things; some people call it Tact —that 
often draws forth successful or unexpected results, out of slight, and 
even unpropitious circumstances. I have just finished answering a 
letter from a distressed Widow asking for assistance. She speaks 
of desperation; and of fear for her reason; and of former kind¬ 
ness ; intimate acquaintance, and past liberality. 

As my bank account is at its lowest ebb, I think I could at this 
time have resisted all her pleadings; and all her reminiscences, 
although these might, if she had pleased, have been extended back 
through a varied lapse of forty-two years. But it does not suit mv 
Widow, who still considers herself a young person, to advert to this 
extreme length of our acquaintance. She makes no allusion what¬ 
ever to its duration and forgets apparently that she has often dilated 
upon all these other things before as matters of recent occurrence, 
and has had the full worth of them over and over again during our 

past correspondence-but now, her billet is most neatly envelop- 

ped ; sealed with her arms in lozenge upon a delicate sufficiency of 
nice wax; is dictated in good taste and style, and in unexceptiona¬ 
ble grammar; and is beautifully written upon superfine note paper 
of the right size perfumed for the nonce. After all, says my heart. 
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A Way of Doing Things, 

she is a Lady ; how is it possible for her to stitch for a livelihood 1 
or to receive pupils without a nice apartment ? What can we do, 

but listen and relieve 1-This is the Widow’s way 1 and this is 

the way, alas ! of man’s heart! 

Lord Clarendon, having had a disagreement with the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, the favorite mistress of his Royal master, suffered him¬ 
self, under great excitement, to go so far as to say : ‘ Madam, if you 
live, you will grow old!’ Could anything have been more true 1 
more certain to be verified 1 and yet, to a woman whose sway de¬ 
pended on her youth and beauty, could anything in words have 
been more galling, bitter, vindictive, and revengeful 1 This was 
Lord Clarendon’s way I 

Sheridan, in the finest! comedy of our language, makes — Lady 
Sneerwell I think—say to Lady Teazle; ‘I hope your husband 

may live a hundred years !’-‘ Did you ever hear such a spiteful 

creature ]’ retorts Lady Teazle, touched to the quick, and thrown 
quite off her guard. * Not for that wish, I hope my dear,’ exclaims 
her honest good-hearted Sir Peter. This is Sheridan’s way. 

There is a Lady in this unconscious city—unconscious I mean 
as to the full value of the treasure that it possesses in her; as the ' 
mountain is I suppose unconscious of the precious ore that it car¬ 
ries in its heart—whose very ‘ Good morrow 1’ is an endowment for 
the day. Joy waits upon her! Pleasure gurgles in her face, and 
Intelligence beams from it! and the day grows brighter, the jnom- 
ing fresher, and the air becomes a more blessed gift and aliment of 
life after she has once said, and looked, ‘ Good morning to you 1’ 

Some charm unknown until then is felt to have been imparted 
from her, that yet she can never lose I and much is then felt to have 
been positively gained, in these few words, not making her less 
rich, but given freely never hereafter to be lost 1 They come from 
her^coral lips, and from her precious heart, and cultivated spirit, 
enveloped as it were in the magick of her voice ; in her lightest, 
finest, most luxuriant hair; in her deep blue eyes; in the living 
damask of her cheek; in her unstudied grace, and native refine¬ 
ment of the soul. 

Each has its own peculiar part, and yet all speak in the one 
cheery intonation of the voice, and all with one same expression. 
It is the one expression of the whole of that mysterious and spiritual 
creation, that exists and is involved in the word. Woman I and it is 

beautiful-as Hope, in some early Vision of the young and pure 

Imagination I 

‘When she spake. 

Sweet words, like droppintj honey, she did shed ; 

And *twixt the pearls and rubies, softly brake 
A silver sound, that Heavenly musick seem'd to make.’ 

In truth one may say of this Lady, as our great master writes it, 

* She hath a way, Ann Hathaway 1’ 

There is another Lady in my thoughts—whether she belong to 
this city or no, I say not—whose style of receiving attentions in 
small conversational parties is supremely her own; and is so highly 
characteristick, as to contrast remarkably with that of Ann Hatha¬ 
way. 
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She has been more cried up as a belle, than truly distinguished as 
a beauty; and though not deficient certainly in personal attractions, 
her face, to the uninterested observer, is rather that of a Doll to be 
looked at, than that of a Woman to be profoundly loved. She plants 
her eyes (which are really fine) upon some Gentleman, who, upon 
every principle on which society is framed, is entitled if not to a 
cordial, at least to a polite regard. Her look does not fully express 
a salut de demi-connaisance, though she has met him frequently be¬ 
fore, but still it is a step toward it, and it is enough, combined with 
other reasons, to make him feel, that, although there is an air of pre¬ 
occupation in it, to omit paying his compliments altogether might be 
noticed as an inattention ; and incapable of this, he approaches and 
accosts her. 

She rises from her seat, gently, gracefully, beautifully; gratifies 
him with no one word nor any other act of notice in answer to his 
suffrage ; suffers no passing sensation however slight to move over 
one fair feature of her countenance; makes a semi-circular swing 
for the due adjustment of her pretty drapery behind ; performs the 
same movement in a counter semi-revolution ; first to the right, tlien 
to the left ; appears to be fully ascertained that all things whatever 
are altogether comme il faut about and within her train ; and then, 
gently, gracefully, beautifully, studiously, subsides into her former 

posture on the fauteuil-impassive, imperturbable, impenetrable, 

unspeakable, as one of the Chinese Watchmen, made and modelled 
and baked in the far interiour of the Celestial Empire, to stand and 
do nothing upon the upmost gallery of a pagoda, fancied and carved 
in alabaster and decorated with little gilt bells that hang, never to 
ring, at the corners of every story of the fabrick. 

I remember a little watchman upon the upper gallery of such an 
alabaster pagoda that stood in the library when I w'as an unprofitable 
urchin, who wore the same unsympathizing, unchangeable, relent¬ 
less, unimpressionable face. The watchmen upon the lower stories, 
I must do them all the justice to add, were far more lively and 
placable in their countenances and demeanour than the little fellow 
in the range above. They were an hilarious, companionable, life- 
loving set, although quite as decorous and orderly. But I suppose 
that either he, or his maker, thought it becoming, as he might perhaps 
stand for a short time upon an upper Gallery of the little Pagoda, 
that he should wear such an air without knowing why, a dignity 
with an unsearchable cause. And possibly some such thought may 
have visited the human apprehension in the instance before me; 
and — to speak solemnly — may have played the Devil with what 
was intended to do good and give pleasure ! At any rate, such is 
this Lady^s Way. 

There is certainly nothing more perfectly facile to any one indi¬ 
vidual of that sex upon whom our happiness depends, than to mark 
around her the exact line of proximity, or of distance, within which 
no one of ours may venture to intrude; and which every Gentleman 
is, above all earthly things, bound to respect and reverence. 

It is given to every Lady to stand within a charmed <urcle of her 
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own: tracing it, at her proper pleasure, with a beam of starry light; or 
with a bit of coarse, conjuring chalk. And knowing this— and every 
Lady knows it, and that it can be done in the passage of a thought 
by one magrtetick movement of her Will under her prescriptive 
rights — I submit with all humility, that a power, which no one can 
contend against, should be exercised with discretion ; and, in a small 
conversational party, with some degree even of generosity; and I 
hope to excite no displeasure, by repeating in this connexion, the 
title of my Essay : There is * A Way of doing Things.’ 

John Waters. 


THE husband’s PllAYER. 


WKITTKK IN AB8XNOB. 


Oh, Father ! Thou in whom I live, 

And trust for life immortal, 

When Time my farewell shall receive 
At Death's dark portal; 

Source of all blessing, unto Thee 
I brinw my fond petition ; 

Yet to Thy will my spirit be 
In low submission. 

Thou, in thy goodness, hast filled up 
Life’s chalice all with sweetness, 

And one bright treasure to my cup 
Imparts completeness: 

That treasure is the peerless love 
Of her who ever shareth 

Each pleasure that my heart may move, 
Each pain it beareth. 

For her, oh Father! I will pray, 

Thy Son’s great merit pleading. 

Who sitteth on lliy throne alway. 

There interceding: 

Guard Thou my darling, by Thy power. 
Thine own strong arm, surround her ; 

Bid Thy kind angels every hour 
Keep watch aroimd her. 

Afar from her I sadly roam. 

Among the strange, a stranger ; 

And sometimes with sweet thoughts of 
Come fears of danger! [home 

Then, when my heart has sunk, an^ Fear 
Laid her dark hand upon me. 

From sorrow, and almost despair, 

Thy love has won mo. 

TaUakasMee, February, 184% 

VOL. xrvii. ( 


I. know I cannot shield her form 
From sickness or from sorrow; 

I know that o’er her some dread storm 
May break to-morrow: 

And I may feel no pang the while, • 

May smile while she doth languish; 

Some trifle may my heart beguile. 

Amid her anguish! 

Oh, Father ! let me ever feel 
In Thee a sweet reliance, 

And to each boding thought of ill 
I ’ll bid defiance : 

Bless Thou my treasure ! with Thy care 
Vouchsafe her Thy protection: 

And I will never more despair, 

Or feel dejection. 

Oh! bless her at the morning’s dawn. 
And at the day’s declining ; 

And when the silent hours steal on, 
Night’s shadows twining: 

Bless her, oh Father! when she kneels 
Beside the dear home-altar. 

And bless her when her spirit feels 
Its courage falter. 

Bless her when on her youthful cheek 
The red rose-tints are blooming; 

And bless her when her frame is weak. 
Her bright eye glooming; 

In every duty of her life, 

In every kindly mission. 

Oh! make her lot with blessing rife—' 

A sweet fruition ! 
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DEATH ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


ATTBR THX ANXI'iO*. 


I WOULD not lie on bed of down, 

Like puling girl, to die; 

I would not in the festal hall, 

Midst mirth and revelry. 

I would not die an aged man, 

With strength and reason gone; 

Nor like a self-devoted monk, 

In convent cell alone. 

I long upon the battle-field 
In foremost rank to fall, 

Midst chazge of horse and clang of arms. 
My banner for my pall! 

Or give me on the bloody deck 
Triumphantly to die. 

When failing spars and crashing wreck 
Proclaim our victory ! 


FAULT-FINDING A NATURAL RIGHT 


BX A KSW CONTRIBCIJR. 


How often we hear persons say, ‘ I hate a croaker!’ The re¬ 
mark always struck me as unjust, and as coming under the Scrip¬ 
ture text, ‘ First pluck the beam out of thine own eye.’ In fact, ^ve 
are all fault-finders ; and I am surprised that this right of fitnline 
fault has never been classed under the head of the ‘ absolute ricrbLS 
of individuals. Paley would rise ten per cent, higher in my esti¬ 
mation, if he had not neglected so important and valuable a ri^bt. 
I am perfectly aware that many learned and worthy pei*sons think 
that fault-finding is not a right. Such persons found their bt lief 
upon the principle that ‘ nothing can be considered a right which is 
not capable of being violated.’ I admit the remark in its fullest 
extent, and would reply, that every person who opposes and re¬ 
proaches another for exercising the glorious privilege of fault-find¬ 
ing, violates in the highest sense a right. The exercise of the right 
is as much a natural possession as the everlasting law of self- 
defence. 

The right to find fault has existed since the creation of the world 
until the present moment, and has developed itself in proportion to 
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the objects, real or imaginary, which spring up in the path of life. 
Though Adam and Eve, the first persons in the world, were sup¬ 
posed to have been made perfect, the sublime Milton, (and he of 
course is authority,) vividly portrays the exercise, by our first pa¬ 
rents, of this clear and indisputable right. In mentioning my an¬ 
cestors, I am guided by the profoundest respect and veneration; 
and, for the sake of my theory, am proud that one of the first 
symptoms of humanity which they exhibited was this exercise of 
finding fault with each other. 

In tracing the progress of the world, and reflecting upon the va¬ 
rious classes and callings into which the human family is divided, 
we shall find that no one is exempt from this natural propensity. 
When Alexander sat down and wept because he had no more 
worlds to conquer, he only did in a kingly way what every man 
woman and child does daily; yes, I had almost said, hourly. In 
our childhood we have been taught to look upon this act of Alex¬ 
ander as a wretched picture. The remark has been held ^ to us 
as indicating a valuable lesson, the curse of ambition. For my 
part, when I escaped from nursery tyranny and became my own 
thinker, I looked upon the whole thing in a different light. I re¬ 
garded the act of Alexander as a grand illustration of the great 
truth, that fault-finding is a gift from heaven, a clear and natural 
right. The remark which the warrior made showed the triumph 
of this inherent principle in the human heart. The whole world 
offered no field for farther conquest, and amidst his tears he found 
fault because he could find nothing else. 

We find fault with our bosom friend, with the world at la]:ge; 
and, as if to show how deeply the passion is rooted in the heart of 
man, we find fault with a bountiful and benignant Providence. In¬ 
deed, the privilege is as free and habitual to man as the air we 
breathe ; and I am inclined to the opinion that it is as salutary and 
as essential to human life. It is so soothing to our self-love to find 
fault with a person, especially if he be our superior, that to cut off 
this enjoyment would dry up one of the most prolific fountains of 
human happiness. The beggar finds fault with your viands, which 
have gratuitously feasted him, and with your cast-off coat, which 
covers his nakedness. I have a short story at hand, which will il¬ 
lustrate my views. The beauty of the story consists in its truth 
and in its power of illustration. 

A few days ago I was at the hospitable mansion of a dear fidend, 
with whom I dined. Being on intimate terms with the household, 
after dinner I passed into the kitchen, where I saw a couple of 
wretches feeding freely upon a good roast turkey, accompanied by 
vegetables and the usual condiments. The beggars were too busy 
with their feast to observe me; but their appearance being some¬ 
what singular, I scrutinized them closely. One of them raised his 
eyes to the other and said: ‘ The old Hunks ought to send out his 
plum-pudding and wine.’ ‘ The stingy rascal is too tight for that !* 
replied the other. I could scarcely credit my senses. Such lan¬ 
guage applied to my generous friend, and by creatures too who 
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were regaling themselves upon his bounty — the bounty of one 
whose character for benevolence was widely known — kindled my 
indignation to such a pitch that I was tempted to seize the misera¬ 
ble rascals by the throat, and take summary vengeance upon their 
shrivelled carcasses. Restraining, however, my indignation, I 
stepped back into the parlor and informed my friend of all that 
had happened. My amazement was greater than before, when he 
simply observed, without changing an expression of his good-na¬ 
tured countenance, ‘ Poor fellows ! let them be happy once in their 
lives; they meant no harm !* I was at a loss to understand my 
friend’s remark. He perceived my surprise, and without any cere¬ 
mony seated himself in a comfortable position, and thus addressed 
me: 

* I perceive, my dear friend, that you do not understand the con¬ 
duct of the beggars, and my reply to your relation of what you saw 
and heard. If you will take the trouble to reflect upon the differ¬ 
ent passions which compose the human heart, you will find that 
fault-finding is one of the strongest and most ungovernable. No 
rank in life, however polished by the refinement of education and 
the influence of religion, is free from its sway. A beggar, in this 
respect, is on a level with the proudest monarch, whose life is one 
long gala-day of fault-finding. To select examples from all the 
callings of life to illustrate my position, would be useless, and 
would weary your patience. I will, however, give you one illus¬ 
tration from a class of men which is supposed by many, perhaps 
most persons, to be the most independent and the most free from 
vexation and complaint. I refer to husbandmen. In selecting an 
example from this useful and all-important branch of mankind, I 
am guided by the highest respect for those who compose the class. 
As this class is supposed to be the most independent, the most pow¬ 
erful illustration can be drawn from it. 

* Though the farmer is eulogized and envied, he is the greatest 
grumbler upon the face of the globe. With him it is always ‘ tcfo 
hot’ or ‘ too cold,’ ‘ too wet’ or * too dry.’ If he have plentiful crops 
he finds fault because prices are proportionably reduced; and if 
his crops fall short, and prices become in consequence enormous, he 
curses the soil for yielding so little, while he can command so much 
for his produce. He would reduce the winds and rains of heaven 
to his own sway; and, when they seem to come at his bidding, be 
finds fault with himself for his ignorance in wishing for that and for 
this, when he had not the wisdom to know what he really needed. 
If this passion be so strong in those persons whose life seems all 
sunshine, how powerfully must it operate with those whose lot in 
life is full of doubts and perplexities 1 The beggar finds fault with 
his pallet of straw, and the millionaire with bis couch of down. 
The lawyer finds fault with the intricacies of his profession, while 
he is reaping his thousands from its pursuit; and the client curses 
the lawyer, who is saving him from trouble. 

* Shakspeare was a believer in my theory. When he said, ‘ The 
course of true love never did run smooth,’ he expressed my views 
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in a different and better manner. If lovers do not find fault with 
each other, it is proof positive that they are not well-matched. The 
experience of the whole world of Cupid abundantly testifies to the 
truth of this position. A person who does not find fault is an ano¬ 
maly, and naturalists would be obliged to rank such an one under 
an altogether new head in the scale of being. 

‘ The practice of fault-finding is not confined to real objects, but it 
is powerfully active in imaginary cases. One of the strongest proofs 
of this which occurs to my recollection at this moment, is to be 
found in the play of ‘ The Hunchback,’ by Sheridan Knowles. Let 
no one say that it is a play, and therefore the example is not from 
real life. The play itself, so deservedly popular, from its intrinsic 
merit, is a picture of real life; and the scene to which I allude is 
very common in fashionable life. I refer to the conduct of Julia. 
You of course recollect the play, and the inimitable personation of 
that character by Mrs. Kean, late Ellen Tree. Fathom, in his truly 
quaint and facetious way, relates the conduct of Julia toward the 
seamstress. After exhausting all real objects of complaint which 
might furnish food for her love of fault-finding, she finds fault with 
things which have no existence, except in her own visionary and 
giddy brain. I regard the relation of Fathom as one of the most 
powerful arguments in support of. my theory. Julia represents a 
class. Her language is the daily tone of very many; a tone which 
rings harshly in the ears of that creative, all-important band, called 
seamstresses. The beggars who found fault with me and mine are 
no more at fault than any one who ever drew the breath of life. 
They were guided by a passion, deeply rooted in their hearts; a 
passion which poverty and misfortune perhaps have hardened, and 
which no kindness can ennoble. I hope you will see that anger 
against fault-finders is useless and uncharitable.’ 

I listened to my friend’s remarks with the greatest interest. He 
had seen the world, not only through the medium of books, but he 
had studied it practically. He had travelled much, and mingled 
freely with all classes of men. After expressing to him my grati¬ 
tude for his views, so freely given, I took my leave, a wiser man 
than when I crossed his threshold. I have thought again and again 
upon the subject, and have come to the settled conviction that fault¬ 
finding is a natural and a prescnptive right. 

I am firmly persuaded that the reviews, which now form so pro¬ 
minent a part of the literature of the day, took their rise from, and 
are sustained by, this inordinate and insatiable love of fault-finding. 
To be sure, they sometimes praise; but praise is the exception, 
which confirms the rule. If they never found fault they would soon 
find their level among the things that were. 

It may be asked, ‘ Is there no remedy for this passion ]’ The 
only remedy is early culture and bright example. It may be doubted 
with perfect propriety and great wisdom whether it would be well 
for the world if there were no such thing as fault-finding. If the 
passion were tom away from the human heart, we might look in 
vain for a substitute to soothe our wounded vanity, our unsuccessful 
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ambition, and our humbled pride. A right which is natural, and so 
indispensably necessary to our happiness, should not be looked upon 
as a blemish in a person’s character. It should be regarded as in¬ 
cident to humanity, and treated with respect and consideration. If 
I thought no one would find fault with my views, thus freely ad¬ 
vanced, I should at once betray my conviction of the unsoundness 
of my theory. The Creator implanted fault-finding in the heart of 
man for a wise and benificent purpose. Let every one exercise 
this natui*al right in a graceful and dignified manner, and life will 
wear a brighter hue. p. b. o. 


FAREWELL TO AVON. 


nt w. 


C. HOnMXH 


Dear Avon, my home, looking down on a vale. 

By its river of sweet waters beautiful made ; 

Sad music is wandering by on the gale. 

And dim lie the scenes of my childhood in shade : 

Above is the roof tha^ protected my head 

From the tempest without, when an innocent child; 
Beneath me, old doors that rang out with my tread. 

When beat my young pulses in exstacy wild. 

Around me are objects that greeted my sight 
When Hope gave the future a chaplet of light; 

And visions of long ago wake from their rest 
At the summons of grief, in my over-full breast. 

The desolate moment of. parting is near. 

And care on my forehead sits mantled in gloom ; 

I feel like some maid bending over the bier 

Whereon lies her chosen-one, dressed for the tomb; 
Exchanged for a draught from dear Memory's cup, 

Away will be pushed the bright goblet of mirth. 

When nightly assemble, the past to call up. 

The love-throng of homo round the wood-lighted hearth. 

I shall miss, when the gale of adversity blows. 

That being who guarded my cradle repose ; 

When Ocean is barhtg his breast to the storm, 

* In visions her kiss on my cheek will bo warm.’ 

On the morrow I part with my reverend sire, 

And vacant my place in his hall will be soon ; 

Full early the spirit of song on my lyre 

Will sleep, for the chords have been long out of tune. 

The rich airy dreams of poetical days 
Like vapor of morning have faded away ; 

On thy loveliness, Avon, the stranger will gaze. 

When moulders thv bard in his grave far away: 

It is meet, it is meet that my last lay be sung 

In the sanctified place where my harp was first strung ; 

Homo ! where companions and relatives dwell, 

(What ails my hot brow ?) — fare-thoe-well 1 fare-thee-well I 
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THE KLEPUTIC WARRIOR. 

Nigiit broods o’er the mountains grimly, 

Falls among the rocks the snow ; 

But through wilds and darkness dinily, 

Sword in hand, the Klepht must go. 

Heaven alone the warrior shielding,' 

Mountains bleak his palace are ; ^ 

On he goes, his war-axe wielding. 

And his gun drives back despair. 

Groans the earth with murmur hollow; 

Hark ! the muskets roar around! 

Tenor, flight and slaughter follow; 

Lo! the Klepht has bit the ground. 

Comrades bear him forth then, grieving, 

• Singing o'er him, as he lies: 

‘Free the Klepht lives, and life leaving. 

As he lives, so free he dies.’ 


NED BUNTT. INE’S LIFE - YARN. 


KtHBi-r. TBRSZ 


‘ Once more upon the waters! — yet once more !* 

A(jain was the Mary C -refitted and reladen for an out¬ 

ward-bound trip. The pilot was on board; the owner’s last orders 
were given ; some of the hands were aloft, ready to loose away; 
others on deck prepared to sheet-home and run up the sails. The 
skipper’s trnmj)et was raised to his lips ; ‘ All ready V 

‘Ay, ay. Sir !’ responded the crew, from aloft and below. 

‘ Let fall! sheet home ! hoist away of all! Cast off the wharf- 
fasts— starboard your helm! Lay down from aloft and clear up 
the decks !’ 

Then down the glassy river swiftly and smoothly sped the out¬ 
ward-bound before the strong breath of a nor’-wester. Reedy-Island, 
Red-Bank, Chester, Wilmington and Newcastle,seemed to be moving 
rapidly up stream, faster even than the black clouds fled athwart the 
sky ; and Time had notched but a few hours on his log-chip, before 
the schooner rolled like a thing delighted, in her ocean cradle, like a 
bird nested on a branch, swinging idly in the breeze. As soon as 
she was clear of the Capes, her course was laid to the southward and 
eastward for the Cape de Verds, in order to strike the ‘trades.’ 
With a flowing sheet and bending spars the schooner bounded over 
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the rough Atlantic, as if she knew that from the sleet and snow and 
icy gales of her northern home she was speeding to a land of ever- 
gi’eens and flowers, of bright sunshine and refreshing zephyrs. 

But while she sails over her foam-path, let me introduce the read¬ 
er to our passengers. * It is a bright afternoon, and some of them 
are on deck. Obser\^e that fat, red-faced, blue-eyed mau, with a 
snub-nose, leaning against the companion-hatch, looking as if he 
wanted to bite. That is Mr. William Marley, an Englishman, tra¬ 
velling to see * sum’at of the world.* He has made the ‘ tower of 
the States,* been to Niagara, etc., but has left America completely 
disgusted with the ‘ hawk*ard manners of the natives,* and their 
hateful ‘ equality.* His wife and nine children,from one year in aue 
upward, are down below, sea-sick. ‘ There let them lay !* as Byn^n 
saysi Mr. Marley is now bound to South America, to see after some 
stock which he holds in a gold mine ; for he iff rich, very; having 
acquired a fortune in soap-making. He is very aristocratic, has a 
coat of arms, and damns all parvenus. 

Now, reader, cast your eye back to the taffrail, upon that youna 
man who stands with his arm upon the quarter-davit, looking^oward 
the western horizon as if he had left something behind that his heart 
fondly clings to. Mark his appearance ; his high pale brow, wreathed 
above by dark brown waving hair. His cheek too is pale and very * 
thin ; and that eye, its color like the ocean he gazes upon, is 
full of sad expressiveness. He seems to have marked upon his 
visage 

'The furrows of loi^ thoueht, and dried-up tears, 

W^bich ebbing leaved sterile track behind. 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 

Plod the last sands of life, where not a flower appears.’ 

We feel interested in him. His eye is still toward the land, and 
his bosom heaves so frequent sighs, that our sympathy is deeply en¬ 
listed in his behalf. Yet we cannot tell you who he is, nor whence 
he came. He has avoided conversation, and turned from every one 
who has sought to know him. He came on board just before the 
schooner sailed, asked the price of passage, paid it without a word: 
and that is all we know of him. He is ‘ The Stranger.^ One would 
suppose him to be twenty-four or twenty-five years of age; but 
looks are deceitful. Trouble writes heavier age-marks than Time. 

But there is a new arrival on deck ; see, they come up from the 
cabin, a father and his daughter. The first, a fine-looking gentle¬ 
man, past life’s noon and pretty well into its autumn ; the latter, a 
girl of eighteen or twenty summer’s bloom, and— ‘ a beauty !* Not 
one of your bold dashing beauties, super-abounding in physical and 
lacking in soulful life ; but a soft, pensive, dreamy creature, with 
form light and graceful; eyes large, full, languid, and features of 
the oriental cast. Reader, know Mr. Amadinna of Florida, and his 
daughter Jane. Mr. Amadinna is a native of America, but a de¬ 
scendant from the adventurous nation who first unfurled the flae of 
discovery upon the coast of the * Flower-land.* He is bound to Rio, 
to receive some property bequeathed to him by a dying relative. 
His daughter Jane has accompanied the old gentleman, to take care 
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of him; and a sweet, tender nurse she is. Oh! if there be one 
beauteous sight in human nature, it is this; a daughter encounter¬ 
ing peril and hardship to soften parental age and infirmity, repaying 
the care which cherished and protected her in her budding tender¬ 
ness ! 

Jane Amadinna was a strange girl. She had sisters and a brother, 
but they loved her not. Even her father was often stem and cold 
to her, but his heart smote him as he saw her gentleness, her love 
for him, her care for all his wants. She was a quiet, pensive crea¬ 
ture ; enthusiastic vnthin herself; her disposition ardently affection¬ 
ate, but sensitive, even to suspicion. Nature made her a poet, yet 
she did not know it; she did not know herself. As she came upon 
deck, her eye rested inquiringly upon ‘The Stranger.’ He half turned 
around; their eyes met, and were as quickly withdrawn. She walked 
aft, leaning on the arm of her father. The sun was just setting, 
from a cloudless sky. The fresh breeze had piled the sea up into 
rolling mountains of blue, capped with white; and as these tossed 
up and down, the golden sun-light kissed them, tinging their crests 
with all the hues of the rainbow. Thus seemed the sea close 
at hand; but in the distance, toward the horizon, it appeared 
to be a dancing field of golden flowers. The sky lay calm and quiet 
above, and the lingering sun threw pale pinken sheets athwart it, 
like dream-blushes on a sleeping beauty’s face. And then the red 
sun placed its burning foot upon the waters ; then slowly sank lower 
down till, all immersed, it disappeared; still sending back red blushes 
to the sky it late had brightened, as if loth to leave the flowery earth 
in darkness. Jane Amadinna, gazing upon it, leaned against the 
taffrail, till it had sunk beneath the leaping water-line, then burst 
into a flood of tears. 

‘ What ails you, daughter inquired the father, tenderly. 

• ‘ Nothing material, father,’ answered the weeping girl; ‘ only sad 
thoughts stole into my heart — thoughts of death. 1 never see the 
sun set, that 1 do not think of the change from the light of life to 
the darkness of the grave. And when I see the sun set as now it 
did, in calmness and in beauty, it seems to me to prefigure the de¬ 
parture of the great and good. Yes, even as in all its resplendent 
glory it sank to-night, so died America’s Washington. And when 
he goes down amid clouds and lightning, wreathed about by the fly¬ 
ing storm, I think of death by battle; I hear the victor’s shout, the 
dying groan, and see the helpless perish.’ 

* Lady I* said a voice at her elbow. She started and turned around. 
It was the stranger. 

‘ Lady, pardon me,’ said he, ‘ but your theory has interested me. 
You have sometimes seen the sun set behind a still, black cloud¬ 
bank, going down slowly, palely, as if it were a mourner at its own 
funeral V 

* I have seen such a sunset. Sir.’ 

* And what death is figured there, lady.’ 

‘ The death of loneliness — the death of the unloved of earth.’ 

‘ Such, lady, will be my death I’ 

VOL. XXVII. 69 
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‘ And minCy sighed she, half unconsciously. 

‘ Come, daughter, let us go down ; 't is growing coolish up here,* 
interposed the father, and the conversation ended. Both sought 
their cabin, while the stranger remained upon the deck, his eyes still 
bending westward. The breeze was full, and the schooner held 
steadily on her course. __ 


CHAPrXK ^KVENTH- 

For twenty days has the Mary C-held on her course, and 

it is again near the hour of sunset. Upon the taffrail leans the stran¬ 
ger ; by his side, and alone with him, is Jane. A sea-voyage is a 
rare occasion for forming acquaintances, and they seem to have im¬ 
proved it. The sun is not setting as clearly as before ; its light is 
gilding the upper edge of a low cloud-bank. Both regarded it in 
sad silence, until the sun had dropped behind the cloud; then the 
stranger spoke: 

‘ This,* said he, ‘ is such a sunset as that of which I spoke, lady, 
when I first had the temerity to address you.’ 

* It is. Sir; and when you spoke of it, you made it prophetically 
figurative of your own death. Pardon me, Sir, if I am treading 
upon forbidden ground; but I have woman’s curiosity, and would 
gladly know the cause of your melancholy; what it is that filb you 
with sadness and forbodings ]’ 

‘ Lady, your words are kind, like the heart which prompted them ; 
but there is little in my fate which can interest you ; nothing which 
you can cure. Still my history is brief—far briefer than my days. 
Would to God the future could be so brief! Bom in the lap of 
luxury, I knew no care until I had acquired my education and at¬ 
tained my majority, when I entered as a man upon the world’s rough 
path. Four years ago, attracted by the peerless beauty and seem¬ 
ing virtues of Selina, the belle of her native city, I wooed and won 
her as my bride. I fancied that the hour which witnessed and re¬ 
corded our nuptial-bond was blessed, and that in her I had found 
one who loved me for myself alone. I loved Jter. Loved her '? — I 
adored her 1 She smiled sweetly on me, and as I thought returned 
my fondness and affection. She was poor when we were married, 
but I had wealth, and proud was I to deck her peerless form in all 
that gold could purchase. Ah I how she shone among the wealthiest 
of her sex ! At balls and parties none were more marked than she — 
none more admired. But a blight came upon my fortunes; my 
riches faded; misfortune left me penniless, and dependent on my 
own exertions. And then, O God I a blight too came upon my love! 
First she grew cold; then she began to chide ; and then to hate ! 
She could no longer be the belle she had been — no longer con¬ 
tinue the admired of all. She was a poor man’s wife. Then with 
many a bitter taunt she told me that my wealth and not myself had 
won her, an unloving bride, to my arms ; and she bade me seek and 
give her gold, or leave her forever. She dared to name dishonor 
to me ; and when I spumed the thought, she called me ‘ coward,’ 
and bruised the cheek she so often had kissed, with blows ; she spot 
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upon me, as though I had been a slave or a dog! And then she 
bade* me ‘seek for other mates — she was no mate for me !* I 
thanked my God that I was childless ! And now, lady, you have 
heard all. I am a wreck upon life’s rough ocean ; met by the storm 
while yet I was young and fresh-hearted; but early thus a wreck ; 
my last hope fled, and nothing left but to dash upon the heaving 
surge awhile, and then to sink beneath it.’ 

‘ Land ho !’ shouted the look-out, forward. The moon had risen 
high, and by her clear light the land could plainly be seen on the 
lee-bow. All now was bustle, and the conversation between the 
lady and the stranger was interrupted. The captain came on deck 
with his night-glass, and after a moment’s examination, pronounced 
the land in sight to be the mountain peaks of St. Antonio^ one of 
the Cape de Verd Isles. The schooner was lufted up half a point, 
and then all was quiet again. 


CHAPTSR EIQDTH. 

Sunrise upon the ocean! First, dimly, grayly fades away the 
darkness ; then light pinken tints skirt the eastern sky, and the twi¬ 
light mist of early mom sinks into the waves. Light arises ; then, 
just above the blue, cold-looking waters, a speck of red appears; 
first a little spot, and then a semi-circle, next a demi-globe, and at 
last a full red ball; but not yet a rayful, gleaming sun. It uprises 
clear from the horizon, but to its lower edge there clings a twin-sun.* 
This last is brighter far than that above, which soon disappears, and 
then the day-god commences his ‘ journey through the sky.’ From 
the schooner’s deck the land was visible, and she was skirting close 
along the fertile shores of Brava. But now that we were in the 
arms of the friendly ‘ trades,’ our course was shaped for Rio. Hqw 
beautiful the shore looks, afler one has been near a month at sea ! 
The eye seems as if it rested upon the distant land; and as you 
recognise some peasant cot or lordly villa, imagination revels on the 
scene. She paints beauty, virtue and content within the lowly cot; 
she pictures beauty, sin, guilt, wild love, and misery in the palace. 
But we leave her to her portraitures. 

The schooner swiftly speedeth on toward the equator, like some 
stately bird gliding in its far migrations. She sweeps on toward 
the ring of fire which girds our earth. Still the ‘ trades’ blew fresh 
and fair; no gales arose ; all was as could be wished. The vessel 
was fastapproaching the ‘ line,’ which once passed by the landsman, 
gives him Neptune’s freedom of the seas. 

It was near noon, one day ; the captain had just raised his quad¬ 
rant to his eye to measure the altitude of the sun, when close under 
the bows a gruff voice was heard, shouting : 

‘ Schooner ahoy! What schooner is that ] — who commands 
her ] — where from, and where bound V 


* THrs double reflection is often seen at sea as the sun is rising, and is strikingly beautiftiL 
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The captain laid down the quadrant, and taking up the trumpet, 
answered; 

‘ The good schooner Mary C-, Captain Fred. Skinner, from 

Philadelphia, bound to Rio do Janeiro. Won’t your Majesty 
come aboard 

‘ Ay, ay, captain; we ’re old acquaintances; heave-to a bit; I ’ll 
be on deck in a jiffy.’ 

The schooner’s fore-top-sail was hove aback, and soon we heard 
a noise forward, as if Neptune was boarding over the bows, which 
by the way was the case. ‘ Brail up this square-sail,’ shouted he, ‘ so 
that we can take a look about decks.’ 

The order was obeyed ; and there stood old Neptune, in a flaxen 
wig and beard, which looked very like unravelled Manilla rope. 
He bore a very striking resemblance to our old mate, Jerry Hill, but 
there is no accounting for likenesses. His queen, Amphritite, stood 
beside him, looking big enough and saucy enough to whip him. 
Around him were a number of his mitey regular old sea-dogs in ap¬ 
pearance. All of them had fins and tails, which looked very like 
dried cod-fish tails. As the square»-sail was cleared up, the captain 
walked forward, and taking Neptune’s proffered hand, said : 

‘ Your Majesty is right welcome aboard the Mary C-. Here, 

steward, a mug of that * hlack-hottled^ for His Majesty and the fair 
Queen!’ 

* Ah! captain, this is the right sort!’ said his briny kingship, as 
he quaffed of * the joyful‘ but let’s see your muster-roll. Have 
you any strangers aboard V 

‘Yes, we have a few of the uninitiated. There’s one aloft on 
that ratline, there,’ pointing to Ned, who knew what was coming, 
and had prepared for a fair start aloft, where he knew no one could 
catch him. 

*Oh ! ho!’ answered old Nep., as he looked aloft to where the 
skipper pointed, ‘oh I ho! my little chick I come down out o’ that, 
or 1^11 send for you !’ 

‘ Well, send away, you ugly old swab 1’ cried Ned, as he mounted 
still higher. 

In an instant half-a-dozen of Neptune’s attendants were in the 
rigging; but before they had reached the cat-harpings, Ned was 
quietly seated on the main-truck, at the upper extremity of a small 
bending pole which would scarcely bear his weight, and they dared 
not follow him. 

Neptune, seeing how affairs stood, hailed the youngster: ‘You 
may come down, little one I My kingdom’s free for you hereafter. 
Lay down from aloft there, you clumsy lubbers, and attend to your 
duties on deck. Captain, where’s your passengers V 

‘ There stands one,’ said he, pointing to the stranger. 

A pale, sickly-looking old tar stepped forward and whispered a 
word in Neptune’s ear. His Majesty looked at the stranger, and 
walking up to him, reached out his rough hand, and while a grim 
smile stole over his countenance, he said : 

‘ Shipmate, you are welcome to the freedom of our kingdom ; 
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you are a land-lubber, but a sailor’s heart beats under your jacket! 
We let you sail scot-free, because you tended poor Bill Hanson so 
kindly while he was sick.’ Then turning to the captain, he inquired: 

‘ Who comes next on your muster-roll 

The captain pointed to Jane Amadinna and her father, who had 
come forward, attracted by the crowd. 

* Ah! a petticoat! and, by my queen ! a pretty one at that! Miss, 
you are freely welcome here. Ladies pay no toll in our dominions ; 
and that good-looking old man alongside o’ ye is free, too, to sail 
our waters. Age and virtue find welcome and protection in Nep¬ 
tune’s kingdom. But are these all, captain V 

‘ No, there is another squad skulking below.’ 

Neptune turned toward his suite. A look was sufficient, and four 
or five waddled off to the cabin, whence they soon reappeared, 
bearing the struggling Mr. Marlcy, who was followed by Mrs. Mar- 
ley, (a two hundred-pounder, at least,) and all the little Marleys, 
each screaming in a key peculiarly its own. Mr. Marley, kicking 
most lustily, was borne forward, roaring: ‘ Hands off, ye bloody 
rascals ! I’m a free Hinglishman, and if there’s law or jury in 
the land, I ’ll-’ 

‘ I’m the jury, judge, law and all, here, old fellow !’ chimed in 
Neptune, interrupting the wrathy personage, ‘ and my judgment is, 
that you pay your footing before you sail any farther in my waters.’ 

* I ’ll not pay a penny ! I ’ll have the law of you ! I ’ll-’ 

* Law 1 tell me oi law, you snub-nosed, ale-bibbing, lubberly son 
of a clod-hopper ] I 'll give you law! Boys, that land-lubber 
needs a barber; his clothes are dirty, and he looks thirsty ; attend 
to his wants, while * Amphy.’ and I take another drink with my old 
friend the skipper.’ 

In an instant Marley was seated upon the end of the windlass, 
and held fast by two of the suite ; another drew a bucket of water, 
a fourth inserted a tunnel between the victim’s teeth, and down his 
throat went about a half-gallon of salt water. More would have 
been administered, but the poor man had closed the lower end of 
the tunnel with his teeth. As soon as it was withdrawn, and bis 
mouth fairly opened to breathe, a paint-brush saturated with grease 
and tar was slapped into it and dashed over his face ; then the bar¬ 
ber, with a rusty hoop, proceeded to his duty. 

If Marley’s face looked red before, it was fiery now. The barber 
had to take skin and all tp remove that lather. Close behind Mar¬ 
ley was a large tarpaulin reservoir, filled with water; and the in¬ 
stant the barber announced that he was done, the unfortunate vic¬ 
tim was capsized backward into it, where he lay bubbling and gur¬ 
gling until he was well soaked, when one corner of the tarpaulin 
gave way, and out upon the deck he rolled, ‘ a sight to see !’ Old 
Nep. and his ‘ Amphy.’ now took a parting-* luck-glass,’ then the 
square-sail was sheeted down again, and the old sea-king left as he 
came, over the bows. It seemed as if the old fellow did give us 
good-luck, for we kept a smacking breeze, and on the morning of 
the forty-third day out we again heard the joyful ‘ Land, ho!’ from 
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aloft. Running in toward it, the skipper, who had cruised oti this 
coast before as a privateer’s-man in the patriot service, soon made 
out our whereabout. We had fallen a little to leeward of our port, 
owing to a current setting eastward, but were in sight of Cape Frio, 
only sixty miles from Rio. It was late when we made the landfall, 
but by beating to windward along the land, we soon regained our 
lost ground, and before daylight were hove-to off the harbor. There, 
with your permission, reader, Ve will lie till our next chapter. 

PitUkurgkt Pu. 


SPRING. 




‘I TURNRD from all she brought, to those she could not briug.*—brnoM. 


Spring hath come back to us, the gentle Spring, 
With its soft zephyrs and its sunny hoars, 

And balmy dews, which from the chill earth bring 
Its emerald verdure and its bursting flowers; 
While from the woodland, from the hill and grove. 
The glad bird carols its wild lay of love. 


ZI. 

Spring hath come back to us; rousing each stream 
From the hushed stillness of its icy sleep ; 

Lo! where the bright waves in the sunlight gleam. 
As on in murmuring melody they sweep: 

Oh ! many a bright and many a lovely thing 
Thou wakest with thy coming, glorious Spring! 


Spring hath come back ; yet doth it not recall 

Things dearer than the flowers that round us wave; 
The loved, the vanished, those to whom the pall 
Was the last garment, the last home the grave : 
Thou givest to melody and beauty birth. 

Why keep ye our beloved, insatiate Earth 7 


IV. 

We *ve waited for them ; we have watched and wept 
Through the lone stillness of the dreary night. 
When the fierce tempest o’er the hill hath swept, 

And when the morn arose with ruddy light 
Mid the bright noontide and the dewy eve. 

Till in fond dreams our souls forgot to grieve. 
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The spring hath come, with all its light and bloom, 

Yet come they not, those whom wo loved and mourned! 
Like withered dowers they sank into the tomb; 

The dowers are blooming — have not they returned? 
Like in their youth, their beauty, and their death, 

Obey they not alike Spring’s wakening breath ? 


With its fair buds in blushing beauty drest. 

Gladly we welcome back the queenly rose ; 

Yet heaveth not again that gentle breast 

O’er whose dread stillness did its last leaves close: 
Wo ! that the spring the wild rose should restore, 
Yet she, our stricken bride, return no more ! 


▼It. 

When the meek snow-drop blossomed in the glen. 

Two gentle forms we trusted to the earth ; 

The fair pale dowrets greet our eyes again. 

But where are those who cheered our lonely hearth ? 
We wait in vain, for not by deld or grove 
Meet we their sunny smiles, their looks of love. 


nil. 


The laurels waved upon a noble brow, 

And o’er an eye with the mind’s beauty bright; 
But the damp earth lies heavy on them now. 

Closed is that eye in death’s long dreamless night; 
Shall not the words of love, the voice of prayer. 
From those loved lips stir the soft summer air ? 


Come not the loved ? No ! they are with their God ! 

There rest they in His own eternal smile ; 

Still must we bend beneath His chastening rod. 

Still must we wait, and watch, and weep the while; 
O’er our tom souls anguish must have its sway — 
They were our idols, wisely called away. 


But from afar there comes a glorious Spring, 
When earth shall yield all buried treasures up, 
From the dark grave shall our beloved bring. 

And full fruition take the place of hope. 

Then shall the brightness o’er the fair earth shed 
Wake no vain longings for the lost, the dead! 

TttmiuU, Pm. 
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Sermons, by George W. Bethtjne, Minister of the Third Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. 

In one volume, pp. 301. Philadelphia: Mentz and Rovoudt. 

In a late number of the Knickerbocker we mentioned the recent publication of 
this very beautiful volume, and promised to advert more particularly to its merits, 
when time and space should serve. The sermons are fourteen in number, and upon 
various themes; yet there is no one of them that is not marked by the eloquent cha¬ 
racteristics of the writer’s style ; a style which, although greatly heightened by the 
effective fervent delivery for which Dr. Bethune is remarkable, enlists at once and 
retains the attention of the reader. We admire more than any other feature in these 
discourses their persuasive tenderness ; the ffesh, warm feeling which they evince. 
Denunciations and threatenings are in general far less operative upon congregations 
than earnest solicitude and affectionate entreaty, and of this Dr. Bethune’s own 
heart seems to have made him aware. But without farther comment of our own, we 
proceed to select a few passages from the volume before us, commencing with an ex- 
lYact from the opening discourse on * The Divine Nature 

‘What happiness so pure, so rich as the gushing forth of affection toward those we love ? What 
action so full in its own repayment, os a successful compassion for the wretched, or the winning back 
of a desolate heart to hopes of peace t This was the refreshment of the Saviour's spirit in his 
sorrowful pilgrimage; for when he was weary and worn, he but stayed his steps to cause a lame 
man to leap as an hart, or the tongue of a dumb man to sing, to pour light upon a darkened eye, to 
bid a leper be clean, or to give back to some mourner her recent dead, and be was strong again as 
though he had drunk a cup of life. But what must be the joy of God in pouring forth from the in¬ 
finite fountain of his heart streams of affection to every holy and happy child ? or in sending conso¬ 
lation to bleeding and broken bosoms, which none but Us can bind up and heal V 

In the discourse entitled * Good News for the Poor/ we find this passage, in illus¬ 
tration of the position that the gospel preached to the poor vindicates the providence 
of God toward men: 

' The existence of poverty and wretchedness is a sore stumbling-block to one who is inquiring 
aAer a God of love and goodness. Were we all miserable alike, the difficulty would be less, for we 
might then conjecture a common cause ibr the common ruin. But the varieties of human allotment 
ana experience are very distressing to mind and heart ; nay, but for the light of revelation, must 
seem capricious and cruel. We are born into the world with the same cravings and sensibilities, yet 
to one is given a strong and hoalthful frame, while another suffers from the cradle to the grave under 
bodily tortures, that make life a weariness and captivity. One is lapped in affluence and trained for 
a maturity of honor by the watchful eye and hand of iutelligent love; another, stamped in the same 
image, is cast forth a child of sliame and heir of infamy. One lolls in easy luxury, with many wait¬ 
ing at his beck to serve his artificial wauls ; another, perhaps every way his superior in mental and 
moral qualities, drudges, a burden-hearer, through the world, with scarce a pittance for food and 
shelter. One inherits a throne, another lives and dies a slave. Industry, virtue and a pursuit of 
knowledge may do something to relieve, and even to prevent thesq inequalities, but not enough. 
Riches are not always a proof of virtue, nor power the reward of honorable means, and the bast 
talent is often a crippled pensioner upon wealthy and niggard ignorance. Wherefore, then, these 
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distinctions? Are we not all alike human, creatures of one God? We may be told that there ia 
less difference of happiness among inoii than meets the eye; that every lot has its trials and every 
heart its bitterness ; that luxury has its pains as well as penury its wants, and that, however pros¬ 
perous vice may appear, virtue has in its own consciousness a far better reward ; but such declara¬ 
tions are mockeries, except as they may be found written by God’s own hand in the blood of the 
New Testament. 

‘ Poverty is a bitter thing. There is no reasoning against hunger and cold and disease ; against the 
shame of debt and the slavery of dependence. The brow may be calm and the eye patient befoae 
the world, but * the iron is rusting into the soul,' aiid the heart is dark in the sunshine. The strongest 
mind quails before its shadow, and tlie best thoughts fall sickened and sad to earth, as the reality is 
forced home upon the bleeding sensibilities. What, then, must be the trial to those less strong by 
nature or education ? Tell the fiimishing mother, as she clasps her famishing child to a bosom whose 
fountain is dried up, both shivering with a chill worse than death, that they who live in warm houses 
and fare sumptuously every day, have their troubles as w’ell as she, and she would shriek out her 
answer, ‘ O for the crumbs that fall from their tables, the poorest garment in their wardrobes,to feed 
and to warm my dying babe !’ Virtue its own reward ? It is so in the Christian’s heaven, but it is 
not so on earth, except when the hope of heaven antedates its bliss.’ 

* T)ie Spirit of the World and the Spirit of Christianity* embraces an admirable 
enforcement of the great fact that the spirit of the world is fear; that those whose 
gods—children, friends, riches or fame—are upon the earth, are seldom * at ease in 
their possessions:* 

‘Worldly distinction, what is it but a fairer mark for envious calumny to shoot at? Popular 
applause, what is it but a bubble blown up by the foul breath of fools and knaves, and when at its 
greatest bigness, bursting into noisome air ? Was over demagogue borne aloft by the rank and 
sweaty palms of the mob, whoso voices he begged with servile meanness, that did not despise 
himself? 

‘Or what ia posthumous fame, to which genius, disgusted with a present generation, has often 
turned with fond hloliitry ? I stood once within the tomb of Virgil. Time, or the human dcspoilor, 
had stripped it of every decoration. The niche which had once held the urn which contained his 
ashes was empty. The rank weed and brier waved around it and over it The vine-dresser near 
sang a song in another dialect and an inscription, at whose barbarous Latinity the Mantuan would 
have shuddered, was all that guided the classic pilgrim to his doubtful grave, who, living, panted for 
an immortality of fame. What is fame now to him? Are the dead conscious of the bay or the 
laurel which crowns their statues? Cun the loudest acclamations call them from their slemi to 
e.xult in their triumphs? Spirits of the mighty dead, do you hear us when we praise you ? They 
answer not. If in heaven, they are absorbed by its glories; if in hell, their anguish has no relief. 
What is earth to them ?’ 0 

In connection with this is the counter-position that the spirit of fear is not the spirit 
of Christianity, but rather energy of purpose, indomitable will, and calm confidence. 
' The annals of the world’s heroism,* says the orator, ‘ are poor beside those of Chris¬ 
tianity. Our martyrology tells us not only of strong men, but of feeble women and 
youths, scarcely more than children, going to death with hymns of joy, singing till 
the fiame choked their voices; of simple, obscure people, accounted as the oflicouring 
of the earth, standing firm in faith against the might of empires, conquering as they 
died, and blessing their murderers. Our history speaks of those, who, with a more 
sublime resolution than that which marched armies across the pinnacled Alps, or 
turned a prow into unknown seas to find an unknown world, have left home and 
firiends and civilized life, to carry the news of immortality among the most cruel sa¬ 
vages in the most unfriendly climes.* The subjoined passage is from a discourse en¬ 
titled ‘ The Grood Shepherd,* delivered at the commencement of the year: 

' ThK young and the giddy may lose all thought of days to come in the hilarity of the moment, but 
there are few of graver years and responsibilities who can regard the unknown events before them 
without anxiety. What will the coming months bring forth ? Amidst the changes and uncertainties 
of the world, will our temporal fortunes be secure, and a comfortable plenty crown our household? 
Shall wo, notwithstanding our moral infirmities, and the fVequent lapses of otl^rs from virtue, be 
preserved from the snares of temptation ? Is there no heavy calamity approaching, though unseen, 
which, like a sudden thunder-storm, will darken over our heads, and desolate the scene around us? 
Will our good name be shielded from ‘the strife of tongues,’ evil, busy and venomous? May not 
death be about to drag us from opportunities of preparation before the judgment-eeat ? These are 
questions of awful meaning, not only with regard to ourselves, but to those around whose welfare 
our own is entwined.’ 

We are reminded by this passage of the ensuing lines of Bryant, in • An Evening 
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Reverie* a poem written for the Knickerbocker, and in our judgment one of the 
most beautiful of the many beautiful effusions of our chief poet: 

‘ Man fortels afar 

The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He knows, when they shall darken or grow bright; 

Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and of death 
Come unforewarned. Who next of those 1 loVo 
Shall pass from life, or sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame and general scorn of men — 

Which who can bear? — or the fierce rack of pain. 

Lie they within my path 1 Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace. 

Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 

Or do the portals of another life 

Even now, while I am glorying in my strength. 

Impend around me V 

We have often been impressed with the truth of a remark made by our author, 
and felicitously enforced, namely, that there is a close relation between the graceful 
and the useful: * The stream wanders widely in gentle, ever-varying curves, that it 
may more widely diffuse its genial influences, or offer its flowing bosom to the affiist- 
ance of man. The abounding verdure is a refreshment to the eye which it charms, 
and light (beautiful, most beautiful light!) pours out itself to bless, to gladden, and to 
heal. The aroma of plants sweetens an atmosphere that else were noisome, while 
the vulture scents from afar the decay it is his mission to remove. There is not a 
vibration of the air to a voice of nature, but makes part of a profound harmony, 
arranged by infinite skill, if we use it aright, to cheer the heart, refine the mind, and 
uplift the soul in aspirations of praise.* ‘ The Dignity of Serving’ forms the subject 
of a discourse in which we find many passages which we pencilled as we read; but 
with the exception of one, the reader must seek them in the volume which contains 
them. That exception is the following. Its connection is the declaration of the 
writer, that if the present judgment of society were like that of the Supreme, the 
aspect of the world would be utterly changed ; that many before whom we now un¬ 
cap as to our most respectable and distinguished citizens, would be hissed in the pil¬ 
lory of public contempt. An illustrative sketch is given, which has many a coun¬ 
terpart : 

* Hebe is a man, to whom God has given a powerful mind. Every door of knowledge has bees 
open to him from his most early years. His fellow-citizens have sought the aid of his talents, and 
made him rich. They have raised him to office, and made him great. His manners are courteous, and 
fashion flatters him. Ho adds to all this the graceful decenej' of a well-bred religion, and the cliurcli 
solicits his championship. But his heart is cold. Ho has no fellow-feeling for man as mas. He 
grows in wealth, reputation and influence, only to congrutulute himself upon his success. Tlic God 
he worships, the world he serves, is Ins own self. On a Sunday inorniug he drives fn»m church, aod 
at the door of his broad mansion ho is looked up to by a shivering outcast child, begging for a crumb 
from his table, scarcely daring to hope for a kind word from his bps. It is an orphan boy, who ha* 
no friend to tell him that there is a God or a path of virtue, and no shelter but orauiig the vile. Thers 
may be within that squalid raggedness a mild, loving heart, a resolute courage, and a deterniined 
will, with a generous wish to upraise himselfi But the man, who might, by the blessing of God, 
make him a useful, conscience-guided Christian, spurns him away witliout a farther thoughu 
roll on, and that neglected little one grows up (how could it be otherwise ?) a thief and a felon. 

‘Now, tell me, which will stand fairest before God in that day, when he will reckon the 
to do good by those who had the knowledge and opportunity, as most aggravated iniquity J Which 
is most guilty of crime, the felon, or the selfish conieiiiner of a young immortal soul i Far rather 
would I be that wretched child, with all the consequences of his iintutored life, than the rich, power¬ 
ful, world-honored man, to whom God will say: ‘ 1 gave thee wealth, and talents, and intiuciice. ihat 
thou mightest be the stay of the helpless, the light of the ignorant, and an example of gooducss 1<K 
the world; yet hast thou, wicked servant, wrapped it all about thy miserable self.’ 

• But we must draw our notice of tliis excellent volume to a close. It abounds in 
eloquent and original thoughts, and is very rarely disfigured by mere truisms, bo com* 
mon in kindred collections. Something very like an incontrovertible fact however 
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is tliis position of our author: ‘ Afflictions are painful. When they cease to be pain¬ 
ful, they cease to be afflictions.* Probability we think rather favors both of these 
conclusions ; which remind us of a sentence in the imitation of Dr. Johnson in the 
* Rejected Addresses :* ‘ Permanent stage-doors we have none. That which is perma¬ 
nent cannot be removed. When once It is removed, it soon ceases to be permanent* 
But there are few platitudes to be encountered in any thing from the pen of Dr* 
Bethune ; while his eloquence, his genuine feeling, his affectionate tenderness, will, 
win all hearts. Again we commend his volume to a cordial public acceptance. 


Poems by Thomas Hood. In one Yolume. pp. 229. * Library of Choice Reading.* New-York: 

Wiley and Putnam. 

Perhaps there is no periodical in this country which has kept so full a * running 
account’ with the muse of rare Thomas Hood as the Knickerbocker. Always an 
enthusiastic admirer of his genius; his inimitable sense of the humorous and the 
burlesque ; his matchless command of language ; his deep feeling, and honest tender¬ 
ness of heart; his love of right, scorn of wrong, and hatred of cant, at all times and 
in all stations ; we have lost no opportunity to place his productions, * by parcels,* 
before our readers ; until we find it difficult, in looking through any collection of his 
writings, in prose or verse, to find any one piece upon which wo have not before 
trenched for the gratification of our readers. Premising that the volume under no¬ 
tice contains several of the most felicitous productions of Hood*s facile pen, we con¬ 
tent ourselves with the segregation of two or three passages from an ode addressed 
to a very * godly critic* who had characterized some of his innocent playful verses 
as ‘ profaneness and ribaldry :* 

' ‘Well I — be the graceless lineamentsconfest I 

I do enjoy this bounteous beauteous earth ; 

And dote iijxm a jest 
‘Within the limits of becoming mirth ;* 

No solemn sauctimouious face I pull. 

Nor think I'm pious when 1 ’m only bilious; 

Nor study in iny sanctum supercilious 
To frame a Sabbath Bill or forge a Bull. 

I pray for erace — repent each sinful act — 

Peruse, but underneath the rose, niy Bible; 

And love my neighbor far too well, in fact, ^ 

To call and twit him with a godly tract 
That ’« turned by application to a libel. 

My heart ferments not with the bigot’s leaven, 

^ All creeds I view with toleration thorough. 

And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As any body's rotten borough.' 

‘ I do not hash the Gospel in my books, 

And thus upon the public mind intrude it. 

As if I thought, like Olaheitan cooks. 

No food was fit to eat till I had chew’d it. 

On Bible stilts I do n’t afl'ect to stalk ; 

Nor lard with Scripture my familiar talk : 

For man may pious texts repeat. 

And yet religion have no inward seat; 

’T is not so plain its the old Hill of Howtb, 

A man has got his belly-full of meat 
Because he talks with victuals in his mouth I’ 

‘Spontaneously to God should tend the soul, 

Like the ni igmtic needle to the pole ; 

But what were that intrinsic virtue worth, 

Supi)oso some fellow, with more zeal than knowledge. 

Fresh from Su Andrew’s College, 

Should nail the cooscioua needle to the north) 
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‘I do confess that I abhor and shrink 
From schemesy with a relig^ious willy-nilly, 

That frown upon St. Gileb’s sins, but blink 
The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly; 

My soul revolts at such a bare hypocrisy, 

And will not, dare not, fancy in accord 
The Lord of Hosts with an Exclusive Lord 
Of this world’s aristocracy. 

It will not own a notion so unholy. 

As thinking that the rich by easy trips 
May go to heav’n, whereas the poor and lowly 
Must work their passage, as they do in ships.’ 

* A man may cry, ‘ Church! Church !’ at ev’ry word, 

With no more piety than other people; 

A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple. 

The Temple is a good, a holy place. 

But quacking only gives it an ill-savor; 

While saintly mountebanks the porch disgrace. 

And bring religion’s self into disfavor! ’ 

’Church is ' a little heav’n below, 

1 have been there and still would go,’ 

Yet I am none of those who think it odd 
A man can pray unbidden from the cassock 
And, passing by the customary hassock. 

Kneel down remote upon the simple sod, 

And sue in * formh pauperis’ to God.’ 

It requires no^recommendation of ours to insure a warm and cordial reception of 
this admirable volume. Those who can think and feel; who can enjoy innocent 
mirth and good-natured satire; or appreciate true pathos and chaste imagination, 
will need no incentive to secure its perusal. 


Elements of Mental Philosophy: containing a Critical Exposition of the principal Pheno¬ 
mena and Powers of the Human Mind. By L. A. Sawyer, President of Centnd-College, Ohio. 

New-York: Pa^e and Burgess. 

No work has appeared since that of Dr. Brown, which seems to us to go so tho¬ 
roughly into the investigation of the great principles of Mental Science, as the volume 
before us. The purpose of the book is not merely to give a digest of the results obtained 
by others, and to teach clearly and forcibly the well-established views of metaphysi- 
cian^but to give new and better solutions of the principal problems in Mental Science, 
and to make essential improvements in it The book contains little common-place mat¬ 
ter, but argues the most difficult and abstruse questions with clearness, and attains 
important speculative and practical results by short and sure processes. The style 
is concise and forcible, and often eloquent; the range of discussion is wide, and 
the tone manly and dignified. The author’s theory of ideas is an entire departure 
from the views of the English and Scotch Metaphysicians, and is equally removed 
from the dreamy mysticism and artificial theories of the Germans. This part of the 
work necessarily requires close and careful attention, and cannot be read ‘ on the 
ruse ;* but is intelligible, and opens to refiecting men wide fields of thought hitherto 
imperfectly unexplored. 

His theory of the imagination is a beautiful exposition of that noble faculty, and con¬ 
tains profound and original views, which will be read with interest The author’s exposi¬ 
tion of the Logic of Aristotle, and of reasoning generally, will attract the attention of 
metaphysicians. Lord Bacon condetnned the logic of Aristotle, and proposed a new 
organum, which has since been called the * inductive logic.’ Subsequent writers have 
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been greatly divided, some defending Aristotle, and endeavoring to reconcile his logic 
with the principles of inductive reasoning, and others condemning him. Most authors 
have taught that all reasoning is of the syllogistic kind, and that all judgments are 
informed from major and minor premises, making the inductive reasoning of Bacon 
of the same kind precisely as that of Aristotle. This common error of modem 
times, and especially of English metaphysics, is committed by Mill in his elaborate 
work on logic. Mill perverts the syllogism entirely, in order to reduce it to such a 
form that all reasoning may he worked into it Those who have patience to follow 
him through the long arguments by which he * darkens counsel by words without 
knowledge,* in endless mazes bewildered and lost, will be refreshed with the profound 
and convincing exposition of the same subject in the work under notice. Another 
subject of equal importance in which Mill fails, in common with English and Scotch 
metaphysicians generally, is that of the theory of Cause and Effect A large por¬ 
tion of his work is devoted to this subject, and the same vicious solution of the great 
question respecting it is given which furnished Hume and others with premises for a 
system of skepticism. Mr. Sawyer’s work resolves this whole matter in a manner 
which takes away the premises, from which the modem systems of skepticism and 
idealism are inferred, and which must put these controversies at rest No one can 
read his simple solution without being satisfied of its tmth, and feeling that he has 
superseded the learned volumes of British disquisition on these subjects. We com¬ 
mend the work to the cultivators of sound mental science, and to the patrons of ori¬ 
ginal American literature. 


History or the Bastile. By R. A. Davenport. Complete in one volume. With a Ground 
Plan of the Baatile. Number One of Caret and Hart’s ‘Library for the People.’ 

This is one of the most interesting books of the season. Wo judge of its proba¬ 
ble influence upon the general reader by its power over a professional reader, so to 
speak, who must needs read * every thing going ;* and when wo say, that having 
taken up the volume we could not lay it down until we arrived at the three hundred 
and forty-ninth page, the last in the book, we look to have the fact taken as prima 
facie evidence of the character of its contents. The author has linked with the 
history of the Bastile that of France, and has traced the rise and progress of those 
parties, factions and sects which furnished inmates to the prisons of state. He has 
consulted every document that was accessible, which could throw light upon any 
branch of his subject The author does by no meaiuT assume too much in hoping that 
the volume will tend not only to keep up an abhorrence of arbitrary power, but also 
to inspire aflfection for governments which hold it to bo a duty to promote the happi¬ 
ness of the people. It is enough to melt the hardest heart with pity, to read the ac¬ 
counts of the inhuman treatment to which the prisoners of the Bastile were subjected ; 
shot out from the beautiful forms of nature, the treasures of intellect, and the delights 
of social convene, from all that can animate or console ; racked by a thousand re¬ 
membrances, conjectures, passions and fears; brooding in unbroken seclusion and 
silence over the past and the present, and vainly struggling to penetrate the darkness of 
the future; and even when his long series of woes is at last ended ; when Death has 
rent asunder the fetters of the captive, and he is ‘ where the wicked cease from trou- 
bUng and the weary are at rest,* an ingenuity of torment carries vengeance beyond 
the grave, and entails upon kindred a share of suiTering. The work before us is the 
only one in the language which can be denominated a History of the Bastile. 
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A Defence of French Cookery, by ‘One who Knows.* —Perpend the annexed 
epistle to the Editor, tasteful reader, from an accomplished Philadelphia caterer, and 
judge between him and the adversaries whose ‘ positions* he attacks with marked 
enthusiasm and skilful weapons: ‘As a pendant for that extremely epicurean ac¬ 
count of a Koinan dinner, by the ‘ Man without a Shadow,’ (‘ May his shadow never 
be less!* for he must be a true gourmH, in the best sense of the word—French 
sense, of course,) and as a beacon-light to such sober old cits as may, after toiling a 
half-century to amass ‘ a plum* by retailing fish or tapes, feel desirous of astonishing 
neighbor Jones and friend Smith with a magnificent entertainment, consisting of a 
quart of terrapin-soup, ordered from the nearest oyster-cellar; a hundred oysters, 
purchased under his own eye, and opened by ‘ one of God’s ebony images ;* a roast 
turkey, which took him two days to buy, because the confounded hucksters wanted 
a sixpence too much, and in the cooking of which, he is almost ruined by the im¬ 
mense quantity of stale bread, parsley, sage and onions required for its stuffing; two 
kinds of watery vegetables; a composition of butter, rice and milk, dignified with 
the name of ‘ rice custard,* and a faint imitation of puflT paste, filled with cranberries, 
or some other acid fruit; all of which are to be accompanied by a quart of dark- 
colored liquid, which he was obliged to take some years before for a bad debt from a 
second-rate grocer, said grocer facetiously styling it Port; a wine much talked of, 

but seldom seen in England- I say, as a beacon-light to such as dine after this 

fashion, I send you a ‘ carte* of a breakfast and a dinner served up at one of our 
Philadelphia hotels, within a few weeks past. For the information of tlie uninitiated, 
I would inform them that both entertainments were served d la Russe^ the only Rus¬ 
sian custom, by-the-way, worthy of imitation, and the only style by which each 
guest is enabled to make comfortably the ‘ tour of the table,* and eat his proportion of 
each dish ‘ d son pointy the indispensable duty of every sensible gourmet Twenty 
minutes were allowed to intervene between ‘ the going down and coming up* of con¬ 
secutive dishes, to enable the digestive organs to perform properly their regular du¬ 
ties. The wines, the choicest of their kind, were all properly cared for, and served 
at the proper time, without stint, and without precipitation; the amphitryon care¬ 
fully observing that each guest’s glass was neither full nor empty* And, in short, as 
‘ Cesar and his fortunes’ were embarked in this affair, yon may be sure it was cooked 
as but one man in this country can cook, and served in such a style as ‘ any friend of 
Cesar’s* might be proud of. But while ! am prating, the dishes are getting cold. The 
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first entertainment was a ‘ Dejeuner k la Fourchette pour dix converts,* given by a> 
Philadelphian to a very celebrated ‘ gastronome’ of your city, than whom perhaps no 
/)no in this country is better capable of appreciating the efforts of an artiste; and 
the following is the ‘ carte,’ the name of the wine that accompanied each dish being 
added: 

‘ Salt oyateri on the Rhell. 

Chablis i 

A rock-fish A la broche, a la champ^noise. 

Dorf Johaiinisbcrg, 1834. 

Poached eggs, A la pur^*e de celeri. 

Licbfrauenmilch, 1828. 

Pigeons en poire, aux pctits pois. 

Liebfraueninilcb, 1828. 

Petits pat^s de quenelles de faisans, A la Fiuonci^re. 

Stcinwein, 1834. 

A roost capon, stufied with truffles I 

Champagne frapp^. 

Mayonnaise de Volailie, A la Bellevue. 

A * Coup du milieu’ of rum, sixty-five years old. 

‘ After which, a couple of magniun bottles of Delmonico’s celebrated Burgundy, 
obtained expressly for the occasion. Then, * Cafd h la Grecque, and Toste d’An- 
chois and as ‘ Chasse Cafd,’ or ‘ Coup d’aprds,’ a bottle of some extraordinary 
* Essence de Moka de Martinique,’ a liqueur without an equal. Before parting, di¬ 
gestion had so well waited on appetite, that it was necessary to furnish the guests 
with a cup of ‘ Chocolat ti la erdme’ to prevent their leaving the table hungry! 

‘ The second affair was got up by a party of the ‘ Upper Ten Thousand,’ who 
have always objected to dining at a hotel, but departed from their rule in this in¬ 
stance for the purpose of testing the abilities of the parties concerned in the above- 
mentioned repast. Their order was a ‘ carte blanche,’ and the way they ‘ footed the 
bill’ fully expressed their satisfaction with an affair which the world is challenged to 
surpass ! It would bo time lost to expatiate upon the merits of this ‘ carte ;’ for the 
experienced gourmet a single glance will be sufficient; to the inexperienced and ig¬ 
norant, volumes would not induce them to think that a dinner could be * any great 
things,’ which appeared to them composed of but chicken soup, calf’s head, lamb 
chops, sweet-breads, chickens’ livers cooped up in paper, snipe, cooked in some ‘d — d 
French way,’ a roast chicken stuffed with black potatoes! a lobster salad, with a 
few common-place vegetables, and a lot of ‘ French sugared kickshaws.’ The sal¬ 
mon might perhaps arrest their attention for a moment, but when they marked the 
sauce they would pass even that with a ‘ Pish! some infernal French mussing!’ and 
would possibly come to the conclusion that ‘ Orange ice cream might be good, but for 
their parts they would much prefer lemon or vanilla.’ With such men, French cook¬ 
ing and Italian operas are placed on a par ; * neither worth ad — n, that they are 
aware of.’ Some such genius in the city of Baltimore, who prides himself on his 
talent for making and describing the ‘ modus operandi’ of a sherry-cobbler, in a long 
article descriptive of the good things the mob-towners get at Guy’s, (by-the-way, let 
me add that Guy’s dinners are far better than the author’s description of them,) at¬ 
tacks French cooking in a most savage manner, and emphasizes the following bright 
assertion: ‘You can make a French dinner out of anything; Heaven itself has 
been good enough to provide the things we eat in Baltimore.’ ^d again: * The su¬ 
perior excellence of French cooking arises from the wretchedness of French food.'* 
If the individual who penned the above extraordinary remark were an ignoramus, or 
a writer of no note, his very insignificance would prevent his being called to account; 
but such is not the case; and we must therefore infer that he is seeking ‘ to build up 
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his house by knocking his neighbor’s down,’ and consequently has knowingly dis¬ 
torted the facts. Such being the case, it would be folly to attempt a scientific refuta¬ 
tion of such baseless assertions. Beside: 

* * Lc jeu ne vaut paa la chandeDe.’ ^ 

I will however give him, and the croakers against the French style of cooking, one 
single shot, in the shape of a receipt for ‘ Un Roti sans pareil,'‘ which is taken from 
the celebrated * Almanach des Gourmands,’ written by the greatest epicure of any 
age, Grimod de la Reynierb. Hear him: 

‘Stuff a fine largo olive witli capert and Jilets (Tanchoi*, and — 

* Place it inside a delicate Bee-Figue, (a small bird,) from which you cut the head and feel, and — 

.* Enclose it in the body of a fine plump ortolan, which you truss neatly, and — 

‘ Insert in the tmdy of a fat mauviette, (a lark,) from which yon cut not ouly the head and feet, but 
also dissect the principal bones; then cover it with a thin slice of lard, and — 

‘ Put it into the body of a grive, (thrush,) which you must also dissect and prepare in the same 
manner, and — 

‘Siuir inside a fat and juicy caille, (quail,) a wild one in preference to a tame one; 

‘Then enclose your caille, which you should cover with a vino-leaf, as a coat-of-arras to show its 
nobility, in the body of a vannrau, (lapwing,^ which is boned and trussed to enable it to be 

‘Inserted into the body of npluoierdore, (golden plover,) which in its turn is covered with lard, 
and — 

‘ Enclosed in a young tcoodcock, as tender and as plump as Mademoiselle Volnais, (a celebrated 
actress of those days,) and quite as well kept. Having first rolled it in grated bread crumbs, you 
then 

‘ Place it in the body of a leal, which is neatly trussed and prepared, and then 

‘Put into a guinea-hen, which you secrete in the body of a young 

• Wild-duck. Enclose your duck inside u chicken, which should be as white as Madame Belmont, 
as plump as Mademoiselle de Vienne, and os fat as Mademoiselle Contat, but not quite so large. 
(These larlies are celebrated actresses and dunseuses.) 

‘Your chicken with its many amiable qualities should then be concealed inside of a youngpAea- 
aant, chosen with care, and preserved until it has obtained the requisite degree of Aavt ^oul, without 
which it is not fit to be placed before a ‘ gourmandyou then 

‘ Place it in the bodv of a young tender and fat goose, wild of course, which is hidden from vulgar 
ga/.e by being placed in the body of u very fine hen turkey, which should bo as white and as plump 
as Mdllo. Arsf.NE : 

‘ And last of all, place your turkey in the Imdy of an Outarde (a species of wild turkey or goose) 
and fill tlie interstices with Lucca Chestnuts, force meat, and a savory stulfiiig. 

‘ Having thus prepared your roast, put it into a pot sufficiently large, with onions piqtues with cloves, 
carrots, chopped ham, celery, a bouquet of thyme and parsley, mignonette, several slices of fat pork 
well salted. Pepper, salt, fine spices, coriander, aud one or two ^rigs of garlic. Then seal this pot 
hermetically with a strip of paste or clay and place it on a slow fire where the beat will penetrate it 
gradually, and let it remain twenty-four hours. Then uucover it; ‘degraissez’ it, if necessary, and 
serve on a hot plate. 

‘ It is easy to imagine that the juices of so many difiarent fowls amalgamated thoroughly by this slow 
process of cooking, and their different principles be coming so identified each with the other by this 
close connection, would give to this unequalled dish a most wonderful flavor in which you have com¬ 
bined the quintessence of the plain, the forest, the marsh, and the barn-yard.’ 

And all this is to bo done in a country celebrated for the wretchedness of its food ! 
Perhaps Mr. ‘ Sherry-Cobbler’ can name for me a season during which the Balti¬ 
moreans will bo enabled to produce an equal variety. Perhaps he can; but until 
he does, he will pardon me if I dare to disa^ee with him in his opinion of France, 
‘ La Belle France,’ being such a * Gon-forgotten country* as ho would have us be¬ 
lieve. 

Let me not be understood, however, as being desirous of finding fault with Balti¬ 
more and its gastronomical treasures. (May Heaven avert such a calamity !) On 
the contrary, she is entitled to all my respect and veneration, not only for her can- 
vass-back ducks, her fine oysters, and her beautiful celery, to say nothing of her 
pretty girls and hospitable citizens; but she happens to be ‘ the spot where I was 
bom.’ Nor do I censure him for his extravagant praise of the good things he gets at 
Guy’s, for to my certain knowledge, there is no place in this country where the dain¬ 
ties of the latitude are served with so much care and taste; plain to be sure, and all 
the better perhaps for that, but always carefully cooked and good. But * I do object’ 
to his wholesale denunciation of a country which has been from time unmemorial, 
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‘ the Paradise of Gourmands,* and a science which ranks, in the opinion of all ‘ sen¬ 
sible men,’ on a par with medicine! ‘ Wretchedness of the food’ forsooth ! Why 

let me tell you, my ‘ cobbler’ friend, that in Paris the products of the four quarters 
of the globe are always to be had; and the time is not far distant when a canvass- 
back duck will be less of a ‘ rara avis in Paris’ than in many cities nearer home. 
‘ I do object’ also to his styling the generous and rich wines of the glorious Rhine 
‘ acid tipple.’ But, ‘ horror of horrors I’ listen to his profanity : 

‘Yet il was not tliat sherry ihcre plenty was seen, 
lu beakers of crystal, or buttles so green!* 

* Golden Sherry in green bottles ! Chateau Margaux in a horse-bucket as soon! 
But what can bo expected from a gourmand (?) who writes such poetry and makes 
assertions like the following: 

‘ 'T WAS not ale or porter, that I loved to swill — 

Oh no! ’t was a ‘ cobbler,' more exquisite still! 


Dear ‘ box’ in the ‘basement,’ how calm can I rest. 

On the bench in thy corner — for there I doze best. 

When the jingling of knivcN, forks, and glasses shall cease. 

And I nod uu my bosom, and slumber in peace!’ 

Dear soul! ho has gone to sleep! May he long enjoy his slumbers; and when next 
he awakens, let his first prayer be for the extension of his knowledge of * Gastrononiy 
and God’s truth ! Now * let him slide,’ and let us to dinner. 

* ‘ As I was remarking when you interrupted me:’ to expatiate on the merits of this 
dinner would be time lost. W’e may as well therefore plunge ‘ in medias res,’ and let 
it speak for itself. There was no bill of fare shown, but as each dish was sent up, a 
very neat card, with the name emd description of the dish on it, was handed to the 
presiding genius, who passed it round the table. There was therefore ‘ no stay of ex¬ 
ecution,’ for each ‘ convive’ took his portion of the ‘ present,’ fearing the ‘ future* 
would not be so much to his taste. What their appetites and capabilities were, you 
may judge, when I tell you au anchorite would have starved on the remnants! 
‘ But neighbor Verges will bo talking,’ and I am again straying from my dinner. 
Now for it. As I am a little difterent from ‘ Guy,’ and do sometimes ‘ defile my bill 
of faro, (which is a carte) with a French or a Frenchified name,’ you will permit me 
to write it in a ‘ foreign slang:’ 

'CABTE DU DINER. POUR DIX COUVERTS,' 


POTAOB. 

Kkekves. 


Entbeks kt Entremets 
DE Legumes. 


E6ti et Salade. 
Entremets db Douceur. 


VOL. XXVII. 


Pur^e de Voiaille, 4 la Royale. 

Saumon A la Nuvanu, grouse piece, 
gurnic d’atelets. 

Tctc de Veau, 4 la R^-uuion. 

Cdtelettcs d’agiieau, eautecs aux petits pois. 

Epinnrds au jus. 

Ris dc Veau, 4 la sauce tomate. 

Cdori a rEj-pugnole. 

Petites Timbalics de foies gras, 4 la Financiere. 

Pommes do terre 4 la innitre d’ Hold. 

Salmi <Ie Becassinos, au fumet do Champagne. 

Muceduiuc dc Legumes. 

Chapon, nux Trulfos. 

Salade d’Homarda cn Mayonnaise. 

Souffl/'e dc ft'cule, 4 la Vanillc. 

Gdee au ‘Rhum de Sima.’ 

Creme 4 la Chantilly. 

Blancmaugcr. 

Glace a 1’Orange cn forme d’un aigle. 

Dessert. 

Cafe. 

Liqueur. 

71 
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* The wines used were from the best private stocks Philadelphia can boast of, and 
consisted principally of Madeiras, * so old that you cannot count their years.’ I am 
well aware that there are many bills of fare which to ‘ the ears of the groundlings’ 
would sound far more musical. To them I have no answer to make ; but’t is from 
‘ the judicious few’ that I expect my reward ; and when they take into consideration 
the fact that this dinner was gotten up during lent, the very worst season of the year, 
they will be forced to allow this * carte* a position in the front rank.* j. m, s. 


National Academy of Design: Second Notice. — We resume our imperfect 
notice of some of the more prominent pictures in the National Academy ; premising 
merely, that there are numbers of w’hich wo should be glad to speak, and of w'hich 
we h^id intended to make mention, that we must pass wholly by; partly for the rea¬ 
son that we have not space, and partly because our readers in various and distant 
parts of the country will find little attraction in mere descriptions of paintings which 
they will have no opportunity of seeing. But to the exliibition: W. S. Mount, in 
Number 131, ‘ Recollections of Early Days, or Fishing Along Shore,’ has given us a 
characteristic Long-Island ‘ south-side* scene ; but full as it is of expression and cha¬ 
racter, it is very indifferently colored, especially the shadowless landscape. The am¬ 
phibious negro-woman in the boat, however, is ‘one of ’em, and no mistake ;’ and the 
boy and dog are well painted. Mr. Mount has several other pictures, but none so 
noteworthy as this. . . . Mr. Osgood’s pictures (Numbers 144, 231, 229.) show 
great improvement upon those heretofore exhibited. One could wish however that 
he would not ransack theatrical wardrobes for his draperies. His pictures in this re¬ 
gard smack too strongly of the milliners shop. . . . Our old friend Page has three 
portraits in the exhibition, drawn in Ids usual style of excellence. We think he has 
mistaken the later tone of his coloring. We could hardly help saying, while look¬ 
ing upon Number 30, that if the subject were not ‘ blue’ when he was sitting for his 
picture, it must have been painted by moonlight. Numbers 81 and 147 are less ob¬ 
jectionable in this respect; or perhaps their position renders the peculiarity less appa¬ 
rent. The face of the lady is admirably natural and life-like, in every thing save the 
tone of color. . . . Mr. J. T. Peele is a new exhibitor, but we hope often to see 
his productions hereafter. His ‘ Girl and Rabbits,’ Number 22, is a most pleasing pic¬ 
ture. A curious change is observable in it, however, at a little distance off. The 
rabbit on the right looks precisely like a sentimental duck, his ears being transformed 
into an unexceptionable bill! Number 219, * The Seamstress,’ is justly a favorite w'ith 
all visitors. It is a most truthful illustration of the very spirit of Hood's ‘ Song of the 
Shirt* In the weak eyes, the despairing attitude, of the only figure, and the simple 
accessories of the poor apartment, there is abundant * material for tears.* Truly an 
excellent picture. . . . Mr. Ranney is a young artist who is steadily improving. 
His ‘ Match-Boy,’ Number 192, is a very good thing indeed. . . . Mr. Rossiter 
stands * Number One’ in the catalogue, at all events ; and indeed his picture is in 
many respects a very good one ; but such an idea of painting every thing red ‘ bangs 
the copper.* Mr. Rossiter should come home. He has been so long in Italy copy¬ 
ing the old masters, that ho imitates their dirt and dust exactly. The same may bo 
said of Gray, Brown, and others of our artists, who stay too long abroad, and forget 
that there is such a thing in existence as simple natme. . . . Mr. Seencer paints 
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very respectable portraits, as his portion of the exhibition will evince ; but he has 
also astonished the public this time with something in the historical line — * Don 
Quixotte in his Study.’ It is a curious-looking thing; mahogany face, mahogany 
dress, mahogany dog! Wo are not sufficiently well versed in the terms of art to say 
technically what this picture requires, but it wants something very much. • • • Mr. 
Swain has two clever portraits. The drapery in Number 193 is especially well 
done. • • • Jesse Talbot has very perceptibly improved. He has a fine feeling for 
nature, and loves his art. Ilis landscapes this year are better than any we have 
ever seen from his pencil. Number 77, * Lake Champlain,’ is quiet in tone and 
color, and a ver>" pleasing picture. • • • Mr. C. G. Thompson has four pictures in 
the exhibition, the most pleasing of which are Numbers 76, ‘ Juliet, in the Balcony 
Scene,’ and 322, a good portrait of the artist’s wife. Mr. Thompson, however, has 
never, to our thinking, exceeded his admirable portraits of Bryant and Lonofel* 
low. • • • Mr. Terry has returned from Italy, after an absence of several years, 
with more of the right kind of feeling than our travelling artists generally do. His 
style is somewhat dry and hard, and he has no great endowment in the way of ima¬ 
gination ; yet he draws well, and finishes with a great deal of care. The ‘ Fancy 
Head,’ Number 119, is a very pretty little picture. • • • Waldo and Jewett have 
nine portraits in the Galleiy ; the best of which are those of our old mayor, Stephen 
Allen, and Com. James Mackintosh; both absolutely ‘speaking likenesses.’ No 
artists can give better likenesses than these gentlemen ; but their outlines are hard, 
almost invariably. • • • What shall we say of Wenzler? The artists generally 
condemn his coloring, we find ; still the public like his pictures, for seen at the right 
distance they are life-like. Number 156, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ we like, although 
we are at a loss to know whether she is sitting or standing. The back-ground is hard, 
and the drapery somewhat formal and stiff; yet the head pleases almost every body. 
The portrait of Rev. Dr, Berrian ! — ‘ Shadows to-night have struck more terror !* 
etc. • • • Mr. Wiiitridge, of Cincinnati, has sent only one little picture, (Number 
271,) and it is the first time he has ever exhibited in this city; but we hope it will 
not be the last. Look at that water ; it beats all we ever saw painted. The clouds 
too, and the mist rising through the valley, are very beautiful. The hill on the left 
seemed to us a little formal and stiff; but take it all in all, the picture is a remarkably 
clover one. 


Children, and ‘children of a larger growth!’ Nifilo's Garden is open! Great 
preparations have been made by the manager to insure a more brilliant campaign than 
any preceding one. Mr. Niblo visited Europe for the express purpose of obtaining 
the aid of the Ravels, and he succeeded. The elder and junior branches of this 
talented family have met half-way ; the former from their pleasant retreats in France, 
the latter from South America. Two ‘ first-rate’ dancers have also been secured ; an 
Austrian lady, M’dlle. Blangy, from Vienna, and Mons. Edmund Henrie, who has 
recently made a most successful ddbut in Paris. The whole arrangement of matters 
will be under the direction of Mr. Chippendale, himself an admirable actor and a 
scarcely less effective manager. Other engagements are pending ; and should vau¬ 
deville form part of the scheme, the first talent, we are well assured, will be presented. 
A more delightful place of entertainment there is not on this continent than NihWs 
Garden and Theatre in the summer solstice. We look to see the exertioDS of our 
old and enterprising fellow-citizen adequately rewarded. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Well, ‘ constant reader,’ you have 
accompanied us to the end of another of our ‘ allotted periods,* and are about to 
commence with us Our Twenty-Eighth Volume. Have you been disappointed in 
us hitherto? Have we fallen short, in letter or spirit, of our promises to you-ward? 
Let us hope not; but venture to assume the rather, that what we could accomplish 
we hate accomplished; that from substantial evidence, we arc entitled to conclude 
that you have been something more than satisfied with our exertions to entertain 
you ; and ‘ such being the case,’ we ask you to believe that our forth-coming volume 
will prove second to no one that has appeared heretofore. Our stores of materiel are 
abundant, and from the best sources in the country ; our aims are high, and we hope in 
no respect to fall short of them. Butby our/?er/ormances let us be judged. • * • Tns 
leading article in the present number will arrest the reader’s attention. Jt is trans¬ 
lated by an old and esteemed friend, Hon. H. W. Ellsworth, our Minister to the 
Court of Sweden, from Marmier, the distinguished historian of the French Explor¬ 
ing Expedition which traversed the Northern Seas, and who has written many valu¬ 
able and interesting letters ujmn Iceland, Sweden, Denmark, and other portions of 
Europe, little known, even in these days of incessant travel. In presenting a sketch 
of the origin, progress and wonders of Lubeck, once the queen-city of the Hanseatic 
League, our correspondent has chosen a good starting-point in Northern Europe, as 
ho will now follow the gifted writer through his interesting excursions in Norway, 
Lapland, and other remote regions. As to Sw'cdon, wo shall bo favored with the re¬ 
sult of our correspondent’s personal observations. It will not i>erhap8 be deemed im¬ 
proper for us to say a word or two in this place touching our obliging correspondent 
Mr. Ellsworth is the grandson of Chief-Justice Ellsworth, and Hon. E. Goodrich, 
of New-Haven ; two of the wisest and best men of our country, whose children all 
bear the stamp of intellectual greatness for which their fathers have been so pre¬ 
eminently distinguished. As a student, he took Bishop Berkley’s medal at Yale, 
for his attainments in Greek and the philosophy of Plato. Uc removed to Indiana, 
where he has distinguished himself as an orator and politician; and although the 
youngest man over appointed to a foreign court, was recommended to the President 
by every constituted authority of the State of Indiana, now the sixth state in the 
Union; by its Governor and Lieutenant-tJovenior, its Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, its Chief and Associate Justices, as well as by distinguished men of other 
sections of the country. Such is the character of our distinguished correspondent, 
who we are confident will well sustain the honor of our country’ as one of its foreign 
representatives, and the character of the distinguished family to which he has the 
honor to belong. • • 'We find the following precious bit of pious twaltle in the 
‘ Ladies' Repository and Gatherings of the West,' a monthly Methodist magazm^j 
published at Cincinnati, and edited by E. Thompson. In praising a communication 
in its pages, ho says: ‘ Our contributor gives us one recommendation which we can¬ 
not indorse. We mean his advice to youth to read the writings of Washington 
Irving ; but he would have the entire advantage of us in a controversy on this point, 
for we have never read a page of that learned American novelist's fascinating pro* 
ductions, unless we may have met with some of his sketches in the periodicals. Ye 
have serious doubts w’hether they are admissible as books for the young. They be¬ 
long to a peniicious class, and awaken a desire for the more objectionable novels- 
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Our Pharisaical contemporary seems to glory alike in his ignorance and his stupidity; 
and we think our readers will agree with us, that he has a great deal of both to be 
thankful for. But one cannot be angry with sucA a commentator. • • • We do not 
greatly affect that obstreperous patriotism which is always obtruding, without hint or 
cause, a tone of national vain-glorying into all circles; but we are pleased to see now 
and then a well-aimed home-thrust made applicable to those who are perpetually 
sneering at Americans and American institutions. A capital hit was lately given by 
the * Courier and Enquirer^ daily journal to a Montreal editor, who in noticing the 
demise at that city of an old Hessian who was in Burgoyne’s army when he surren¬ 
dered, remarked, that while he was one of the last relics of the old war to be found 
in the British dominions, * every man that lived in the United States at that time must 
have been a soldier, as * revolutionary heroes* enough had died here since then to 
form an army as large as that of Xerxes.* The Courier rejoins : * The Montreal 
editor seems to be very much astonished that so many * revolutionary heroes’ should 
have died in the United States since the war, whereas bnt very few are to be found 
in Canada. Perhaps the latter died during the war ! We offer the suggestion for 
the Courier’s consideration.* In the way of patriotic satire in tliis kind, however, we 
have seen nothing better than a cool little poem addressed *To John Bully in a late 
number of the ‘ St. Louis (Missouri) Gazette.* We annex a few very provoking 
stanzas: 

I WONDER, John, if you forpet, some sixty years ago, 

When we were very young, John, your head was while as snow; ^ 

You did n’t count us much, John, and thought to make us run, ^ 

But found out your mistake, John, one day at Lexington. 

And when we asked you in, John, to take a cup of tea, 

Made in Boston harbor, John, the ten-pot of the free, 

You did n’t like the party, John, it was n't quite select. 

There were some mhorigimes, you did n’t quite expect. 

You did n't like their manners, John, you could n't stand their tea. 

And thought it got into their heads, and made them quite too free ; 

But you got very tipsy, John, (you drink a little still,) 

The day you march’d across the Neck, and ran down Bunker Hill. 

You acted just like mad, John, and tumbled o’er and o’er, 

By your stalwart Yankee son, who handled half a score. 

But now I hope you ’re sober, John, you 're far too fat to run, 

You have n’t got the legs, John, you bad at Bennington! 

You had some corns upon your toes, Cornwallis, that was one. 

And at the fight at Yorktown, why then you could n’t run; 

You tried quite hard, I will admit, and threw away your gun, 

And gave your sword, fie John, for shame! to one Georoe Washington. 

Another much-loved spot, John, such sweet associations, 

When you were going down to York to sec your rich relations; 

The Dutchmen of the Mohawk, John, anxious to entertain, 

Put up some ‘ Oates’ that stopped you, John, on Saratoga’s plain. 

That hill you roust remember, John, 't is high and very green; 

We mean to have it lithographed, and send it to your Queen ; 

I know you love that bill, John, you dream of it a-nights. 

The name it bore in '7fi, was simply Bemis’ Heights. 

Your old friend Ethan Allen, John, of Continental fame. 

Who called you to surrender, in 'Great Jehovah’s’ name ; 

You recognised the 'Congress,* then, authority most high. 

The morn he called so early, John, and took from you Fort Ti! 

I know you '11 grieve to hear it, John, and feel quite sore and sad. 

To learn that Ethan ’» dead, John, and yet there’s many a lad. 

Growing in his highland home, that *s fond of guns and noise. 

And gets up just as early, John, those brave Green Mountain Boys. 
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‘Oh no, we never mention itwe never thousht it lucky. 

The dny you charged the cotton-bag's and got into Kentucky: 

I thought you knew Geography, but misses in their teens 
Will tell you that Kentucky lay, just thou, below Orleans. 

The ‘ beauty’ it was there, John, behind the cotton bags, 

But did you get the booty, John? — somehow my memory Aags; 

1 think you made a * swap,’ John, I’ve got it in my bead, 

Instead of gold and silver, you took it in cold lend ! 

The mistress of the Ocean, John, she could n’t rule the Lakes; 

You had some Ganders in your fleet, but John, you had no ‘ Drakes ; 

Your choicest spirits, too, were there, you took your hock and sherry, 

But, John, you could n't stand our faro, you could n’t take our Peery ! 

And so forth; all which we thought of, and repeated the other day, while stand¬ 
ing omnes solus on the green old fortifications thrown up on Brooklyn Heights, near 
East Brooklyn, when the ground now occupied by our noble sister city had scarcely 
a dwelling on it. As we looked down upon the hundred steeples, turrets and domes 
of the combined cities, looming through their pale-blue smoky canopy ; upon the 
forests of masts and ‘ carnival of flags ;* upon ships sweeping seaward, and vessels 
entering our unrivalled bay; and the vast inland stretchmg on either hand — excuse 
us, but we could n’t help exclaiming: ‘ Thank Heaven, we are an American! — that 
this ‘ is our own our native land!’—this glorious ‘ Empire’ our native State !’ . • .A 
TOWN CORRESPONDENT Writes us, in reply to an inquiry in our last, that ‘ Charles 
L.^b originated the term, ‘ He is n’t any thing else,’ in his memorable answer to the 
question of Coleridge : * Charles, did you ever hear me preach ?’ To which Lamb 
answered: *1 never heard you do any thing else . . . The * Montreal Herald’of 
a recent date says that * A member of the ‘ free and enlightened’ was fined five pounds 
at a Liverpool police court, for beating a black boy. ‘ Here’s a pretty land of liberty,’ 
said the enraged and disgusted Yankee ; ‘here’s a pretty land of liberty, where a 
man can’t larrup his own nigger !* To which the *New~York Express’ retorts: ‘ Al¬ 
most as bad, this, as a free-bom Briton we ken of, who, taking his wife out into the 
streets of New-York, with a rope round her neck, oflTered her to the highest bidder. 
Being arrested by the police for his brutality, ‘ Here’s a pretty land of liberty,’ said 
the outraged and disgusted John Bull, ‘ here’s a pretty land of liberty, where a man 
can’t sell his own wife!’ A man was brought before a magistrate not many months 
since in London, for kicking his donkey so long and so severely that he dropped down 
in the street ‘ Things now-a-days,’ said the enraged offender, ‘ have come to a 
pretty pass, if a man can’t kick his own ass when he likes !* The magistrate thought 
differently, and mulcted him in a heavy fine for his cruelty. We observe too that in 
Boston recently a person named JacobClougii was fined eighty dollars and sentenced 
to four months imprisonment for cruelly whipping a pair of horses which he had over¬ 
loaded. A most righteous retribution. • . . There is a curious document in a late 
*Fredonia Censor, describing the progress of common school education in Chau- 
tauque county, particularly in Busti, (‘ Busri !* what an euphonious name !) from the 
pen of Mr. Worthy Putnam, county superintendent of common schools. Mr. Put¬ 
nam may be a very ‘ worthy’ man, but ho had better give over writing reports. His 
style is not quite equal to Addison’s, although a good deal more ambitious: Hear him: 

‘ Where was the Ellington Center school, that day ? Echo answers where ! Where 
is the interest that should be felt in that village in its Common School ? Echo an¬ 
swers not there ! Where is the school-house, the temple of science, of that village ? 
Echo says, away up by the side of the road, an old, dirty, crazy, ragged, rotten thing ; 
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a place where the noble and intelligent children of Ellington Center are educated at. 
How many elegant churches are there in that district? Echo replies /our,surround¬ 
ing the public square, adding dignity and beauty to the village. The parent might 
exclaim, as he wends his way to the church: ‘ Here I worship my God, and away up 
there I educate my children!* Worthy Putnam!’ . . . Our Wilmington (Del.) 
correspondent’s letter might have been written in the Castle of Indolence. Wake 
up, man ! or your promise, which you are so capable of fulfilling, will never be per¬ 
formed : 

•The dial-plate warn*you that minute* arc fleeting ; 

Each pul»e but wears out the heart that is beating; 

Each lick of the clock is ever repeating, 

‘ LTp and bo doing I for Night druwelh on I’ ’ 

Punch has not seemed to us quite so sparkling lately as he was aforetime. Hero 
are a brace of paragraphs, however, which partake of the * old leaven.* The first is 
termed ‘ A Glut of Comets,’ and the second is among the items embraced in the latest 
‘ Comet Intelligence 

‘Considerable confusion is likely to arise from the recent increase in the number of comets. 
Almost cv«!ry arrival from abroad brings intelligence of some continental astronomer having disco¬ 
vered a new comet. The jmblic ought to receive with considerable caution all announcements of 
this nature ; for nothing is easier than to palm off a flash of lightning, or some other eccentric piece 
of luminous matter, on the generality of the public os a genuine and bond fide comet. Beside, 
there are many persons who never trouble themselves to look farther than the newspaper report; 
and if they see a little descriptive jargon about lalilude.s and degrees, with s. S. E. and n. E. myste¬ 
riously interwoven with the account, they take it for granted that the whole account is accurate. We 
should advi.se that every new light, alleged to be a comet, should be regularly brought up for exam¬ 
ination before a committee of qualified astronomers, us a preliminary to its admission among the rest 
of the recognized luminous bodie.s. We remember a light on a very elevated position in Vauxhall 
Gurdous enjoyed fur a whole season the reputation of a newly-discovered fixed star, in consequence 
of some noodle having detected it at the end of his telescope,and written to the papers to announce 
the result of his nocturnal observation. It was not until the close of the .season that the mistake was 
discovered. Wo should not wonder at some of tho new comets turning out to be something of the 
kiiitl alluded to.' 

•Comet Intelligence. —The telescope in Lcicotor-Square has been reaping a good harvest 
lately, owing to the rush into the market of so many new Comets. Tho aslrononicr at the head of it 
is to be heard of an evening calling out, ‘ Just up, a new Comet, in capital condition. There is like- 
wise, (ientlemcn, a tail alter the Comet, in very good cut. A tine fresh Comet also ready at eight 
o’clock, and another will be served up, with the milky-way, at ten. Tho chai'ge is only one penny.* 
The customers .at this Comet-ordinary are very numerou.s. It ia not unusual to hear a geutlemtm 
say, ‘ 1 ’ll lake the Cornel after you, Sir.' _ 

Messrs. Henry Long and Brother have established at No. 32 Aim-street, near 
the ‘ Mirror’ office, an agency for the supply of all country orders for every article 
in the Book and Publication Line, at publisher’s prices. Their New-York and 
Philadelphia references are of the highest respectability; and we can answer for 
them, that all business entrusted to them will be faithfully and expeditiously trans¬ 
acted. They are honorable and enterprising young gentlemen, who will deserve all 
tho encouragement they may receive. • • * ‘ Why did you speak,’ writes a town- 
correspondent, ‘ of Mr. F. W. Ed.mond8 as an ‘ amateur artist V Although not a 
‘ professional painter,’ in the strict sense of the term, (for his arduous financial duties 
as chief officer of one of our first hanking institutions preclude the necessary devo¬ 
tion to his art,) Mr. Edmonds can yet hardly be called ‘ an amateur,* for his pic¬ 
tures are always speedily demanded, and all that ho has consented to sell have 
brought high prices.’ We stand corrected. ... A correspondent writes us from 
Danville, in our ‘ Empire State :’ ‘ Miss Nancy Hines, and the anonymous author of 
‘ Lines on Niagara Falls,’ are doubtless well enough in thoir way ; but their empire in 
western New-York must be farther divided with the author of the enclosed stanzas. 
You may add them to your cabinet of poetical curiosities if you choose. If you 
think proper to ^ gossip’ the fame of the author, he deserves the immortality you would 
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confer.* The lines referred to are entitled: *N. N. Hbrrick a short Scotch of his 
Expiecnce and on the death of two wives and his beloved Daughter Sarah. F. who 


was drowned April 2. Windham. L. M.* 
proceed to sing the subjoined stanzas: 

About the age of tweuty-one 
My Marriage Slate was then begun 
With one who loved her Savior dear 
She lived with me but sixteen year 

Three daughters and one son he gave 
Then Christ to her iii mercy Came 
And took her to the worlds a bove 
Where all is joy and peace and love ^ 

To help me on the Cares of life 
I married me another wife 
Throe Children she did bringue with her 
One more w'os aded which was four 

Nine years She lived and Some months more I 
Before she left this Earthly shore 
I then was left to moaru a gum 
But hope my loss was her rich gain 

Eight Children then was left to me 
Three sorts they was and that you see 
Two wives is in Eternity 
O, Come my friends and pity me 

And now the second scene is past 
The Lord was good to me at last 
A third Companion and a friend 
For a short time to me did lend 

But O my friends what Shall I say 
About poor Sarah on the way 
My heart with Soorrow all most broke 
When I received this heavy Stroke 

Through groat afflictions deep and wide 
1 have passed through Since Sarah died 
But O the Solem doleful Knell 
When 1 first saw her in the w'cll 

I then did run as for my life 
And told it to my loving wdfe 
Then Sigs and groans I soon did hear 
And also Saw the purly tear 


As you have the tune, reader, suppose you 


I then did turn and try to Save 
Poor Sarah from her watery grave 
But O alas twas all in Vain 
Her life and breath did not remain 

Her Sister youngue and Verry dear 
Came to the well and Shed a tear 
Then to a neighbor She did run 
Before the rising of the Sun 

Her heart was Swelled with grief and woe 
Before She Started for to go 
Her Errand then She Could not tell 
About poor Sarah in the well 

They herd her groans and heavy Sigs 
Before they Started for to rise 
They Spared no puns they ran in haste 
Relieved me of my Cold Embrace 

When I decended in the well 
My feelings then no tongue Can tell 
I reached my arm low in her grave 
My dearest daughter for to Save 

This was a dreadful Scene indeed 
My Heart and Soal did all most bleed 
To think a daughter youngue and fair 
To deatli was laid a victim there 

In Eighteen Hundred forty four 
April the Second and no more 
Her Spirit Spread her wings in baste 
Ascended to the god of grace 

Twenty Short years and Six months more 
She lived upon this Earthly Shore 
Eight days to that is all the time 
Her body did her Soul Confine 

Six years of that and some a bovo 
Jesus She did profess to love 
Yes for his love and for his Sake 
Was baptised in the Crooked Lake 


If any one of the numerous families in the metropolis, upon whose parlor-table 
this Magazine * disports* itself during the month, should be desirous of adding choice 
mnd tasteful accessories to their dinners of state, they will find in Mr. Rowe, at his 
new and popular establishment, 507 Broadway, a most valuable and competent 
caterer. He is not second to the best of his class in town; being au fait to all the 
secrets of the art de cuisine, and in the matter of beautiful ices, creams, jellies, 
blancmanges, etc., is esteemed preeminent. He has * covered himself with glory* 
by being the first artist in town who made that matchless * beverage,* as a friend of 
ours terms it, ‘ Charlotte do Russ^.* Mr. Rowe will deserve, and deserving, we 
doubt not will receive, a liberal share of public patronage. • • • As a set-ofF to the 
lines in preceding pages, ‘ Death on the Battle-Field,' wo beg leave to offer the fol¬ 
lowing admirable stanzas ; regretting only that our readers in all parts of the Union 
cannot be favored to hear our friend John Wilson, the young * Laird o* the Walla- 
bont,* (a worthy representative of the country and the musical powere of his name¬ 
sake of blessed ‘ Amilie’ memory,) sing them in * the spirit and the understanding.* 
It would enable them to appreciate what we, in common with many other equally 
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delighted and far better musically-informed auditors, have'often richly enjoyed. 
Both the words and the air are * beautiful exceedingly 


•It is not on the battle-field 
That I would wish to die) 

It is not on a broken shield 
1 ’d breathe my latest sigh : 

* And though a soldier knows not how 

To dread a soldier's doom, 

1 ask no laurel for my brow, 

No trophy for my tomb! 

• It is not that I scorn the wreath 

A soldier proudly wears; 

It is not that I fear the death 
A soldier proudly dares: 


' When slaughtered comrades round me lie, 
I'd be the last to yield; 

But yet I would not wish to die 
Upon the battle-field i 

• Wbeta faint and bleedi^ in the fray, 

Oh! still let me retain 
Enough of life to find my way 
To this sweet vale again! 

• For like the wounded weaiy dove 

That flutters to its nest, 

I fain would reach my own dear love. 

And die upon her breast.* 


One of the most admirable miniatures we remember to have seen for many months 
is the portrait of a young and lovely daughter of a distinguished scientific * Professor’ 
of this metropolis — a man of * infini te wit and most excellent fancy.’ It is from the 
pencil of Mr. Thomas S. Officer, and in drawing, tone, color, general likeness, and 
, sweet disposition of drapery, is a performance so faultless as to reflect the highest 
honor upon the artist It has none of the brushy, * scumbling’ appearance of minia¬ 
tures in general, but more resembles a finished oil-painting. • • * The * Chrimalkin 
BaUatP is something too long for the subject A single stanza we think will sufiice - 
for the ‘ public in general:’ 

* Itte is the witehynge houre of nighte, 

The mooue ande starres are beamy uge brighte , 

A CATTE bittes on a house-top high, 

And wrathfullye dothu gleame bis eye : 

His taile bee wisketh thorough the aire, 

Erecteth on bis back his haire; 

His voice is hearde in a lowe deepe yellc, 

That riseth againo with a stronger swelle : 

Miaou I oo I oo I —> waou 1 oo! oo ! oo I* 


One of the * sights’ of the city, and by no means the least attractite one^ is the 
National Miniature Gallery, at the comer of Broadway and Murray-street. What 
an array is there of heads! —^poets, painters, statesmen and heroes; the evidence of 
truth stamped on each likeness. Messrs. Anthony, Clark and Company have re¬ 
cently made some very important alterations in their modus operandi, which are 
deserving of especial notice, as they supply all that daguerreotypes have hitherto 
lacked — an artistic arrangement of light and shade. The ‘National Miniature 
Gallery’ is one of the metropolitan ‘ lions,’ and will as well repay a visit as any 
museum in town. * * * The following original lines were recently copied by a firiend 
from an album in Philadelphia, in which they were written by the great tragedian, 
Edmund Kean, in 1826, more than twenty years ago: 

• The actor's life, a sea of ceaseless trouble, 

The actor’s fame, an empty, child-blown bubble; 

Wafted by Folly’s breath into the air, 

Destroyed by blasts of Envy or Despair; 

Floats on the breeze like Nautilus on the main. 

Bursts into air, and ne’er is seen again!’ 


Several new publications were received too late for notice in the present number. 
Among them is Mumford’s superb edition of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,* Mrs. Farnham’s ‘ Life 
in Prairieland,’ and Haddock’s ‘ Addresses and Miscellaneous Writings.’ Mr. Head- 
ley’s volumes, ‘ Napoleon and his Marshals,’ together with the above, will receive 
attention in our next issue, as well as five or six pages of deferred ‘ Gossip,’ in type. 
VOL. zxvil. 72 
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Literary Record. —The last volume of Messrs. Cabby and Hart's ^Modern British Essayists* 
embraces the 'Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Thouas Noon Talfouro,' author of ‘ Ion,’ 
a second American edition, with additional articles never before published in this country; together 
with * Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by James Stephens,’ in the same volume. An authentic 
portrait of Talfourd, in mezzo-tint by Sartain, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, prefaces the work. 
From the same house we have, in two handsome volumes,' Cooper*s NavdL Biography,' clearly and 
attractively written, and embracing the names of Paul Jones, Woolsey, Perry, Dale, Bain- 
BRIDGE, Somers, Shtbrick, and Preble. . • . A timely work, authentic and well written, is fur¬ 
nished to us by A. S. Barnes and Company, in the * Life of Oensral Winfield Scott,' by Edward D. 
Mansfield, EIsq. At the moment that this gallant officer is proceeding to Texas to take command of 
the American forces, this work will be read with increased interesL A noble portrait of the General, by 
Prud’homme, after a painting by Weir, fronts the title-page. . . . Messrs. Appleton and Com¬ 
pany have published the best' Pronouncing Dictionary in French and English' that has ever ap¬ 
peared in any country. We never saw so admirable and comprehensive a work of its kind. It is 
in two parts, French and English and English and French ; the first comprising words in common 
use, terms connected with science, and belonging to the fine arts, four thousand historical names, the 
same number of geographical ones, and eleven thousand terms lately published, with the pronuncia¬ 
tion of every word, according to the French Academy and the most eminent lexicographers and 
greunmarians, together with seven hundred and fifty critical remarks, in which the various methods of 
pronouncing employed by different authors are investigated and compared with each other; the se¬ 
cond part containing a copious vocabulary of English words and expressions, with the pronunciation 
according to Walker, the whole preceded by a comprehensive system of French pronunciation. 
This work, 4he result of more than six years constant labor, is a liv ing monument to the author, 
Gabriel Sdrenne, French Teacher in Edinburgh. . . . The twelfth number of ‘ Appleton's 
Literary Miscellany,' a new series of choice books, contains 'The People,* by M. Michelet, Profes¬ 
sor of History in the College of France, Member of the Institute, and author of * The History of 
France,’ ‘Life of Luther,' etc. We lack present leisure and space to do justice to this truly excel¬ 
lent work, but we shall take an early occasion to consider its merits. ' 1 have made this book,’ says 
the author, ‘ out of myself, out of my life, and out of my heart.’ It is born of my experience much 
more than of my studies. I have derived it from observation, from my relations of friendship and of 
neighborhood; have picked it up on the roads; above all, 1 have found it in the recollections 
of my youth. To know the life of the people, their labors and their sufferings, 1 had but to interro¬ 
gate my memory. For I too have labored with my hands, and have learned the true name of mod¬ 
ern man, that of workman, in more senses than one. Before making books I composed them as prin¬ 
ter. I have arranged letters before arranging ideas.’ It is with such advantages and in such a spirit 
that the volume is written. . . • From the Brothers Harper we have the first number of a very 
handsome serial publication, the 'Pictorial History of England,* to be profusely illustrated with 
many hundred engravings on wood. It is to be completed in some forty numbers, at twenty-five cents 
each, three or four numbers to be issued monthly. The work is beautifully printed, and the engrav¬ 
ings are excellenL It will present a history of the people os well as a history of the kingdom; the 
progress of the country and its inhabitants ; political movements and changes, foreign and domestic 
wars, the whole derived from original authorities and other authentic monuments of the past, com¬ 
pared with, and read by, the light of the latest inquiries by which the critical spirit of modern times 
has illustrated ancient annals. The same publishers give us ' Discourses and Essays hy Dr. Merle 
D'Aubigne,* a handsome volume, containing some seventeen fugitive papers by the well-known au¬ 
thor of the * History of the Reformation.’ The volume is translated by a son of the Rev. Dr. Baird, 
who ftirnishes an interesting sketch of the distinguished author. • • . 'Recollections of Mexico, by 
Waddy Thompson, Esq., (our late Minister to Mexica) is the title of a volume just issued by Messrs. 
Wiley and Putnam. The publication of this work is most timely. It contains a description of 
the customs, scenes and peculiarities of the country, written in an easy, natural, flowing style, and 
with evident regard to entire authenticity and correctness. It will afford the reader an accurate 
coup d*iBil of the country, and all its peculiarities, physical and social. We may take future occa¬ 
sion to present several of the entertaining extracts which we pencilled while reading this very en¬ 
tertaining volume.* . . . We have before us the second number of the second volume of the 
'Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philantkrophy* on excellent publication, which 
will afford us occasion for some farther remark hcrcafler. It is enriched with a good copy of 
Inman’s picture of an old and highly esteemed friend, the benevolent Roberts Vaux. 
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